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Tbick 


(’IIATEAII lilFK IN KNOLAND. 

AN OnniNAlti OAT, 

Mab llr.MANb ha» sung ‘Tho Slately Homes of Faig- 
l.iiidand cron at the piesciit luouicnt, when sentiuieiit 
evaporates in steiun, and roinanre boirs its diminished 
hca<l bcfoio those stem prnelicnlitics, the railwnjs, there 
btill hovers over the country residonces of the old gentjy 
a hah) of the past, through vthich nc gain giinipses of 
the old poetiual tvoild now iatt fading away. It has 
ou'iinod to me that a jdaiu account of tlig overyday-hie 
ol these Kiiglish cliiiteaux might reveal something now to 
nnny rradms, and at the same time bo not uniiitcicst- 
iiig to huhitvei. As for tho family and family scat 1 
have chosen as CACiiiplais, my sketch, 1 belies e, will be 
admitteii to bo a laithtul likeness, however deficient it 
may be in otlier respects. 

To this ihno-honoured and stately Ifomo I was insited 
to spend the niiitui ; and late in a Noxmbci' day, ac- 
loidmgly, 1 found iiiyticlf seated beside my young fneud, 
the unmaiiicd daughter of the house, in tlicir baioucho, 

nhiih had come to lucot iiic at the I<-station, and 

which "jicedily carried us to the first lodge gales that 
admit the traveller within tho demesnes of hlaistoii 
hi inor. Thiough these wo entered a noble wood, which, 
llinngh no longer attiicd in the leafy glories of sumiuor, 
still letained traces of its past beauty ; tho few last 
leaves liciiig also adorned—^flt ornament for Ihcir matiue 
age with a frosl-woik of diamnnUs, that glittered in the 
luby sunset as wo dashed by. In a brief space wo cx. 
ch'Uiged the idd ticos, and wild, tangled biushwood hor- 
(Uiiiig the load, toi a green lane, bounded by prim hedge- 
1011 s, every twig ol uhicli appealed to have been drilled 
into “behavin' pietty,’ and presented tho very bcau- 
ido.ll of (luieksili' This spociiiien of tho cxecllenco of 
bodging and ditching at hlarstoii—whieii, for the sake ol 
the hniliti's feelings, 1 record—ooiitiuued until wo loaohed 
the farm, a little colony of houses, barns, and hyros, stn- 
roundiDg an iiuiiiciise yard well stookod with kine, the 
luniiig of nhieh came pleasantly nii the ear fur an instant 
—ami fur an instant only, for our gallant grays dashed 
on at a tapid pace, and the farm vanished. The second 
lo 1 m gates opened, and wo reached a spot where ‘ three 
roods meet,’ and recall the stories we oneo loved of ad- 
reiituious princes seeking their fottunes,who were always 
biought to a halt of momentous iinpurl to their destiny 
by such a junction. Here a huge tree spreads its friendly 
arms in each direction, and near by stands ttie keupei’s 
lodge, a low, ivy-covered building, surrounded by trees, 
The garden in ftont had still some autumn flowers left 
near tho beehives. The konuolt a o behind the house, 
ami from them jirocooded a yelping and baying anything 
but consonant with $hakipeau“’s poetical‘deSeiiption of 
Duke Theseus’s urell-inntched bounds, making tts regret 
VQL. MXn 


that the musical bianch of canihe education should be in 
our modem times so much neglected. 

Maiston village is now before ns—as rural and pictu- 
rtiS(|ue, as quaint and old woild-looking, ns if ne railway 
carriag(‘s evei left their cloudy iiail over yonder blue cliuiii- 
paigii. There is oven an old woman still altirod 4 la 
liittle llod-lliding-lTood, dropping her enrisy to the bead 
g.irdcner and ficloluiii of Marstoii Manor Forest, who 
lifts his hat as we pass—a fine yooman-liko old uinn, 
with a physiognuniy full of truth and kindliness. To 
the left ol the roiol we have the church and its (lee- 
sholtcrcd yaid. It is an aiicieiil building, linked for 
lung yenis with tho spiritual and temporal histories of 
the villagers; <ind after it wi reach the tliiid and last lodge 
gates, and the oarriago sweeps loiind a smooth diivo, 
shaiied by beeches that hare no equals in Jiiigland. The 
heart of this sylvan domain is a large, comfortable Kng- 
lisii home, bniil in the shape of the letter Jl, with a 
handsome pillared portico facing tho South, and another 
on the westeni side. At the latter tho coachman stops. 
Kio we enter the hall, however, lot ns give one glaiioo at 
tlic sweet hoiiio-picture without. The hill on which Mar. 
stun ib built falls gently hero, undulating in greeu velvet 
bwclls and dim hollows, hounded - like the setting of a 
gem —with a glorious girdle of old trees, on which tho | 
Buii is bestowing a bluslimg kiss at parting. Towards a 
group of eluslciing elms on the light are the fish ponds ; 
to the left a little wooded kiioll, where at spilng-tido 
grow 

-‘violets >1iin, ^ 

fliit hw( eh'i than the I«]s of J umi'b ej Cb, 

Or Cytbcica's bjcatli.' ' 

There arc rcrtaiii memories of Dugald Dalgctty at- ^ 
tai'hed to tho spot also, for it lejoicos in the iiaiuo of 
Hrunisnab. Far away in the distance lies a misty tiacl 
of stciilo coiintiy, through which steals a line of quiet 
sparkling water. (.Toto to the bouse is a wide quaint i 
tenaoe of flower-beds, in the centre of which an ancient 
sun-dial still marks the coursu of time by tho flitting of 
its silent shadow. 

The pieseut entrance .hall of Marston was of yore a 
dining-room; it is consequently very Inige, and ihf ' 
chiinney-pieco - as high os those in tho so-called Venottail 
parlours of Queen Anne's days—is of cxquisitoly-oarved 
marble. Above it is an equestiiaii family p!cture~ 0 |i^ 
site, a large painting of Chiist healing tho sick. A ! 
slab of yellow marble now coldly occupies the plauft 49% 
hold by the more hoepiiablo oak or m^ngauv. 
this hiUl we passed into a second, the floor of Vtflk^ la trf 
tesselaied inarblo, and the walls ht>ng wltU portraite of 
tho stud; hero also are tables of yoUaw mawle, on one 
of which stands tho letterrbox, tflto leamlbjj insoript 
tion, ‘ Closed at flvo;* and noiilt' ft if h movitlflo cakwtiar, 
shovriug the day of tho moBth the hnntUfg < 

moots for the freely , ' 














The light, now growing dim, itr^med Mftljr tipcmigh the 
pointed glen at the window* »* we entered n third 
hnili ditided from which, hY pOlacti, itand* that nfUgc 
ftotn ennnl, the hilliwd'tehle. iFJero olio we diitinguiah 
• namW of fine, though now indiatinet piaturo*, and e 

te tif\ll group of alebaiter Ornoe* sunpo^hig an open 
et for flower*. Faning on through a nuall luuiic- 
jlpOtn/Ys And onnoPI'e* in the librare—a noble apart* 
'h^t, iliuniiaated a bright oheekful Are, from beside 
mlidi a graceinl lady come* forward to tender a kinde 
knd courteoue welcome to her gueet. ] lioTe need the pro- 
tent tense oooaeionally in epemting of niy drive tu Mar- 
(ton, and of the naturol seonery aronnd it, but when 1 
Wonld name the nereoni ‘ whose smile ’ then * lit up the 
hogrth,’ the past alone remains to mo, for a daik shadow 
'hiji n^ed en the old manor since I Inst rieited it; and 
Who Were of the excellent of the earth have censrd 
to bless it with their presence. The graceful hoatess, 
whose wit could brighten the dark hour of winter gloom ; 

flno-temperod, kind-])earted host, arc gone: ' their 
hlaoes know them no moreand the inemoiy of that 
jmef happy sojourning can be to me now only a source of 
mei^oholy aikd regret. 

The young unmarried daughter, who had been my 
Companion from the railway station, was wortliy of her 
Uueage. She bad the fair hair and blue e^ e of the Saxon 
Ihle of her ancestry, with much of tho high chivalrous 
spirit of that which was Notman in her line. Her inicl- 
leet was free from tho morbid gloom of our island idoud, 
and her character frank and aflectinuato. Tty this ihig- 
liih Portia T was conducted (after a brief chat w iih her 
mother) to my apartment. There is nothing moie rheei- 
Ing at the end of a long jourhey than to find such a 
comfortable bedroom and Ida/iiig Are as that tu whit h she 
led nae; aibeitthe sjiartment was mneb too largo to be 
osdled enng.y'^o its dtnieiisions, hnwerer, it owtsl the 
poesesslou u a piece of furniture which had graced the 
t^eeiily chamber on a recent royal progress—namely, a 
huge sofa twelve feet long (the frame being of carved 
ivory and gold, the furuituro ot amber satin), and piopoi- 
iionaily broad; so that when Portia and tWiiscnnced our¬ 
selves m the corners, to have a minfortablc chat bi foro the 
dressing-bell should ring, our icet only reached Ihn edge 
of eur seat. 'VVhat a pleasant time for confidential iiiter- 
Mirse that firelight glimmer is! How lu/iJy tli Sh.idow., 
movpd upon the wall- how cheerily the wood crackled 
abd what a rich glow tho led firo cast at times on that 
eld picture of Cynion and Iphigonia, and on the green 
damask curtains of the bed! 

* We have a large p.iily staying in tho house now,’ 
said my companion, after iiioru interesting subjects w'ctc 
discussed: ‘laird and Lady (laiiienm aie licre. Ytii 
will like them very mucii. She i' lery clever, amusing, 
and good-looking; her lord is at ftud with the east wind, 
as yon will find very shortly. 1 wi'<h, tor his tske, and 
my own too, it never blew: T am so tuc-d ot tho subject! 
Major Ktraigbtly bears out the tiuth of Uncle Henry’s 
oingulBr asseition, “ that oaptiiiiis and eoloiieU are sninit 
Muws, but your major in a diawing-ronm or a iiuiel is 
lUways a fool 1" He is wonderfully well-dressed, very 
Mod-natiired, and very silly. The Montgomeries me 
hSN; you will be glad to meet them again; the Lily is ns 
lively ae ever; tho two younger girls are very amiable 
'•Md protly also; and at dinner I promise you Mr Owen-a)i- 
)fiwga<i and the coutitiy neigbboute. Hut hatk I there ie 
' dM|MiDg-beli, Oooil-by till it tliin again for dinner.’ 

Abd the vanished, leaving mo to the mysteries of my 
telldt, which no lady of course reveals, ttuflice it to say, 
that trhen the dh>neT'boll rang, I descended, looking as 
* jveU SMI (wuld, to the librant, whero the large party stay. 
mg at Mareton wgn asseronled, and had scarcely time 
to exchange gtertiolgs with those with whom I was ac- 

S uainted, ere ditmer wwi annemnecii, and we praoceded 
I ^h^ iashion of Mioali’i iU’k'’*we]e gnd femkle aftei our 
demree—to the dining-room. This apartment, reeently 
feimemd pdonied with valuable paintmge, ie of noble di- 
'MMMioML {longed to Inspeet the troaeurei on the walte, 
ot which are the werhe of the flunous masters of 
iUndj but the adft light of thoehahdeliev Mid dinner-lamp# 


eflbrded only tuitalising glimpeee of forms and land¬ 
scapes of shadowy beauty, and 1 woe compelled to forego 
the pleaauro till the morrow. One thing at lewt was 
evident—the dining-room of Mareton is not, lijt# most 
similar apartments, dlsflgnrodhy stiAi grim, family pic¬ 
ture^ (hard, sold faces, that look down on their feasting 
descendants with a hideons mookeiy of life, mid api>ear 
to be placed there, like the skeleton at the anmont Kgyp- 
^t'lian feasts, to remind the guests of their mortality), but 
It is rendered cheerful even in winter’s deepest gloom by 
the genius of Watteeu and Canaletti, the few modem 
ixxtraits being by itir Thomae Taiwreiice, and the old by 
Vandyck. Unable, however, to enjoy their hoautiee by 
the imperfect, though brilliant light, I turned from the 
wolls to gaze on the living pictures around, and on the 
table--ay, on the table—for whnt Dutch limner of old 
would not have icjuiced in sneh a subject as it ntferad, 
covered with its snowy cloth, tho light glittering with a 
chaste lustre on the plato adorning it, and tlimwing nut 
the hues of tho glorious exotics that filled tho cpmgiie in 
the centie t And then the delicately-whito fish, hdomed 
with its bcailet gainishing, brighter than coral; and the 
silver tureen, the mnlchlcss chasing of which fur exceeds 
in OUT estiiiiation its contents of turlle-soiiii; whilst loucd 
tho table Biiiile so many protly faces, iiimod with tho.e 
of ‘ giavc and reverend ugnon,’ that it would take iii 
too bnig to describe them individually. Only * we iIh- 
tingiiish,’ as the newspapers say, i’oitia darting the 
light airows of her wit on a levy handsome hussar, wlio.c 
noble form and bearing, and expression of finnk goud- 
huinoiir, may oc n sufhciont peitonificntion of the 
bred Hnglish gciitlcnnin; niid a fair,lily-Iiko giil, luiini » 
her swan-like neck, as siie silently listens to an ciigai l 
personage, whoso pilgrimage to the Holy T.aiul l\.ia g.icii 
him matter for convcrsatkoii during tho'test of his lift - 
at least at dinner parties. It is a gieat thing In be ubi ■ 
to play Daron Munchasen on a small scale: one’s tiiiiili 
aie n hettex recipe for getting on at diiinei than Alns 
*siiiclaii’8 recommendation to ask a silent noighlioiir ‘if 
he knows ('aplain ('ainphell!’ My own iieigMumr Imcl 
\isited the Noith Polo, and amuicd ino greatly by coii- 
tia»tiugthc bill batons hospitality oftiie lisqiiiinnux with 
tbe modern fashion of having ctoiytbing irinded iininil 
by the domestics; our biethrcii ot the tccbcigs dinning 
It a iliity of hospitality to teed their guests with tlioii 
own hands, ernmiiiing their mouths zealously exon to 
ciirillowing, and cutting oif the outwaid supeifbiity that 
wouldn't go in, with their bniies. 

1 teniember having read that ‘once upon a time’ in 
Knglaiid a liosti vs would nige her guests ‘ to help tlioni- 
selvFB tn some salt,’ and it was not iiinnnois to do so 
unasked; now no one is tioubled with old iidious for¬ 
malities, but the well-trained butler and his aides-de- 
camp move noiselessly loiind, and pioflcr quiet hospi¬ 
tality to all. This almost equals a Hussiau diiinet, ami 
in out cold climate looks better; the loast tuikey is 
so vciy charaeteiistic of the counliy, and tho saddle of 
mutton also: for tlie side dishes, they nie roioigiieis; but 
since ear insular spirit is gradually yidding to foroigii 
intercourse, and John Bull and La Haide Nktionalo cx- 
ebango courtesies, wo will not quarrol with thoir appear¬ 
ance, but occaeionatly honour them with our approbation 
and choice. 

Dinner in a well - lighted room is really a plcaiai.t 
meal iii winter. The atmosphoro grows genial, the chnni- 
ptigiie dances and flashes in the glasses, and gradually 
woniis tho half-fVuxeii blond that even exercise, such ns 
ladies tako, cniinot generally thaw in a sevoro Novembei; 
and by tho time tho pretty second course— of game and 
confectionary—has vaniebed, cenreisation ciowe ani¬ 
mated, and low soft laughs are at tinies audible, Tho 
dessert is another jmiUy study for a painter of fniUa and 
flowers, and it is really matter for remt when tbehostejs 
makes the myeterioos little sign to the * head lady,’ and 
wo pass from the warm, cheerful hanuuet-rooin to that 
blank moment of exietenee, the aseembiing of tho ladies 
round the drawing-room fire. There are ao few who at 
that precise neriod look eomfortabie; Mid thou tho oon- 
fersAtiou—ah, how fraoi^t it is Mth babies and Swiss 














niftidif luid prot;ir goMvp! We iliaU lubva ntuok 
faUh'in the piogreaa of nlind when we find-that hour 
terror et loMtt nMire amii«ingly, employed. Bat there wieie 
two ef ihree ^amae and daiiisele t^ itoslon who ;Ud net 
need the epur of coquetry to make them eotertainiug,, 

At lait the .gentlemen enter, and efao);tl^ efl^r, ted ii 
handed Toimd. Then a group assemhlee. dear the ;pano, 
Mre Mon(|omei 7 ', who eing* beautifully, gii^’Oe ue one_ of 
the ‘Anna Bolena’ aonga, the husear'and Portia eittg 
duets, the Lily playa well and taitofullyj whilst tnW 
gentlemen play whiatv and here and there a couple are 
seated by a chess-board, Surrounded by aroused specta¬ 
tors. For our own part, wc listen with delight to the 
music, wUlst wc examine, an exquitite volume of large 
engravings, the subjects taken from Shakspeare; or we 
converse at times with some of the party, who are old 
and dear friends, and thus the hours glide by till eleven 
strikes, and a move is made by some of the party for 
retiring to bed. i.It is quickly followed by the rest, and 
Marston, ere mi&ighi chimes, is hushed and quiet, lights 
glancing from its upper windows like faint stars on the 
dark frosty night,. 

The bell for the servants’ breakfast at eight o’clock 
woke me the next mbniiug; and a few minutes after¬ 
wards Portia’s maid came with warm water. The 
■ withdrawal of the heavy window-curtains admitted a 
flood of light into the room. It was a sharp, bright, 
frosty day; and when 1 had finished dressing, I has¬ 
tened to the northern window to look on the beauty 
of the winter merning. It was a pretty, domestic 
picture. Below lay a yard with a pump in it, from 
which a servant was filling a huge marble basin be¬ 
neath with sparkling water. A few steps led from thence 
into a stabieyard, surrounded by the stables, coach- 
bousos, &c. from the centre of which rose a tower with 
a clock and gilt weather-vane; and on one side stood a 
structure somewhat resembling i^jQampanile in forra, but 
having sides of iron network only, in order that the air 
might freely visit the good choer therein reserved for us, 
it being the stronghold of beef and turkeys—the larder. 
Crooms and other meu-servaiits were crossing the yard 
on their way to breakfast; and the whole home-scene 
was framed by a girdle of fir-trees, which rose higlier 
than the clock-tower behind and around it. Being ad¬ 
mitted fully to the ‘interior’ of the family, I was sum¬ 
moned at nine o’clock to attend family prayers, which 
were read in ftn octagon room — the ‘ lady’s boudoir.’ 
Portia and 1 then descended to the dining-room; not, 
however, without glancing eagerly at the marble slab on 
which the letters were usually laid. • 

Breakfast was a very social, as well as very abundant 
meal; at which, by degrees, all the personages who had 
done honour to yesterday’s dinner re-aesembled, the 
major appearing last, his habitual or acquired stiffness 
being, we thought, almost a sufficient excuse for the 
delay, as, if natural, dressing must have been a painful 
effort; and if not, why, time must bo required for such 
a toilet! But he was really amiable, and we forgot his 
stiffness ia hia goCd-nathre. And now by daylight we 
can enjoy iihe beautiful pictures. How brightly the aun 
lights up Canaletti’a 

Qussnlikeol^ of the hundred isles r-r- . 

and how, in ite el^r ra<l.iancc, the jewelled bracelet on 
Watteau’s ‘MiuiamedC.Montespan’ glitteral Then the 
large undivided plataa of glass which form the windows 
scariwly seem tb ^tide ua them the whitened turf and 
huge l^i^hos, with their, ehining frost-work seen through 
them s. the rety H^rda at timte mistake, and strike their 
win^s against the pauM 111 ., their attempt to approich our 
fireside. 

Breakfast over; the paity' digp^ei, ^ One eswrtaw, full 
of ladies, end a fe^ ih^j^Ie ^utMriah^ accOmpanma the 
■•hunters'to see theltoq'piMi;^ejjt,'‘-;BortSa,was'^^^ 
number,, under'the esf^^i,:i^^f^''.ih«;'bttssite i 

major; the remainder of ^ peril^ retired to,ti>n dtampg 
and mfuirHfoonif,.. Some fwf. dme speedily en¬ 
grossed by theffifS^HMsnf Berlte.<«ec|k, exchanging and 
, oompaslqg ^ smind 


the piaaei: teid the (lyho h«d| we suspect* bei^; 

capti'veted.by tbe 'lA^’s .igimtte'Hlfiit' eainmt lis^ 
lingeied nehr beti and a^in s||i;M^ hex in ccnvettation* - 
The youngest Miss Mbntgonu^'aaeompMied mo to the 
libraryj our favourite of |il| the .noble chambers of 
Marston Mener, The light here'more imbduad, 
partly by tbe old windows, partly by thol^ l^yyiX|e{d}iiit •: 
curtains* and suited well with tie’ it|x 
learned ease the apartment wore, tbrw the raimtetpisSe 
►was a fine painting by Vandyek of the L*dy„yi»*»tta ’ 
Digby, Sir Kenelm of famous memory* and tAeb^tbn*# 


other paintings of equal value; between the' 
also was a lovely group of children, we bellere by' 
eminent pencil; and there were bust*, pad j^rtfqlnjn 
of drawings, and books enough to rob atpny .wintembf. 
thoir gloom. Here we passed the morning; rather KK^i 
ploriag the realms of literature by which. n^,WpiP 4ttp>' : 
rounded^ than reading, and were only finally dittdfdMh^ • 
by tbe return of the carriage and its atieudants-4thli fs' 
to say, of those who did not hunt~and sborily afterisilids^ 
by the summons to luncheon. The noonday ispMl; te lli ' 
truth the old dinner with a new name, os the lata 
is but a modem appellation for early supper; and at 
Marston the so-called luncheon was a mOte abundsutb' 
meal of hot and cold viands of all kinds, from sttbstPnti^ 
beef, turkey, and chickens, to tarts and orcAm, the-on^' 
difference being, that tbe dishes were nil placed at ence : 
on the board, and tbe constraint of the serrauts’ presence 
removed. Perhaps on this account the eonyenation was 
more general and animated: the news gathered:,in the; 
morning’s excursion was detailed; rathergrapbie sietmes' 
drawn of some of the neigliliours who had becii seen at tbw 
‘ meet;' and some good stories told by a McUammmid,:a 
perfect Impersonation of those ‘ remarkable’(American)'.: 
books, * The Percy Anecdotes.’ After luncheon came the 
post, and letters or papers occupied- the next hour at^ 

a-half, when walking or driving was. proposed, and dBcdim 

according to individual taste, I had promised to.:;jbip v 
Portia in an excursion she seldom omitted;:r-that of Tlsitr: 
ing the village poor; and as the other giiests disp6inm:'i 
till dinner-time, either to their rooms or to take exert^* 
we stole away, and were soon in the prettiest part of tbb 
adjacent village. 

‘ It is fortunate,’ she said, * that I can get aWay fiten 
our visitors to-day. If my sister were not 8tayiii^;qeTC^ 'I ~ 
could not well manage to leave them alt; and 1 w.Ifb ytm* 
to go to see poor Betty Morris; she rempinbero ymi, ana'’ 
often asks for Mies .lulia, os she persists iii ealling yoili.’ .-. 

‘ I shall be delighted to see her. A.ud my bolf-wltte^ 
friend Parrot, how is he! ’ 

'Quite well. He has lately adopted the ehc^wcteir ^ 
Marston herald, and, on Uncle Henry’s acoCesi^ to tbp,. 
baronetage, went through the village informing'tlle'ipeopie '' 
that Mr Montrose was no longer to be calle4but 
having heooiiie a kniffht-barr6wkniffht,jfiiii tP.be ttyled' 
“ Sir Henry.” ’ On reaching qld Dame ^rridge’s pottage,'. 
however, with the intelligence, she ‘ snubbed’ this Unfer* ;- 
tiinaie king-at-arms, telling him that she always bad'' 
called Mr Montrose * Sir,' and that> she wquld- iict epU 
him by his. Christian name to please nobody, , . 

Talking thus of the humble tenants, who’.were folt fsr^^ 
and cherished by the young lady of Mamtpn as. if 
had been members of the family, we reacbed jBetty Meri ^ 
ris’s cottage. The old blind woman welconiW lOi, 


affectionate pleasure, and confided her few timple'WibM' 
to us—one being the addition of a Wi of wood to 
her door shut closer-with perfect and: pleatiiw wM 
in their relief; then she Md us of several..sitfc'BliiroB 
'near,.and' bbither• Portia ■ carried tbe. oontente:;:^;:^'Mw 
basketi.ihio which, 1 bare , forgotten to isiy, stsb teatwe 
ferred the. trains M sundry fiMiJq deliea^ .'ijdber ibd 
guCstf had left theluRcbeoii4aMe, 

^ 11 wao twilight' ere we iqptbk bsfofa 

library fire,' round 
gated to «ib»y 

I ■ - . m 
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:iEi|iiluon«. but it :h * aruiy* Comfortable oae, -and «e shall ■ 
. alMja u|)hold it, ajiitiiutt sTen the hi^h authority uf a 
peat p^sloiau, Urho doiiouBces it as iujuriouSi C^inine 
m iirotn a cold UriTe or; walk, how it warms 0»0?s chilled 
ito^si and then it ronders the party very sociable and 
; pod-tempered. On this eapeoisl occasion there was a 
eharmUig JMttle bit of news to discuss over the caps; a 
inesser^ had arrived*, during our absence, from the resi¬ 
dence of the married son of our host, to announce the 
birth of a daughter, and: the ceremonies attendant on - 
tiie entrance'of a baby into ibis busy world were talked 
over and anticipated. Portia and I enjoyed the prospect 
of the sitting-up visit, being equally fond of babies and 
caudle, and the dressing-bell rang some minutes before 
any of ; ;the party heed& its warning. With the excep- 
- ‘iitipn of a.lmle more attention to Portia on the hussar’s 
na]^ and tomething resetubling a flirtation between the 
t^y .and the Pilgrim, the second evening at Hurston 
jdahor drCw to its close much as the preceding had done, 
i leaving us under the impression that chateau life In 
;i|ngland is far preferable to the idle waste of time, and 
^kf»t%iing gaiety of the season in London; and that 
' amongst. their tenantry, or in the pursuit of simple and 
latioiw amusement, the English gentry still preserve 
much of their ancient character, softened and improved 
by the refinement of modem civilisation. But this, I 
trust, will be brought better out by and by. 

' TRACING^ OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

ALTEKFIOUD—BOeSIKOP—KAAFIOKD. 

'A TWO hours' sail brought us to Bnssikop, a small mer¬ 
cantile'bstablishnient in the Altenfiord, where tlrere are 
nsiitally one or two smiitl trading-vessels seen lying for 
-tlie: loading or discharge of cargo. A cheerful-looking 
^ it seated bn the grassy slope overlooking the sea. 
!:^hia id-U'kiopman or mercbaiit’s house, one of the pri¬ 
vileged traders already alluded to. He is empowered to 
Ooll^ fish from tire Lap fishermen, and to sell them 
orticlea of necessity in return.* Formerly, the kiopmen 
sektteFed aiong tltese wild shores had a monopoly of all 
sucli articles; but now provisions and tobacco are 
ebeempt;' For the power of selling spirits they pay a 
very heavy tax. Each hat his districtand so strictly 
ISjtl^idTide maintained, that when the Copper Company 
i foaiid it necesaary to iiiatitute a store for their working- 
tebple, they had to get a license for tlie purpose, and 
become bouhd to sett to no other persons. The privi- 
: leges of the kioptnan do not, after all, make him a very 
' envUfble person, for lie is liable to considerable losses in 
Ms ImrteriDgs with the fishermen, and his general trade 
it limited. Amongst the duties exacted from him in 
nhim is an obligation to receive strangers into his 
boime. and entertain them as in an inn. This house of 
Rosidkbp, for instan<m, which>is possessed by a lady 
named Madame-Glark, of excellent manners, and whose 
husband is a ship ea^in, 1 can enter in the expecta- 
tien of being provided with fbod and lodging for some 
amah bhar^ It would be felt by aimiltir peroons in 
«nr country aa an intolerable burthen; but in Finmark, 
:n6: :^mngerB under a respectable rank appear, it 
tbmplalned On the contrary, the hoat ia apt 
tin entertainment gratuitotfsiv, eapecialty if the 
sbett hu icnrae with any kind of wmten recommenda- 

Saipsa .being HtoatedL three er four mRea up the 
volley Wf the: Atfem the usual anptoach to it is -by boats 
saUii^ in at this' embonebute br tin river. . To Shorten 

aaimlm'i^tims into tin va]tey, i«tiiing^e idy 
Aaating-bridgb. On thls oocaaion:! obtuned a oon^rre- 
hensiyo idea of the ^yMfsA geogrspliyof tin district. 

- 4 . gftrteaa, U mai! bsvmNkcd, rtvidgsAum « w«^ stsaifrdbt 
.to tW^wbartfr, whM jjtU.pnniBS to WeetiSM^ toSiM verb 
,to .iSM to tow** ■ 


ite-: 
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It may be deSeribed in one sentonee as a plain of sand 
filling up every vacancy in the bilie, butpm; down by 
the vaUey of the Alton, Thia atenaceoua phud^ to 221 
feet high in front at Rossikop. and this part is f&med 
in front with aticieHt sea-markings, white a ’toll^'-ridge' 
extmids dl along the topJ Throughout toe surmce are 
places reaching to 240 feet above the sea. . ^e whole 
range of these formations, including those dJ^bed as 
^tiie mouth of the Kaafiord river; is of a peculiar and 
%iktng character, indicative of some extraordinary his¬ 
tory. The same flat is oeen for several mites up tin Alton 
river, having there the character of a terrace. Between 
Bossikop and Raipas it is covered with woods, and is 
swampy in some places. 1 found the mo/hbei-ry very 
abundant on that kind of ground, and nearly ripe. This 
is a tempting ground-fruit like the strawberry, much 
used in Norway aa a delicacy with sugar and cream. The 
origin of the sandy plateau is to be sought in an early 
age, when the relative level of sea and land was difi’er- 
eiit. It is composed of the spoils of the great rivers 
descending at this place from Norwegian Lapland. What 
has preserved it so welt at Bossikop is a great bulwark¬ 
like hill called Kbngshavnfield, which rises there on the 
shore. Kongshaviifield is a mass of contorted slate 
strata, covered with a hard siliceous limestone highly , 
crystalline. The slopes near the sea show these strata 
crumpled up, and zig-zagged in a surprising manner, 
with strong superficial appearances of glacial action. I 
can find nothing to whielt to comp.are the appearances 
so apt os a mass of thin soft cakes, which liave first 
been huddled ilito a lump, and then shorn tlirongh with 
a knife. These dressed surfaces descend into the sea, 
and on land the sandy deposit is seen clearly overlying 
them, marking of course the priority of the smoothing 
action to ttie deposition of the sand. 

Tlie Raipas mine is situated high amongst the hills. 
Trusting to have another opportunity of seeing it, 1 did 
not on this occasion go beyond tlie house of Mr Monk, 
the superintendent, which to placed on a beautiful inner 
terrace overlouking tlie river. At the moment of our 
approach, it was surrounded by groups of working- 
people, male and female, waiting for a settlement of 
their fortnightly bills, and all seemingly much at their 
ease. 1 found Mr Monk a fine, bright-eyed, energetic 
Cornishman of about forty-five, frank, hearty, very de¬ 
cided in all his ideas, and still, after twenty years’ ab¬ 
sence from England, thoronghly English. His wife, like¬ 
wise, who speedy went off on hospitabte thoughts in¬ 
tent, completely realised the English cbaractor. It was 
interesting to find tliis worthy couple doing their best 
to maintain in their litRe ones their own natiunal clia- 
racter, its leading moral and religious ideas, and its 
a^iright manly habits, amidst a population composed of 
a rude medley of semi-harbarous races. After refrcsli- 
meat, wo went out to see the workpeople. A few of 
tliem proved to be <3uaens---a term applied to Finlanders 
who have of late yeara emigrUted from their own conn- 
try in search of work. ‘ They are a very rottgb-looking 
people, but have hb peculiarity of dress tQi’&tihgnish 
them from tbb; Norwegian minera tyhen .tite french 
expedition was here M tS39, :the Quaeus got lOwer 
wages than the Norwb|iaU^ as being tbovgirt inferior 
workmen ; bat now they realise e^al wage^ because 
this infBriority no iohger extotti When .1 heard this, 1 
hethpught ine of the tendency which baa been showft in 
our day to believe in essentiM jdtottoctlitos Of 
whereby anine are held aa qualified, aiid others as dto- 
quaUfiei^ fbr partic&lar oCenptioigk,: 
thattbe (bmmon nqed;df BsUbstotaitohadfort^^^ude 
and Frtmitive tribe,lM the course of a, few yeqrS, to iMapt 
themselves te the worktsf 

Nevnrthoteto there Is Httte in tt| toond state of the 
Quaens to afibrd matter of cragrat;fia]iteiB^. 
essenH#/Mtobariaa to thdr habits,-teito a yartiish 
COmposcAtotoer of the vices ;tisBn tomdStogs of Ciyai>; 
nution. jfotttjfiedby the they, ex^- 

vlenoed ih their own. conntoy^lhe^dtoS^^ 

Lthh igiqM toumme tad ^hqtof of toe Rngllih 
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einplofer, who cons^uently U forpcii to tesort to Merit 
measorea as a nieaas of keeping them in the pMh 
(iuty. Their'religion.«-and this remark applies to the 
Norwegian workmeii also—being’ik mere B;^stem of har> 
reh fonukand rote-repeated catechisms,.has little efihct. 
on their inner nature. Th^ will ruck from the 
munioa ^hle to indulge in drinking m dancing. The 
iMsiOg nour alone is thonght of or provided for. 
Where, hy a rare exception, a man does begin to saia 
from Ids gains, his advance as n moral being isobservetr 
to go on at the same time, arid sueh men always take a 
first rank as workmen. These poor people have no idea 
of delicacy : men, women, and young persons of both 
sexes, all bathe promiscuously, and seem surprised when 
an Englishman bints at the impropriety of such con¬ 
duct. 

In the hope of a future opportunity, I did not on this 
occasion make an excursion along the Alten, as I other¬ 
wise Should have done, in order to observe the physical 
features of the country, and see a little of the spurt of 
sslmon-fishing, which an English gentleman had been 
following there for the last three weeks. As the ex¬ 
pected opportunity did not occur, I had full occasion, in 
the long-run, to recall the trite proverb as to the danger 
of delay. I met, however, tiie salmon-fishing gentleman 
at Mr Tiiomas’s, and learned from him that tlie river is 
really a noble one for this sport, though he verily believes 
there must be many others in Norway equally well fur¬ 
nished in that way, if they were only tried. For some 
years past,, a few gentlemen have come eph summer to 
fish in tlw Alten. They plant themselves on portions 
of the river, for which they pay a sort of rent, or rather 
ganiiali, to the peasantry, from whom again they obtain 
lodging and assistance. It is a delightful wild life, and 
such occurrences as the taking of a fish of forty-four 
pounds’ weight, which now and then occur, throw a 
glory over the whole adventure, the brightness of which 
does not fade even when they liave returned to Eng¬ 
land. I found the as yet sole fisher of the season a fine 
acjtive youth, of highly-accomplished mind, an (leve of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and a landed proprietor in 
n central English county. He seemed to have travelled 
everywhere—knew and understood all gratles of society 
—could endure every kind of personal hardship and 
every degree of fatigue—was easy, frank, clever, good- 
humoured—^^in short, a most favourable specimeu of 
lus countrymen. He had come to the Alten each 
summer for several years in succession, and had on 
one occasion tarried during tlie winter, in order to 
sec the country in ail its phases. One could scarcely 
but echo what he told us one of his tenants had 
said to him—‘tor’, roeaster! what makes you leave 
your nice house here, and away to sjwnd your life 
in them outlandish, parts ?’ Yet while we must be¬ 
lieve that life has higher employments for an English 
gentleman than that of salmon-fishing in a Finnmrk 
river, we cannot doubt that, in the subjection which 
tlie petty appetites there undergo, and tlie bracing 
action to^^hich toe whole spirit must submit, there is 
an educational force, that' must tend tet a general im¬ 
provement, so that, though nothing may be done in 
too meantime fpi great obje^s, toere is a training 
going on : wh.ioli : must prepare for such being accom¬ 
plished. ’Tlie hardiness, heartiness, and adventurous- 
nesB which X pbtorvedViu various specimens of the sport¬ 
ing trthU'^'Ihy^doantiytoen (Mt this tour, certainly had 
the ^eOt of oeusidm^ahly' modifying my former ideas 
about :;iWla!.i^rt I now see in them certain effl- 
cociesto good edds^ W at one time could not have 

dreamt'of. . 

My companion^ 0e Faddison, and I returned in the 
efeningto Bossiki^ iind there spent the next day in a 
survey of the diBku!t,; ;/W^ comfortaUe, 

and had all toat we desired th .very good style, uptwith* 
standing that toe lady wls ehs^t li^ hoe^ on a idsit. 
Oh the saeohd mortiing 

bMk to Xaafiord, stoi^lBg %; tiiih wwy at several |daces 
vHiore' totoe.were natortd oh|edte)«tortoy of tospectiao. 


The baycalled Quaehvjgin a particular manner arrested 
our .attention. Its sides are composed of rocky preci¬ 
pices, alt smoothed by ice, and bearing many trough-like 
channelings, and many minute striss and scratches, all 
of which, near the level of the sea, are in. the direction of 
the valley, or south-south-west and Bm1;h*north-east by 
Compass. The direction is remarkame, because over 
the general surface of the hill, tvhere the grotind la 
open, the exposed rooks are all steiated Ihom noirth- 
toorth-west to south-south-east by compass, j^is 
may be considered as the course of the glacial action 
of tlie district in free ground, while the lines in. 
Quoenvig are an example of the acxidental or modified’ 
direction produced by confinement in a valley. 1 ob¬ 
served at one place a long ridge of prominent rock near 
to a steep cliff. Not merely was the ridge smootbeiL 
but toe deep narrow channel at its side was also dressed 
all throughout down to its innermost recesses, showing 
that, toe smoothing agent must have been of the most 
plastic and insinuating nature. 1 at the same time 
remarked a feature which 1 do not remember having 
seen noticed anywhere—namely, that some such ridges 
were brouglit to a sharp edge by forces which had evi¬ 
dently come in slightly-various directions. In this . 
fact we can read that the agent operated not always 
widely or vaguely, hut sometimes with minutely specifd 
a])p]ication8. We found, about twenty or thirty feet 
above the sea, an example of those reisenlopfen, or (Rants’' 
tuba, which have been already alluded to. It might be 
described us a deep pit in the mountain-side, with the 
side taken away, so that the whole depth was exposed. 
The edges and aides are finely smootoed, and in toe 
bottom lie a few loose blocks of different kinds of 
rock, including some of granite, which must luive bton 
brought from a considerable distance. The theory as to , 
these curious liolea is, that tliey were formed by cataracts 
in the constantly-melting glaciers, the loose blocks scry¬ 
ing, as is seen in cascades of tlie present time, to do the 
grinding work under the impulse of the failing water. 

At the head of the Quaeavig Bay there is a, grapd 
liarrier formed by a portion of the sandy plateau, flat at 
the top, and witli sUght terraces horixontidly seaming 
its front. We effected a measurement here, from which 
it appeared that tliis terrace is of nearly the samelieight 
as the similar terraces at Uossikop and Kuaflord—• 
namely, 219 feet in front, where, as in the other in¬ 
stances too, there is a slight roundeil ridge. The upper 
Burfuce is covered with bircli-woods. 

Tlie small branch of the sea called Kaafiord, with 
which I had now been familiar for several days, presents 
some equally remarkable objects. At three several 
places sandy spits advance into the channel, so as in two 
instances to leave only a narrow passage. The most 
remarkable of these promontories is the outerroostj 
which is not less than half a mile long, and 146 feet high 
at its outer extremity. It is called Oskumaes, from tlie 
resemblance which it bears to an inverted boat-scoop; 
and around the swelling extremity there, is a cincture 
terrace at 8Q feet. 1 was at first disposed to consider all 
these spits as modified relics of ancient moraines left by 
the shrinking glacier of the Kaafiord valley, but after¬ 
wards became inclined to view them as merely freakish 
formations by the tea when toe laud was to a; consider¬ 
able depth submet|[ed. . 

On pur return to Mr'Tbomas’s house we. found that ., 
too two gentlemen of toe Enniskillen Dragoons had 
brought on their yaolit ftom Trorosoe, along with the 
owner of the unfortnoate dog,.but ii'ithoat tlie doghisHf, 
.telf—4 subject of regret to.ua all. The Rose, ' 

Ettle vessel of . forty tonii now lay iii the 
while the three genUemen prepared, to aeek fori-f^ntoii- 
fisbing on toe Alten, The French pfi^tseya hM’^^ 
time discovered that there were taxttei,4ft Kkifid^>, ao 
Kaaflqrd was toe reverte of a fonMy 1 

help being amnihd in the evetding, wtem X refleoted on 
toe contrast Which the place ptesented to the ideas 
^which on EngUsha^ * Evteg at home at ease’ wotfld 
be apt to eutertMa recaraw it. In this hynsrboteaa 


it. In this hypsrboteaa 











wJItie'under int^nae heAt, i at 

; bnca 'm. buttliug cdptwr^worbs, the pleMapt^JU^liig 
' houji^ containing ah untt8uaU7 liaise famit^, 

yiiril dwalllajli for ahotit 700 working-^ople. Beaiifo 
. 'lirh^ c^jeeta of a hahitoal kind, there were now yieible, 
ef oc^iohal o^ecti, a group of gntlf^dreBsed ladies 
'wallcing oTer tire slopes of tte^KaitfloM idiaviuini at- 
^j^detthy a set of dAitty STench naVal officers—a yacht 
yeposing in ttiie haje with a company of English gentle- 
Uien on board, indulging in cool drinks and cigars—ai 
aspirant in scieube pursuing bis own.peculiar and soli- 
^tary avpcatioui-^and I 'am not sure but, in addition 
'^'to alV tidily we l^|d another atranger trolling from a 
boat in the flordi ip the evening Mr 

Tbtoraivs hospitality brought us all togetliert and it so 
|itU oiit that a dance was Unavoidable. I mentally com¬ 
pared the ehnple but kind-bearted style of entertain- 
UMUf. ^th ' that of Scotland about eighty years ago, 
^rheiii ^eat numbers of people would asseinbla with little 
. bbeethony iu country-houses, and keep up the dance for 
''hbun^ alter which it was a never-failing, never-solved 
iSyatery, w^ they all got up-putting for the night. 
Saying for my own part no vocation to this blithesome 
exercise, I was cjuietly sitting at a window Iciokiiig to¬ 
wards the Western sky, when, for the first time during 
"■ tay residence iii north, a star appeared. 1 felt it to 
a Pod of Wdptier, and called attention to it. It was 
,it. fnls moment only n few minutes to twelve. No 
/ htbar eoch object was visible. We looked again in about 
'i Quarter of ah hour, and (tould no longer see the star. 
■: It had walked forth hy itself from the diainbers of day, 
Jooked ipr a brief space upon the earth, and then, find- 
ini' no companions, hod gone back to its shining home. 
At this tinie tlie view from the windows of the house was 
eXtrCpiKdy beautiful i a fair sky with tinted clouds, the 
nmuntaina fully seen, the fiord like a scries of mirrors 
partially diyided by the numerous little promontories; 
the idr meanwhile still and mild; and the whole bear¬ 
ing upit^ the niihd ais a great wonder, considering tlic 
'portion of the irorld in which we were, 

Ifaxt day (Sunday, 9Sth Jiiiy) brought a change of 
: yreather, and we had nothing but sheets of rain, attended 
hy a i^W temperature, till night. It resembled cum- 
:;3^etety pne <)fottr Ovm wet days in July or Aug)|it, wlicn 
'.the: tinning grain suffers so mucli. 1 had inquired about 
Cahry% and learned that it eiily takes 


« ^Ivemontli t As this Sunday was nut oiie of those 
: on: which service was given at the Kaaflord church, the 
: iMligious duties of the inmates were confined to reading 
v at home; It: is the custom of the English gentlemen 
here, when by themselves, to have formal domestic 
. 'readings on those Sundays which are blank for public 
. Worship. Buell is everywhere abroad tbe tendency of 
; .the educated English mind. I may here make the 
general remark, that an English traveller does not find 
,jsjUaioa hi Norway that prmuinent subject which it 
' ia -ju' bis own country. : There are throughout this 
$,<«BtmiSlye country only ahont 430 parish clergy. Tliere 
no'^wssent tmerated; and beyond a few hamifhls 
ot whu indulge in private prayer-meetings, there 
''it nofjaiipareni^.lndinatiott to anything of the kiiiA 
neither : Catiioiidim on the one side, nor any- 
^MeiSioditm ou.the otlier. :The people are a 
tde evidently not at all ^titutO of 




III ««e worW,*iB»d of HI*' ipstaining pTOvWencej and 
^ir adherence to thi^r own, form of Christianity it 
so decided, that t was At^uied any ope changing to 
Hptnanitm, or avowdt# a'et^ of unheUef, would be 
obliged to ipawe jlhe'ocmMry, But ,the emmest and 
Which are so cohMptcujbUi with ui, make 
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stimfgdes in baieeet iff ChHstians to mbk^ 
ttpos ahtHmert'which'i fi^ Britain^ there is 

hero n6 tiicei ' The cierjgUnan has a fixed round of 
duty; Which Ite i»kes <aum^:to perfiSrm, and 
feels like i Wmkman Who has gone through liii task. 
OnAtold me that, after his Sunday lervliWt; he put 
off tile clerieal character, and entered into society 
of his flock simply as one of thOmselvek How &r 
^is may be owing to there never haying been nhy' 
deling of ‘church iti danger’ In NorWay, ! cannot teil; 
but it is a remarkable attendant circusiattmce that the 
insiitation stands so well with the public, that tiie elergy 
feel quite at their ease. The state merely pwovides a good 
farm by way of glebe for the parish minister. The rest 
of his income arises from fees at two or three of the 
great festivals of the church, and foom marriages, 
christenings, and confirmations Depending so; much 
on the good-will of his people, be becomes bound Up 
with them in interests and sympathies; and so much is 
tliis the case, that they very often select him ai tlicdr 
representative in the Storthing. At the same time, Ills 
situation being worth fully Jj.2dO a year, he is socially 
on the level of tiie great bifik of the well-off class, and 
tlios is ill no want of authority or respect as a pubtic 
officer. Perhaps this is a phase of the church which is 
not altogether without parallel in our own history. 
Whetlier, if the Norwegian clergy had to stand a pres¬ 
sure from without, they would be Stimulated to greater 
exertion; wliether, if the people were in any danger of 
tielng shaken,in their simple faith, the%wouid rise 
among them parties zealous fur the strmi^est inter¬ 
pretations, and Clamorous for the most ascetic restric¬ 
tions, are questions whicli pcrliaps admit of but one 
answer. Meanwliilo there is at once an tthqnestioniUg 
acquiescenec and a perfect stillness. As, however, theiw 
is nothing like uiimixed good or evil in human nature 
or eartlily afikirs, it is as certain that the moral condi¬ 
tion of Norway is not without its fine points, as it is 
that that of England haa its dark shades. The people, if 
free from excitement of one kind, are also free from it 
of another. One could almost say that they rest in an 
innocence whicli lias not yet become oonscioua of its 
deficiencies. * 1 was muoh struck by a little trait whicli 
a gentleman assured me was eharacteristic, Ue was 
condoliiq; witii a pesisant proprietor on the had crop of 
the year, when the man cut him short with, ‘ Yes, sir, 
but we ought to recoilect that we had a ^od qirop iast 
year,’ This, in its extent, is surely truO piety; 

1 had expected a boat to be ready for me next morn¬ 
ing, in which to proceed uptiii Sitt inSpwtioU of the Cele¬ 
brated Altenflord terraces; but When the day came, it 
was found tliat aaother still would be require for pre¬ 
paration. Daring the mm-nihg I found some amusement 
in looking over tbe store kept by the company for the 
supply of goods to the,, workpeo^e. It was fouud 
necessary to establish such a store, because the whole 
concern was a kind of settlement in the wilderness, and 
without supplies of food and raimeUt previded jh this 
Bystematic wgy, the eblony could net have^lutuiSted. 
Imagine a long log-hbass 'on the blink Of the s^ With 
a quaY behind, llie biterior || * shii:^ Wheie every 
oonceivable article of hquiiehDhi''and p^souid need- 
groceries, liquors, cloth, lui1terdB*hei^; 
goods, schOofbOoks, meal, piffatoos, end pre¬ 
sented flip sale. The geherid: 6^ ip nalo 

aitd 'homely, but it serve* itg 'lnd'p<U|i^y. '#fow'.of 
the cUafomhrs were lounging abduh l h^ met also for 
the^first'tiihe some of the' l^% '^th;lheib''ddttrre^ 
drihaiies. ffhey Seem art lno}fohsi*#ipid6plei!idit thu dirt of 
ilieit persons is :not apt to m^^e-oue Iklt ia':IOf»with 
waiitgelifo.'' ;iO'm>:ifflhhm Beem#Ha''oMhani 'I'lited'how 
old,'*hd''lm'maiiHoned'' 

i wAstdid tluit,^tiilyrjai^tt>hbswre«.;^'''tiym^.ou;tnelh'^ 
'fiedn.t*, tod 

they bavp to ttotodi. A httto| enqtdii^ hi u little Case 
or portulfie critdie, and looldug oUt toto'lhblStodtolil^e 
eijrto shd into foiciei wrt* «' ffvmt 
'mettiwui'wderitood to positos w etosWid^'hisok'of 
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nindm t bQt ra : ^ ^nt idlo it i> not: eaisy to brio; 

out the truth, ni they mte a tort of sapentitioue diii^ 
like to precUiiai W to metter* of property. Ihe tbot V 
the Laplander, thouKh. rather like a peaked bag than a 
ehoot M Mid to be a qomfortoble article, and 1 foahd th^t 
,ieveral of the'English gentlemen wear it by prefbranoe. 

Aootlist'btonpation during the morning wat atlirded 
in a yitit'to',the Emc, where the owner wat to give a 
eiart of breakfait lunch. 1 wat much pleated with the 
neat order of everything on board thia little vess^ 
and we had ample demonetratiog that she is provided 
witti tome of the ordihary comfurti of life in no 
•tinted nieatnre.. ,.i'rom hence we adjonraed in boatt to 
the/’aBreoyante, in order to pay our reipecta to the 
captain, and withett eome firing exerciae. Our party, 
numbering neiurly a dozen periona, was received with 
dutinguitiied kindnett, and thown over the vesseL 
Here, too, Waa a acene of the nioeat order. The men, 
who exceeded a hundred in number, had a more goodly 
•ppeannoe, both in peraon and dresa, than I expected. 
Tliey commenced firing the guna at a mark on the 
rocky ahore, and aeemed prompt and clever at that 
exerciae ; yet 1 cannot aay that the precision of their 
atm came up to ttio point of excellence which I bad 
anticipated. We were aubaequently taken to the cap- 
tain'a apartment, and there entertained witli great cor- 
diaiity. I felt pleaa^re in doing even a little to impreaa 
on these French getitlemen the fact of England's enter¬ 
taining no feeling but goodwill and respect towards 
their country. When I announced my hope that there 
Would never again be war between twd nations whicli 
rather seemed to have had assigned to them the duty 
of taking a lead in the civilisation and pacification of 
tlw world, it was eagerly responded to by the men of 
various countries present. Thus ended my first week 
at Kaafiord. The next day was to see mo launched 
upon tlje cardinal adventure of my tour. K. C. 

' ' ! ■. ’ "l ! " ■ . ■ ' ■ " ■ ' 

LOKB ON GOSSIP. 

December, 1849. 

Let rural folk say what they will, we Londoners do 
contrive to make our winters very comfortable and 
agreeable: if the atmosphere he murky without, within 
doors we have bright seaKsosd fires, haj^y faces, and 
no end of entortaining relaxations, which grow heartier 
and waMiiiiBt j|i the word goes from month to month— 
Christmas is coming. It would do your eyes good in 
going along our sheets just now, notwithstanding the 
mire, to see the display in the shopg—magazines and 
mourniug, books and bonnets, cokes, carpets, cashmeres, 
and confectionary. lii strife or peace, prosperity or 
panic, on it goes, the great and multiplex life-whirl of 
this busy metropoUs i hothing seems to disturb it but a 
deadly epidemic. 

' only business,: hut bodies corporate show signs of 

rcanimihltoi s^th tliC coining on of .winter; and all our 
learned sOi^ties (Ud the nufearli^ ones too) ate shak¬ 
ing off their raoi^ion dusfe ^he Qeoguphicals are all 
^ve *lth reports from and about trayrtlers, and if 
tto ptoporttiphi thrown out can bo accomplished, we 
shi^ soon ItoototototollfrlS touve of Hie interior Of Africa 
BuknpWn regions.'^The Chemicals are talking 
J® aUtalies* organio and inortoime .bodies, aiid 

Vtortato.<klhfrosis of dJoyanataetatiilihe,’ a mj^sfexiouS 
prtoept.iltout.iaa eaay to comprehend, by the. uninitiated 
to torttohitolp** jSoplogicals are dlsoustiiigXnot de- 

, vdhttog/hhpv^ animals an^ ehate'tor'attbjecti 

' jff uatoM hirtfrfs^ay emup iith^ meet- 

where tm fing.ttaah^topducthm of new specimens 
hava'hOt’ yP*. got :.to 
-hho ■ cnd.,Of-atomatoahat|p(i The. Soc^y of .hirts: havp' 
head pipeto tor shspensjon-brtoges 

smd nipii|p|Eh to the author^ mind 

hjr of oohwohhone day stretched acniss 


brpakwitors 004 ii|hthouse% anothey pttem|>t at what 
has. been so ifftoh tnedrr-open. pilei; but in this instance 
with a system of Oounterbalaiieing weights. Tho CivU 
Engineers have survived the liltohihg to the subject of 
coffer-dams, as exemplified by tto hitoe struoturo (1900 
feet long) in use at Grimsby Docks, wht^ famous wOrks 
it is. said will by and by come ihtiiifTirlto^ flvalry 
with those on the other side of ghe HUmber to HuU. 
The deau of Westminster, Dr Buckland; was ptosaht 
,at one of the meetings, andVag^estito 
of engineers becoming geologists, so as to he ahli 'to 
make surveys without falling into error abotlt Stohi% 
Shrewd advice on the part of tlie dean. The Litoratni^’ t 
have been occupied with memoirs on Egyptian antlijuj'^ ' .; 
ties, and on Mount Sinai; and the Asiatics, as iipuplj j,' 
are busying themselves with Sanscrit Itiscriptions and ;,r 
sculptures, extracting facts useful to the bistoriah or Vi 
etliiiotngist out of matters seemingly the most intraCt- .’ 
able: even as bees suck honey from nettle-blossoms.. ^ 
Tlie Antiquaries, among other matters, have been treat¬ 
ing tlieftiselves to details on the boundaries of land in 
the old Saxon days, from which fiiett may be gatispyto 
as to nionumcnts of olden time. In a document of this .: 
sort, drawn up in the tenth century, they find hipto ; 
tinned as a houndary-inark Welarides Siniddan (y^P'' i 
land’s Smithy), or, in other words, Waylaqd .Srnijm'P 
Cave, with which we are all familiar in Scott’P famoiis 
romance of ‘Kenilworth.’ One Can Itardly forhPar * i 
smile at what, when tiiua heaped together, appeart 
Buch a strange-Ioofcing jumble; bat we know that the.'* 
grand sura of human knowledge Is thereby increased: 
so mum quique. 

Last, tliough not least on the lish comes the Boyto 
Society—the ‘ Old Lady,’ as certain Irrevtoent philoso¬ 
phers are pleased to call the venerable corporatiim- , 
The Felluwa, according to custom of nearly two cento- i 
ries’ standing, held their anniversary meeting oft St'" 
Andrew’s Day, their noble president. Lord Itosto J** ; 
the chair. The address deUvered on tlie occasion cito’!' 
tains a few points worthy of notice. Ilis lordship toti* 
mated that a series of soirees would be hPld, pP heto- . 
tofore, on a scale befitting the first learned society In 
Europe. He announced also tliat Lord John RUssell. 
had offered to place L.IOOO annually at the disposed of V 
the council of tho soeiety, as a fund from whitoi :| 
scientific men maybe assisted, and enabled to putottP' 
their investigations. The council, as you may. Bhppoi&. 
have accepted tho offer. They will have a defleate ahaV 
important task to perform in the adminisfratioh bf Hto 
fund, one that can be successfully accomplished Only tof ' 
singleness and sincerity of purpose. I,et us hojip ;toto 
no petty views will ever be atlowed to interfere Wlto a; 
trust, the conferring of which will to some extent . 
our government from a reproach under which it has 
long laiii—that of presenting the cold shoulder to 
philosophy. 

As usual,dttring the course of his address, Lord Boise 
gave away certain rewards to science iu top phkpP Af .' 
gold medata. The Copley medal, the most frohspiltaWe-^ 
Davy caiibd it the ‘ olive crown’■--■wto ’ awtoto^ to'^ 

Roderick Murchison for hit ‘ SUuiiah Stototoi’ ^GtolPjgy 
of Russia and the Hral kfoUntaiitsi’ and toher ahfe V 
works in the department of knowledge to whitoi lie hap,: 
estoclaUy devoted bimsetf. Two Royal medata Wpiplj 
given; one to Lieuteiiant-Colohel Sahiito fi*r' Re8carpileli:| 
in ..Terrestrial Magnetism |i.’. toPv;.to!toi^".to 
for- .ius palmontulogicalirm'lto.'' 

'doctor'predicted, from'vp"'j>to'tlon'..iW';;a':';,K^VW 

..Tilgate'.Fores.t, ttie.'.striictUr^. habito>'totd 

'toat..huge, saurian', the...igttsnodoh; toid'^htoP-to alBy g 

by hit, dttootories have completed the ostetoto|^^litoV 

'animal, toe.worthy savan -finds 

and gets a tnedsl for his pains, S ' 

Sif:JamesJloai's unlooked-for xetumfrolh Hie pelar 
rpgiws is etUt a subject of oohirariMba: we 
.'impression appears ‘ 

to^totohis detennintolon te ostoe htoftsj: flip sSKtofc* 















quipped, and, if dffieitd ratAtfur »tob^dep^d^ OQfiVtiii 
be dSsjSaifthed WBehnwg** SttMt iiiider tb^ ebminipa 
of Su' EdwArd Belcber; tnefcbtinie Antothdt 
tO'MU neat spring, will resume the epwch fpif Sir jobii 
Franklin and his parfy by vri^ B^rpw’a ^trWtv I 
do not gire you tiiis inforn>atl(»i s^ pPsitivei, Mt tt 
the substance of what leaks -obit ftoip nuthbrltyi The 
FrerteU minister of star is seuding oht thtee mpreseu-i 
tolires on a scientific mission to Algeria, ‘ to inquire 
into tlie best mean^of fiaturaliiing in the colony oer-, 
tain vegetable prodOctitms, such ns madder, sesame, the 
cactus cOccindiferusi the banyan-tree, from which the 
Americans make their cordage for ships, &c.: also to 
investigate tlm test means to be adopted for favouring 
in Algeria the development of the wool-trade; and, 
lastlyi to ekaniihe such oiroiimstatices peculiar to cli¬ 
mate as are hurtfhl to Europeans.' A mission of this 
nature, if honestly cohductea, may become eminently 
useful t-the more natural resources are developed, the 
better for mankind at large; at all events our know-; 
ledge of mysterious Africa will be enlarged. 

'ptcre have been, as you know, many abortive at¬ 
tempts made to appljr electro-magnetism as a motive 
power; despairing pr^eetors may now take new heart, 
for the Academy of Rouen proposes a prize, to be 
awarded in.August 1852, for the best essay on the ques¬ 
tion, ' What system of galvanic apparatus, regard being 
Md jhi power, economy, regularity of movement, and 
nmpHcity, is to Iw preferred by those who endeavour 
to derive from electric currents a motive force nppli- 
ckMe to any branch whatsoever of indnstry ? ’ The 
supersession of Steam as a prime mover is one among 
the possibilities diitertained by able physicists; whetlier 
it wilt take place so early as 1^52 remains to be proved. 
The IlitQ'al Academy of Sciences of Berlin also ofiCrs a 
prize of 100 duciiiis for ‘ An investigation of turf (peat) 
with espediol re&rence to the employment of the same 
and of its ashes as manure.’ Here is an allurihg inquiry 
for agricultural chemists. The manuscripts, which may 
; be in Oerman, French, pr Xatin, at the pleasure of the 
writers, are to be sent in by the 1st of March 18.52; 
the adjudication Of the prize will take place in July of 
the same year. Apropos of Berlin; two of its most 
famous professors—Dove and MUUer—were so much 
afiectod by the late political disturbances, that the 
former was obUged to give up his duties, and travel in I 
pursuit of fugitive health, while the latter became men-' 
tally deranged. To tliia cause, and to the university 
deputations which took place in Prussia in September 
..last, we may attribute the small attendance of German 
savant at the meeting of the British Association. 

The travelling puidie are soniewliat moved by tlie 
anfibnneement from one of our great companies, that the 
fares on tlseir line will shortly be raised .50 per cent.; 
according to some, the change is one which must defeat 
ite purpcac. .Eit^rienoe, indeed, seems to point the 
oflbet my. as yoii will see by the practice which prevails 
in i tim United States.. From a published table of sixty* 
sik railways, it appears that the highest charge per mile 
; is '^.and a-half oents (3^d.); the greater number carry 
to four cents, while on the Eew York and 
ikie,;t]ie rate is but one cent and three-fourths— 
»hq«!i BBte-fmtiJings per mile. The lowest fares gene- 
Hli^pKyatl nu tlie lines radiating ffota New York— 
Bn^eF^i^dttathan having the wit to know that cheap* ; 
neia B'^*te*iteratuui where population is most dense. 
The heatUi|i>mcntary on this Statement is the fact, that 
* the adh^hg t^^ lowtet rates of fares pay 

: tUelargw'divddijite;’' 

A gossip, te-^rte knosq must hot onIp Mk bf what: 
Is new, but also repte^ What ; is pteteessive in 
the cdd. I mtte itert^we-pruc^ that 

. another Model XzMi^hg-hnilse was opeiied hh the 12 th. 
The company vriho hhilt the ww i|i St,]^^s have 
just oempisted a pew tea In SpltMtelds t #win oecora* ' 
< modote sihgie men and so iamiliet: Judging from 
tlie demand for tueros in ttetr ^mer huilding^ the 
' new editee wiB he teihiaited.' BesMst a 


lndfdhg';houiK|iTdr:hingle men (pot by the sameoompany*) 
has flttpd.ttp in OldOompton 0treek It is 

intended fteiOteka and anisfeanti, who; lor 3s.,6d. per 
week, wiU hayh ‘ ok tte : c^ of. n pmtate.])bnie, 
combined wRh well? veritfiatod i deeping-jteoms, every 
convenienoe for washing and cooking, ainr sitting* 
hiotin, and a reading-room .supplied, with teoks, papers, 
and periodieda This estabUdiment will accommodate 
iSO lninatea 'Xliis is progress of the right sort : it is 
IBIht, however, confined to London ji k move is being 
made at Ipswicli, supported and sanctioned by Messrs 
May and Runsome, whose foundry-works are Well known. 
In the words of the report, ‘the site of a Wurknutn’s Hull 
lias been determined on, and the money is now ready to 
build it. It will cost about L.lflOO. Tliere will be forty 
dormitories for single men and lads, which will be let 
at about Is. 6d. a week, including attendance; there will 
bo alarge room for evening resort—a workman’s drawing¬ 
room, a library, and reading-rooms. The building will be 
fitted up with baths, the whole under the management 
of a resident matron and mistress. The privileges of the 
hall will be available to every workman upon the esteb- 
lishment upon paying a subscription of is. a quarter; 
and each member will thus not only have a cheerful 
room to spend his evenings in, but tlie opportunity of 
obtaining his early breakfast, his dinner, and his cap of 
tea at a cheap rate from the kitch^, where a cook will 
be always in attendance.’ If, after this, Ipswich work¬ 
men don’t thrive, it will be their own fault; and it is 
to be hoped tliat Workmen’s Halls will ero long be found 
in other cuunKes besides Suifolk. Indeed-,rumours 

already reacli us of something of the sort being taken 
in hand at Manchester and other places. Then, again, 
baths and washhonses are growing: at Birmingham 
the first stone of a bath-establishment for the poor was 
laid two months ago; and the citizens of Hereford and 
Oxford are testirriiig themselves in the same cause. It 
will be interesting to watch the gradual spread and 
increase of cleanly habits. Still more, a Coinmission 
appointed by government is inquiring into the vexed 
question of Smithfield, and devoutly is it to be wished 
that the honourable gentlemen may decide it; that we 
may no longer be in doubt as to the salubrity or insalu¬ 
brity of the reeking cattle-yard. Wont it be glorious to 
have the space now so uninviting laid out os •» park < 
with green turf, trees, and gravelled walks ? \pmt a boon 
it will be for the densely-crowded population of the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood t Cattle and swine.'puce banished 
from the city, there is no reason why slaughter-houses 
should not follow; and here your Edinburgh * fleshers’ 
have set an example in petitioning for three acres of 
land in a proper" site whWeon to erect tlie. ngpessary 
buildings. May succtos attend their effortrl and fur-. 
themiore, the sooner you get your new water aupply 
the belter, for we may then be able to profit by your, 
cx^rience. .• 

In addition to baths .and washhouses at Oxford, .a 
project is on foot for a new college in the venerable . 
university, on a more liberal standard than. |faase al¬ 
ready existing; it is not in the nature uf things that ex¬ 
clusiveness shpttidi tdways prevail. NormM ichools at . 
Gloucester .gre also'talkeil of ]n ;coiineiuion with the ,. 
satiie scheme. Bat colleges to wit i thU (Tatung, 
the new establishmeuta u> Itohmd sheUrs that a 
of .learning ia vranted M’.weU as eehmils, Qoeen’e 
CoUege, CMk, I amltold, commhneed Uith leM.thiin 
forty . studitots i while tlie coHege at Galwajf* c'otidd ; 
master only nineteen.; at rate it .will be some tii^ ! 

' before the endowed ibjBotatekjqM are token up; . 

''ef'the pteftosoravato''t^ng. a.holiday. ;ih''cu<^kence;;;i.. 

'wUiting'WhUe.tlie'.'elu<tos.-^iraw.: ..Someihin{g't^t^..than''-'' 

this is tejwrt^ Beta itoeiUtipwles; ats^ohUttTtW 
reoentiy - .heen'^cotporatedThe 
Diemen’s |Aiid....for.:Mb*tjUnltuiU,'.:iiij!e»fi 
vancement of &u»i^f’':.ltoid|iUated'.1Ud'fi#'t^ ''' 

::l#;'patrdh'^.;'iUa:.u;y:ein'Jy.fto»rt''uf!B^^ by 

?®h|^.:'<lf thU.’InetltliBjav' ■ Tte;,ui^:,'pkhljW>ed'.tepj»ks;:' 









Mate* ttiatsigKtf vdiiiiiea, besides iiiiita{ditet(, have i 
brought tftci backtti of a public Ubra^V 

as well as^ fliaiiy hundreds of ipeoimeas towards a 
museCita; and of the large botanic garden, it is piWlite- 
worthiljr recorded that * the society haye soui^t, % 
rendering the gardens attractire, and throwing'^em 
freely open to the public, to diffUse a love fi» simple 
enjoyments, and to establish tastes and habits or a 
laudable and instructive tendency' amongst a clauL 
hitherto left to fBl up the Toid of leisure hours witP 
amusement and gratification desived often from ques¬ 
tionable, if not objectionable sources.* You will not 
be astonished to learn that a large iucrease in the 
number of visitors, * whose propriety of conduct deserves 
to be recorded,* followed this wise arrangement The 
meetings of the sodety are held once a month; there 
are between 100 and 200 members, and the papers and 
proceedings are published in a quarterly journal. The 
first humber of this contains reports on the coal basins 
of Tasmania. 

Among literary matters, several valuable scientific 
works Imve lately made their appearance: supplements 
to the narrative of the American Exploring Expedition, 
geological, botanical, ethnographical, &c. We are, it 
is said, to have something very wonderful from tlie 
Stntdi on tho subject of ethnology before long, in an 
essay on races of gian considered with reference to 
woolly or hairy he^s— Nous verrons ! Besides this, 
our beyond-sea brethren are contemplating a ‘Nautical 
Almanac* of their own, so as to be indeitendent of titc 
one calcute^d by 'old country’ astronomers. There is 
much to tte said for and against. If curried into efiect, 
it is proposed to reckon the longitude from New Orleans 
--a point six hours in time, or ninety degrees from 
Greenwich; and then to bring tliis en rapport with the 
observatory at Washington. An astronomical journal 
is also to be publisiied, to comprehend ‘not only re¬ 
searches in every department of physical, theoretical, 
and practical astronomy, but also Investigations on all 
subjects directly connected with tliese, such as pure 
matbeiiiatics, geodesy, the theory of instruments, &c.— 
to the exclusion, however, of popular articles and gene¬ 
ral spcottlations.* Such a design, eminently calculated 
to prontete peaceful relations atnong philosophers of 
all civilised countries, deserves to prosper. 

A work hag just made its appearance here, published 
at Leipslc, whkh may be ranked among the curiosities 
of literature. It is entitled,' Btogpraphical Bibliography, 
or Dictionary of 26,000 Works, Ancient and Modern, 
relating to the IfistOTy of the Public and Private Life 
of Celebrated Men of all Times and of oil Nations, from 
tlie Beginning of the World to Our Days.’ The dedi¬ 
catory page’shows the name of Alexander von Hum¬ 
boldt surrounded by an ellipse of stars, and the work is 
oficred to him as ‘ premier ednn&able of scientific Europe.’ 
’The author, E. M.Oettinger, says, ‘this work which 
now very modestly knocks at the door of the learned 
world'is the fruit of twelve years’ labour, the explo¬ 
ration of twenty great libraries, apd of 10,000 catalogues, 
which we have turned over during this period.’ The 
book is a tall quarto of nearly 800 pages: If favourably 
received; the au^<sr intends to bring out as a sequel 
‘ Historieid fiiWfigraphy, tio contain all the Monographs 
^ r«^tiag to ^ ^Ople and Countries of the Universe.’ 
Stfeh « thi^ reminds one of the patient 

toboUts of menkisb historians. Jfr dhtn, another learned 
German; hat sent Over: his first volume of ‘ Contribu¬ 
tions to Molecidar-Phys^a:' EpUowiDg;the general prac¬ 
tice Of'?hl8 eemntrymito, he begins at the beginning, and ! 
starts * Analytical Geometry ’ of the subject:! 

at this rate it vHU be long ere he reaches the end, Tteto 
is a fact Worth notpt coBneWted with the history of 
book: some years isj^ Chm mate a most: iinportont 
::di8(mtory in the kwsrelating^to el^fikio currents, whidi 
for a bng time Was knows o«to thxoqgll W 
verston broui^fcidat by somd FyiiBchifiati as his own. 


At iengto the' l^yat ioclet 
;Phm W toseittobes; hniioUre/ 


if 'Sis value:''Of 
Hieir Coj^y 


medal, whfeb: appibtal W* reanimated the doctor to 
farther labours in ihe,a^8 field, end ho dedicates his 
book to the Sodety, as he says, ‘ ottt of gratitude.’ And 
here I may mention that Mr Smee lias publisiied a 
supplement to his ‘Electric Biology,’.wlUdt he colls 
^ Principles of the Human Mind.’ It eonsirts of a setiei 
of texts, in a style somewhat aphoristic, on the various 
subjects developed in his former work, embradlng all 
Rental phenomena, in health and disease, deranged or 
^defective: in morals, aesthetics, instinctive and acquired 
ideas. We are to have a tranilation, too, of Quetelet’e 
‘ Laws of the Social System ’ by Professor Nichol; aisd, 
to leave this topic, I may just add tliat Hr I,ayatd is: 
again at Nineveh > he reaped Mosul last September, 
and has recommenced his labours. Already a painting 
has been discovered which exhibits the mode in which 
the two huge sculptured hulls were transported to their 
respective positions. 'Phis time Mr Layard is accom¬ 
panied by a skilful draughtsman ; be has again visited 
the hill-tribe of Yezidis, or.Devil-worshippers, so that 
we may look for another interesting book in due season. 

Noteworthy subjects are continually turning up in 
various circles of gossip, according to their quality, 
‘ Have you iieard,’ says onc,‘ what the “ Kecneil of tlie 
Societc Pulytechnique” says about a new mode of tam¬ 
ing waste steam to account?’ The proprietor of a 
factory took it into his head to introduce his Wmsto 
stearfl under the roots of ])ine-applo plants; and such 
w-as the combined effect of heat and moisture, that a 
magnificent crop of ripe fruit was the sjieedy result, and 
of a much finer flavour than usual, owing to the growing 
part of tho plant liaving been daily exposed to the open 
air. Then another will call your attention to the mon¬ 
ster monolith, mentioned also in the same publication, 
which has been quarried by the Russians to serve as a 
pedestal for the statue of their late empferor, Alexander. 
The huge mass is 80 metres (98‘45 feet) in length, by 
7 metres (22*97 feet) square, and weighs, or is estimated 
to weigh, 4,700,000 kilogrammes (4626 tons). Six hun¬ 
dred quarrymen were engaged two years in preparing 
it; and its erection, under the superintendence of M. 
Montferrard, a French architect, required 80 capstans 
and 2000 men. The stone wliicli supports tlie statue of 
the great Peter weiglicd originally about 1800 tone, less 
tlian half the weight of tlie new block, wliich, it is 
to be presumed, we must regard as a specimen of the. 
gigantic scale of Russian operations. A third asks 
you to look at some notes he has made of recent 
American inventions, wlicrc yon find that a Mr Bussey 
of Illinois lias patented a machine which makes fences 
and ditches at the same time. Ho describee it as a 
‘combination of two ditching-machines,so that the setfis 
cut from two parallel ditches shall be elevated and 
placed, witli tlie grass, out in a continuous ridge be¬ 
tween the said ditches at one operation,* Then in Mas- 
sncliusets a Mr Howe has constructed a most ingeni¬ 
ous machine for sewing—to do the work of sempstresses 
and tailors. Tiio cloth, or other material, is held be¬ 
tween wires, serving as basting threads, attached to 
metal plates, w'hich move with the progress of tlie work. 
Two threads are used, one carried by the needle, the 
other by a sliuttle. The needle is curved, with the eye 
about one-eighth of an inch from the point ; a vibrating 
arm in wiiicli it is held thrusts it through the clotli 
about threerfourtlis of an inch, wlien the protruding 
curve and thread resemble in appearance a strung bow, 
ImmediBteiy the shuttle is mado to pass tbroug^L this 
bow, between the steel and string, in subh a way. that 
‘ the thread which was carried in by the needle is iinip, 
rounded by that received from the atmttle ; aind 
needle is drawn out, it forces that which eras recdirod 
from the shuttle into the body of the clotoi Arid as 
operation is repeated, a seam it fonodd whiidt hae oh: 
each side of the doth the same eppearitodd w that d ven 
by stitching, with this pecuBw^, that the thread shown 
on one side of tho cloto is- ehxlusivd^ that which wae 
giyea oiit by the Deeme><hhdithe thread :teen on the 
(hlier side is exdoiively that vvhidi was given out by 












tfie It will therefon be «een,’ thnt imnuet the 

iflfuitor, 'ittiitt i (titeh it made wt eret^ bftdk snd 
of the ihtittie.' 

This letter is perhftpi too long : but, H Medame de 
{itdSl Once aaid in writing to Benjamin Cimatantt * I 
not time to ahorten it(’ and 1 am how compelled 
to letMveral iteiui jftiihd over till niy next, which I 
JmOe will reach you early in eighteen hundred and 

vffly* :/ 7 , ."y- 


THE PITCAIRN ISLANHEES IN 1849. 
THmus are few {ieriMms unacquainted with that romance 
of naval hichny, the ‘ Mutiny of the Bounty.’ Yet ae 
we hare aome fresh infowriotioh to give respecting 
Bitcaini’e Island, and the descendants of the mutineers, 
•yen those acquainted with the story will not object to 
be nmiiided of it. 

In 1789 his majesty’s larmed vessel Bounty, while em¬ 
ployed in conveying the ^bread-fruit-tree from Tahiti to 
the Btitish colonies in the West Indiesi was taken from 
h« commander. Lieutenant William Bligh, by a part 
of the crew; who, headed by Fletcher Chnstian, a mus- 
ter’s mate, mutinied Off the island of Tofoa, and put the 
lieutenant, with the remainder of the crew—^in all nine¬ 
teen per^ns^into the launch. After a passage of 1200 
leacaes, they arrived at a Dutch settlement on the 


island of Timor, The mutineers, twenty-five in num¬ 
ber. were supposed, from some expressions which escaped 
them when the launch was turned adrift, to have made 
sail towards Tahiti. As sOon as this drcutnsbuice was 
^own to the Admiralty by the arrival of Bligh and his 
ItSbmpanions 'in England, Captain Edwards was di-dered 
to pfoCeed in the JPandora to that island, and endeavour 
to discover Khd^biittg to England the Bounty, with such 
of the erew as he might be able to secure. On his arrival, 
in Match 1791, at Matavai Bay in Tahiti, four of the 
mutineers came voluntarily oti hoard the Pandora to 
surrender thcwisolvos; and from information given by 
them, ten others (the whole number alive upon the 
idand) warn in the course of a few days taken; and, 
Wilfa the Exception of four who perished in the wreck of 
the Pandora near Endeavour Strait, were conveyed to 
England for trial before a court-martial, which .id(}ndged 
six of thmii to suffer death, and acquitted the other four. 

It b^ame known to the commander of the Pandora 
before ho i«dh the Pacific that the mutineers remaining 
in the Bounty were reduced by desertion to no more than 
nine, mid that they sailed away with several Tahitian 
men and women, each having taken one of the latter as 
his wife> on the 22d Septem^r 1789, intending to week 
some U&inhahited island, and having established 
thWiselTes on it, to break up the Bounty, so tliat aU 
trace of them should bo lost. 

This was managed so securely, that all Caiitain Ed¬ 
wards’s attempts to gain information of the Bounty and 




touched faUsd, and nothing was beard of the mutineers 
for twenty years afterwards. In 1808 the Amorican ship 
iTopa* of Boston, Captain Folgar, touched at Pitcairn’s 


lind to liii fiurprtfte f6u&<| it inlkibitiid by the 
M lim'mutineers, headed by Alexandef mnSth, who 

his name to John Adams. It was ascertained 
uat those who diiginally ismded were-^besides 

(%tistiat(' and Smith-r Young a midshipmnn, M'Cpy, 
btiils, Quintat, soameh, and MTilliams armourer, to- 
ge^f with etw pa tivBB. their wives, and the native wives 
of th8’Euro^t$& Bht now none of the pien remained 
ellye bat Smitii. THe whole populatiob amounted to 
&irty-five, who' a^mewledtodvSww a* their chief.' . They 
ntl i^ke Engltsb, and hw brnd; ndunated byhim in a 
ttiKm.'4nid'teli«(ms:WS||rt ■‘'Y '' ' ’ 

|t:k eomewnM Hegoter that lacte did net be-; 
own till fiveyenrii later—namely^ t!U 1819. the 






j^iy etjth C^taln pipon of thr 7 %ihb to 

anim'‘i'bf';'pD'uEat’S' yint..''atodenta71v. anhtaaohed 


Wfaat they believed to bo an unihhnhtted place, to behold 
plantations regularly Ihid. out, aiii huts more neatly con¬ 
structed, than those oh. the MtwqnesM islands. When 
about two miles fiom the shcre, tome natives vgere ob¬ 
served brin^hg doWn their canto oh thtSV' shoulders, 
dashing tbrou^ a heavy surf, ahd .naddling off to the 
ihips; but .their aetohishment was imbounded.on hearing 
one of them, on ^proaohing the ship, call oiit in the 
Dglish language, * Wont you heave us a rope now !• 

The first man who got on board the Briton wae ’ Thurs¬ 
day October Christian/the first bom on the island, and 
son of Fletcher Christian. His only dress was n piece of 
cloth round his loins, and a straw-hat ornamented with 
the black feathers of the domestic fowl, ‘ With' a great 
shoK of good-humour,’ says the captain of the Tagus, ‘ we 
were glad to trace in his benevolent countenance all the 
features of an honest English fade.... 1 must confess,’ he 
continues, ‘ 1 could not survey this interesting person with¬ 


out leeiitigs or tonaemess ana compassion.' tus couipaiuou 
was George Young, a fine yonth of Seventeen or eighteen 
years of age. If the astonishment of the two captains 
was great on hearing their first salutation in English, 
their suipriso and interest were not a little increased on 
Sir Thomas Staines taking the youths below, and sotting 
before them something to eat, when one of them rose up, 
and placing his bands before him in n posture of devo¬ 
tion, totinctly repeated, with a plctobg t"**® wd man¬ 
ner, * For what we am going to receive, the Lord make us 
truly thankful.’ 

The two captains accompanied these young men on 
shore. With some difficulty, and a good voting,_ and 
with the assistance of their conductors, they atoinpUshed 
a landing through the surf, and were sooii aner met by 
Smitli, alias John Adams; a man between fifty and sixty 
years of age, who conducted them to his house. His wife, 
who was blind with age, accompanied him. lie was at 
first alarmed lest the visit was to apprehend him; but on 
being told that they had been till that moment perfectly 
ignorant of his existence, he was relieved from his an xiety. 
Being once assured that this visit was of a peaceable nature, 
it is Impossible to describe the joy on seeing those whom 




cocoamuts, and other fruits, with fine fresh eggs, were 
laid before them; and the old man would have killed 
and dressed a hog for his visitors, hiit time would not 
allow them to partake of his intended feast. 

The colony had now increased to nbout^hrty'six per¬ 
sons, mostly grown-up young people, betides a number 
of infants. The clothihg of the females consisted of 
a piece of linen reaching from the wsdst to the knees, 
and generally a sort of mantle thrown hiosely over the 
shoulders, and hanging as low as the anMes; but ft is 
covering appeared to be intended chiefly as a protection 
against the sun and weather, ae it was frequently laid 
aside, and it is not possible to conceive mote beautiful 
forms than ibey exhibited. They sometimes wreathed 
caps or bonnets for. the htiti in the most tasteful man¬ 
ner, to protect the face fironi the rays of the sun; Und 
though, as Captain Fipon observes, they only had the in¬ 
struction of fteii Gtabeitean mothers, ‘to ^ress"*’'®^®'^* 
in London Would be delighted with, the simplicity, and 
yet etoant taste of these untaughifemales.’ 

Their native modesty, assistw by .# proper sense of 
religion and morality initiUed ini® ftdlr youftful mhids 
by John Adams; had preserved these Mtereeting people 
perfectly chsiste; Mid free fixim all hind* 

Tto W Isfcoured, whBe yoUngj in thetolttotto: tne 
ground ; stid.iwhtii possessed ef.'a'.'titM.tieht 'qUAitl^ ef 
cleswUd land stid Uf stock to milntidn a fitmiiy, ftey 
wto allowed to mato; but ititoys toh to toient of 
Adams, to® .toto hy a mart^^ ceremoUy M his 

' ..;Buc|iytitii.to'eeBnty''infoimntion''jilVtototototo ” 

.ihk’ltttotitog'.-cplony'tUl, Captito'Bwtmj^;tftito.'.;«t.in 
tige Ifi lh25. Not Via ton itof, to mtuifttm 

idtoi'toto of to' inutineers to** lektolf 
to'.writhig.,: :'They wm« tok«i;gtoHs-'Ato^*: ®to.J^'*to' 

sinned b« him..:'.. .Tim:tmUAmtoif«.l':2|toniHye.'''vtir 











OHAMBEBS’S EDIJ^BUBGH JOl^NAL. 


ttnil liig CovanMlai,’ barv tiucc made them familiar to 
01041 readen. <i 

It appeared that Christian, after haring possegged him* 
self m,ihe Bounty, and while sailing awny from Tahiti, 
adrisodly selected Pitcairn’s Island for his destination 
on reading Captain Carteret’s account of it,* whii^ was 
in the library of the Bounty. On ianuary 1790 he 
reached it, and lauded all the stoies from thu ship, in¬ 
tending to dostrov her, and with her all trace of the 
whereabouts of himself and his eompanioiis, Oiiot 
established on the island, they fg^t their condition com¬ 
fortable even beyond their most sanguine expectation; 
and ererythuig went on peaceably and nrospetously fur 
aliont two years, when Williams, who nod the misfor¬ 
tune to lose his wife about a muntli after his arrirel, 
by a fall from a prerapioe while collecting birds’-eggs, 
became dissatisfied, and threatened to leave the isliuid 
in one of the boats of the Bounty unloas he had luiothei 
wife- -an unreasonable request, which could not be rom- 
pUed with except at the expense of one of his coiupa- 
liiuns; but WilUaius persisted in his throat, and thu Ku- 
ropenns, not willing to }>art with liliu, on aceoniit of his 
usi'fulnoBS us an uTinouieT, constrained one of the blarks 
to bestow his wife upon tho n^iplicant. Tho rest of the 
male iiathes, outrageous at this act oi flagrant injustice, 
made common cause with their cuiiipauion, and matured 
IV plan of ipvenge upon their aggressors. 

Their plot was revealed to the wives of tho Kuropcans, 
end these ladies naturally, in such a desolate place, set 
too niueli value on their husbands not to give warning. 
The method in which they apprised the^e men of their 
danger is very charucteiistic and primitive, bringing 1 1 
mind a scene in the ’ Imdy of the laike.’ They iiitm- 
diiced into oiio of thoir songs the following wolds 
‘ Wliy does black man sharpen axe 1 To kill white man.’ 
But the warning was unheeded, and all but three of the 
piiity wuie murdered, inoluding Cluisliaii. 

After this things went on piutty smoothly, (ill M’Coy, 
who had been employed in u distillery ia tMutlaud, tiiud 
an exiicriment with tho tea-root, and succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing a bottle of aideut sphits. This induced Quinta] 
to * alter his kettle into a still,’ and tho natural conso- 
quenccs ensued. Like the philosopher who destioyed 
himself with his own gunpowder, M’Coy, intoxicated to 
frenzy, threw himself from u cliff, and was killed; and 
Quintal, haring lost his wife by accident, demanded 
the lady of one of bis two remaining companions. This 
inodost request having been refused, be attempted to 
muidor his countrymen ; bnt they, having discorcicd his 
intention, agreed that as Quintal was no longer a safe 
meiulier of their conimumty, the sooner he was out oi 
the way tho better: accordingly, they split his skull 
with an axe. Adams and Young were now the sole 
survivors ont of the fifteen males that landed upon tlic 
island. Thoy woic both, and more particularly YuUng, 
of a serious turn of mind; and it would hare boon won¬ 
derful, after the many dieadfUl Bcenos at which they had 
assisted, if the solitude and tranquillity that ensued had 
not disposed them to repentance, liurlng Chrisiian’s 
lifotiiuo thoy only once read the church service; but since 
his decease this hod been regularly done every Sunday. 
They now, however, resolved to have morning and oveu- 
iug family prayers; to add afternoon seivice to the duty 
of the Sabh^; and to train up their own children, and 
those of their late unfortunato companions, in piety and 
virtue,^ In the execution of this resolution, Young’s 
education enabled him to be of the greatest assistance; 
but be was not long suffered to survive bis repentance, 
having died eoon after, Adams steadily and sucoassfully 
ooulimied the good work which he and his late compa¬ 
nion bad begun. 

The ohild^ acquired such a thirst after Srariptural 
knowledge, that Auame in a short time had little else 
to do than answer their intenogatories, and put them in 
the right way. A» thoy grew un, they acquired fix^ 


■t Carteret dlsgavercd Titoabn'e Uaad In the eorvetta tho Sml- 
lorn tn 17(16 An acoounl of his voyam woe afterwards drawn up, 
together with Ooeie'e fleet voyage, and pubUebed by Uawkeswortli. 


habile *f morality and piety; their colony improved, 
intermarriages occurred, and they soon formed a happy 
and woll-regulated society—(he meiil of which belongs 
to Adams, and tends to redeem the erours of hie former 
life. He died, honoured and respected, ou the 4th March 
1829, aged iix(}-five. 

iiiich was the information obtained by Captain Qeechy. 
He found, oil suivcyitig tho islaiifi, that it was no more 
^han about seven iniics in circumference, the abrupt 
srocky coast rising to about 10.<i0 feel above the sea. 
The population hod then angmenfed (o eighty perichs, 
who, being descendants of Kuropcaiii and native women, 
still form an iutoresting link in petsuii, intellect, and 
habits between the Jiuiopean and Polynesian races. 
They are tall and robust, with black glossy hah. Since 
Captain Boeeby’s visit, shii» are cuustauUy touclilng at 
the island. 

We now come to the luort r(‘coiit account of tho little 
colony. This, singulaiJy eiiuugli, is supplieil by the sue- 
c(‘a8or of the fiist sliip sent out to seek the Bounty— 
namely, the Pandora, which airived at Purtsmonth only 
a few months ago. She touched at Pitealni’s Island in 
•Inly, and found that its population had iiictcosed to 149 
Souls; seventy-five males, and seveiily-iour fiMnliles. Of 
these we have seen the following inteivsting analysis: — 
The * oldest inhabit ant* is a Tahitian woiuaii, iq;ed eighty, 
widow ol Bdward Young the midshipman. Thete are 
also two men of the fiist geiioratiuii—one of them a son 
of John Adams, named Aithnr; and the other a son of 
Mathew Quintal, named (Icurgo. Theie are also seven fe¬ 
males of the first generation, of whom tbiee are daughters 
of Adams, and the test of PleUhcr Christian, Vonng, 
Mills, and M'Coy. Tho lemainder arc childien of the 
second and third generation, 'i'hore aie eight marriage¬ 
able males, and seven luairiiigcnblo females. 

Other information brought Ivy the Pandora leveals that, 
during tho last five years, one-fifth of the population 
have been born. The bcalthuiess of the climate may be 
judged ol from the low rate of mortality. Since 1881 
there have been only sixteen deaths: four of thorn aeci- 
dental, four of fever, one of disease oi the oar, one of the 
hoiirt, one of cancer, one of consumption, two (d’iiifluetiva, 
one ill childbirth, and one in infancy. T’he diseasos most 
piernlcnt are asthma and catarib, which prevail mnslly 
among tho females; bilious attacks arc fVeqnent, but 
slight, and cosily give way to tioatineut. luHuensa had 
visited tho island during the lust seven yoors, and canged 
two deaths. 

The inhabitants arc iudastiious, especially the females. 
They all rise with the sun, and retire to rest very eaily. 
The men aic occupied chiefly in ciiUiratiiig the ground 
and caiqioiiteriiig; several ot'the young men are good at 
cabinet-woik and as blacksmiths. From August to No¬ 
vember they Lave plenty of employment, digging yams, 
also planting them, with bananas and potatoes, weiHliug, 
&c.; and when not busily cuiplnyed, they generally meet 
in the morning, and it tho weather is tavonrablo, go 
fishing; while ou Saturdays they go out huiiting for the 
Sunday’s dinner. The Sabbath is still kept most strictly. 

The females usually assist in the cultivation of the 
ground, pieparing thatch for tho houses, and, in fact, are 
111010 employod than tho men; they are gouerally very 
strung, many of them being able to carry u barrel of po¬ 
tatoes down to the landing-place, the path to which ia 
very rugged and steep, and in the rainy ecosoii very difii* 
cult to ascend oi descend. 

Tho food of the inhabitants is diiefly yams and po> 
tatoea, animal food two or three times a week. Fish is 
becoming scarce. Bedclothes ore generally manufactured 
by the females from a snecies of nmlberry. Wearing ani. 
psrel they obtain from tne whale ships, in exebango fot tlw 
produce of the island. Cotton cloth is mttdi watit«d« 
amongst the other scaroe articles ore blankets, waeUs^, 
and soap, 

The mriaprudence of this primitive cemmubity Is qx- 
ceediiigly simple. On the ^rit dny of tacit y«wt a (^iaf 
uia^strale and eonneiUet we elected; peqiwtti, male 
and female, ov«t sixteon yean of age, being vCtest, The 
chief magistrate then ehooses Ids eounsellev or setaetaiy. 











Wbnaii. 


oonvene^ m aind to pfetide 'Orer 

eott^il' uwmbled to wttlo '.dUpatoiii : TiM!i», '%<1t<er'the 
|kiMng<^«*£h tide, are rei^nrod to a j«t 7 ofAya ^non8, 
vko return a regular verdUit. In criniiual oases, the 
ptmisfamente are either labour or finei. If in civil dis- 
.pttttti the decision of the jurjr is not satisfactory to both 
parties, they are allowed to ;a{>peal to the coniiuander of 
the ilri^ of her majesty's Shifa of warerhich may touch at 
the island. A lef^lence made to CaptMn Beeohy while 
there, less on a jndj^l matter than on a point of con-e 
teieuee, is a totting instance of the scrupulous regard 
these people have for a vow, eveh when inconsiderately 
made :—wives, it may ho imagined, are very scarce, as 
the same restrictions with regard to relationship exist as 
in England. Oeorgo Adams, son of the patriarch, in his 
early days had fallen in love with Polly Young, a girl a 
Tittle older than himself; but Polly, probably at that 
time liking aome one else, and being at the age when 
yohng iadies’ expectations are at the highest, had incau¬ 


tious^ said she ' never would' give her hand to George 
Adants. He nevertheless indulged a hope that she would, 
one day relent, and to this end was unremitting in his 
endeavours to please her. In this expectation he was not 
mistakeii; his constancy and attentions as he grew into 
manhood, his liaudsoiue form, softened Polly’s heart into 
a regard for him, and had nothing passed before, she 
would willingly have given him her hand. But the vow 
of her youth was not to be got over, and the love-sick 
couple languished on from day to day; victims of the folly 
of early resolutions. The weighty case was referred for 
Captain Beechy’s consideration; and the fcai-s of the 
party were in some measure relieved by the result, 
$rhi<>h Was, that it would be much better to marry than 
to continue unhappy, in consequence of a hasty deter¬ 
mination made before the judgiiient was matured. They 
coUid irol, howdyer, be prevailed on to yield to this 
demeien, and':'ihe Blossom left them unmanned. Love, 
hovrcver, eventually proved too strong for overwrought 
priaciple; and a letter from Pitcairn’s Island, dated 19th 
Match 1830, stated that George Adams was married to 
Polly Young, and had two sons. 

Since CapUin Beecliy’s visit, the average number of 
shijui which anchor off the island hag been eight or nine 
per annum, mostly Americans, who, it is satisfactory to 
state, arc retorted to behave well without excepi '.en. The 
last vessel that touched there was an English brig from 
New Zealand, bound to California with emigrants, there 
being eight EnglUh women amongst them. On the 
arrival of a ship on the island, no one is allowed to go 
on board before the pilot, who takes charge of the boats 
when landing, and provides for the_ captain when on 
shore;, each .family in rotation furnishing a pilot, or pro- | 
Tiding a substitute, who alvrays expects a small remune¬ 
ration from visitors .for his service. 

We have also gleaned the following particulars of the 
soil,' culture, and meteorology of Pitcaini’a Island:—The 
soil is very rich, hut porous; a great proportion decom¬ 
posed lava; the .ether a rich, black earth and clayey 
.giWnnd. The climate is temperate; the thermometer 
. ffOm A8'to 89 degieeg in the shade. The wring .com- i 
jbefices Itt August, which it harvest-time, and yams and ] 
'itoh^oei are dug; and of potatoes there are two crops 
.which are planted in Pehraary and July, and dug 
and Noveinber. Thm'e are nq regular trade- 
iru>^i .ia summer mph ths the wind prevails mostly 
fiuitt .wtr^Muth-east to hurth. Northerly winds are gehe- 
rally llgh^^omh dccempanied with rain or i Wh<m 
the vids^ it siorth, :!^^^^ iatamhly goes round to the West- 
war^, Zrhm Quarter, and south-east; the strongest | 
..gales prsVaU. With find from south-west, it ia,gene.r; 
rally clear weiithm^ iSnUi moderate hreeaes. la / winter 
the prevsiting winds .aM seuth^west. to eatd-soiithHsast. 
Thd tmimal and syghtsdiile 

. are-^-goats, hogs,«nd pdtd%; yi^sV ewd# ^imtatoes,^t^ 
apUroot and tano fn smali qaantiKes ; ptonhalns, pines;' 
IMdoss, orangee, hrWd-froit^ simaci^eS, U and the 
wazilian plum. ihCiimly ■gra5i.''is; mid#i," "■ 

' vfsum its distance-fircmi any^^dther Of the ; U 
Polj^esia, Pitoalmti UU»d is 


plane'in the world. To tWs maylm asc-ribed the gratif^^^ 
ing toiaidtyiwith Whieh 'tlie peS|iie preserve their simple 
virtues and modmty. Slay the'day;!^ 
the vhwa el other jiatiens ffnd their way among, them I 
We augur nothing fhvoutable, however, from the yisit of 
the (hip on its way id >^Hforaisr-«'tO''end from which if. 
is: not much out of the' main track;.:/' It; is to be hoped: 
that the crimes of the ■* digmngs ’ never bsi imported 
among the descendants of crew Of the Bdutity.,' ' 


CAPTAINTHINGAMY; 

BY wsner B. ST JOHX. ^' 

A POTSi has urged that there is very little: in a natOe^ 
remarking that a rose by aiy other name Wotild be 
equally odoriferous. I am sufficiently barbarous in my 
tastes to differ from tlie great poetical philosopher, and in 
d^cnce of my own ideas, narrate the following story, 
which is strictly historical, and may be found in a few 
lines in several records of the French navy. It will at 
all events prove that a name may be a very dangerous 
thing at times, and place the owner of it in awkward 
and nnoomfortable predicaments. My illustration is not 
singular, and is selected from many, because it contains 
certain subsidiary incidents likely to interest. 

At the very height of the revolutionary fever of 1792, 
and when nearly all the remnants of old families had 
emigrated from France to seek refuge in Germany and 
England from a torrent they hod not the heart nor 
chivalry to stem, there remained some few exceptions. 

A few, like liouget do I’lsle, the author of the ‘ Mar¬ 
seillaise,’ remaioM in the mother country,and, indifferent 
to the changes of government which popular feeling had 
brought about, determined to serve their native land, no 
matter by what name the central authority might be 
designated. Among those who did not consult this pre¬ 
dilection as to whether it was less proper to serve the 
Guuvcntion than Louu XVI., was a young noble, by i 
name Count Le Roy Louis dc St Cyr—a designation as 
fitting for. the day as would have been Lord King Charles j 
Si Peter in the time of Praise-God.Barehones. In 1792 j 
all apjiellations which relished of the old state of things I 
had vanished. The word ‘citizen’ had effaced ‘sir;’ 
and Brutus, Sctcvolo, Scipio, Hienzi, and ottier names 
celebrated in history, had taken the place of the Jeans j 
and Jacques, and esjiecially the Louises, which were held 
in abhorrence. Streets and towns to which Saint was 
affixed had dropped the handle to their names, while inns 
and trades made prominent by signs had all adopted 
patriotic dcsigimtions. 

Count Le Roy Louis de St Cyr was a brave and able 
naval officer. By the desertion of all the other nobles, 
who composed almost exclusively the officers of: the 
navy before the Revolution, he found himself at fiire- 
and-twenty captain of tbe ;magnificent frigate: Ftnus, . 
manned by as terrible a crow os ever volunteered to eat 
up the English for their country's good. He al^ was 
what was called a ci-devant—that is au exr., meaning an 
ex-nohle. Alibis Buhordinaio8.:were yohwofficers .who 
had served before the mast, mid who hOm more ej^- | 
rience than manners, more iuantical.; knowledge / thhn 
theoreUcal education. The Freniffi navy was at thiS; ttiue 
under tt strange discipline, ^'iksi offioere i^pjiSiwhsd ; 
by the state, but the crew always conffrhiM 'dr 
the appointment at their WRl. The ffiremi^rPiR 
petty officers were hot pattiolis, wore had 

their elubs on board, those of the wtramWf'm ' 

par^ beihg alwhys »» Hie majority. -Tsbfig dh^ , 
.w«Te-;held.-.on-.-.o31vp(^h».'OOBO«rning'..'.'t|tove«rirjeoi..y,iTho;''.^^ 
amount of'Vespect'ta/bp-tbOwn :W>;>.'i%eem;'Wi^^rigomdsly''.'^ 
discussed, as wdll a« the aiiionnt b£ oheiiliettee. Of Wturm 
thaduperimw wem themtmff riiou’d uhmvy, while 

in feW:ridj^.:WMTh«rii<ri.1lW.touflh:riM.'bat wh«i8''l{M^ 
todhem.'.i''l|iiMi«ov«i%/the 

'Order ria^-irimriyed,' and, Wiirilii.Wia.ji^^'i .rifttsedWhhV. 
dhrima, exr«m* ‘hi cases of urgency.' TEws Watraerdiha^:: ' 
Wositidn.df M any otheg-riiaa have'total^vi 

dhiiWgsnlted thd service, and annihilated Hie effiebuoy of 
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tte liitvyj bat this m«mwt of brief but wild entfctt- 
riftira it*. «<Feet«; w erer bad., LucUly tbe 

eyetfeni dM liot ofttUve tbe entiueiasM,, v 

Th^ fenut lay in the harbour of Brest, u«d«rg»ittj 

some necessary refitting, which prombed to occupy a 
mouth, and Captain St Cyr, whose department thu did 
not esseutiaily concern, resided ashorei, the itiote wilwgly 
that he was not quite as wali as might have been wishea. 
y oung, haudsome, elegant in persou and mauuers, the 
cxmobie was, however, sufficiently sensible to a<lopt 81?" 
the habits of the times, It w8%,to his scrupulous ob¬ 
servance of trifies, ,and',by other qualities, that ho had 
escaped prison end death, although bearing a name 
which was, in the days of the guillotine, a living and 
hourly coiidemuation. But the young man was mild, 
affable, arid unassuming; Bravo us a lion on bis deck, 
mid obeyed with'iMwsiva respect by his men, he had 
never fuu^t * duel. While his crew hud gruff answeie 
enough for the nowly-riused officers, who spoke their own 
language, and whose manners were their own, they never 
presumed upon the license of the times with St Cyr. 
Several infractions of discipline had been firmly punished 
by him after a trial before a jury of half officers, half 
men, who, led by the calm statement of their captain, 
always decided according to his opinion. But he never 
punished without good cause, and was adored by bis men, 
who, if they were licentiously free, were ill-paid and ill- 
fed enough to oflbrd them an excuse for being unruly. ^ | 
On shore the captain was equally clever and popular, 
lie lodged with a saddler named Boutard, and even took 
his meals with the family, composed'^of the father, 
mother,, and a very pretty daughter, whose name he<i 
been changed;from Antoinette to.Bucrezia. Luccezia was 
a charming innocence, os the French say, of nineteen— 
sprightly, handsome, good-hearted, and pure-minded. 
Her education had been neglected; but Captain St Cyr 
was so good-naturod, that, for the eighteen months he 
had at long intervalB lodged in the house, he had amused 
himself by making up for this deficiency. The family 
adored their lodger, as worthy people always do when 
they hare a nice young man under such paternal sway; 
but, despite the republican severity of the times, and the 
undoubted civism of Citizen Boutard, they reverenced 
the noble, and, despite all his advances, had never ven¬ 
tured on familiarity with him. They delighted in his 
urbanity; they proclaimed his admirable democratic man¬ 
ners everywhere ; but they, one and all, remembered the 
distance which society IumI placed between them only 
twontyffour months previonsly. Old Boutard spoke to 
the young man with dogged respect ; the Citoyenue or 
Citizeriess Boutard with affectionate respect; while Cu- 
crezla addressed him always as a being who was too great 
and mighty for familiar intereommuniori. Nothing that 
young St Cyr could do altered this state of things, 
iivery morning and every ^temoon the young officer took 
his breakfiMt’arid dinner with his landlord, put Bucrezia 
ill the way,ef her studies, and then, retired to his own. 
.The evening he. spent pa^y at a club, and partly at a 
coffi^hottw, yrhere he read the news from Paris; , now of 
a kruly :kemendout.>iffiaraet^^^ Haying perused the 
pi^^n, chidMd with the habitual visitors, chiefly naval 
oflreeis, J» ir^urndd; tw the line; du Dix Aofit—so called 
inveaiiHrieiuetation ef the 10th of August, the date of the 
; eveiihjiwir of <^eni<marchy>^Mnd supped with his Iicst’s 
’ ^B^ wisitrto i^ tfa^ .weremtform!^ at dawn. 


^ day Le^oy Bouis dd Cyr 

sat; 'ftt : tlw^ Boutard longer than 

usuaB Hadid 'imt '^ieadc,' He was. in a profound reverie, 
aint hiaeotnpas^jioDB repgkutly '«etpeoted hU silence; The 
old man'amoved'airay, the inotber knitted a etocking, 
the deleter eomed seme manuscript music whi^ tM 
naval officer hriudunMwed fCom a friend, ' 

^Citoyen ^uterd>’ suddmriy. exaUiitted' the oaptain, 
startipf from hie havezvou njay ebjeetion to 

> tlhe hoirat saddler l«b,lrit^i||i tp ^'ground, and 
/levered' it to atims; -toine tm: or 

'!^iee dezeii stpehes; vridjEe £iictetia {utned white, and 
rra,atidsiiheBit!|ddicf whokpdNltrithl>Iota.'.- .‘i 'h > 


' Monaieur le Gomte. said Boutaxdv looking with nh 
air of regret at his favoorito pipe, 

'I think you said mmtsieur and count)* observed St 
Cyr with good-natured irony, , 

*1 heg pardon, Clboyen Capitaine; but wby do..yov 
joke with me S * 

•Citizen Boutard, or rather Papa-Bou^tfd; I arir.so 
much in earnest, that if you wott1i*haTe riie,'l:shirii rise 
the -right which the law gives mf; and taking yottr 
paughter by the hand, ask the justiee to unite.ris. „ 
all joking apart, my dear friend,’ I love your ehild j 
she can find it in ber heart to take me, and yon.; to 
permit our union, this will bo the happiest day of my ; 
life.’ 

‘But Monsieur le Comte, this is impossible; 1 Your 
rank, your family, your ’- 

‘To, la, la!’ cried Captain St Cyr, stopping the be¬ 
wildered saddler: ‘ why, you are talking treason by the 
yard. Uecollect that we are under a Kepublic, that all 
distinctioiia are abulished, and that to say what you have 
just said in public would cost you your bead! ’ 

* But, wife,’ said Boutard more astonished than ever, 

' do I hear aright! la it possible) And ypn, child) ’ 

The Citoycime Boutard made no reply, being too much 
I astonished to speak ; while Bucrezia bo’wed her head 
almost to the table, as if wiping away the blots on her 
paper. 

• Mjr dear friend,’ continued St Cyr, ‘ yes or no 1 ’ 

‘ Yea, yes! proud and happy father that I am I But: 
speak, child: it is for you to answer.’ 

‘ I have always been an obedient daughter;’ said 
Bucrezia in a low and almost inaudible tone. 

‘That is not enough,’ said the honest saddfer more 
calmly. ' I married your mother because she loved me, 
and because she wished it, I hope, as much as I did; and 
we have never repented. My daughter—-my only child— 
shall not marry to please her father. Speak, ^rl; am I 
to refuse'! I am ready, though a wish I never dared to 
hope for can now be realised.’ 

’Speak, Bucrezia)’put in the captain humbly. . 

‘ 1 never ventured—I couldn’t hope,’said the daughter, 
sobbing in her mother’s arms;-’but 1 should bare died 
if the captain had married any one else.’ 

This answer of the agitated girl satisfied all parlies. 
The naval officer was enraptured, the parenfif delighted; 
and Bucrezia—who had never suspected the long- 
chorished passion of the young count, but who, sociiig 
him every day, had unconsciously entwined her heart 
round his existence—was painfully happy, so much had 
the scone taken her by smqirise. 

It was late when the captain went to his coffee-house, 
which he found frill. ■ The end of the ex-king’s trial was 
approaching, and the public mind had been worked up 
to a perfect frenzy of excitement. The Paris papers of 
the day were actually fought for bjr the . eager iqpid- 
uuncs. ‘I’he captain took his seat tn a comet; heard 
all the reports of the day, and then entered into cori- 
versation with some of hit frienda IVhile talhirig, ho 
noticed a young man—a provision-merehant Of his oirii 
street-radvanco towards him wirii some dCini^riHms in 
loud conversation. Marcus Brutus Canifliard was one of 
the followers of Marat, and president; of the Cordeliers 
Club at Brest. More from msm and frenzied ardour than 
cruelty, he deucnnced all inispiciout persons with eager 
and furious , haste, and . had sent ma»y''a%icfbn to the 
scaffold. ' lljs influence; with the mob'.was great; arid 
though more moderate people Were in the int^ritjt hy 
dint of energy and loud'riilkirig the minm'ityi.wud^ ljse^ 

. rally master.. -.Marcris'-aspired to khe. harid'.'ef''B^m!!ri^t; 
and.kboogh iriways repellm.'l^he yourig rirl; id|M^^ 


Vi'pm succesB .'.aS'..''Certrini'v The.' -imprniient'.;Ni^'|iMd.'' 
.Boutard had himself undeceived him; arid 
proTlrion -merriiant went iu search of a 

tioaefaeroos arid base schotee in his hea4»|. 

‘ Hast heacdk Citizen Poitl^ ha a 


1 . ‘ Hari iheacdk Citizen Feitriqa 
. hideottS' .dew who was 
morrow I It is to oelebmga'i^ia;| 
haTs.a better goddem^iiabliift'khtii 
■rotea fiir LucieBia, the hgMrigr cf ^ 


enaigiif ua., 
I* 
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* All 1—*111 * etied mo«t of the penone in the 

' I And whet Revest thou, oepteiii t ’ continued Ceuchard. 
^ ^^h•^ the esoeUeut citoyenne cannut, and will not, 
Mrfbnn the part which r^uitea a holder and more 
ineriOMed aotreia,’ 

V iRoat hear the at'istoef* cried Haroua with Airy. ‘He 

\ Ihihka the ynun;; lady too delicate to do honour to the 
Beptthlie,' 

* Not to aarre the^Repuhlic at a good deughter and a;^ 
MCellent irifo, but too delicate to lie made the aubject o 

' a ooifaedionaa quarrel,* 

And the captidn quietly left the place. Two hours 
later, he was arraated under the teniblo accusation of 
heing a suapeeted person, which in most cases was cqui- 
yalant to condemnation to death. 

Marcus Brutus Oauchard was a member of the tcrrilde 
tribunal which at Brest decided on the fitness of its iu- 
babitltnts for the giiillDtine or for liberty; and the reiy 
next morning the narul captain was brought beloic the 
bench of judges, the denouncer sitting apart to guide tlio 
pioeesB. The captain was calm and firm, though pale 
with having passed a sleepless night. Jlis colour soon 
eamsi however, when he saw his beloved Luorezta, her 
father and mother, among tho dense orawd which filled 
the large ball. 'I'he judges wore seven, and sat at a 
green-baize table, Marcus being behind them. I'he public 
accuser stood at one cud, tho prisoner at the other. A 
dozen geusdamios kept order. 

‘PrlMner,* said one of the judges,‘thou art aconsed 
of being an ox-noMe, the son of a duke and duchess.* 
‘Citizen President, I didn’t choose niy father and 
mother.’ 

The abdienoe laughed. The captain was a clever man: 
ho knew very well that in that time ut popular oiinii- 
potenoe he must speak to the populace: they were his 
real judges. 

‘Thy observation is correct, citizen; but except rotniii- 
i»g thy pay as an ollicer, what proof of ciiisiu and devo¬ 
tion to the Kepublio host thou given j* 

‘ I have otPewd luy swoid to iny country; and to prove 
my contempt for the rank you make a criiae, I was 
yesterday accepted as the hubhand of Lucrczia Voutard, 
the lovely daughter of an honest, hard-working oitizeu.* 
Tho audience murmured their applause, Marcus ground 
his tsetb, and the judges looked puzzled. 

‘ Vojy proper nbiieratiuii of pride,’ continued the judge, 
aAer Ming refroahed by Marcus. ‘ But thou wilt not 
deny that thou art called Idi liny Lcuia dc Si Cyr 1* 

' Uertaiuly not.* 

' Ah, ha 1’ said the president with a look of triumph, 
while many at tho crowd growled forth their dislike, 
‘ tliou iusultest the nation by such a name 1 ’ 

* 1 didn’t give myself these names.’ 

‘ But thou wilt not duny, prisoner, that the nation 
having abolished the title Le Itoy (old spelling of Le 
floi), thou art guilty of insult in presenmg it in thy 
name.* 

* Citoyen, the truth of thy obsen ation is as plain as 
thy wisdom. Henceforth I suppresg the king.* 

The audience grinned good-humouredly. The jiidgos 

looked angiy. 

I But, oUfzen—and I recommend thee to be respectful 
«—if then aholishest tho king, thou preservest the hated 
name of Imuis, abhonod by all Frenchmen.* 

‘ Why hated t ’ said the captain, amothoring hia indig- 
natibn* for ho reapected tho misfortunes of Louis XVI. 
while adhering to the government of his enemies. 

* M*hy hatMl* thundered the delighted judge; ‘bo- 
osuse it is tho &anj» of a tyrant new being tried for his 
crimes,’ 

‘Thou speakest of the Citoyeu Capet,’ observed tho 
naval ofRoer, adopting tho popular style. 

‘ Still,' oried the prMident, annoyed 1^ ssothsr general 
grin, ‘ It is the name ha once went by.* 

‘ Lrt us then ooasidiir it suppressed. Im Boy liouii 
gMo, T reiuMu with an w&tt name.* 
iWUonery eonttuuad the judge, again prompted by 


‘ Ws wont quarrel about particles. Citizen President'; 
T supprsM the di.* Applause greeted this sally. 

‘ But the St Cyr!* oried the judge. ‘Are not mints 
abolished also! ’ . 

‘ Ma foi I 1 don’t know,’ replied the captain, ' not 
having the honour of ihose gentlemen’s nrquainlancc, 
except it ho bt Barbe (the j^der magazine). But I cut 
oiTthe St, and temain tho Citizen Cyr.* 

‘ Mot zo,’ screamed the enraged hut inde&Ugahle judge; 
“* Cyr is an epithet of royalty.’ (C^r and Sn-e arc pro- 
nonneod tho saute in F'onoh.) 

‘ I.et us then abolish the Cyr,’ said the nfiicor quietly, 
and I remain (‘nptain iictbing, or—stay —I must hate a 
name, and I can’t think of borrowing one. Henceforth, 
Citizen J’robident, I take and assume the name of Cnp- 
tam Chose.* 

Iloiirs of laughter, incxtingnishable, tumultuous, greeted 
this assumption of the nsnic of Captain Tliingamy or 
Thingumbob, the only traitslalion of Captain Chose in 
Kuglisii; and the judges saw that tho populace had given 
their vctdict, which tiiey dared not iniptigii. Still the 
irate and vindictive Marcus determined on one lost cltoit, 
and the presideiit lieoaine his organ. 

* Prisoner, certaiuly the name of Captain Chose, the 
afiiauced hiisbnnd of the Citoyenno Boutanl, is uivie 
enough; but 1 have one more criiuo to necir’C thee of; 
thou ail the eaptahi ul a fine frigate, christened by tho 
batollites of tho ntonatehy the yeitus. Why ha'll thou 
not adopted aoino mon' patrintie epithet t’ 

‘ Citizen Pi-esidsnt, I ionnd iny trigale with this name, 
and with a figare-head representing the celebr.iU>il Indy 
in queition. Itul I bow to thy ubjuclion. Citizen I’lC'i- 
denl, and taking into eonsideration the waiit-i oi tlie 
times, and the peculiar habiliments of the so-called god¬ 
dess, [ give notice that Captain Chose is heuccfoith com¬ 
mander of the t'ans-ailottes!’ 

Tho delight of the crowd was intense. ‘ Vito le C.iTii- 
taine Chose!’ *Vno la ll^publiquo !’ ‘Vtte la Belle 
Hans-ciilottes I ’ mared the hoarse voices of tlic })eo]iIe, and 
in five minutes mote tho naval ottieei was eatiicd away in 
triumph. Tho sailor’s joko about Venus’s want ol ]iiin- 
tsloons, and the happy application of the popular epithit 
assumed by all extra-warm patriots, excited frenzied 
enthusiasm, and the chairing only ended at the town- 
hall, where the despotic but good-humnured populace 
insisted the marriage should lake place that day, and at 
oiiee. The escape of the cool and self-posbCHsed captain 
was too rare and happy an ocrurreiice nut to silence all 
scruples, and in two liotirs nioie the marriage wat cele¬ 
brated, being secretly performed over again by a priest. 
The minister of niariiio, infoimed of the event, sent a 
brevet of commander—equal to our post-captain, 1 be¬ 
lieve—to Captain Chose, and the name lemnined. Under 
tho Kmpiic the naval officer retireii to the wreck of his 
estates with his wife, while at the Hcbtoration, offimded ut 
remarks made about the original rank of his spouse, ho 
never resumed his titles. He proudly preserved his npiue 
legalised under the Bepublic, and which, though not very 
'Common, is yet freuuently to he found. A happy mar- 
riago Marcus Cauenard made that day, and all Brett 
long remembered Captain Thingamy of the Sani-culottes. 


THK OOTHA ALMANAC. 

MonSSN historians, j^liticians, and newspaper editors, 
owe a thousand ohligatioss to a^compsci poeket-anuual, 
which has been printed ond published for the last eighty- 
seven yiats ill Prince AHwit’s birthplace. For its size 
—(it is only about £ inches by 4; and though it ecptaiiis 
some BOO pages, if not inoonveniefitly Ihidt}—fte ' Al- 
rnanach de Gotha* ie one of the moet nmarkahle perio¬ 
dicals extant. Bui being a calendar of Hates and nations, 
the volume for }8£0, recently imported, le made more 
remarkable than most of its pmeesMOre, from the 
ebangee in principalities and empirsi which the paet year 
hae produced. I'hls ie in some meaitue atieeted by tho 
Amrteen densely-printed psigee of tqihiMoiM et ghanm. 
nmttf’ oeCMienad by events whhA eoOk 1*laoe while the 
odithm WM passing through the press. 
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,Tiiq AlinivAMh do Gotba bri^ tjli« poHticftU ttatiar 
tical,|U>ti bMtocieaiget^pby ofiiaarljr tbo world lu gaBit* 
Tftl down to .th* latMt dato, -IminediateljF iuooe«ding ibo 
uauiUttnontiily cnl^dsr iq a ^mpalogy of each 
ooreroijti, with a list of hie iiring relations, fhon comes 
a catalogue of wch ofiihdots of royalty in every part of 
Europe aa are not resna»t--together with their coUatlrals. 
So that if you wish to fiiiU out the precise degtee of oon- 
saiiguinity enjoyed by the reinotoii: copslit to royalty, this 
almanac will give the requisite information.^ To eai-iis 
head of a family is added short statistical notices of the 
extent, revenues, and nuinter inhahitants in their 
varioiis posaesaioiiB, 

The next department—rthe annuatVs diphmatique-^vi- 
ables the inquirer to leam the name of every prominent 
governmental eraployd not only in Europe, but in both the 
Americas, it ranges in alphabetical order of each nation 
all the ministers of the principal European and Ameri¬ 
can, and some of the Asiatic states, together with the 
ambassadors and diplomatic agents. The statistical par¬ 
ticulars are extremely comprehensive: no words are lost; 
but every detail which the diplomatist or politician may 
wish to learn at a glance is cleverly compressed. Not 
only are the boundaries, extent, dependencies, &c. 
of every kingdom and principality marked down from 
the latest treaties, but the population of each is 
eiiuTuerated from the must recent censuses. Where the 
representative system exists, the proportion of represen¬ 
tatives to the people is also computed. The regal, diplo¬ 
matic, military, and naval expendituic, with the amount 
of debt, funded or unfunded, and interest payable thereon, 
is, moreover, set in each instance against the revenues. ' 

The slippery condition of the political world has evi¬ 
dently put the editor’s ingenuity to a severe test, and we 
cannot but admjre the skill with which he has conquered 
the difficulty. Lest a dynasty should be changed, a 
ministry overturned, or a parliament abolished while his 
printers are at work—and thus falsify his labours when 
but just consummated—ho has put a date to each page; 
so that he only holds himself responsible for the state of 
things he sets down at these pretnse * presents.’ indeed 
he is so particular on this point, that he tells us in the 
preface the exact time his work ocenpied in being printed, 

‘ The impression,’ he says, ‘ commenced on the 9th of 
.Tuly, and ended on the 20th September.’ For his statc- 
iiicuts respecting nrinolpsdities and powers between those 
dates bo pledges bis reputation; hut will not answer for 
the future, nor even ibr what may hap})en while his 
sheets are drying. To show what mighty changes were 
in progress while that simple process was in operation, 
it is only needful to refer to the copious ’additions.’ 
Even in this the editor has not been able to overtake the 
existence of the newly-erected sable ‘empire’ of Hayti. 

There is, however, a more sweeping perplexity which 
the painstaking editor has had to grapple with, it being 
one involying a vital pineiple. The Almanach de Gotha, 
^ will ^ readily inferred, has ever been a right royal 
publicaiien ; its Te0 life-blood has been infused into if 
oy kings and priiicOs.^ Indeed its earliest numbers con¬ 
tained tearcely anything »hore tiian a list of the reigning 
houses in Europe, the birthdws of kings and queens, the 
dates of their accession and their lineage. Conceive, then, 
the hesitation and disfaste with which the chronicler of 
kings must have been obliged ht leet to admit into his 
gazetteer—a repub^Cr, psteept.invthe c^ Swititerland 
(which hasitS: spwdal. SkCeptions},;tlhe very name bf Such, 
a fbqn of goyensuilmt has beep neeessafUy ignored by Ihjs 
regal r^nd .ttntiiji.tbe preson't year. TAieave out Franco 
was qf' ^rw .lid|ibttibd%;; Y *5 ae titles M6 abolished in 
that c^ntiy,. the.inaiii llAint of Jub^bst i^r thw book 
would but ibr ginweful man- 

the iid[itpc.,A!Us .tip this implant hiatus. 
‘pMpite,>he says mhif Strike*, ‘ths aboiititrn of tittes 

thi ^Pity vfhW hks b#i decided by ,# most, rbeent 
revqlmtOTi ai France (larbw eontiBuesihe leiimed gen- 
'*taraiUt;%,W'#rch'piff9i|IS^eiM^«%ai(pressionihs’7<Mt’),'' 
/.bh;ilA;«»«q4«ded in tite^A&ahiMib the names of the 
iuaitiieui IVsnchlhraitias aduidk have Mtlierte ^red in 
it. A deei:^ mayindned for a time suppi# the via of 


certain tittos; bpt can it destroy ths histbrie imj^riim^ 
efface the noble feminlieences whiidi the heritors Of thiise 
names preserve and call opt I;doubt.it.’ ;Withfhii. 
ffattering unotieni the author—following tha i^e, that 
whenever a concession is cbntemjblateiih .U-tl^uId' be - 
yielded graceiblly and aBreservedjY^ha# «dom^ hIS- 
present year’s labours with a poitodt of the mesidenini 
the French republic; but, like Gregory in 
Juliet,’it order * to have the law bn his itde^thsTenotai 
!||^e paragraphs of the opnstitutibn'by vitiw # 
sident and vice-president are elected.' 
are those of the young Emperor of Austtig: 

Joseph), Marshal Kadetzky, Alexandra, GtiOtd ^dhsga 
of Uussia, and Che king of liolland. > 

Having admitted the principle of republics in general, 
the comiuler has patronised those of America, North and 
South, with copious notices; and which, by the, law of 
alphabetical arrangement, take precedence, and Bt|md 
first in the anntuiire diplomfUiqite. This rule has not 
been, however, inflexible, as we shall presently sec. 

From the causes we have adverted to, the novelties In 
this edition of the annuatre stalcstiqae arc more striking 
than in any former volume. Out of the maze into which 
the revolution in Italy iias tangled the numerbS^: etidM . 
of that country, the editor has managed to definesind apr' 
portion them to their various owners with pralsewerthy 
clearness. The late federal constitution of Switzerlliiia, 
which has put a now political face on that oountry, 
rendered the stereotypes of the former almanacs quite 
useless, and the article in the present volume is as en¬ 
tirely new as if Switzerland had been a countiy just dis¬ 
covered. The closing portion of the almanac is a, chronicle 
of the principal events which have transpired iff various- 
parts of the globe from July] R48 to the end of June' 
11149. This annual register, though compact rather than 
complete, will be found useful for reference. 

The history of the Almanach de Gotha, since its first 
publication in 17(>3, involves some curious circumstanoes. 
As we have already mentioned, at firsf it was so .eoip- 
pletely a court calendar for Europe; that in 1792 it 
declined to admit the existence of the Frendi Bepablic;. 
and continued year after year to print, immediately under 
the head ‘ France,’ Louis XVII. as the reigning monareh. 
Tho moment, however, Napoleon, become right royal, and, 
by be^ proclaimed Emperor, qualified nitnself for a; 
place in its pages, he figured in them, together witii; hii> 
whole family, down to his remotest cousins. So iinpoiiiySt,:’ 
an engine of public opinion did this eonqueror deem #•.: 
little Gotha annual, that when Fren^ domiaian ati-. ^ 
tempted to force the French language into the liteSatiifl;.';/ 
and law of Germany, it succeeded in putting this work ' 
into a French dress; iji which,from expediency, it has 
ever since remained. Previously H had been issued solely 
In the German language. It was then that statistic 
and the diplomatic lists were first registered by the ooro- 
mand of Napolwn, who almost became its editbbi for he 
exercised a stringent supervision over the print#.. In 
IttOtl an edition had just been worked off, when a body 
of French genadarines entered the off oe, and Without eon- 
descending to give a word of explanatibb, destroyed the 
whole impression. The editor trembled, submittbd, and 
hurried off to Paris. There he learned hif offenoe—wiidh 
was, simply, that in obedienoe to the eanie alpHabetieal law 
which has indaced him this year to usher in kingdoms and 
brincipalities of ancient date with a young roMhlic, ho 
had opened the Saxon-EineSt line of German prineet witii : 
Anhalt, while the Emperor Napoleon—by that time *Pro» 
teeter of fhs Bhentsh Confederatien’—msisted an being 
plaeed at the head of the Bhine nobles; that, in foot, tka ' 
alrdiabet should, by his express oorumand, oommwM udiUk'' 
‘ N.’ To iQc# these orders being oarrled out, thq adltiep 
for that yesiT was: reprinted in Paris. WheMwr i&si kti*' - 
perial emtor mUed # proof-sheets of moeHSdbifi putn-' 
bora is.not;statedj:but certain it is titiittif# twonolc# 
of .the;:Al#uistch !de Gotha is ati«r(y‘ ffltnt on 
successes of.-tiie AJliee .ia wIimM in which th# 

tith« a bMi o« ff 0A#|f#ie»Ad«#g 
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tbe peirev uf Bonaparte, .tbese obrouiolet wei;e : almost 
' eXmntivfilT: occupied with his deeds, aud witb the triumphs 
his giietn^ ann^e. Portraits of his .relatiTes adoni 
tvrxj iiunth^ to the exelusiou of mos( others. 

At the restoration of the Bourbons, hovfever, the editor 
—oiiee more installed at OotlMr->tpok coura^, and ven¬ 
tured a prtralt of the prinoOstegeUt of England; but it 
. was qpt till after the battle of Waterloo, and the total 
overthrow of his e^tor4n-chief, that he dared to men¬ 
tion the previous victories of; the Allies, which he at ]as|i 
acknowledged very handsomely in a historical rioumi. 

From that time the Almanach de Ootha has rapidly 

man’s life, oommendng at the same age, for L.9S, How 
many working-meu «e thwe who, to the great benefit of 
tlieir pbysieat liealth, might give up these indulgenees, and 
seoure the great benefits we have indicated for theie fami¬ 
lies? Is it not worthy of a great effort on their part to 
throw up a barricade against the ftiturewant and misery 
thatemay otherwise overwlielm them ? For it is an appal¬ 
ling fact, that the death of every thousand heads of fami¬ 
lies leaves at least four thousand women and cbildren in 
poverty, unless some such provision as that wo are now 
pointing ont has been previously secured.— Newspaper 
paraprapJt. ,, 


tiM iiicrea^ in utility; and it may now be regarded as 
the tnost ooiiiplete register of the kind in existence. 


AROCMEHTPM An FEMINAM. 

And, young ladies, i>emiit me to address a few words to 
you; let me appeal to you, and invoke your assistance in 
this holy cause. Voiir inhucnce with the ruder sex is oon- 
feesedly great, and it ought to be so. Oh, do exert that 
tniluoneo for goodl Ijet each of you this night become, 
as it vre^-a Fatlier-Cliiniquy or a Father Matthew for the 
cause.^^^: tlio pledge ere you part with y'onr 

eseofi ittU night; give the youth of your choice your 
uliimatmHf that he must cither resign you or his bottle. 
(Cheers.) He dares not refuse you; and if he did, he must 
be a dolt and a dol^rd, and not worth picking out of the 
gutter. (Cheers.) What!—prefer a grog-bottle to a pretty 
maid^ Monstrous! Imiiossible! Young ladies, let me 
ask ymi, would you permit the [Mjrfume of your ambrosial 
lips to be mingled and contaminated with the odious 
fumes of the taproom ? (Cheers.) Would you actually 
euffer your dear dL-Ueate checks (don’t h!ush,_I did not 
say Ups) to be toadied by lips whlcb loft their last im¬ 
pression on the grog-glass? Out upon the thought: I 
■ am: edre yon would not. Oh, then, 1 beseech you, if any 
of you here have—and I doubt not there arc many of those 
in; your company to-night in whom you feel more than a 
: ooinia^ intemst—urge them to renounce tippling ; pledge 
tlietn' to leetotalism, ere you pledge yourselves to them. 
It Is your only safeguard against the dire calamity of 
becoming that worst of wretches, the dninkard's wife.— 
SpeaCh at a iiedhabile Cel^iraiion in Coohville, American. 

AyASHIKO LlqtUOIt. 

A edrreepondent, who calls liimsdf the ‘ Washerwoman's 
Friend*’I'ksre is now washing liquor sold m Shef¬ 
field at. thq meat extortionate price, beautifully labelled;’ 
but fiir the benefit.of washerwomen, who are generally the 
really deserviug poor, we will imitart the wonderful secret, 
V’hidi haa been obtained from hoad-riuarters; namely, Mr 
; welvctree^—1 lb. of soda, J lb. of lime, and i lb. of soap. 

' aiKlit and soap are boiled together, and tbe lime alone, 
'In IwO quarts of water; and then, after being boiled, are 
M required. Yhia recipe can be as weU manufaCT 
turM by a poor washerwoman as by a soienliiic olicmist.— 
Liverpool Siandartl. [Our lady readers will thank us for the 
- following stfil more distinct reoipe;—^Dissolve 1 lb. of lime 
, in boU^ water, strddng twice thrbugli a flannel bag;, 
di^lye aepssf^tely ^ lb. of brown soap and j lb. of soda— 
bell the'three together. Put 6 gallons of water in boiler, 
and, when boiling, add the mixture. The linens, which 
have been 8teei>ed in cold water for twelve hours, 

. arei wrttng ruiLt^ any stains rubbed with soap, and put into 
Iboiier, ;W^re they must boil fw tlurty-fiyo minutes. 

. nw^lwe then drawn (the liquor being preserved, as it can 
be wid .three timM in a tub, and clear boiliiig 

. aver tli^v: Kub them out, rinse them well 

in;4m1<f :WAt^, and they^ a^ for drying. By this 

proem.'twq-tlfirds of tne ordinary labour of washing Is 
aavi^hiMekbhhlK with entirety; tlie clothes 

'iu6''tfinkn'b)bmiik-iiWi!3''. .are .lees worn than..;.by; the.ordinary 
mode’' nOWay damages 

’..the fltbrie.'.' ..^^:.loqg^;.ihM';jhwltfid7'iwttrM''ef.'anneyv^^ 
and 4laeemfort,-fthe:wi#l^ will, to the use of' 
y.ihit mixture, came, we me At*ue^ to be 
the tbtogs .ilUt were.J^CilvnffltK^ 

. of beer a day:'k*wqtilvaleBt te luSida, nyeaepMty 


. 4'fihme of beer a day:'k*wqtilvaleBt to luS 
inffipient tq imanm a niaafa me, eontmeueing 
.jCasfilldeath, Twoouneea of tobaoooa wm 


,, mfi'Wpetodftnre «f jUI, iik g ye*, oy 


veek*e«qQnlta' 
.eieutto huNt* » 


TO-DAY. 

Lbt dotards geieve for cMLdhood's (lays. 

And only those look hack 
Whoso wasted wealth or shattered health 
Betrays a shamoless inick: 

I cannot join in motirnlng time 
For ever passed away-— 

For whilst 1 look on Katuro's book 
I’m thankful for to-day 1 

The trees are still as fresli and green 
As ever hrannhos, were. 

And still, in primal vigour seen, 

They wave their anno in air; 

The rivers sing the self-sanie song 
That they havo sung for aye^ 

Whose burden, as they glido along, 

Is, * God is here io-day! ’ 

fa 

Thera's not a bird upon the bough. 

Or leaf upon tbe tivc. 

But in the summer twilight now 
As sweetly sings to me: 

Tile bleakest wind that winter blows 
Con chase disease away, 

And shower biewsings in the snows 
Tliat hide tbe earth to-day. 

And everywhere a thousand gifts 
Invite us to rejoiee— 

To grieve no more tbe days of yore, 

But raise a thankful voice: 

That tell us, though the world were fair 
In years removed for aye, 

The earth and sky, and sea and air. 

As lovely arc to-day. 

Then tell me not that childhood's days 
Alone are fraught with joy— 

That manhood's fancy cannot raise 
The structures of the boy t 
The childish mind is lost in dreams 
Of pictures far away. 

But man beholds insjcstic themes 
In wonders of to-day. 

Oh y* whoso eyes upbraiding rise, 

Pronouncing fate unjust— 
kVlw walk the earth with cherished hopes 
1.0W trailing in the dust— 

Discard a false unia;inly thrall. 

Nor Own so weak a sway, 

But iiopo In Him who gavo yon all. 

And thank Him for to-day! 

CHAnLBS WlI.TOX. 
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TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

IIOATINO IN THE ALTENFIOni). 

Pbeparations for our boatinpr excursion being at length 
completed, we set out at nine in the morning of the 
31»t July. We had a stout boat of considerable size, 
with tliree approved men, the ehief of whom, Sfirn 
by name, could speak a little English. A box of ino- 
visions had been arranged by our kind friend Mr Wil¬ 
son, of the Kaafiord store. I carried various scientific 
instruraents, and niy young companion took his gun in 
the liope of a little ptarmigan-shooting. We had skins 
and other appliances to make the rear part of the boat 
comfortable; but I iiftcrw.'irds found tliat I had reckoned 
somewhat too lightly on the chances of the climate, 
tliough the deficiency was rectified by friends on tlie 
way. Tlic weather was now again calm and extremely 
warm, insomuch tliat, during the middle of the day, I 
found other integument tlian my linen blouse quite 
unnecessary. 

Once more, then, upon the fiord, and now for a longer 
excursion, for it was my design to explore tlio ter¬ 
races of erosion throughout the fifty iniles of straits and 
bays intervening between Kaafiord and Haramerfest. A 
little way past Oskarnaes, where new ground began to 
come under observation, 1 found the slate rocks over¬ 
laid with B crystalline limestone, which at one place 
dipped into the sea in a vertical cliiT, enclosing masses 
of tlic slate. It was curious to observe all the included 
masses near the sea sninotlied and scratched, wliile 
tile including rock was rough, and vrorn away in con¬ 
sequence of weathering. In this place, where the 
Kaafiord valley may be said to open up into a wide 
space, these markings are aa well impressed as in the 
higher and narrower parts, where one might expect 
tile glacier to be more confined, and consequently more 
energetic. This spot, in short, appears merely as a 
part of a trough which had extended much farther 
seaward, with the same markings on its surface. One 
can scarcely’, on seeing such things, resist the impres¬ 
sion that the relative level of sea and land has not only 
at one time been much higher, but that at nnotlier it 
has been much lomr, than at present, allowing ice to 
descend into hollows in the frame of tlie land far below 
tUe present sea-level; for, as is w^l known, ice cannot 
descend far into the ocean, but always, on meeting that 
element, floats atray in masses upon its bosom. 

Leaving the recesses of Storvig, Melsvig, and Talvig 
for subsequent examination, we moved directly on for 
the part of the fiord where the terraces of erosion cora- 
nwpee. By a terrace of erosion, it will be reniembered, 
is meant a borirontal cut in thit forehead pf ithe moun- 
taioous meohanlctd s^on made.by tiie sea in 

the h!R-fiiU.w, aiid indicating; its height fl^ve tide, 
the shift of relative level of sea and land which has 


taken place since it was formed. In most rocky coasts 
there is a beach formed, with a cliff rising more or less 
abruptly' from it, and tills beach would become a ter¬ 
race of erosion if the land were to rise twenty feet or 
more out of the water. Sucli objects are not very com¬ 
mon ; but 1 had seen examples on the coasts during the 
late steamer voyage, and I was now about to visit some 
which may faiiiy be considered ns amongst the most 
remarkable in the world. 

Tlie monotony of our day's voyage was only broken 
by a landing wbicii we were tempted to make in a 
recess of the coast, where we observed a few liuts, and 
exjiceted to find population. It proved to be only a sta¬ 
tion where men live temporarily while drying their fish. 
We found frames erected, with horizontally-disposed 
poles, all covered over witli split fisli in the process of 
drying; but no human being appeared on the ground, 
eitlier to protect tliis property or to encroach upon it: 
the huts were closed, and the grass growing up to tho 
very doors; all was a gray solitude, only speaking of 
man ns an occasional visitant. Leaving the boatmen to 
take their dinner on the beach, we advanced up tlie side 
of a Iiigh short valley which falls back into the coun¬ 
try. We found a wild rude scene of mingled copse and 
morass, together with spots of sucIi luxuriant herbagej 
tliat I wondered tliere w.is no small farmer making use 
of it for his flocks. It seemed a portion of the earth 
wliich had yet liardly fallen under the condition of pro¬ 
perty. 

The coast on our right—that is, towards the east— 
consisted of an alternation of deep recesses, tearing 
various names as flords, ami bold promontories. In the 
afternoon, after rowing upwards of twenty miles, we 
began to approach Koma^ord, where we designed to 
spend the night. Tlie washed, shattered cxiast lierc 
presents remarkable disturbances of the slate strata, 
with curious interjections, veinings, and contortions. 
Many blacks appear, lying on the slate, of totally diffe¬ 
rent kinds of rock, and therefore presumably brought 
from a distance. By and by terraces begin to apiiear, 
with many of these travciled blocks reposing on them. 
Such stones speak, and the tale which they tell is as 
truthful, perhaps more truthful, than most of those 
narrated in hlack and white. 

At length, at an early hour of tlie evening, we turned 
into a coraparativdy small, but sheltered and almost 
land-locked recess, where we first see palings along the 
green hill-sides, indicating pastoral farming, and then it / 
neat house seated a little way back from the thore, 
with a number of amaller buildings scatteied fiiear it, 
including one which advances as a wharf into the sea. 
That pretty red and yellow mansioii, so riant, with ita 
clean dimity window-euthtins^ tmd a litU4. giu^n! iu 
front, is the kiopmau’s hoh^ of Koraag^ It has a 
small porch in the centre, with a wooden esplanade and 
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a short Sight of step! descending on either'bRnd. A 
good-looking man, in the prime of life, leuts over the 
tail at the srharf to receive us hs we land. We ate 
met by him with a few courteous words in English} we 
present Mr Thomases letter Of reOoiHmendation for Mr 
Biiclj, the fciopniais, who presently appears, a bulkier 
end older man, of^temarkably open genial countenance, 
reminding me much of Cowper’s description, thoug.i' 
not exactly true as fat as dress is concerned— 

' An hon^t man, clrao-bnttoned to the ohin. 

Broadcloth without, imd a warm heart within.* 

He meets ns with welcome, and we are speedily con¬ 
ducted, with our baggage, to the house, a few steps 
ftom tile shore, where we are at once introduced into a 
clean parlour, adorned with family portraitures and some 
of the favourite prints of Sweden and Norway, parti¬ 
cularly the never-absent royal family. Mr Buch, how¬ 
ever, does not speak any language besides his own. He 
only looks the welcome he feels. His wife presently ap¬ 
pears, a pleasant'looking matron; likewise his daughter 
and sole child, whom we by and by discover to be the 
wife of the younger man. Two or three little ciiildrcn, 
ton, the-offspring of the young couple, make their way 
into the room to see those extraordinary beings the 
Englisli strangers. Tlie younger man, Mr Fantroni, 
knowing a good deal of English, we speedily, through 
that channel, become acquainted with the whole of 
this amiable family, from whom I was cventnally to 
receive a greater amount of kindness than it almost 
ever was my lot to experience from strangers. We 
desired of course to be considered as travellers taking 
advantage in all courtesy of the obligation under whicli 
the kiopman lies to receive such persons into his house; 
but it will be found that we could not induce our kind 
hosts to regard us in that light. The family seemed 
to he in very comfortable circumstances, and the union 
in which the three generations lived together was beau¬ 
tiful to contemplate. I shall not soon, I tiust, forget 
the ktoptnan’s house of Komagfiord. 

After the refreshment of tea—for we had taken a 
good lunch at sea—we went out to examine tlie neigh¬ 
bouring grounds, and soon ascertained that a terrace of 
detrital matter and blocks goes entirely round the little 
valley, at the height of about 64 feet above the sea. 
Walking along it round the angle which divides the 
hord from the open aea in Varg Sund, we find it become 
a terrace of erosion on the rough coast there, with huge 
blocks everywhere encumbering its surface—^blocks of 
foreign rock, Mr Eantrom obligingly went along with 
UB over this ground, and seemed glad when I could em¬ 
ploy him in holding the levelling stair for a few minutes. 
We soon found him a very aenaible well-informed man, 
though geology and geodesy were new ideas to liis mind. 

I'he latter part of the evening proved extremely 
and we were, tempted to take seats on the 
ek^ahade in front of the door, to enjoy the cool but 
stSd haltey sdr, a detightful refreshment after the heat 
«f the day. little fiord lay like glass below our 
feet» with A mehi^ moored in the entrance ; 

the beyemd the Sound rose dear into 

file bright Mue Ay, where the U^t was yet scarcely 
duUed. Mr Bach sat down w|th his long pipe, emitting 
altatneite puffs of Bmpke, eeutences addrened to his 
ien4u*ker and granAhilAA, ifhe bfistle of Mrs Buch 
engaged k Imrhousehdd dattesmMk smallest pdK 
, dAi lA WRMh- / Ail besidea wea A calm tte nAinte 
hefore^hlti^ 0 ^^^^ 

I pngiosed «t this jn&ctBte te bring out tey flute, and 


play a few airs, provided it should be agreeable to’all 
present. This being cordially assented to, I proceeded 
to introduce the ihttiic of my native cotintry^fe these 
simple-hearted Norwe^ani, The scenery and. time 
seemed to give magic to whst might otherwise perhaps 
have proved of vei^ little interest; And finding my 
audience give unequivocal tokens Of being pleased with 
my performanoe, I was induced to go on from one tune 
to another for fully an hour. It vvas cttrlous to think 
of my audience hearing for the first time steams which 
are an inheritance of the heart to every Scottishmau 
from his earliest sense—to myself, for instance, since 
thfee years old—and to reflect on some of our national 
favonritoa, as the ‘ Flowers of tlie Forest,’ ‘ Loch Erroch 
Side,’ and the ‘ Sliepherd’s Wife,’ now floating over 
the unwonted ground of a Norwegian fiord. With each 
air, in general, the idea of sbnie home friend, with whom 
it is a favourite, was associated. There was scarcely 
one wliich did not take ray miiid back to some scene 
endeared by domestic afifbetion, or the love which, in 
common witli every Soot, I cherish for the classic haunts 
of ray native land. It was deeply interesting now to 
summon up ail these associations in succession, in the 
presence of an alien family who could know nothing 
of tiicra, and to whom it would have been in vain to 
explain theip, but who, from that very incapability of 
sympathy, made them in the existing circumstances 
fall only the more touchingly and penetratingly into 
my own spirit. 

Next morning rose bright and licautiful, and we were 
early astir to walk round the valley, the features of 
which, however, I shall describe afterwards. About 
eleven in the forenoon we left our kind hosts, with a 
promise to return to them in the course of a few days. 
Being here close to the commencement of the terraces 
of erosion, I was loath to defer any longer seeing them. 
I proposed, however, to go at once, if possible, to Ham- 
merfest, the far extremity of our proposed course, and 
then to return at such stages as might be thought con¬ 
venient. Varg Sund, into which we now turned, 
bounded by the mainland on the right, and the island of 
Seilsnd on the left, is, in respect of its breadth and the 
scenery of its coasts, though scarcely in Us roughness, 
much like the line of the Great Glen in Inverness-shire, 
where it is filled up with Loch Oich or Loch Lochy, 
We soon come to observe on the hill-faces at no great 
elevation two lines apparently parallel with each other, 
and with the sea-surface. They are equally conspi¬ 
cuous on rough protuberant mountains, and in softer 
and grassier recesses; but in the latter they ob¬ 
served to be only indentations in the receding stepes, 
while in other places they are deep incisions in tlie 
cliffy rocks. About nine miles on from EomajAbrd 
there is a peciUiarly bold mountain-face projecting a 
litfie into the Sonnd, and beating tlie name of Queen- 
klubb. All along this rock the two lines are deeply 
marked. So are they in some parts nf a recess Opposite 
called Olderflord. ^ far fitom dubions ate these mark¬ 
ings, that at Olderflord we can quite well dttiinguish 
the two lilies of Quaenklubb, thot^h the Bound is thete 
not much lOil wl& tlAi the Fitth iff Eovtii ft Graiiton, 
or about foulr Eiigliih milet. 

Landing at bldarfiov^ I ekeentod i miti#tetesnt nt> 
tiie green slopes, teucli to tlte |ktoniijitiAnt k 
of fishing Qussns. Who Ite^ 
upper liite was Ififfif Mt akO^ llie tiilB-fnark of thO 
day. Two tewet lines aptiiiteted Oh ^ p<(teii fleita. one 
at16, the other at 6S thAte batep ht^ 

the slightness of the dlfi^ticA ietwerii 
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theuu I then croised to A timilar recesa called Saraby. 
close to QuEenkhibb, and landed on a beautiful beach of 
pebblea/hd dhtllSi underneath a green paatoral alope, 
on Vahicluwere several Lap hnta. Tho two lines ernaa 
the green sloping ground, and go on at the same levels 
as deep seams in the rough mountain. I found «he 
lower line formed in the latter situation by a mere 
aliattcring of tho cliff, and a wearing of it out in alight 
hollows ; but the upper one presented a broad ledge cut 
; in the upturned tlate strata, and backeil by a taU_ ver¬ 
tical cliff. This ledge was in soin^laces almost like a 
floor, being only rendered slightly unequal by the ridges 
of unusually hard strata starting up above the general 
level. At one place it was not leas than fifty single 
p.'iees broad—a most impressive illustration of the power 
of the sea, and of the long space of time during wliich 
this had been a shore. 

lletnrning from a solitary ramble in tho back country, 
I came upon a Lap group, composed of a woman en¬ 
gaged in cow-milking, her daughter of perhaps twelve 
years old, and a cased or cradled baby of a few months. 
Tlie two cows, one of whicli was in the process of being 
milked, were about the size of Britisli calves, but evi¬ 
dently mature animals of their kind. It was a collec¬ 
tion of miniatures; fur the woman, the girl, and the 
baby were all as little in proportion as the cows. There 
was Bometliing affecting in this display of diminutive- 
iiess. i felt a disposition to do something kind to the 
i poor creatures, and without waiting to consider, pro- 
i ceeded upon tlie English pliiiusophy of slipping some 
money into the hand of the girl. 1 then went into tlie 
house near by. Imagine a'small low structure of stone 
and turf, with a turf naif supported by upright sticks 
placed witiliu, and a clumsy aperture in the centre for 
the emission of sinokc; The door, within a little i>orch, 
was exactly three feet liigli. In the interior I found an 
e.V|>iring fire in tlie centre of the earthen floor, several 
pots and pans scattered about, and tlie remains of a mess 
of boiled fish in a dish somewhat like a boat-scwip. Be¬ 
hind the range of upright supports for tiie roof was a 
scries of stall-like compartments, composed, however, 
only of a few sticks, and several of wliich, J was told by 
tiiy boatmen, were actually used for the lodging of the 
few cows, goats, and siieep belonging to the family; 
while in another, somewliat wider, lay a bundle of twigs 
and leaves—their only bed; and aiiotlier was formed 
into a rack of shelves, containing many dislies of milk, 
and a few cheeses still under pressure. It was an inte¬ 
resting picture of the first efforts of human nature to 
snrroniid itself with the necessaries and comforts of life. 
A neighbouring cottage was similar in all respects, but 
that tlie animals had separate accommodation. A 
female, like a child of ten years, with the shortest foot 
(bare) I ever saw on any human being above infancy, 
stood in the dtmrway. I was told, to my surprise, tliat 
she was a married woman I The Lap cottage shows 
the destitution of a poor form of liumanity in very 
unfavourable physical circumstances; hut 1 felt it im¬ 
portant to remark, that it is essentially distinct from the 
destitution; more extreme in all respects, of a degraded 
civilisation, or a barbarism existing in the midst of 
civilisation, such as that of the worthless among the 
artisans of our large cities, or of the helpless, reckless 
cottar of Munster and Cohnauglii The Laplander 
has various obokiiig utensils: he has a pastoral stock 
by no means limited in amount; he is a gentle bar¬ 
barian, doing the very best for himself that his limited 
faculties and tiie circumstances of his being will admit 
of, and he loses nothing by imprudence or habitual 
indulgence in vice. We cannot say so much for vast 
hordes of people ^ rariouli kinds who live amongst 
the raagniflcehtlappUiin&es of En^and, but for whom its 
superb industirtal i^'sterti, and its uniirecedentcd moral 
elevation, appear to exist in Vsdn. ' 

There was An# an adveriU wliid ]ti the SdUnd, against 
which die oara could make hut dow proves. From 
this catise, ahd the aftertiomi being far spent, we fbund 
it Aecmsiuy to retnm to Somagflwd; wiuph wc 


hoped to xenew our start next day with a favouring 
breeze. In returning, we landed at a place on the soutli 
aide of the entrance to Leerlsflord, where the upper ter¬ 
race WHS remarkably distinct It proved to be 170 93 
feet above the tide-mark of the day, being an addition 
of about 15 feet to the elevation at Oldorfiord, a ibw 
miles to the north. This was a factjiending to the con¬ 
firmation of M. Bravais’s account; but at this time, 
Ibrithstanding tlie general consplbuuusness pf the 
ca, I suspected tiiat their elevations changed at pro¬ 
montories and elsewhere, though sometimes with iiiter- 
plaitings, as if. in an assume^y equable uprise, winds 
and currents had possibly caused impressions to be 
made on one piece of coast presented in a certain direct 
tion, and not on another presented in a different direc¬ 
tion. Thus I conceived there might still be horizon- 
tality in tlie several entire pieces of the line.s, although 
these might rise like the steps of a stair from north to 
south. It was already becoming evident that many 
measurements would be necessary to extinguish all ■ 
possible sources of error, and determine how the cose 
really stoo<L i 

The wind next morning being still adverse, we were : 
induced to si>end the day in an examination of the 
valleys connected with Komagflurd and ICortsflord, 
which we were assured were readily accessible from 
each other by crossing over an isthmus. Komagflurd 
is a sliort inlet of the ocean, so called from its resem¬ 
blance to the komag or Lappiali shoe. At tho upper 
extremity, half an English mile from Mr BUch’s house, 
there is a farmhouse, seated on a low green slope, close 
to the embouchure of a rivulet, which here descends 
from the mountains. The ancient delta of this rill is, 
as usual, cat through by the stream, leaving a wing on 
each side, across which terraces are marked, like the 
rising seats of an amphitheatre. Among tliese tlie most 
conspicuous is tlie one wliich is continued all the way 
round the flord, lieing the lower of the two notable linet. 
The existence of siicli objects, mixed up in a series with 
one of M. Brevais’s two lines, is important, as showing 
the number of pauses that were uiadc during that shift 
of relative level to wliich lie points. I ascertained the 
elevations of thvee below the notable terrace, and six 
above, the highest of the l.ist not being up to the eleva¬ 
tion which we were to expect for the second line.* 
Thus it appears that since tlie formation of that line, 
instead of one pause, or at the utmost two, as indicated 
by M. Bravais, there have been not fewer than fen. 

Ttie passage Iietween the two fiords is a rough cut in 
the liills, about 300 feet above the sea. At its extremities 
there are formations of blocks and rubbish, much like 
niorainca, tliougti nut in the kind of situation where, as 
far as I am aware, such objects arc expected. Under¬ 
neath tliese, on the Komagfiord side, there is a great 
terrace of soft matter, perfectly flat, of perhaps 200 feet 
in breadth, and running fully half a mile along the 
mounbiin-side. I at first supposed it to be a part of 
the upper line in this valley; but that afterwards ap¬ 
peared, though ill a faint form, at a different level, beitig 
179 feet, while this terrace is 161. Being an indubitable 
ancient sea-marking, it may be said to raise the num¬ 
ber of these objects below the so-called second line to 
ehvm. 

On descending into Kartsfloird valley^—to whichi'I mBjf 
remark, we were kindly accom^iiied by Mr Farttrom— 
we found it occupied by two or three Norvtegiaii farmers,, 
the family of one of whom, Mr Kort, have been prcbf 
prietors for generations, and given the flord its name; 
We were hospitably received in one of the furmhouk^, 
while SiSrn went to procure a boat in which we. klJfip' 
cross to the other aide. The goodly timhefrhotn^Ant 
timber flirniture, the abundance of aiUk,. t]iie; co£fQift- 
able aspect bf the young mistress nursiUg h^ first 
gave nk a favourable Impression of ^ 


* Tba tarraiws in this delte ses iketA ImH 
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Tiifirk farmer. In such aituatione tlie abundance of 
good aocculent grass seems to make up for all defi¬ 
ciencies. It is evidently the sheet-anchor of the ngri- 
cultufist in this part of the vrorld. A crazy boat hav¬ 
ing been procured from one of the fishing Fins of the 
neighbourhood, we crossed to the other side, where there 
arc no people but liaplanders. Iionding on the white 
shelly beach, undetneath a few huts I met an aged 
tap female walking about, leading one wee wee lam^T- 
an affecting picture. Small things being great to little 
: people, what interests, I thought, might be bound up 
with that diminutive isolated piece of pastoral pro¬ 
perty ! The lower great line is expressed here in a 
broad terrace, the utmost iieight of whicli is fi8’72 feet, 
being a slight rise upon the same object in Komagflord. 
There is also an upper line, but I liave failed to make 
out with clearness from my notes its true elevation. 
Finally, in the brink of a mountain streamlet, amidst 
rougli ground, there is a large mass of transported 
moraine-like materials, rising from S4l to 25G feet. It 
coincides in level with a similar formation at the inoutli 
of tlic valley of passage communicating with Komag¬ 
flord. 

We returned to our friend Mr Buch’s to an early 
dinner, whicli tlie ladies had exerted their utmost skill 
to render a good one. At this meal tlie men alone sat 
! down : the two mistresses, after the Norwegian fashion, 

I walked about the room, Iielping when iieccss.ary, and 
I joining only in the conversation. It was some time Ix!- 
I fore 1 could reconcile mpeif to tliis custom, tiiougli it 
! is but a relic of primitive times, wlien family life was 
I simpler than it now is. I soon came to see or to recol- 
1 lect that, while tlic doing of humble services for liire 
j fixes an indiyidual on a humble platform of rank, the 
performance of any olliccs from tlic motive of aliection 
is no degradation at nil. Tlie kindness and cordiality 
which reigned in tlie faces of our hostess and her 
I daiigliter 1 never can remember without pleasure. Mr 
I Fantrom on this occasion brougiit out a bottle of Medoc 
I of his own importing; the usual bottle of corn-brandy 
I was on the table for the service of the party from 
I beginning to end. I regarded an ample pudding accom- 
I paniod by jelly ta the conclusion of this feast of the 
fiord; but thereafter came an alarming superfluity, in 
tile shape of plates of moltiberry smotlicrcd in cream. 
After all, these did nut make their appearance in vain. 
Finally came a cup of coffee under tlio shade in tlie 
porcli, the invariable termination of a Norwegian 
dinner. Here, witli the calm fiord in front, and the 
lieaumiir tliermometer reported as 2.'i degrees, wltich 
is equivalent to 88 degrees Fahrenlieit, we spent an¬ 
other delightful musical hour, very much like that of 
tlie former evening already described. 

I The next morning was as beautiful as any of tlie 
three last, and the wind, such as it was, was declared to 
lie favourable. We started between eight and nine, do- 
signiiig to make a good effort to reach llammerfest 
before we should sleep. The fiord was like glass. An 
English merchant-brig was going slowly along the 
Sound, with all her sails set, yet apparently not making 
a mile an hour. I may remark that the expression 
‘ like glass,’ though so often used, is never strictly true 
of the uneasy clement: at tlie very calmest, the sea 
ever'A dws tome little swell or tremulousiiess, as if 
affected not by any filing external, but by a kind of 
reB|)iration or inward emotion. Having rowed along 
past Leeris-flord, I landed to examin$^:0m terraces at a 
place whete the iiFper one made a conspicuous appear¬ 
ance. Ifopiid that spot'a strange scene of jagged rocks 
mingled wflh moss ind Jiving yegetatioii, yet sWl so 
decidedly a ledge og sectioii in the nioah|aia-d'ace, that 
it has been assumed as the Me of a path which 1 ob¬ 
served to be marked With tlie feet Of wild animals as 
well as of human jbeirigs. The lower line was only ex- 
1 pressed by a sort Of shattering in the face of the pteci- 
pUjfc Itwa# set down In cur ley^ling.^k at 64'78 ihet, 
*PJP®t line was about lei. We then moved <Hi, 
“nding aj^in 'at Sarnby, Reeled a measarernent 


which gave the lower tine at 57 and the upper at 155— 
a decided fall from the points farther to the south, yet 
stilt insufficient to establish a (dear-eonclusioi^ on tlie 
subject. I may remark that it Is at this place that 
the terrace assumes the great breadth, and shows the ex- 
treardinary flatness, wiiich have been already described. 
The cliff above is marked with platforms or small 
terraces reaching to 500 feet, and on these I found 
gneiss bliKks and gravel reposing. The blocks seem 
little worn by the long journey they must have made: I 
one measured fuUysten feet on each side. One cannot I 
but wonder at tlie powers of icebergs—for icelicrgs are I 
the only imaginable agents—^in transporting such huge | 
masses. | 

During the day, by the exertions of our boatmen, we I 
made good progress along the Sound, and in the evening | 
arrived at a place on the coast of ^itand called Quis- | 
naes, which is remarkable in its way, as being the only j 
place on the lino between Komagflord aud Hammerfe.st | 
(fivc-and-twenty miles) where there is any Norwegian i 
family, the inhabitants elsewhere being Quoins and I^ps. | 
PmdO/seit’s huus maiiitained,daring tlie next ten day's,an 
important place in our consideration, on account of tliis I 
distinction attending it; but on landing now, we found I 
it only a poor fisherman’s cottage, the elder people from i 
home, and not only no provisions to be had, but neither 
fire nor clean water. Having, after some diffleiilty, 
obtained a small supply of tlie latter article, we made 
a fire on the bcacii, and brougiit our kettle and tea 
apparatus into play. I cannot say, Iiowever, that we 
were very successful in the result. We had now, not 
the mainland, but tlic island of Qualile on our rigiit 
liand. After pruuceding a few inilcs, we passed througll 
a strait culled, from the current ever traversing it, 
Striiiiiun. Here, amidst the calm of sky and sea, a 
curious sight met our eyes: the sea tiirougliout the ! 
wliole strait seemed to be one mass of animal life. 
Hnndreds of fish were popping up tlicir heads—I sup¬ 
pose fur flies or animaleules on the surface; and even 
where tliis was unbroken, there was a manifest com- j 
motion, iiidicJitive of tlie greater stir below. There Ij 
were several boats abroad, and tlieir take, as may lie j; 
supposed, was abundant. I was told that these are sei- :; 
fisii, tlie coarsest species prevalent on tlic Norwegian ! | 
coasts. 1 1 

It was at a late hour that we ‘ burst ’—to use Cole- ! i 
ridge’s expression—into the open sea to tlie north of ■' 
Seilaiid, and approached the town of llammerfest. So ' | 
mild at this time was the air, that 1 sat in the boat ! | 
without gloves, and could even gratify my companion 1 
in his wish for a few tunes on the flute. It was curious I 
to think of tiiese airs floating away to the shores, and ^ 
surprising the Laplanders with an unwonted sound, [ 
which their superstition might attribute to something I 
above nature, 'rurning suildenly round to look at the 
scenery we were leaving behind, I was myself startled j 
by the sight of the full moon—huge, dim, mysterious— 
stealing on the scene like a spectre I Bat in the oppo¬ 
site direction a more interesting sight awaited us: 
through a flat bar of the clouds we coffid clearly sec 
the sun walking along the, Polar Ocean. Our watches 
pointed at this time to eleven o’clock: wo saw the ob¬ 
ject equally well a quarter of an hour later, as we were 
taniing into the bay at Hammerfest. There afterwards J 
we found that our watches hail been put out of time 
by the twelve degrees of longitude lye bad trayersed 
since Ipaying Trondhiero, so that it appvkve'K contrary 
to otir expectations, fiiat we hod seen the of 
at midnight. ; vV ■ 

As we neared shoiife (it this place, yre were suddeniy 
met ill the face by a glow of heSt.like that felt on pass¬ 
ing the mouth of a furnace at a l|ttle disfence. Extra¬ 
ordinary as onr previous experience of heat'had 
this gretly exceeded them, apd for soine time we could 
see no adequate cause for the phenomenon. At length 
it became apparent that we wsTO ^ew wim 

the Ipfioence of the intense cidorie fWh u^^^ 
from file cliffy rocks along shOnt these) nayhig been 
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beaten by the sun daring the whole day, till they must 
have been too'hptto be touched. The ghffot the beat, 
as it weald be celled in Scotland, met us several times 
before we got to ij^mmerfest. I could not have pre¬ 
viously believed that there could be such heat in the 
latitude of Boothia Felix—for such is the situatioR of 
this town, the most northerly, I bdieve, in Europe. 
But I must leave the discuasion of this subject to an¬ 
other chapter. B. C. 


I WHITE LADIES*PLACE. 

I Amono the reminiscences which a venerable friend 
I often indulged us in narrating, some singular details 
; connected with her early experience may not prove 
uninteresting, given in nearly her own words as fol¬ 
lows :— 

After many years of absence, marked by vicissitude 
i and domestic bereavement, I once more became an in- 
I mate of my father’s home. He was a physician of note, 
and much beloved by all classes. About seven miles 

; from the town of L-, where we resided, there stood 

an old mansion, whicli might be seen from tlie high 
road. It was surrounded on three sides by extensive 
pleasure-grounds and dark woods, but tlic frontage was 
comparatively open; shaven green terraces rose one 
above another, bordered by monumental-looking urns 
and funereal cypresses, and crowned by the square stone 
house itself. Seen from a distance, it was like a miiiia- 

I tore, frowning and glmimy, set in a Bomh''e frame ; for 
{ I there was something inexpressibly mournful and solemn 

II in tlie general aspect of Wliite Ladies Place, so named 
I from occupying the site of an ancient conventual pile. 

I I often passed that way with my father, when ac- 
: companying him on distant visits, and I used to fancy 
! the waving woods were sigliing forth a requiem for tlie 
I departed, I pictured to myself Mrs Irwin, tlie present 
i I occupant (whose ancestral domain it was), in her luiie- 
j I liness and desolation ; and a strange yearning came over 
; I me to penetrate those precincts, and to sympatliisc with 
i I the mourner. But my fattier told me tliat Mrs Irwin 
never received visitors, seeing no one but the minister 
of the parisli and himself. The time, liowever, at length 
arrived when he was {lermitted to introduce me—tliis, 
indeed, being at his particular suggestion — for my 
; fatlier was a privileged favourite. Mrs Irwin had once 
I been noted, not only for beauty and grace, but for the 
i pride and imperionsness of her character. She was left 
j a widow with two daugiiters, the eldest of wliom re- 
jj sembled her deceased parent in a passive, yielding 
T; disposition and plain exterior; while Josephine, tlie 
I \ younger, who was her motlier’s idol, more than equalled 
I tliat iiiotiier in surpassing loveliness, also itilieriting the 
j i same high spirit and resolute will, dasiicd, however, 

I: with a spice of levity and llightiness which Mrs Irwin 
I; hail never exliibited. Botli these young ladies were 
I; affiaheed at an early age to suitors selected by their 
Ij mother, for Mrs Irwin was earne.stly desirous of seeing 
I them ‘ well settled,’ nccoi-ding to her notions: Captain 
i Dormer, to whom Miss Irwin was speedily united, being 
the next heir to an earldom ; but Josephine's fair brow 
*88 to be adorned by a coronet even on the celebra¬ 
tion of her nuptials, although the intended bridegroom 
was old and withered, and Joscphuie laughed at and 
disliked him. Mrs Irwin would not listen to her re- 
j tnaiistrances; Josephine mmC be a countess, and be 
compelled to obedtence. But what words Can describe 
thb bwther’e turprise and passion when this darling 
onild, but a £ew weeks previous to the time fixed on for 
her marriage, eloped fro® a vlUk'at the sea-side, where 
I she was staying with her sister, Mrs Dormer, her com¬ 
panion being a certain Lieutenant O’Donnel, an Irish 
cteusin, disowned by Mrs Irurin; the respective families 
having had deadly feuds fmr gener.attoha concerning 
some hereditary daims Which ndther of them could 
now ejtelahi satisfactorily. 

The fieiittenatii' Was in the same regiment as Captain 
Dormer; and the latter-—who whs as good-natured 



and thoughtless a young man ns O’Donnel himself, and 
would have nothing to do, he said, ‘with stupid old 
family bickerings’—could see no reason why O’Donnel j 
should not visit him now he was married: Ais wife had 
nothing more to do with her mother’s prejudices, and 
the ‘ old lady ’ need know nothing at all about it. And 
indeed the first she did know on the subject wa%from 
(Wunnel, beseeching forgiveness for Josephine and 
idraself, the Dormers not having the courag^ to con;- 
mnnicate the desperate intelligence of the marriage to 
Mrs Irwin. 

’fhe mother felt her honour tarnished by her 
favourite daughter’s imprudent marriage; tile contract 

she had entered into with the old Earl of-being 

thus shamefully caiicetled, and an alliance formed with 
a hated race: forgiveness, therefore, Mrs Irwin refused 
to accord. Jusepliine’s name was forbidden to be men¬ 
tioned in her presence, and those who transgressed wore 
treated by her as enemies. 

To her'son-in-law, Captain Dormer, Mrs Irwin’s 
anger also extended for a long time, for she considereil i 
him an accomplice in the disgraceful transaction. Geor¬ 
gina, she said, ‘ was a fool’—she could not blame her— 
she had been trained to implicit obedience, and only 
transferred it from a mother to a liusband. Georgina 
had been a dutiful child, continued Mrs Irwin, nor 
should slie suffer now for her husband’s folly by any 
diminution of her mother’s favour or afTectiou, Tlie 
earldom in pros]M!Ctivc had doubtless a good deal to do 
with Mrs Irwin’s forbearance ; but—alas for human fore- 
siglit and calculations—Captain Dormer’s noble relation j 
acknowledged a private marriage with liis housekeeper, : 
and a numerous race of lieirs and heiresses came forth 
from tlieir hiding-{daces. Toor Dormer died, it was ! 
said, of disappointment, leaving his wife and six Uttle i 
girls wholly dependent on Mrs Irwin; Georgina did ! 
nut long survive her husband ; and this band of tender | 
orphan loves alone were left to tell of frustrated liopcs j 
anil mortal uncertainties. 

Mrs Irwin received tidings aiiout the same period 
of .losepiiine’s decease. The unfortnn.ate rnnaw'ay had 
been a widow since the birtli of her only cliild, and 
had found shelter witli a maternal aunt of O'Donnel’s, 
who Iiad espoused a Frcncli getiQeman. Monsieur 
and Madame Duhamel led a retired life in a pastor.al | 
valley of Languedoc: tliey were not wealtlij', but kind- 
hc.artcd, excellent people; and on the rejection of all 
tiieir overtures on behalf of tlie child tlms left on their 
liands (Mrs Irwin turning a deaf ear to tlieir represen¬ 
tations), they had no ^ternative but to bring the j 
orpliau up with their own children, and the poor Utile | 
tiling soon became nearly as dear to tliem. i 

Mrs Irwin betrayed no grief on hearing of her ! j 
youngest dauglitcr’s premature dcatli; she took no i| 
notice whatever of the announceineiit: but the house- 11 
hold saw that she was a changed woman—the iron had |' 
entered her soul. Tride supported her; and neiclier j' 
sigh, nor tear, nor outward demonstration of any kind j i 
warranted the oiler of eympathy or condolence. The I 
letter containing the death-message she cast into the 
fire, and watched it consuming witiiout sign of emotion j 
and none would have snspected the inteUigence it con- ' 
veyed, had not the obituaryin the public papers notified 
the fiict. 

Left with her six grandchildren, it was no matter 
of wonder that Mrs Irwin resolutely shut herself up, 
and declined rei^iving visitors, devoting all her time 
and energy to iier arduous duties. Peiople ceased to 
talk about h®, or to lament and wonder ol ner famUy - 
misfortunes; and except when the lovely flock,'at 
White Ladies Place were seen at chunchi 0|i'fijtiihifl 
about the grounds, the townsfolk of . the 
neighbouring hamlets ceased to ^i^aselves 

about these conewns. My faster, loig^^i aoinetimes 
had questions asked him about the ffdr, fra^ledooking 
girls, who clustered so ioh% ajrdudd tbaii* grand¬ 
mother : slue seemed to dove' ibem with « love far 
beyond thkt she had cherished for &eir mother— 
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B oiro j^aghter Georgina. The ‘ angel'bandi’ of 
1(0 iiadie* Place was the epithet often bestowed on 
aiitgularly lorely children. There wag indeed 
idhis axraae for it: their exterior attractions and an- 
:^1ic aigpnsitions forcibly reminding the spectator of 
pictures and legends of ecclesiasticar love, wherein the 
np^ spirits are represented to our imagination by pure 
' and dove-like innocents, 

Some ancient iblks shook their heads monrnfufis 
and whispered how much they pitied Mrs Irwin, noE 
withstanding her pride and arrogance; for it w;ui easy 
to see that none of these gentle creatures conld be 
reared—they wore too transparent and white, too good 
and gentle s such children, said the ancients, always 
joined the liappy angels ere the innocence of early youth 
bad lledl And it w'as even as they predicted: one by 
one the delicate girls drooped and faded away. One 
attained the age of seventeen; the others were younger 
as they svere severally summoned home. 

'Bverybody felt sincere commiseration for tho' be¬ 
reaved grandmother, and it was generally rumoured 
that her intellects were affected. But my father did nut 
corroborate such accounts; on tbb contrary, he spoke 
of Mrs Irwin's strength of mind and resignation. How¬ 
ever, gossips persisted in saying there wus a mystery ; 
but what it was no one could find out. The domestics 
were few and attached, liaving all been in tlie service of 
the family for many years, and devoted to Mrs Irwin, 
who was much beloved by her retainers. 

Having heard all these particulars frequently dis¬ 
cussed, it may be readily supposed that, wheu my father 
spoke of introducing me to the interior of White Ladies 
Place, I felt some slight degree of curiosity, and perhaps 
nervousness; but he liad impressed upon me his desire 
that I might prove a clieerful and suotliing compaiiiun 
to Mrs Irwin; the necessity my father saw for such 
companionship, in a medical point of view, having made 
him persist in the attainment of his object, nut without 
exerting much guileless diptomocy and frieudly autho¬ 
rity. 

Mrs Irwin received me courteously, and at first 
evidently put up with ray presence for my valued 
fatlier’g sake; but by and by I flattered myself that the 
kindness she evinced towards me was for my jmt. She 
abhorred any display of sorrow. Like many proud, 
high-spirited people, her grief was silent, and vented 
alone when no human eye could witness it; but I soon 
felt sure that some ever-present corroding remem¬ 
brance was preying upon her mind beyond that which 
the death of her grandchildren might have caused. 
Sorrow for the dead, pious and resigned grief I had 
already seen, when earthly struggles were quieted by 
heavenly aspirations, and the mourner ejaculated, *1 
■hall go to them!—^they may not return to me I’ But 
now 1 witnessed restless yearning, and a remorse which 
the outward self-possession so marvellously displayed 
by Mrs Ira ln had not the power to conceal from a close 
observer; and when I imparted the result of my obser¬ 
vations to my ikther, he listened earnestly to all I said, 
and impressively answered, ‘1 think you are right, 

- Mary: this poor lady, yon are aware, has a grandchild 
yet living.’ 

A pfiw light suddenly broke on my mind, but I did 
not confide all my thoughts even to this dear father, 
fearing for the result of my visionary schemes. 

?dy father went on to Say, ‘ I do not doubt that Mrs 
Irwin will soon take you into her confidence, Mary: 
yon have won her regard; hut I must not anticipate. 
This confidehee inuStt be voluntary on her part; nor 
shall 1 attempt to raise the veil which she does not 
desire to withdraw, I know you have strong nerves, 
and are not easily starQed.*' 

• If I had strong nerves, this conversation did not tend 
at^gthen and bracT them, for I lived in the perpe>- 
that •wnq slngoliw mystery overhung 
however, I had determined on 
|M|n plaDS | and In putting them Into execution, and 
^ll^fenorming numerous active duUes, all foedish fekts 


or nervous trepidations were in the. true way of being 
forgotten. , . 

I had now been acquainted with Mss Irwin ftw some 
months: this acquaintance on her part had'rijwned 
into cordial kindness, I may say friendship; while I, 
on Ih}’ part, iblt deep sympathy, and interest, and ear¬ 
nest desires to see her mind at rest. I often remained at 
White Ladies Place for days together. Daring one of 
these visits, on an October evening—how well do I re¬ 
member it!—it was a dim, melancholy October evening 
—the wind was wailiffg amid the gray gables and golden 
woods—I had been :dune all day, for Mra Irwin bad 
kept to her own apartments, when she joined me, and 
mutely seating herself, watched my rapid stitcliing of 
'some homely garment. After a long time, she broke 
the silence, saying, • Mary, this is the anniversary of a 
sad day : it is the day when the last remaining of my 
child’s children was taken from me. These anniver¬ 
saries I always devote to tAem; will you come and view 
all that is left me of these beloved ones?’ What could 
Mrs Irwin mean ? Fears indefinable seized me at hear¬ 
ing these words; but I looked at tier intently, and no 
wildtiess in her eyes or excitement of manner g:ivc 
evidence that her reason was impaired. But what did 
slic mean ?—what was coming ? 

She t(M)k my arm, and for the first time I found my¬ 
self in that portion of the mansion whose windows all 
opened on the solemn woods and sombre pine vistas 
branching off in m:in}' directions. We entered a small 
cbamlwr or unte-room, where we found Mrs Irwin’s 
enitfidential waiting-woman ih expectation of our visit. 
Double doors led from this ante-room to a saloon be¬ 
yond ; the ancient domestic threw them open ; and emerg¬ 
ing from the gloom, what a spectacle met my bewildered 
eyes! The saloon was brilliantly illuminated by wax 
tapers, and entirely hang with snowy-wliite drapery, 
from the folds of which hung wreaths of freshly-ga¬ 
thered flowers. At the head of the apartment, in a 
semicircle, were ranged six figures chtd in white robes, 
with veils of filmy texture half concealing tlieir fea¬ 
tures. 'I’hey looked like young girls attired for the 
solemn rite of confirmation; but how still and mute 
they were—foe-similes, indeed, of the deplored and de¬ 
parted ; but mere wax-works, fashioned by a skilful 
artificer! Mrs Irwin took me up to tite figures, one by 
one, speaking in a subdued voice, and telling me tlieir 
names and the respective ages at which they had been 
taken from her. From the tallest figure of the group 
she withdrew the veil which shaded the face, as tenderly 
and seriously ns if the wax-work had been imbued with 
spiritual life, whispering as she did so, ‘ She was tlie 
fairest of them all: look, is not this an angelic face?’ 
And truly this model, taken after death, retained all 
the attributes of life: long silken lashes rested on the 
delicate cheeks, whereon was a faint tinge of colouring; 
the lips were parted smilingly, us if about to sjieak; 
the masses of rich dark hair fell in clusters on the neck; 
and the hand was stretched fofth holding a rose; but, 
alas 1 not a living ruse, as it had been wont to do in life -. 
the rose, like the figure, was artificial—^it was wax-work 
too. Presently iny imagination began to be uffected. 
I thought the eyelids moved, and, shuddering, 1 turned 
away. Bat soon my tears flowed freely; for It was a 
touching scene to witness Mrs Irwin fondly contem¬ 
plating tins singular asscmblsge—this company of the 
dead, as she designated them. And this was the mys¬ 
tery—^yet my father pronounced her sane/ But then 
again, thought I, ought this poor lady to l|p Ci^sidered 
insane merdy bceauBe,|nstead of pictiues bV Si^%ured 
statues, she resorts to this more rare, and certainly 
more lifelike, iiDode of preserving the resemMiltiQes of 
betfamily?' ' 

I found that on the annivenary iff |i^ : 4bpirted 
child’s birthday, and day of decease, the passed 
time among toem from morn tiU night i she Visited hqr 
rare collection every day} hut bn these festivals only 
toe.iapers were lit, the fr^sh fiowers culled, and Bie 
waxen models decked in thblr festkl nhel Myfktoer 
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wos right; for Mr« Irwin was not mad. Once admitted, 
I became a fn^ent visitor to this secret cliamber, to 
which be hsd l^i^ been accustomed. 

Bjr‘very b 1(^ gnd imperceptible degrees I had 
hitherto approaclied the subject with Mrs Irwin on 
which all my hopes and wishes were centered : it*was 
dangerous grCpnd to tread, and the full extent of 
woman’s delicacy and tact (in the right sense of that 
too.often misused term) was required, in order not to ^ 
shipwreck the cause I liad at heart. ' By very slow and 
imperceptible degrees I had wonaMrs Irwin to speak 
of the past—of the time when both her own daugliters 
were children 5 then, as a matter of course, I carelessly 
asked if the offspring of both resembled their mother? 
For the first time Maud, the orphan of Josephine, was 
nietitioned by her grandmother; and her existence once 
acknowledged, the Stern restriction was broken: she lutd 
a living grandchild still; but dead to her—' dead to her’ 
she said, and sighed. 

I heard the sigh, and I treasured the words. ' And if 
she were really dead,’ suggested I, ‘ would you object, 
madam, to place her ei&gy among these f ’ I almost 
feared having gone too far; but Mrs Irwin answered 
mildly, after a keen gaze, beneath which I looked rather 
embarrassed. 

* Your question is an odd one, Mary; for I confess 
tiie tliought has often struck me, that in the event of 
the girl’s death, 1 should like to possess her resem¬ 
blance, and place Josephine’s child with her cousins.’ 
Here lior voice faltered: I had never hcjird lier speak 
tlms before. Presently she added, ‘ But I do no', wish 
her death, poor thing: she has done me no injury, 
Mary; and had I not made a vote never to look upon her, 
unless she made one qf this mute company, I might per- 
cliance yet have liad tlic comfort of embracing a living 
dcsiaindant’ — Mrs Irwin took my hands, the big 
round tears coursed down her fiirrowed cheeks—‘ of 
asking her Jbryiveness, Mary: .Tosephine died without 
mine.’ This confession from the proud, imiicrious Mrs 
Irwin I I could hardly believe my sight and hearing; 
but the weak moment speedily passed; and I almost 
tliought she regretted having said so much; at anyrate 
she became more reserved and stoical for some days 
after the conversation alluded to. Sim had made a vow 
never to look upon her grandchild, Maud O’Dontiel, 
unless she made one of the singular company in the 
white saloon. Ah, it was a wrong and fearful thing to 
take such a vow; but once made, it must not ^ 
broken 1 

The anniversary came round again, and again we 
entered the brilliant saloon. My father too was there. 
But lol a seventh figure had been added to the re.st, 
veiled and robed in white, and taller than the tallest 
there I My knees shook, my strength failed, and I turned 
faint, but my dear parent supported me, as Mrs Irwin 
darted forward, exclaiming, ‘What is this?—who is 
this?’ stopping suddenly before the strange guest, wlio 
appeared motionless like tlie others. She essayed to 
touch and raise tiie veil, but her hands trembled i again 
she made a bolder effort, and succeeded. Ah, the eyes 
werbnot east down, tltey were raised to her own im¬ 
ploringly ; the hands were gently extended; there was 
bealtbftij, rngntiing bloom on the cheek, and perfect 
grace in 4^ proportions of this animated statue! A 
soft voice proceeded from it in pleading accents of deep 
yearning tenderness, orying, • 1 o«i here at last, grand- 
mamnu, a Uving guest among the Company of the 
Dead, ud niU you not give me a welcome?’ 

‘ BhW G’Connel, bow came yon here ?—who has 
dared to do tlib?’ Passionate and stem was Mrs 
Irwin’s voice; hut it gtow fainter and fainter, and 
more and more subdaed^is hfaud knrit at her feet, and 
olteped her knees. 

* Oh, fw my mother’s ndm, take mis to your bosom I ’ 
ex(daimed Mand >' fsrgtve her through me, and yon trill 
die happy, dear grandmamma 1’ 

Maud O’Bonnel’s prayers Vrere ngt In vaiut we heard 
Mn Irwin’S agoniwd sobs t we behidd her in the arms 


of her sweet and beautiful living granddaughter, and 
then we withdrew, and left them ohme together. 

'The result of their conference was such as to eauie 
me no regret at liaving been instrumental in bringdhg 
it about; for I need only add, that M, Subamiri’s sUtm 
was a valued friend and neightour of mine daring ^ 
residence in Languedoc: she readily assisted in the 
perhaps somewhat romantic scheifie I had arranged, of 
ijlsas placing Maud in contact with Jier grandmother— 
% scheme, however, fully sanctioned by the kind couple 
who had brought her up, for they had no future provi¬ 
sion to bestow on the orphan, having a large family bf; 
their own to inherit all they had to leave. 

We had the happiness of seeing Mrs Irwin restored 
to peace of mind, and dutiftiliy tended by Josephine's 
beloved child. She lived to old age ; and although she 
still continued to find solace and pleasure in visiting her 
wax-work company, it was always with the blooming 
Maud, and leaning on her arm for support. 

In after-years the figures in the white saloon were 
carefully preserved; and long after Maud became a 
wife, with cliildren and grandcliildren of her own, the 
wax-work was shown to visitors as the most interesting 
relic at White Ladies Place. 

CONDITION OP TIIE JEWS IN EGYPT, 

Eovpt has always been a disagreeable dwelling-place for 
the Jews, In no Eastern country have they been more 
ill-treated and ojipressed. With the tenacious energy of 
their race, however, they have clung to this land of task¬ 
masters, and in spite of every discouragement, have 
managed to maintain their ground in respectable num¬ 
bers. Some five or six thousand of them are to he found 
congregated in Cairo and Alexandria, where, from the 
presence of the government, they are less liable to be 
annoyed by the populace. It is rare to meet with them 
in country towns, although a few are established both 
at Rosetta and Damietta. In Cairo—their chief resort— 
they occupy a particular quarter, which bears their name, 
and is considered one of the most curious and charac¬ 
teristic in the whole city. It constitutes a perfect laliy- 
riiith of narrow passages, sometimes dignified with the 
name of streets. To obtain the best idea of its aspect, 
you must, on leaving the neighbourhood of the Khal 
Khaleeleh to return towards the Mooski, keep a little to 
the right, instead of making for the new street to the 
Citadel. You will thus soon find yourself luakiug all 
sorts of turns at right angles; and presently, after tra¬ 
versing a batch of ruined houses, you will see before you 
an alley having the most cut-throat appearance imagin¬ 
able, into which it is necessary, for prudential reasons, to 
urge your donkey at reduced speed. The walls of the 
houses on each hand are rareiy mere than three feet apart, 
which circumstance would of itself almost account for 
the obscurity that prevails. In addition, moreover, you 
must know that every front is covered with a multiplicity 
of projecting windows, which sometimes touch the oppo¬ 
site wall, so that it is only here and there that a few 
scanty gleams of light penetrate to the regions below. 
The street I allude to is unusually straight, so that you 
con see at intervals these little patches of diin light 
receding until the last is a mere point. If there be any¬ 
body moving along, you know the foci! (imply by finding 
your view intercepted, for it is impossible to distinguistt 
any form. Some boldness is required in a perfect stranger 
to venture alone into this cavemous aperture. However, 
pride gets the upper hand, and in we go. 

The air becomes at once cold and damp, and tha aye*,, 
at first unaccustomed to the darkness, are of no auistimce* 
You must trust to the sagacity of your donkeyi Jer thb 
little boy behind i( a mere instrument of impulnpQ, Pre¬ 
sently, however, you begin to distinguish toSfV Bre WkU> 
on either hand are built of massive stone, but that they 
have begun to give way and lean forwarfi, hud exhibit 
enormous cracks and crevices. .The doers Sue losr, and iq 
general car^Uy (dosed. If they be eiMr, ybiicto onfy see 
a sombre pessage, with perhitps a Uttie pale li^ht eoining 
round a qomwi fev it il. a ritle Lb all Easterfi domestic 
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wrdiitc^UTe to tnako the entHmco-corridor of ni hou»e to 
off at right angles, in order, to prevent the eye of 
a stranger fiont penetrating into the court* and obtoiuuig 
. by ehance a glimpse of the harem. Here and there dark 
alleys, or rather crevices, branch off, in which, though 
rarely, you may see a few indistinct forms of women and 
children flitting up and down; but there is nothing to 
toil yea that you arcftraversing a quarter remarkable for 
its riches; that within. these gloomy, prison-like ma^ 
sions there are couits full of light aikd sunshine, adorii^ 
with fountains and creeping plants; and tliat Israelitish 
taste has fitted up many of the apartments in the moat 
sumptuous style. This you can only learn when a meatcr 
familiarity with the country euaiiles you to make the 
acquaintance of some ehabby-looking Jew, who, if you 
please him, may take you home and treat you like a 
prince. As you ride along, you imagine you ai’c in a 
quarter smitten with poverty and distress; and not know¬ 
ing the internal arraugemouts of the houses, im^inc it 
next to impossible that human beings can exist in such 
an unrentilutcd mass of buildings. Now and then you 
are disturbed in your reflections by a distant hail, inform¬ 
ing you that some other bold character is 

‘ Sounding on his dark and perilous way' 

through the Jewish quarter. This is a warning not to be 
disregarded. It is necessary at once, if you wish to avoid 
a collision, to find a place where the passage is a little 
wider than elsewhere, and draw your donkey close up 
against tile wall, in order to allow the new-comer to 
squeeze by. Under the most favourable ciicumstances, 
knees and stirrups often get entangled during tills opera- 
I tiou, and sometimes abrasions and bruises take plaa*. 
j In a crowded street in Kurope it is not uncommon for 
two people in a hurry to meet face to face, and dance 
from side to side in the utmost distress and confusion 
before they manage to pass by one another. In the 
Jewish quarter of Cairo a scene simitnr in character may 
. often be witnessed. If both wayfarers hail at the same 
time, each selects at once a place of refuge, and comes 
to a full stop, and each generally begins to move again 
at the same time; so that it is necessary at length to 
scream out at the top of one’s voice, and hold a long 
parley, before a proper understanding is come to. Occa¬ 
sionally, in passing through these unknown places, you 
stumble upon a wouiati in the darkest and narrowest 
spot. Instead of running on, they always halt, and try, 
as it were, to squeeze into the wall. As you ciuinut turn 
round and go back, you must force past, driving your 
knees somowues into the poor creature’s side, however 
much you may feel inclined to do otherwise. They often 
implore your forbearance by cominunicating some parti¬ 
culars 08 to. their state ; and I used not uufrequently to 
manage to cross my legs over the donkey’s neck in order 
to avoid doing damage. 

In some places the thoroughfares, which are by courtesy 
called streets, are low, covered passages, more resembling 
sewers in appearance than anything else. Into these, 
I suppose, few Europeans ever penetrate. I once got off 
iny donkey and crept in, in a stooping posture. After 
one or two turns,.! came to a small, open space, where a 
number of Jewesses of the poorer class were squatting 
together, assisting (me another in the duties of the tbilet, 
or, in o4er wor(fs, waking a reciprocal examination of 
h^el ' A great Mream told me that my intrusion was 
eonsideted impertinent; so, for fear of consequences, 1 
took .tc. lay heeli,^ and escaped with -no other disaster 
than a bruise oA my forehead, which I owed to my pru¬ 
dent praeipitatien. 

The buwiiesf pW^tinnftrf thw quarter are much more 
airy and wspectable 1» appearaiioe; but of course the 
Jew* engaged ha^ twide do (joiijgregate. Their 

•hops are dispersed in vailMH)* parts of the city. The 
oocupationa they espeeutlly fiillow are those of merchants, 
bankers,' inoney-londe^%oney..diangers, jewellers, gold- 
smiths, pi!oyisic>n-deaien,'buiehars, &c. In most mercan- 
tiM/houses itt B^rpt th^ w a Jew employed to conduct 
ih* small- w(mty;ti«hsacl!ioAi. Despite toe bad eatima- 
'iWB ia:; which they wo Moslems and 


Christians, they are rather honest than otherwise, quHe 
as much so at least as the classes which despise and 
anathematise them. They return the. hatred ajvarded 
them with interest, and seem really to consider them¬ 
selves as a race infinitely superior iu all the attributes of 
huiqaiiity to those around them. 

In personal appearance the Jews of Egypt are not pre- 
poBsessing. Tbeir features, it ia true, are often_ finely 
formed; but they are a down-looking, gloomy tribe, as 
might be expected from the treatment they have so long 
experienced. Many ofcthem are fairer than the rest of the 
population, which may be accounted for by their Syrian 
origin. It has been remarked ttot they are frequently 
bloated in appearance, and are liable to soro eyes; and 
some attribute the circumstance to the immoderate use 
of sesame oil. Whether this be the case or not, certain 
it is that this peculiarity in tbeir CoOkery gives their per¬ 
sons a very unpleasant odour, so that you may know a 
.Jew in the dark. 1 ought to add, that almost all the 
Eastern Jews 1 liave seen are very different in the type of 
their features from those of Europe; and that 1 do not 
remember to have noticed tho real Hebrew nose more 
than once—namely, on tho face of a young moncy- 
clianger in Alexandria, whose father rejoiced in a regular 
pug. The women, on tho other hand, in as far as I have 
been able to asoortuin, preserve a very characteristic cast 
of countenance. They are often handsome and well 
made. Their mode of life and character resembles that 
of tho I.evantiiiea, betiveon whom and them, however, 
there exists an insuperable antipathy. I knew_ an 
Almek, or woifian of tliis race, named Kalah, who gained 
her living by singing. She had a very fine voice, so 
that although she had but one eye, was old, and had 
never been handsome, she was quite in vogue. As is 
commonly the case now, however, she found U necessary 
to add a knowledge of dancing to her nccomplishments; 
and I have often beheld her w-ith wonder and regret per¬ 
form feats of agility of which I could not previously be¬ 
lieve tbe iiumaii body capable. But Kalah’s favourite j 
occupation was singing; and when she called in passing j 
at the house where I resided to ask for a drink of water, ] 
she would often, of her own accord, take up a dura- ' 
hukah, or tambourine, and sing a snatch of some one of 
those tender love-songs with which the Arabic language 
aliounds. 

It is the custom for the Jews in Egypt to celebi'afe 
very strictly tlie Feast of the Tabernacle. Dming eight 
days they forsake their rooms, and sleep in little cabins 
made of polin-lcaves on the terraces of their house!!. (Is 
this the reason why ophthalmia is frequent among theni ?) 
Those who have no convenient place for so doing are in¬ 
vited by their friends, so that on this occasion the roofs 
of the Jewisli quarters are covered with a regular encamp¬ 
ment. The streets previously are absolutely filled with 
camels laden with palm-hrunchcs, which fetch a hand¬ 
some price, for there is an eager demand for them. The 
Levantines used to tell mo that on the first day of this 
festival the Jews go to their priest, and nsk if it will be a 
good year. He oracularly awl gutturiilly answers, ‘ Clk—.’ 
if the year bo good, he says, ‘ Did I not tell yofi oh~f ’ 
meaning (cAeiv) good. But if it be a bad year, he imye, 

* Did I not tell you eA—t” meaning (c/idra) bad, 

This reminds me that a few years ago, when tbernwai 
a great drought in Egypt, the inundation of the Kile 
being iinusually delayed, it struck the pasha that it 
would ha wise to apply to all the religious sects in his 
dominions for their InterceSsion'with Heaven. So all the 
heads of the Moslems, with all the Christian priests, and 
all the Jewish rabbins; followed by their congregations, 
went down to the brink of the water to pray. A good 
deal of bigotry wai exhibited on tht odcasien, and it was 
attempted to exclude the Jews; but the pasha, who was 
never very orthodox, wisely determined'that he would 
not ihrotr away a single ehance, as the safety of the 
whole crop* Of the country dependod On the result. He 
hod reason to b# amply satisfied; for the Nilc,,in‘r«&»Iity; 
rose two baltus the next night, andi continifi^ ntphlly 
rUifijt untu there was a very good indndatira, : 
of btc yoart^ the tieattaont Of ibO Jewi in 
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been gradually becamiiiz better and better. It \ras not. | 
borrerer, until doMiig tbe early part of my stay iu : 
cnuntnr, iu they^t 1846, that toleration was extended to j 
themfpflicieutty to allow of their burying their dead by 
day. It was only by moonlight that they could hurry ] 
the reiuaiiia of their departed friends stealthily i# the 
grave. No law, it is true, forced them to this, but only 
the bigotry of the population. On the few occasions when 
they ventured to face the daylight, Moslems, Greeks,' 
and Levantines used to pelt the bier and its bearers'’ 
with stones and rubbish, and ofteatto proceed to the most 
abominable excesses. No one ever felt ashamed of such 
I acts; but, on the contrary, they were considered inerito- 
I rious; for there is no object on earth which is regarded 
in the East us beneath a descendant of Abraham. This 
may be understood from the progression of their terms 
of abuse —‘ OSS, bull, dog, pig, Jew !* 

I Such was the state of public opinion when the death 
I of Mercado el Ghozi, the grand rabbin, happened. This 
; was thought by the Jewish community to be a good op- 
I portuuity for taking advantage of the growing toleration 
: of tho government; Mohammed Ali was absent from the 
' country on his celebrated visit to Constantinople; but 
! Ibiidiim Pasha was at Cairo, and to him application was 
I made for two guards. The Sirasker hod just returned 
I from Europe, very little improved, it is true, hut with 
I some desire to merit the approbation of tho Civilised 
: world. This was n capital opportunity, because it en- 
I abled him to carry out at the same time his favourite 
: system of intimidating and overawing the people who 
I were destined by fate, treaty, and the right of the 
j strongest, to be bis most dutiful subjects. So he replied, 

I ‘ Two guards 1—you ask only for two 1 I will send my 
! own carriage, thirty oawosses, and a battalion of infantry; 

: the shops on the whole line of procession shall bo closed; 

I and wo be to the man who lifts a stone that day !’ What 
I was said was done : tho people murmured, but remained 
i tranquil, ami a bright example of toleration was inanl- 
j Tested. It is worth knowing that the greater part of tbo 
I impruyement which has taken place in tho conduct of 
I Egyptians to foreigners and infidids is entirely attribut¬ 
able to similar exertions of supreme power; but it is a 
groiis mistake to suppose that, in as far as the goverii- 
tiient is concerned, anything has been done to soften the 
I rancour of Moslem prejudice. Tuleriitiori is not to be 
j instilled into a peofde by force; and 1 doubt whether the 
good that might have been done by increased intercourse 
with Europeans has not been more than couiiterbtilanced 
by tho envy and iudigimtion excited by the marked 
favour with which they are treated, and the privileges 
and immunities they enjoy. 

j ———-- 

! GUEEN GARMENTS. 

Gkeen is the colour par exeeUenee —-.the colour most 
agreeable to the eye, and upon which it can be fixed for 
the longest period of time with the least physical incon- 
voiiience. The very woi-d odour is derived from chloros, 
green, as every student of the Greek language knows. 

X he green fields and the green trees, the green ivy clus¬ 
tering upon decay, to beautify and preserve it, and the 
gi'een mou upon the gray stone—all these are refreshing 
to the Bight of the lover of nature, whether he ho edu- 
1 ?^ uneducated. The light green of early spring, 
the full ripe green of the maturity of summer, and the 
bronzed or yellow green of the decaying year, are sevo- 
rally beautiful, ^ Even midwinter is not without its orna- 
ment of this ualyursal colour. Under the frost and snow 
lies the grass, reraont in all seasons; and the evergreen 
plants, in aU their beautiful varieties, vivify the land¬ 
scape and the garden vVlien our summer uiends have 
lorfiiakGri us. In tha jbftlconies of city housesy wliare thoy 
are^reat favourites, they remind us the winter of the 
leafy luuffumcence of the tkftt li |kast, and give pro- 
luue u the verdute of the year which is approaching, in 
which, as in its predecessors, ' the »pring.time and the 
hWTest shall not fttiL’ ■ It was a green leaf that tot 
brought joy te the . heart of Noah,: tQ'whom. the . promise 
was giv«(, after hit long lipprisonment ih Ark^ uid 


which proved to him that the waters were indeed as¬ 
suaged, and that he and his might again tread tho green 
sward—again walk under the shadow of trees—again cul¬ 
tivate the dry land, and be the prownitors of a new race 
to subjugate and to civilise the worid. 

All men love greenery more or less, though possibly 
most men are not aware of their love for that colour, any 
more than the good Imirgeois in Molitre’e comedy was 
^ JBvare that he had ail his life beeiisspeaking prose. To 
^iiow the full value and beauty of green—to feel in its 
intensity the relief afforded by it to the eye and to the 
mind—it is only necessary to be shut up for six months 
in a sinoky metropolis, -without the indulgence of a 
ramble into tho country. Young and old, after such a 
privation, feel uu infantine delight in escaping from tho 
streets to look on nature face to face; to loll upon the 
gross, to sit under the foliage, and as Chaucer in hU 
‘ Legend of Good Women’ says he did— 

' To lean npon the elbow and the side 
The lonx day— 

Kor nothing else. 

But for to look upon the daisy.' 

The poetical and unfortunate Earl of Surrey, on leaving 
tho ‘ sluggish town,’ exclaimed— 

‘ .\.nd when I felt the air, so ploaasnt round about, 

Lord! to myself how glad 1 was that I had gotten out!' 

—a feeling which all tlie lovers of rural greenery will 
consider to have been very natural. 

An ill-natured critic once mode it a matter of reproach 
against certain writers who were in greater repute a quar¬ 
ter of a century ago than they are now, that, like dying 
Eulstaff, * they habblcd of green fields.’ Perhaps these 
writers were not always wise and manly in the expres¬ 
sion of their love for the country; but that their senti¬ 
ment was universal and true, even the critic might have 
confessed had he been closely questioned. All poets, 
worthy of the name, from the most ancient timhs to the 
present, have been Iqvers of ‘ greenery,’ even although 
their inspiration has lieeii derived not firom rural topics 
and delights, but from that best source of all poetry—the 
passions and affections, the cn-ors and sulteriiigs, the 
struggles and the triumphs of men. In English poetry, 
mure especially from Chaucer, whose 

' Ktf-queon with her Jolio compnnie. 

Danced full oft in many a greni mode 

and Shakgpeare, whose woodland invitation— 

* Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to liu with me ? 

echoes like sweet music in the hearts of all his lovers, 
down to the newest aspirants for the honours of Par¬ 
nassus, the ‘ greenwood’ and the ‘ green mead’ have been 
sung and celebrated in all kinds of verse, from the im¬ 
mortal, by wide gradations through aU varieties of the 
good, the bad, and the indifferent. 

To cite their praises of field and forest, or even a hun¬ 
dredth part of them, would fill a volume. We shall not 
enter upon so formidable and useless a task. . There is, 
however, a fondness for green os a costume, which the 
readers of our earlier poetry cannot foil to have remarked, 
and which is somewhat carious to trace. When tho poets 
invoke the elves, they almost invariably clothe them in 
green suits; but this is a eostume for these imaginaiy 
creatures which we can fancy to be appropriate. Elves, 
like some real creatures, take the colour of surroundiiig 
things. As the hare becomes white in the snow, and the 
ptanniten-takes the colour of the bare granite precipices 
which he haunts, the elves, dwelling amid green ieoCei, 
or building their small citadels amid the groas, 

wear robes of verdant hue. There is not^ however, the 
same reason for the green coats, green robCs, and green 
mantlet of the mortal heroes and herolhEWof p^tty.. But 
there is doubtless another reoiou-'^whi^ may have been, 
that green was actually the twdour Miost ift vogue itinCDg 
the rural population. Uttoohh ohd HCeitdal sMm two towns 
that seem to have been Celebrated for tfcir green cloth; 
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RoIho Hood, Little Johnaasd tlteirfollowen,ve >3 clothed 
in Lloooln green:— 

* Buak ye, buifk ye, ny merry meo all, 

And John thall gee with etea; 

For I'll gue aeek yon wight yeoeten 

In ffreenmnd where they bee. 

Then they put on their gownoe olp-«)!e. 

And tooh their bowe eeoh one, 
t And they atwy tothe pnwntoytM 

A ehoot^g forth ere gone.' ^ 

In Shakapeaye’e time, Kendal green appeara to hare bo^ 
equally well known, if we may judge from the words of 
lying ralstaS', who boaeta to Prince Henry of hie fabulous 
aohievemente on Oad’a Hill:— 

‘Three tniehegottea hnarea, in Kendai great, came at my haok, 
and let drire at me-' 

It was not merely froebooteri and huntsmen that wore 
green lit those early days; for a loose robe or ^wn of 
green was the dress of the ancient minstrela, ^eeiiien, 
minnesingers, and limonts, whose songs, tales, and jests 
were the delight of our ancestors. When Queen Eliza> 
beth was entertained at Kenilworth by the Earl of Lei¬ 
cester, rarious masques and andent plays were got up for 
her amusement. In one of these entertainments a person 
in the garb of a minstrel was introduced wearing ‘ a long 
gown of Kendal green, gathered at the neck into a narrow 
gorget, fastened afore with a white clasp and a keeper 
up to the chin, but easily to undo ’ when the heat was 
oppressive. * His gown had side [long] sleeTcs down to 
mid-leg, slit from the shoulder to the hand, and lined with 
white cotton. About his neck he wore a red ribbon. His 
harp hung before him; the wrest, a tuning iustrumeni, 
being tied to a green lace banging by.* It was in this cos¬ 
tume, we may suppose, that King Alfred gained admis¬ 
sion into the Danish camp, and tliat Blondel wandered 
oyer Europe in search of King Richard 1, 

The allusions in Chaucer to the green yostments of his 
male and female characters are frequent. In the prologue 
to tho ‘ Canterbuiy Talcs ’ he speaks of his yeoman as 
‘ Clad in cute and hude of grau,’ 

and as bearing a horn, of which the ‘ baudrik was of 
grene.* In the * Legends of Good Women,’ when he 
represents himself as lying in the meadow to look upon 
his favourite flower, he saw 

—— ' WRlftinff in tho medo 

Thu sod of Love; and in his hand a qiiene; 

And she was clad in royal habit green. 

A fret of golds she had next her hair, 

And upon this a white ooroune she boro 

With nowrOs smaie—and 1 shall not lio 

For all the worldd right as a daislo. 
lotowDedjawith white leaves light 

Bo wei%|Uewwers of her orounO while. 

JgmWjillii^ythB mightie god of Love 
‘uubrbidorrf fule of gmtigrme ; 

' And by the hand he held the noble qiicne 
’ Crowded with white and clothed all in piwno.' 

In the train of these two personages, in the same royal 
Colour of greeu, ho saw nineteen ladies, the heroines of 
his poem— 

* Oode women hath maidinia and wives, 

That weren true in loving all their Urea.’ 

In the ' Bomanc^f Morte Arthur,* green, not of Lin- 
Qqhi OT K§ad||||d|K'hut of velvet from ‘heathen-land,* 

' accompanied Sir 

LahW^^^t^lKe when he restored Queen Genevieve 
to heiiittsbapd hung Arthur;— 

* The other Imighta everleh one 

In. Mmyte great heathon-hmd 

And uelr kirtlea, rode alone, 

And ea^ knight a green garland.' 
powsabell, the heroine of Drayton’s ballad in Percy’s 
fIteUqiies,'isthiis.doser2be4i>-r 

' The Bilk she well eCtUd tarlet and twins, 

And msks her fine march pine, 

And with the needle-work, 

And She would help the priest te eay 
^ lifiiinatinaonahoiydiw, 

/■'.lA'' ..A^tdagapeaUaiaklrk,' 

Bhe:W<B»afro«flt .tilAelfdtpm» 

Jmfiit.W«UheSMm a maiden queen.' 

Lsr. 

When King Hardyknute takes farewell of his wife 
ere he departs to repel the invasion of the Horsemen, the 
queen’s sorrow is so great, that : 

* First she wet her comely cheeks. 

And then her bodice greene.’ 

In t&e old Scotch ballad of ‘ Childe Owlet,* the La^y 
Etskiue is represented as wearing green stays— 

* Then ehe'e ta'cn out a little penknife 

That lay below her bed, 

Fat it below her green rta^' cord, 

And made^er body bleeA* 

To ‘ kilt the green clothing a little above the knee * is 
a common expression in the old ballads, and qoours 
almost invariably whenever the ballad-maker has to de¬ 
scribe a lady crossing a stream or setting out on a journey. 

In the tragical ballad of the * Bent soe Brown,* the 
mother of tho three young men that were slain by their 
sister’s lover, whom they bad waylaid, 

.— * out the loeke that bung 

So low down by her knoo, 

8ao hoB she kllteu her green clothing 

A little aboon the knee; 

And ehe has on to the gude king’s court 

As fast as gang could she.' 

‘Rose the Red’ and ‘White Lilie’ in another ballad 
resolve to seek their lovers in the greenwood shade, and 
to disguise themselves for the purpose in male attire— 

‘ And we will out onr green clrithing 

A little aboon the knee, 

And we will on to gude grtmteood. 

Tiro hold bowmen to be.' 

In tho hallml of ‘ Ohilde Waters,’ the lover says to his 
mistress—who offers to accompany him ‘far into the 
Hortk countrie’— 

‘ If you will bo my foot-page, ElUii, 

As you do toll to mo. 

Then you must cut your gown cf green 

An inch above the knee.’ 

When ‘Little Musgrave’ goes to church on a ‘high 
holy day,’ he thiuks more of the hue women than of eur 
Lady’s grace— 

‘ Borne of them were olad in green, i 

And same wore oiad in pall.’ 

The bonnie boy ‘ Gil Momce’ had 
— ‘ hair like threads of gold 

Drawn from Minerva's loom; 

IDs lips like roses dropidng dew. 

Bis breath was all perfume; 

And he was clad in rubes of green.’ 

The brother of Lady Maisry suspecting her of a con¬ 
cealed love affair, asks her indignantly— 

* Gude-morn, gude-morn, Lmly Maisry; 

God make you safe and free ; 

IVlmt’s amie o' your green okdhing, 

Was once fur yon tiio sldo ? 

And what’s become o’ yum- lung stays. 

Was once for you too wide ? ’ 

The little bird in the ballad pf * Joy Hunting,’ who saw 
the murder committed by the Ladies Maisry and Kathe¬ 
rine upon the false lover of the farmer, warns Iter to 
beware of his blood upon her clothes— 

* Out it speaks a bonny bird, 

That flew above their head, 

Keep well, keep Well your grren claltblng 

Free ae drap o* hie blood.” ’ 

The bailiff’s ‘ Daughter of Islington ’ 

• Pulled off her gown of green. 

And put on refged attiro; 

And to fair London she wuukl go, 

Uer true love to Inquire.’ 

The jealous stepmother of the 'La4y Isabel,* in the 
ballad Of that name, makes it a coiuplidnt against her 
that her husband buys her the comiuenest attira-'-the 
4o#ie (dreary) pram—while far hie dad^^ter Isabel he 
hiiye dainask, 

s It nuy he very well seshtlsifid,...'/ - 
Itmay be very wall sSSBi'.’' " 

. Se biiye to .you toe demafikgifiiimi,''' 

: To nae the dewis green.' 


i.v 
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In tlw ballad of ^ Sweet Willie and Lady Maigry,* the 
guepicloui father, entering his daughter'g bower in gearoh 
of ha* lover, aekg her— 

' • What'8 beoonie o' yonr oharios, Matoy ? 

Your buwer it loolia sae teetn ; 

Whafa beoomo o' yoar grixn ctaithiag V * 

•Bard Helen,’ in her digtreag, when abandoned by her 
lover, reinembera that— 

‘When I dwelt in my high bower, 

I wore eoarlot and yreen.J^ 

The fair lady beloved by ‘Lord Livingstcino’ was 
dressed in the same colour 

' Ybe lady fair into that ha* 

Was oomidy to be seen; 

Her kirtle was made o' the pa', 

Hor gown waa o’ tho green— 

Her gown woh o’ tho preen, the green. 

The kirtle of the pa’t 
A ailvor wand intll lior hand. 

She marshalled o’er them a’.’ 

‘Earl Litbgow’ falls in lovo with a lady who proves 
more than a match for him:— 

* She hna kilted her great claithinf 
A Utile aliove tho knee. 

The gontleman rode, the lasaie swam, 

Through the water o’ Oae.. 

Beforo he was at tho mid o' the water, 

At the other side was she.’ 

Some of tho writers 6f modem ballads, aware of this 

E euuUarity of costume in the ancient heroes and heroines, 
ave taken cave to adhere to it in their descriptions. In 
the beautiful ballad of the * Braes of Yarrow,’ the lady 
lamenting for her murdered lover, exclaims— 

’ The boy put on his robes, his robes of green, 
liis purjdo vest, ’twos my own sewin’: 

Ab, wretched me I 1 little, little thought 
He was in time to meet his ruin.’ 

In the song of ‘ Ligy Lindsay,’ a modemisation of the 
old ballad of the same name, the bride 

* Has gottoii a gown o’pnrm satin. 

And a bnnnie blithe bird is she; 

And she’s ofl'wl' Lord Hoiiald Macdonald, 

His pride and his darling to be.’ 

Wordsworth also, in his ‘ Peter Bell,’ accommodates 
himself to this traditional costume;— 

‘ A sweet and playful Highland girl. 

As light and beauteous as a sguirrel. 

As beauteous and us wild. 

Her dwelling was a lowly house, 

A cottage In a heathy dell. 

And she put on her gown of green. 

And h^t her mother at sixteen. 

And followed Peter Bell.’ 

Burns in his‘Vision,’tyben he reproaches himself with 
having passed his youtbftii prime— 

‘And done nacthing 
Bat Btringin’ blethers up in rhyme 
Fur foola to sing,* 

describes the apjieorance of the Muse of Scotland to him; 
the heroine wearing' a 

‘ Mantle large of greenith hue.’ 

_ The sameness of costume among the rural popula¬ 
tion, which doubtless caused all these poetical descrip¬ 
tions, is of the post entirely. There was a time—^and that 
not very reinoto—when blue was almost the only colour 
worn _ by women in the middle and lower walks of life, 
especially in places remote ftora towns and cities; and 
even now &e blue holds iti place among sorvout-girls in 
the oountry. But the progress of manufacture, the 
extreme beauty, the immeiise variety, and tho wonderful 
cheapness of cotton goods, afford abundance of choico for 
all tastes, and. .place those fabrics within reach of the 
very poorest. A tervoni-girl of the presonf day is bettor 
dad than ric}|-Wornen.weris..in. tlii 0 days of our ancestors, 
and eon please herself in the eofour and in the! texture 
of hpr drees. We would hot diipat'a^ as the colour 
of a garment; oiir boautifiil nis^eir B^h wears it as 
her favouritei and looks better ill ft th^ jiji a .dress of 
any other hue, whether it be the brmni or the white 


which she sports in their proper season. Yet we think it 
is a change for the better in the condition of tho people 
I that a ‘ gown’ does not last a lifetime, and that the 
industry of our artisans, the enterprise of our mauufac- 
‘ turors ond merchants, and the ingenuity of our men of 
science, enable the humblest to choose among the colours 
of tho rainbow for their attire; end the tradesman’s or 
fanner’s wife of 1840 to dress witl more eleganOe than 
^e duchess of tho ballad period. • 


ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

Most readers like to know what is doing in science as 
well os in politics; with many philosophy is the more 
welcome of the two: I therefore send you a summary of 
what was done at tho nineteenth annual meeting of the 
British Association held at Birmingham in September 
last, when among the assembled savaiis were philosophers 
from many ports of Europe and tho United States of 
Anierica, besides some hundreds of Britons. If know¬ 
ledge and enlightenment are not spread abroad now-a- 
days, it will not be for want of a multitude of cuuntollors; 
the results, however, will best speak for thetuselvesj 
In treating on a variety of topics within a limited 
space, it is not altogether easy to avoid the disjointed and 
literal style of a catalogue or lexicon; so don’t be too hard 
on such slips of the pen if you meet with them. To 
begin;—At the opening meeting, Lowi Northampton re¬ 
signed tho presidency to the Itev. T. K. lloblnson, the emi¬ 
nent astronomer of Armagh, who thereupon delivered the 
introductory address, in which the advantages of associa¬ 
tion for a common object were strongly insisted on, and 
verifled by examples in anoient and modern science. 
When confined to the few, knowledge was once, to quote 
the Atheiitoum’a report, ‘ an instrument of superstition 
or imposture, a delusion to its |)ossessorB theruselves. 
Astronomy became astrology, cheiiustry alchymy, natural 
philosophy magic. Brewstiei has shown how the concave 
mirror brought up an apparition when it would—and 
Boutigny has revealed how the repulsive energies of beat 

ministered to the iniquity of the ordeal.He who 

first finds a physical fact or principle, often fails to trace 
it to its full extent: preoccupied by some particular 
object of research, led by special views, he looks at it 
with reference to them alone; and were he sole labourer 
in the mine, much of its wealth would be lost. It may 
be too vast to be explored by the power of one mind, or 
within the limits of one life, or it may require aids and 
appliances which solitary individuals do not possess, to 
say nothing of what is still more important—^the increase 
of energy which fiows from the sympathy and admiration 
of a multitude.* The learned preBiden|,t|^j;i went on to 
particularise the results of the Association’s own^abouis, 
direct and indirect. These may be briefly enumerated; 
the publication, at a cost of L.2000, of the catalogue of' 
BUOO stars, whereby the place of a star in the heavens 
may he determined and compared by working astronomers 
without tho ‘ drudgery ’ of tedious arithmetical calcula¬ 
tions Then there were the tide-observations : ‘ the deter¬ 
mination of the plane which marks the level of the sea un¬ 
varying with the changes of the tide—a precious gift, as, 
but for it, in a few years the absolute levels of otir great 
national surveys would have become a delusiop.' Next 
come researches on ‘the motion and nature-of wares,’ 
out of which grew those on ‘ the rosistaace and the form 
of ships: ’ valuable data for naval architects These are 
followed by the paleeontological investigations of Agossiti 
and Owen, in which L.lfi,0U0 have been expended; and 
the able reports, ‘ the taking stock,’ as the spenkMi 
tenned it, of our scientific knowledge. , Many other facts 
were instanced, in which the Association has l^ted 
eminent service to philosophy. I oounot ttei(^ to pt^ddeu- 
larise those, and can only direct your |ttt«ieiMM ti> the 
remarks on the ‘ miserable economy’ of idjidiring iBen of 
real sdentific genius to waste, u Is o^n the. Case, ^ 
labour for mere subsistence, ‘ tiie jean; the potretf, the 
hopes, which could have bonie Ught into tke remote^ «ad 
darkest recesses of the leeltns of inqni'y.' Is » 
reproach which I aim happy to wy will eroToog be wiped 
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pt; M gpTprnnient ii about to place an annual );rant of 
htpney at the diepoaal of the Council of the Royal Society 
for tho iUpport and encouragernent of ecientific men. 

Section A, which oomprehenda mathematical and phy-; 
lical science, broke ground with Mr Ronalds’ report on 
the Kew observatory, which, aa you know, b keiit going 
by the Association forAho purpose of magnetic and me¬ 
teorological obaerrations. The moremetits of the mag¬ 
netometer are now auif-rcooxded by an arrangement oo«J»; 
trired for the purpose; and it is somewhat remarkable 
that two gentlemen should, independently of each other, | 
have invented reguteriiig apparatus ideutioal in prln- 
eiple; yet so it is. That by Mr Ronuhls is in use at 
Kew; the other, by Mr Brooke, is adopted at the Green¬ 
wich observatory, and may be thus briefly described:— 
A ray of light from a lamp passes through a slit to the 
surface of a mirror affixed to tho magnet at about equal 
distances from cither end. From this it is reflected to a 
second mirror, where the pencil of light is condensed, 
and at the proper focal distance beyond falls on photo¬ 
graphic paper attached to a cylinder, which by clockwork 
revolves once in twenty-four hours. As the magnet 
moves, its deviations ore thus at once tiaced by the ray 
on the paper, with the closest accuracy, and with a great 
saving of time and attention on the part of the observer, 
wbo now needs but to supply new paper at the required 
periods. In Mr Ronalds’ contrivance the tracing is pro¬ 
duced by a shadow instead of by light; it is, however, 
equally perfect with the marking of the other apparatus, 
and being considered best adapted for colonial use, a dupli¬ 
cate instrument has been sent out to the magnetic obser¬ 
vatory at Toronto. Both gentlemen have been rewarded 
by a pecuniary grant from government. The magnetic 
and meteorological observations are to be continued at 
Kew for some time longer; chiefly on the ‘ frequency of 
atmospheric electricity — a subject unaccountably ne¬ 
glected since the observations of Betxaria at Turin in 
the middle of the last century.’ This is a pheiionicnoii, 
however, of which regular account is taken at Greenwich. 

In connection with this subject comes Mr liirt’s report 
on electrical observations made at Kew within the past 
few vears. The discussion brings out some interesting 
results. It apjmars that the tension of atmospheric elec¬ 
tricity is least at two o’clock in the morning; it rises 
gradually until six, then rapidly, and doubles its amount 
by eight; after which the increase is again slow until ten, 
and this is the ‘ first or forenoon maximum.’ The tension 
now declines till four in the afternoon; rises again, and 
reaches the evening maximum—greater, by the way, 
than that of the forenoon—at ten; and then decreases 
slowly to the minimum from which it started twenty- 
four hours previously. Besides tiie daily maxima and 
minima, there is also an annual rise and fall: lowest in 
June and August;, highest in February, The inference 
is, * that the positive tensions, especially those of a high 
value, are more or less due to the humidity present in 
the atmosphere.* On the other hand, ‘ when the con¬ 
ductor has been charged negatively, ruin, generally heavy, 
has mostly been falling.’ The humidity and cloudiness 
precede the development of electricity; and ‘ the simi¬ 
larity between the two sets of phenomena goes far to 
show that the nature of their connection, if any, is also 
similar:; the one—namely, positive—principally indicat¬ 
ing the electric tension of .aqueous vapour; the other— 
namely^ negative—the electric disturbances produced by 
the sudden precipitation of this vapour when existing as 
cloud,’' - 

The next subject was, ‘ On the Orbitual Motion of the 
Magnetic P^e R«i»d the North Pole of the Earth,’ by 
the Rev. J, Ororeh The author has traced this move¬ 
ment for the past 250 years. At one time, from 1580 to 
1723, its rate was aooelemted from some unknown cause; 
bni'St the latter data it attained a climax, and came to 
a..pause:.^theL;|^rkontal morpment of the needle was 
'‘:me dipping motion changed its coune 
d tp an upward motion.' There is doobt- 
^^hit phenomenon,-aiid future investigations:, 
ne the cycle in which it operates. Mr Grover 
fihe’moving magnetic pole in the light of a latel- 


lite, or supplemental system, to the iiogoual poles, die; 
turbed by the accumulation of ice about the poles in the 
course of a long series of ages, and generated as a ..com¬ 
pensative process from an interruption of the original 
system.’ 

SuKsoquently meteors and shooting-stars came on for 
discussion—an important branch of physical science, ns 
your readers have ere this gathered from your pages. 
Many eminent inquirers are at work upon it; the report 
I read by the Rev. Baden Powell embraced a large body 
I of facts of a nature t<M)e appreciated by philosophers. 
One suggestion may he noticed which appears to be 
new. It is, that ‘ meteors seen by day passing between 
I the observer and the earth may be in some instances 
I the cause of unusually cold days.’ Statements were then 
made and conversation held on what were described as 
atmospheric phenomena. Sir R. II. IiigUs had seen last 
summer, while in Switzerland, millions of motes, resem¬ 
bling snow or down, floating in the air on a bright clear 
day. This led Colonel Sabine to narrate what had been 
seen by Humboldt while pursuing his scientifle labours 
in South America; and Sir John llerschel communicated 
an account of the freaks, so to speak, of aOrial currents in 
taking up light bodies from tho surface of the earth, 
while at a little distance all is calm. Something was 
said too about lumps of ice, fifteen feet in diameter, 
having fallen from somewhere in the regions of space 
above us; and Dr Robinson observed,' that the conimon 
idea that wind consisted of one steady current of air in 
one fixed direction, required to be considerably modified; 
as, from facts miserved by him, when endeavouring to 
determine the velocity of the wind hy firing gunpowder, 
he found that the direction was frequently wavering back 
and forwards, and even ascending fliainents and currents 
frequently encountered.’ From wind to drought was no 
very violent transition. You know that meteorologists 
declare our atmosphere to have been extraordinarily dry 
during tho last summer; and it apjicars, according to a 
report read by Sir C. Malcolm, that a remarkable dryness 
prevailed in India at the beginning of the year, ns indi¬ 
cated by electrical instrumenta at stations widely remote 
from each other, embracing, indeed, one-fourth of the 
earth’s circunifereiico. It extended to Ceylon, ‘ where the 
beat at Colombo in the last week of January was alto¬ 
gether without precedent in the irieteorological annals of 
the cinnamon isle.’ The Colombo lake was drying up, 
canals were all but useless, wells had run dry, and the 
evaporation amounlcil to nearly an inch a day. 

The chemical section led off with Dr Scoffern’s p.aper 
on ‘ Basic Acetates of Lead and Sulphurous Acid,’ under 
which title, repulsive as it may sound, is concealed 
important practical results; m, by means of the agents 
therein indicated, the use of blood and lime may be 
avoided in the manufacture of si^ar, the whole of the 
^uice may be extracted and convtmM iiito sugar at less 
cost than at present, and in one-thhd.:of the lime usually 
required. This paper excited a debate among the che¬ 
mists. It was followed by proofs of the existence of 
fluorine in sea-water—on phosphorus in iron—-on elec¬ 
tric light, and electro-magnetic engines. Photography 
next put in for a share of attention in tho person of 
Mr Claudet, chiefly as regards eertain yet inexplicable 
influences of light, as affecting the visual and the photo¬ 
genic focus. The latter is the distance at which the plate 
must be placed to insure a perfect image: eurions al¬ 
terations take place—sometimes the two coincide, and 
then again they vaiy, with no apparent reason why. 
This inexplicahility is an intimatioii that we want yet 
more experiments on the iUnminating, heating, and 
chemical rays of lighL Thw succeeded an interesfing 
account ot the manufacture of coloured glass, by M. 
Bontemps. According to his statement, difirerence of 
tint does not depend Miogether on differenciii of colouring 
matter: voimticms Of teinnerature play tta Iniiportant 
part in the process. All the prisrahtic bolktn may be 
given to glass by one substance, oxide of iron, ritqply by 
increasing the degi«e of heat under which the eomhiha- 
tum takes place. Analogue dffeidis ato piodac^ ^ 
manganese, which is used to impart« i>ink or pdrple hue 
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■to glass, An eleration of tcmpefature changes the purple 
to brown, then ml, next yellow, and last green. Light 
also gffects changes in glass containing manganese; white 
glass etcqttires a pale^yellow tinge. Oxides of copper, 
and silver, and gold, prodace similar results. The gene¬ 
ral conclusion is, that by proper regalation of tempmture 
colours may be product at pleasure; .a fact highly sig¬ 
nificant, and suggestive, in relation to physical science 
generally—the point so often urged—that the manifold 
forms of inorganic nature are apwrent rather than essen¬ 
tial differences. When such a ^ii as Faraday approves 
a paper, as he did this of M. Bontemps, you way be sure 
there is something in it. Afterwards Professor Foroh- 
aumier from Denmark described his process for testing 
the amount of organic matter in water. It is learnedly 
chemical, and scarcely admits of popular elucidation; 
yet in these days of sanitary refonn and water supply 
the results are interesting. The professor made weekly 
observations, during a whole year on the water supplied 
to Copenhagen, and ascertained that organic matter is 
largest in amount in summer; it is lessened by rain, or 
exposure to the atmosphere while flowing through long, 
open channels, and disappears when the water freeses. 
Then a move was made to the chemistry of geology. 
Professor Rogers of Philadelphia spoke on the decom- j 
position of rocks hy water and weak carbonic acid, a pro¬ 
cess which serves to explain the phenomenon of decay, 
and disintegration of hard masses. Mr Pattinson fol¬ 
lowed with an account of Ills patented process fur extract¬ 
ing magnesia from magnesian liuieston;^, in which car¬ 
bonic acid is the prime agent. Professor Mallet read ^a 
paper on earthquakes; anil another on the oxidation of 
railway bars, and the chemical' changes consequent 
thereon. In the latter, he recommends that all rails 
should have their upper surface hummer-hardened; and 
after finishing, be reheated to 400 degrees, and coated 
with coal-tar, which coating will last, and prevent rust, 
for four years. Let economising railway directors look 
to this. 

Dr Duubeny brought up a report on experiments 
undertaken with a view to prove, what has often been 
asserted, that a large amount of carbonic acid existed in 
tlic atmosphere at an early period of the earth’s history. 
An addition of five per cent, to the present constituent 
quantity produced no ill effects on frogs, some kinds of 
fish, and plants analogous to those formerly existing. 
There ai'e wide differences of opinion on this question, 
wlricli are only to he reconciled by prolonged inquiry and 
positive experience. Next was a statement on a itrarino 
aniuialcule, the Noctilucu miliai'is, said to be the cause 
of luntinosity in our circumjacent seas. Dr Pring has 
been experimenting on the creature, whose diameter is 
not more than ItiOOth of an inch; yet soinetinres it 
collects in such: numbers^ that the sea appears as a 
slrcct of fire. The phasphoresccncc is increased by gaI-‘ 
vanisrrr, also by okygeni carbonic acid gas, chloroform, 
and certain mineral acids. The last mentioned, however, 
destroy the life of the animal; sulphuretted hydrogen 
and ether are also fatal. In the discussion whidi etrsued, 
it appeared that nobody knew anything certain as to the 
cause of luininosit^r Milne Eilwafds suggested electricity 
or combustion. Sir Edward Belcher, who has voyaged 
much in phosphorescent latitudes, considers it to be not 
a vital Okie; whereas a transatlantic philosopher contends 
that luminosity is an essential effect of life, and that we 
should see ^ light of nur bodiei if their substance wore 
not opaque. 

Mr Jukes opened tiie geological section by a paper on 
the new red simdMiOhe and coal-measures of part of the 
Midlaiud disttiett; and: if .his reasonings be sound, the 
coal consumers of manufacturing regions need enter¬ 
tain no ap{uahk^ioM of failing supply. It is now be^ 
lieved that coal undetliei the new red, though at a great 
depth—^ or 600 yacdsf arid Sir Boderick Murchison 
predicts that some day the whole country between Wol- 
verhampton and the Wrekin will be worlmd for coal. 
Futuiri awerations wiU theory, 

if in th^ day coal slmuld idiU W Idquiiad for pro- 
duotiM' of heat^ Afterwards was read' a coihinunication 


from Mf Isaac Lea, a well-known Amekicao cOnchologist, 
concerning oortain fossil foot-marks, ripple-miuks, and 
prints of rain droi», found in old tod sandstone in Penn¬ 
sylvania, being in geological position 8.500 feet below the 
surface of the conl-fonoations. According to Sir Charles 
Lyell, this is one of the first instances we have of air- 
breathing creatures of high OTgai;jsation being found in 
such strata, or below the Permian. Sir RodericK Mur¬ 
chison then held forth at length on tBe distribution of gold 
over the earth’s surface, the moral of which may be thus 
rendered ;—that agricultural pursuits are more profitable 
to a state than gold-hunting. He does not believe that we 
shall see a large accession to the amount of gold now in 
circulation; and gives as his opinion, that the time will 
come when the rich binds of the i^ocramento will be 
tnore sought after os pastures and farms than as plaeeros. 
In connection with this, 1 may mention a paper read 
before the statistical section as to whether prices in this 
country would be aifected by Californian gold, and ex¬ 
plaining a means whereby to determine and guard against 
such a contingency. 

I cannot undertake to touch on all the subjects brought 
forward for discussion; sonic are not worth the trouble, 
others are too abstruse; and lastly, where should I find 
space enough 1 I shall therefore select such as may be 
most acceptable. Among matters which came under the 
notice of the naturalists, was a letter from Mrs Whitby of 
Newlunds, near Birmingham, giving a renewed account 
of her efforts to introduce the growth of silk into England. 
Her plantations of mulbetry, the species known as Mona 
multicaulis, have thriven; and she describes the trees as 
easy of propagation as willows. Some of her pupils are 
forming plantations in different parts of the country; and 
she observes, ‘if gentlemen in England or Ireland who 
have a few acres or roods of land to spare would plant 
mulberries for posterity, ns they do their oaks, we should 
in a few years be independent of other countries for 
our supply of raw silk,’ Whether this is a consurnma- 
tion to be wished, is a question which I leave to political 
economists. Besides mulberry-trees, there was a host of 
topics in this section—fairy rings, barnacles, zoophytes, 
and botanical monstrosities, illustrative of morphology of 
plants. Mr Munby read a paper on the vegetable pro¬ 
ductions of Algiers, in which he described the Uehen eseu- 
lentua, a plant which grows rapidly in the sandy deserts 
of that country. The natives cat it; and Mr Munby 
suggests that a plant of this kind may hare been the 
manna of Scripture. Several able papers were also read 
on the vital principle, and its coiTelntions to motion, 
heat, light, electricity, &c. 

1 must condense the rest. Mr Davison described his 
process for drying wood; it consists in passing a con¬ 
tinuous current of heated air through the chamber in 
which the wood to be desiccated is placed. The manu¬ 
facture of the finer kinds of iron and steel, equal to 
Damascus blades, was explained. Sanitary matters were 
discussed. Agricultural statistics of Ireland, by Mr O. 
It. Porter. The superiority of macadamised over paved 
roods for streets of large towns. On (he alphabets of the 
Indian Archipelago, and the introduction of Oriental 
words into the English language. Statistics of Monts de 
PIdtd and pawnhroking. On the progress of emigration : 
from 1831 to 188], 738,583 persons left this country; 
from 1842 to 1848, 985,953; m the fiist six months of 
1849, 196,973; and we are told that during the last 
three years ‘emigration ftom the United Kingdom has 
been fully equal to, if not exceeding, the natural in¬ 
crease of the population; and, in. short, that etni|ration 
has now lieen carried on to such an extent, as, if it wefo 
maintained, must effectually prevent the further groteth 
of the population.' :■ \-r-- 

Thuf we have gone froni mathematical to SOk^ iririhce. 
There now remaina but to addi that auma of moririjvWtre 
voted, as heretofore, to enablO, aei«Btifie>^ijikridiifUS to 
pursue inquiries mstituted I7 t^ Asapiria^riptlmt 
ports on several interesting tod Itripbiibiaikt tkmlat ate 
coiled for; that governintokli to totil^iiali a tefieot- 
ing tele 8 oo{w at the Cktpe of : G(wd;IIripe >ltor^^ to 
hare the leveli of t^ ordnanee sitrtey of IrtliHid cor- 
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reet«d to the toean gea>lerel; to have the British arc of 
the meridian publislied to its fuli extent; and that the 
tiventietb meeting of the Association is to be held at 
^inburgh in August 1050, with Sir David Brewster as 
president. 


AimiNTUBE ^ITH AN ALPINE BEAR. 

Mt first adventure Vith a bear occurred when I waf 
about eight years old. It Was in summer, when our 
people lead their floeks to the upper pastures, which 
the melted snow leaves uncovered. My parents had 
gone to a mountain ch&let, leaving me in the valley 
under the charge of a servant. One day I made niy 
escape, and set out to meet them. 1 walked on, eating 
the bread and cheese given me fiir breakfast, when, as 1 
was pasting tlirough a wood, I saw lying asleep lUwoss 
my path an animal which I took for n huge brown dog. 
I felt frightened; but the wish to rejoin iny paretits, 
who had been detained from home longer than they 
expected, prevailed, and on 1 went, gliding as silently 
as ptMsible past the unknown beast. Despite, however, 
the little noise I made, tlie creature roused himself, and 
came towards me. Wishing to propitiate him, I threw 
down a bit of bread: he smelt it, swallowed it with ap¬ 
parent pleasure, and stretched out his head as if asking 
mr mure. I ventured to caress him, wliich he suffered 
me to do, although uttering a sort of protesting growl. 
Throwing my breakfast beliind me bit by bit, in order 
to occupy the attention of my strange companion, whose 
presence was anything but agreeable, I reached at length 
the boundary of our farm. There ho ceased to follow 
mo. 1 entered the chdlet, where, to my great joy, I 
found iny father, and told liim my adventure.. He im¬ 
mediately seized his gun, sallied forth, and returning 
at night tffter a fruitless chase, told me that my morn¬ 
ing’s acquaintance was no other than a bear, from whom 
I had had an almost niiraculoiis escaiM). 

Twelve years passed on without my renewing m 3 ’ 
acquaintance with the ursine tribe. 1 assisted my 
father in managing his farm, and spent my leisure time 
in reading, taking particular pleasure in narratives of 
travel and adreiiture. 

It happened one day that a neighbour named Ray¬ 
mond, a practised hunter of bears and cliamois, asked 
mo to accompany him on a mountain expedition. I 
gladly consented, and we set out, each carrying a cara¬ 
bine on his shoulder, and a small sharp hatchet fastened 
in his belt. - 

It was a beautiful autumn day. Towards five o’clock 
in the evening, having shot only a few birds, we began ; 
to think of returning. As we were passing through a 
thick wood, Raymomh who was grumbling at our want 
of success, recollected tliat there lay at a short distance 
a sort of little meadow where chamois often went to j 
feed. At tlmt hour tiiere was not much chance of] 
meeting them, but Raymond determined to make the 
trial. Blaclng me inHembush, he directed me to watch 
narrowly, and if he did not return at the end of half an 
hour, to descend the mountain, I saw him plunge into 
the vrood, and then stoop down and creep waril}’- along. 

Whim. I found m 3 *ielf alone, my first movement was 
to inspect the post assigned to me, in order to guard 
against .surprise. Twilight already darkened the tops 
of the flt-tntes, although it was scarcely six o’clock. 
The fatigues of the day had abated not only my 
strength; but niy courage. I iostinotively sought for a 
fir-tree, tesa denuded of the lower branches ^n they 
commonly are, to servo as tia asylum in case of neces¬ 
sity. I then took up my position beneath it, slung my 
carabine, and waited pate^*, Ihe iiiadows of even- 


htkd einnred Without tey seeing anything^ and 1 Jii^n 
te thl^k Of returning. Just as I Vras about to unsling 
ip^;«atabto«i and leave my solitary position, I heard-u 
kio loud te be oauB^ by the passage bi 
a i^ateiDUi; ‘ If iS: i^robaUy Raymond,’ I said to My¬ 


self, and was going to meet him, when it struck me thaf 
the approaching tread, erashing through the withered 
branches, was too slow and heaVy fbr that of myacbm- 
rade. I retreated to my tree, and another nfbment 
revealed the new-comor. It Waa art enormous bear, 
with nery eyes, who came on with lowered head, not 
having yet j^rceived me. Almost mechaniually I took 
aim,and fired at him: the shot, I believe, carried off 
one of his ears; and with a terrific roar he bounded 
towards me. Throwing away niy carabine, I climbed 
the tree, and when tne infuriated ereatUre raised his 
fore-paws against the trunk, I was seated on a Strong 
branch about ten feet above him. With the courage of 
despair I drew my hatchet, and waited to see w'hat he 
would do. For a few moments he continued standing 
on his hind-legs ag.alnst the tree, devouring roe with 
his fierce eyes, and snorting with a loud noise: then he 
began to climb. Wiien he came nCar, I raised my 
hatchet and stnick. 1 did so With too much precipita¬ 
tion, for the blow merely cut one of his fore-paws with¬ 
out severing it Down he dropped, but too slightly 
wounded to abandon the pursuit For some time he 
remained, as it were, undecided, sending forth furious 
bowlings, which resouiided through the woods. At 
length, after having once more begun to climb, be 
stopped, seemed to change his mind, and redescended. 
Then I saw him snuffing the earth round the fir-tree, 
and finally he fell to work in good earnest. 

Even to this moment I shudder at the recollection of 
what he undertook; it was nothing else than uproot¬ 
ing the tree with liis snout and paws, in order to bring 
it down. For a bear, the idea was not a bad one; and 
I presently learned that whenever this animal fails, it 
is not for want of perseverance. Happily the tree I 
had chosen was thick, firmly-rooted, and capable of 
resisting the enemy’s efforts tor a considerable time. 
The only hope I had left waa, that Raymond might 
hear the roaring of the hear, and come to my succour. 

Alas, every minute seemed an hour! Nigiit came 
on, and with its approach my courage gave way. I 
could no longer see my terrible enemy; his snorting 
respiration and the dull noise of his indefatipble labour 
reached my cars, mingled with the last faint cvetiing 
sounds from tlie vaUe}’, whose inhabitants, liappy and 
tranquil, were going to repose in peace, while I felt 
myself given up to a horrible and inevitable death. In 
my extremity I sought iielp where it is never asked in 
vain, and I passed tiint awful night in fervent prayer. 
Morning dawned, and tiie bear was still mining away. 
Presently the tree began to totter. I closed ray ey'es. 
Rut all at once he ceased to dig, and threw up his snout 
towards the wind. I thought I heard a distant sound 
amongst the fir-trees; tlie bear heard it too, and listened, 
'lowering his head. The noise approached, and I dis¬ 
tinguished my own name shouted by many voices. 
Apparently my ferocious adversary perceived that effi¬ 
cient help was coming; for, after having once more 
snnfted the breeze, he looked up at me with an expres¬ 
sion of profound regret, and then plunged into the 
forest. 

Five minutes afterwards, Raymond was at the foot 
of the tree. It was quite time : it toppled over as I 
descended! 


THE MARSEILLES AQUEDUCT. 

Tbb present era is remarkable for triumphs of mechani¬ 
cal engineering having t^blio Utility for their immediate 
object, and among these the grand aqueduct Intended to 
suppl;^ Marseilles with water is well worthy of a brief 
noticei and the mete so, os it affords another proof that 
exinU^inaty ebMaeles majr be overcome by skill and 
'petesverKnee. ■' 

The Ffabestaiis of olden time had doubtless sufficient 
reason for estahlishing the colony in which MiteeiBes 
originated In Such an arid territory; and although th^ 
may have been water enough for theft wants, yet M^popu- 
lanon inereued, ths scoicity of the sssentisl element 
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'could not fail to become ft wrious inconvenience, of wcnie. 
The Cftrliest attempt* to provide against the deSciCRC^ 
weTe«niade in the tenth century by the Counts of Pro¬ 
vence^ who cut ft Cabal from a distance of 10,000 yards, 
which delivered 000 gallons of water per minute ouring 
six mouths of the year, and only half that ouanlity in 
the hot season. I^m this Source the nn^ificent foun¬ 
tains in the public squaresthe city were supplied. ^ 

The idea of obtaining water by a canal from the river 
Durance was entertains so farjock as the year 1507, 
and letters-patent were issued^anctiqning the under¬ 
taking. But, as is often the case with such projects, the 
execution was delayed, then lost sight of, then tempo¬ 
rarily revived, until, in 1027, it was again considered; 
but the council-general of the department refused to co¬ 
operate. At last, in 1R3G, the inhabitants of Marseilles, 
relying on their own resources, commissioned a young and 
enterjirising engineer, M. do Montricher, to survey the 
groimd, and having obtained the requisite authoritative 
sanction in 1038, intrusted the execution of the work to 
bis ability. The estimated cost was 14,500,000 francs 
(about L.600,000), an amount which unforeseen difficul¬ 
ties have augmented to nearly a million sterling. The 
sum was raised by loans, and by an additional tax on all 
flour brought into the city. 

The Durance is an Alidne stream discharging itself 
into the Rhone, and during the season when the mountain 
snows arc melting, pouts down a resistless inundating 
torrent. It is separated fWittl Marseilles by three moun¬ 
tain chains of no great elevation, but whose ramifleations 
cover the whole territory, so that, in constructing a canal 
with a regular fall, all the difficulties would be encoun¬ 
tered which are generally avoided in following the course 
of a valley. The aqueduct is conducted across highways, 
water-courses, ravines, and valleys, by a route not the 
shortest, but that ilivolVing least outlay. The total length 
is 51 miles, in which are comprised seventy-eight tunnels, 
whose united length is from 12 to 15 miles, and 500 ar¬ 
tificial constructions, rendered necessary by the nature of 
the ground—^these being embankments, cuttings, bridge- 
aqueducts, or syphons. After traversing fourteen com¬ 
munes, the canal strikes the boundary of the vast basin 
of Marseilles—a district of desolating aridity—at a height 
of nearly 500 feet above the level of the sea. From this 
point it may be made to irrigate a surface of about 
25,000 aertis, limited on one side by the sea, and on the 
other by the crest of the amphitheatre whose centre is 
occupied by the city. For the supply of this district, a 
‘mother branch’ will bo led descending from slope to 
slope, and by means of properly-contrived channels, each 
proprietor will be able to water his land, or feed his 
machinery, and the numerous bastidei, or country villas, 
obtain a supply for domestic purposes. The diflerent 
bnuiehes will converge at a Mint 240 feet above the level 
from which the city itself will be supplied, and thus bring 
to its busy papulation, its fountains and factories, the 
long-desired streams of the limpid eiument. 

_ The most imMrtant works occur along the upper por¬ 
tion of the canal. There ore three tunnels, each nearly 
a league in length t the first, called the tunnel Des Tau- 
ladet. Is excavated through a mass of compact calcareous 
rock, pierced ftom above Vertically by fifteen shafts, each 
more than 100 yards de^, so as to afford means of carry¬ 
ing on the labours at Various points simultaneously. 
The difficulties of this jportion of the work were greatly 
increased by streams of Water issuing from the fissures 
of the rock: five steam-engines, of from 60 to 100 
horses’ power, discharging 5000 ^llons per hour, were 
necessacy to keep the excavation free from the inponr- 
ing flood. The cutting away of hard rook, which in 
ordinary coses costs from twelve to fifteen ftftnes the 
cubic yard, in this instance rote to thigly or forty francs, 
the incroase due to this cause, exttmne hudnesB of the 
rock, having added 2,000,003 irancs to wti- 

maie. The two other great tonnelAtTaTening the mounts 
known Auasiin and mostly lined 

thtenghsitt with masonry. Although ^e ebustniction of 
has doae much te fomilii^ the public nbid 
With VMt projects, so that no one Would hefisumordiam'ily 

astonisSed to hear of a tunnel through Mont Blanc itself, 
vrn believe that prior to the undertaking of the Marseilles 
A(roeduct none of equal magnitude were in existence. ' 
midges are nninerous along this canal: one over the 
Touloubrc at Valmousse consists of a single row of arches, 
each 84 feet high and 26 feet span, extending oyer a length 
of 552 feet: it was built in two yuofs. But the gr^d work 
of this sort is the bridge of Roquefavour, about five miles 
'itrom Aix, across the valley of the Ae, which is 1300 feet 
long and 270 feet high, reckoned from the surface of the 
river to the parapet wall. It is constructed with three rows 
of arches, resembling three bridges one above the other. 
The piers of riie two lower rows arc built entirely of cut 
stone, with a length of 48 feet, and breadth of 20 feet. 
The lowest row contains twelve arches, the next fifteen, 
and the upper, which carries the aqueduct, forty-nine, 
including, with the foundations, a total of 7500 cubic 
yards of masonry. An excellent and exhaustluss supply 
of stone was found within a convenient distance, which 
furnished numerous blocks more than six yards cube, 
weighing nearly 40,000 lbs., for the lower piers. Ordi¬ 
nary means of transport would of course be inefficient 
for the removal of such huge masses, and all the im¬ 
proved mechanical facilities afforded by railways, cranes, 
and tracks, were made available; and advantage was 
taken of a waterfall to turn a hydraulic wheel, which 
drew the laden trucks up the inclined plane, moving in 
this way above 100 cubic yards of material daily. Some 
notion may he formed of the regubirity of the service 
from the fact, that one gang of workmen thus aided were 
able to lay an arch in five days. The construction of 
this huge edifice was commenced in 183.9, with materials 
and instruments valued at 600,000 francs. It is now 
finished, after haring occupied from 200 to 300 masons, 
and 500 labourers, during seven years. 

The appearance of the Roquefavour Aqueduct is most 
imposing, and competes successfully with that of the 
famous Pont dn Oard. The country around is a barren 
desert, which the presence of numerous workmen has 
temporarily enlivened; hut there is little doubt that 
the colossal structure will long prove, as it has already 
done, an attraction to visitors and tourists. | 

In the present state of science, such a work as the | 
Marseilles Canal would necessarily be constructed with : 
mathematical precision, and it is honourable to the young 
and able engineer that his pre-calculations have been 
verified by the results. In works of this nature the pre¬ 
liminary and collateral proceedings must be expensive. 

In planning out the canal, the ievcllings taken corre- | 
spond to a length of more than 1000 miles; elaborate | 
experiments were also made to test the strength of ma- | 
teriais, and discover the best hydraulic cement; besides i 
which, fifteen leagues of roadway, including several miles ! 
of rail, had to bo prepared beforehand. The excava- i 
tions of rock and earth amount to about 4,000,000 cubic j 
yards; masoniy 250,000; and 60,000 of facinm. The i 
whole work was calculated to occupy from eight to ten j 
years: we have not, however, heard of its completion; 
possibly the political perturbations to which France has 
been subjected may have caused a delay. 

The canal is 30 feet wide at the top, 10 at the bottom, 
and 7 feet deep; from its source in the Durance to the ! 
Marseilles basin, the fall is 125 feet, which it is said j 
will admit of the delivery of eleven tons of water peJ j 
second. With such a supply, Marseilles will be a highly- 
favoured city; land in the vicinity will rise to four times 
its present value; and, not least in desirable results, tbo 
people will be able to relieve themselves of the dtargft 
under which they at present lie of a fondness for dirt. 

I.EOPOI.S OF BsmoinM and thk woaKiNa'Cl;,AfttetA 

Thwre is no eovereign iii Europe who, with Mi HttI# W- 
pareht efibrt, euoeootM so well in ihmtiatiftg hltetelf with 
the laboiiring^lasses as the king 6f the BhlgiiteiK. He nlift 
a quiet «)d atnoere maimer m ekpteteihi himself when 
spMking to m ef thetei imil whenever we oppteiunity 
oftere, he neror fritls in fhCm nls poWeroii atelst- 

nace, A striking example fif thte oeenirod ft IbW days ftlnee: 
The burgomaster of Daciten, in which commune is situated 
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the kind's palace, has a very noisy neighbonr in tlft PCTSon 
of A boiler.inaker. . As lie had not obtained from the au- 
thoriUca tiie special tienniaaion to carry on this trade, the 
burgumamr closed his premises, and caused the seals to 
be placed on the gates in the absence of the men. They 
applied to their employer, who wforred them to the burgo¬ 
master, with whom a warm dtercation took place, which 
ended in the men, about sixty or seventy in number, 
declaring that since lyi, the bui^master, had so little coi^ 
sideratioii for them, tney should try an appeal to the king. 
No sooner said them done.' They adjourned to a pnblio- 
houBc, drew up a petition, and went on their way to the 
palace, where they were met by Qcneral Prisso, the mili¬ 
tary governor of the provinoc, whoj on being informed of 
the cause of the assemblage, took the petition to the king. 
One of the workmen was immediately sent for into tlie 
royal presence; and notwitii-standing a Uttlc nervousness, 
ho made out a very clear story. To wliidh the king replied 
in nearly the following terms;—‘My friend, this is not 
right on the part of tlie bnrgomastcr. Ho must be aware 
that 1 suffer great annoyance from the olicniical manufac¬ 
tory of Mr C-, which is contiguous to my grounds. I 

; cannot even walk in my garden when the wind is in a ccr- 
! tain quarter. Surely the burgomaster c.an put up with 
i the inconvenience of your siiop, which, after ail, is but a 
little noise. I will see tliat justice is mme.’ A messenger 
was immediately despatched to the proper autliority, and 
the next morning the men were again at work. In tlie 
evening tlicy requested to he allowed to give his majesty a 
serenade, which was granted; and after partaking of a 
good supper and the royal liberality, tlicy rotnrncd liiglily 
gr;ilincd .—Afonrinff C/ironicie, [IVo are not sure that 
Leopold acted legally or with perfect justice in interfering 
.os aboTO related, tliongh liis conduct is to be admired oh 
tlie score of humanity. It seems to us had logic tliat a 
noisy manufsot nre should he tolerated next door, merely 
because a king raises no objections to a ehemioal work, j 

TRK SAD POSITION OF EINGLK WOMEN. 

Look at the numerons families of girls in this neigliboiir- 
i hood—tho Armitoges, the Birtwiiisties, the Sykes. The 
! brothers of ttiesc girts arc every one in business, or in pro¬ 
fessions; they have something to do; their.sisters iiavo 
no eiurtlily employment but hoiiseiioid work and sewing; 
no cartlily ploasiire but unprofitable visiting; and no hope 
in all their life to como of anything Iictter. Tliis stagnant 
state of things makes them decline in hraltii; they are 
nevnr well; tlieir minds and views shrink to wondrous 
narrowness. Tlie great wish, tiic sole aim of every one of 
tliem is to be married, but tiic majority of tliero will never 
marry; they will die as tliey now'live. Tlicy scheme, they 
plot, they dress to ensnare Imshands, Tlie gentlemen tuni 
tlicni into ridicule; they don’t want them; they hold tliem 
very cheap; they say—I have hoard them say it with sneer¬ 
ing laughs many a time—the matrimonial market is over¬ 
stocked. Fatliers say so likewise, and are angry with their 
daughters wlien they observe tlicir manosuvres; tliey order 
tiiein to stay at home. What do they expect them to dp 
atliomo? If you ask, they would answer, sew and cook. 
Tliey expect them to do this, and this only, contentedly, 
regularly, nneomplainingly, all their lives long, as if tliey 
had no germs of taeulties for anything else; a doctrine as 
reasonable to hold as it would be that the fathers have no 
faeuUics but for eating what tlieir daughters cook, or for 
wearing what they sew. Could men live so themselves? 
Would they not ho very weary ? .4nd when tliore camo 
no relief to their weariness, but only reproaciios at its 
slighteet manifestation, would not their weariness ferment 
in time to frenzy.— Shirley, 

SESyANTB IN AlIEBICA. 

Complaints were often made to ns of tlie difficulty of 
finding, or of keejung when found, good servants in tlie 
States; and amusing anecdotes were Udd of the indepen¬ 
dence Of American aclns in tliis * land of libertythus ‘a 
green mountain boy,* of Tmnont, engaged himself to a 
family in town; there wa8.an,«jmrening party at the house, 
and lio camo in with a tony i’iiiMing some ladies sitting 
tallidog in a corner wldoh he eohld not convenientiy reach, 
.ho balled oiit, 'Hullo, girls! hew are you off for cream and 
sweelenin’? ’ Being directed to light a ffre in the morning 
fa fhe parlour for the children, when tlib mistress eafae 
dpwh she found the servant sitting fa a ohair, with his 
iOfa nnd reading tho newspaper ! withonf rising, ho 
cried, pomting at tho firOj* Isn’t that a roarer?' An Kng- 


Usiiman told me-that ho was travelling with his younger I 
brother, who was deaf, through Massachiisets. After stay- | 
ing all night at an inn, in the morning tlie ‘ help ’ wl^ iiad 
cleaned their boots went to the younger brotlier and asked 
him for sometiiing; he directed him tp his elder brother, 
who eitried tlie purse; tlio ‘ lioot cleaner’ went to liim, and 
stood before him. ‘ What do yon want?’was asked. ‘I'm 
the gentleman who cleaned yqpr boots, and tho deaf man 
there told mo to go to you.’.5(.a’»r J. Alexander's Aeadie, \ 


•I AM^SO HAPPY!’ | 

1 ssK the faded writing, dated oh I so long ago; ! 

Tho clear round text Is fairly traced hy chlldluh Angers alow; i 
'Xis but a simple record of inconstant bopea and fears, i 

But one short sentence written there I blot with falling tears. | 

It is this—' I am so happy.' But twenty years have Aown | 

Sinoo those pleasant words rvere writ to a loving playmate gone; 

This is tho hand that traced them, they were innccent and true, I 
This is tlie heart so buoyant then, as re.-y mements Aenr. | 

I gaze upon the choroclcts, I ponder o'er them yet; 

The many intervening years I struggle to forgot; 

Oh but to realise them now for one sliort fleeting liniir, \ 

The dark, dark shadows of this life ceasing a while to lour I | 

* 1 am so happy’—weli-a-day! those strange and thrilling words 
Sound soft and sweetly ns the song of wild and woodland birds. 

In twilight glades at evening fall, when, 'mid the shiv'ring loaves, 

A whispering of import sad our busy fancy weaves. 

May I not boa ohipl once more? My snsnid birth mnst be i 

No day-dream of a siekly mind, hut blest reality; 

Then, then again those glorious words with truth I may indite— 

‘ I am so happy'-traced within in oharactors of light! 

0. A. M, W. 


6HAKSPEABE. ! 

He was not a man to be led away l>y jirctenccs to glory, 
or imposed upon by that transiiai'cnt trickery wliirh o.x- : 
cites so mueii )>opular mthUBiasin, and makes scarlet so l>o - 
coming a colour in tlie eyes of tlioso who ‘can be pleased ' 
with a rattle, tickled willi a straw,’ Siiukspenrc laughed 
at all such nonsense; he set tho buffoon Tlicrsitcs to torn : 
it into ridiciilo, and make it a spectacle for tiic mirth of ' 
gods and men ; and had heroism liceii generally seen tlius, 
and studied thus, tho world would have got sometiiing hy 
it, for it would li.ive cut the great connecting link between 
the military destroycis of one age and tiioso of a lat or time. 
Had the world looked niion licroism witii Sliakspcaro's eyes, : 
the renown of an Acliilles would not have hceii tlie inspira¬ 
tion of an Alexander, nor tliat of an Alexander liare de¬ 
scended upon a Ciesar, nor the Biiceess of a Ctesar linvo 
been the stimniiis to the ambition of a Napoleon. Ail tliis 
would have been long befoi-o brought to an cud: the world 
wonld have known to what idol they were paying tlieir 
homage; tlicy would have oeased to be parties to tlie con- 
tinnanoe of their own misery; they would liave ceased to 
become tiie aids and helps to tho desolation of tlieir own i 
homes; they would havo ceased to he tlie rewarders : 
of their own pests and nuisances, and the profferers of ; 
Iionours and homage to those from whom they and tlieir 
children reaped nothing save disappointment, misfortnnes, 
and calamities: tliey would have ceased to follow thrse 
destroyers with shonis and aeclaraations of applause, and 
instead of striking np at tlieir appearance, ‘ ^>e, the cim- 
quering hero comes,’ they would have turned away from 
them, to have hailed witli welcome tiic author of ronie use¬ 
ful invention, the propagator of some sound instriictian, 
the holderof some great and glorious gift of mind, altiion;fa 
perchance exhibited to them fa the person of one of the 
most lowly and miserable of the human mix.—Fox'* Jxe- 
lures. 

FAISEHOOD. 

It Is faore from carelessness about truth, than Item In¬ 
tentional lying, tliat there is so much ffdieliood in the 
world.— I>r Johnson, 
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A BRACE OF NOVELS. 

In looking back upon last year’s doings in tho way 
of Romantic Fiction, it is impossible to avoid being 
struck with the amount of genuine talent that in the 
iwcsent day is expended—should we not say wasted?— 
upon this department of literature. ' Many of the works 
stigmatised by the name of ‘novels of the season’ 
—that is, works produced one year, and forgotten the 
next—contain each as much sterling thought as would 
have set up a score of such authors in the period imme¬ 
diately antecedent to that of Scott. But has the Art of 
Fiction made a corresponding advance ? Quite tho con- 
trary. There is no proportion between the talent em¬ 
ployed and the execution of the work; and the reason 
is, that the talent is genfa-al, not special—that it merely 
belongs to the reflned and elegant character of the age, 
and has no knowledge of the nature of the particular 
business it undertakes to perform. Till this talent com¬ 
prehends, what Scott felt intuitively, that a fiction is an 
artistical work, belonging to the same category as a 
tragedy or a picture, and that it must be based, like 
these, in its form aud proportions, upon lesthctical prin¬ 
ciples, there will be but small chance of improvement. 

That there is niudi misapprclidisioii prevalent as to 
the obvious fact we have mentioned, is manifested in must 
of the works of the day, and in the silence of all the 
popular critics. Fictions are praised or blamed not as 
works of art, but according as the taste in ‘light read¬ 
ing ’ of the individual critic finds a greater or less amount 
of congenial pabulum. Thus authors whose produc¬ 
tions arc received with favour fancy that they have suc¬ 
ceeded as artists; and when they flnd,-.on ceasing to 
write, that they are instantly forgotten, they lay the 
blame on an inconstant public. The public, however,, 
is not inconstant in their sense of the word. No man 
Ls forgotten, or can be forgotten, who has arrived at 
excellence in any department of literature; and in their 
citsc the failure is brought about Mlely by their haring 
wasted their genius in groping onward without light, 
witliout rule, and therefore without permanent results. 

A novel lying before us, which has been received with 
great, and in many respects deserved praiee, by the 
reviewers, illustrates very forcibly the false position in 
which authors are placed by the want of genuine criti¬ 
cism so obvious in our literature.'* This work, for no 
other reason than that it assumes to be a novel, and! is 
found agreeable reading by persons of taste and intelli- 
puce, is cried up as a work of art, to which cKaracter 
it lias but very smiJl pretensions 5 while its reid merits 
—its minute truth, its naturil dialogue^ its openness of 
mind, and consequently the promise it bolds out of 


v Fanny Harvey, or the Mother's Choice, a vols. I-ondou; Ch8]>- 
mau and Hall. 1H4S. 


brilliant results for the author from vteU-direclcd eilbrts— 
arc almost wholly overlooked. This author, we under¬ 
stand, is a lady of mature age and considerable practical 
knowledge of society, aiid the present is her first work; 
but what chance of success can she have when so much 
pains are taken to prevent her progress in genuine art, 
and discourage her genius in its true direction ? Wc 
consider ‘Funny Hervey’ to be worthy of any trouble 
wc can take ; and wc shall therefore at least briefly 
state what, in our opinion, are its merits, and wliat its 
shortcomings. 

Tlie story is simply this:—A young girl goes to Lon¬ 
don on a visit, and there falls in love with the son of 
her host. The gentleman returns her passion, aud she 
becomes likewise an object of attachment to one of bis 
companions. The latter kills tho former in a duel; and 
the young girl returns to the country, and in due time 
regaining her spirits, marries a clergyman. This is tho 
material outline -, but the spiritual one involves a fine 
and tragic interest, arising from the circumstance of 
the hero having formed a vicious intimacy with the 
sister of his rival before his soul is awakened to the 
true force of virtuous love. Hence comes the embfoglio 
of the action, and hence the passion which flings a 
poetical halo over the prosaic occurrences of everyday- 
life. If this story, simple as it is, iiad been delivered iu 
half a volume, the stream of the narrative strictly con¬ 
fined within its natural limits, and the personages 
brought forward cither quite alone, or attended only by 
such walking figures as might be requisite, in the lan¬ 
guage of the stage, to ‘form picture,’ we should have 
had a work of art—perhaps of high art—beautiful in its 
classical severity. But the author's inexperience has 
prevented her from taming iier talent to such good 
account. She lias crammed her piece with common 
characters which have not the slightest connection 
with the plot; apd after the true catastrophe, she 
reverts to a tribq' of these whom the reader has for¬ 
gotten, and tries—but luckily tries in vain—to lead 
away his thoughts from the exhibition he has just wit¬ 
ness^ of tragic power, by describing her heroine’s new, 
unealled'foT, and singularly tame love attachment 

Fanny Hervey is not a pattern heroine, her chief 
business being to blush, smd weep, and look pretty and 
interesting ; but the two gentlemen are more vigorously 
drawn, exhibiting at once the strength of the male 
intellect and tlie delicacy of the female touch. Mrs 
Yernoii, however, Fanny’s hostess, is a most distresBinjg 
personage, who, after a ^ppy marriage of twen^- 
eight years, goes into awfiii hysterics on her hushaud 
forgetting some of the lover-like attention^ of hit youth. 
We would decidedly have made away wit^ this horrid 
old woman before her son’s death; for alter the catas- 
I trophe, :the reader feels no relief, and therefore derives 
i but little enjoyment, ftbhi her removal But notwitli-' 
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standing these faults both in iJot and character, there 
is an almost Richardsonian power in the small details 
of this author, of which we would fain present a speci¬ 
men, were it possible to preserve their interest apart 
from tlie context. Wo will rather show how siio rises 
with her subject, and thus lead the reader to the infer¬ 
ence tfe have drawrf ourselves—tlmt she is very capable 
of producing a wCrk of true art, if she will only gfive 
her mind to the study of its lesthetical laws. Our best 
extract for this purpose would perhaps he the duel, 
but it is too long, and would rcq.uire too much explana¬ 
tion ; and we shall therefore exhibit a contest of an¬ 
other and much more original kind between two ladies. 

At a fete given at Mrs Ornisby Cottin’s villa, the 
circumstances occur which bring about tlie catastrophe 
of tlie piece; and the two rival ladies, Fanny Uervey 
and Lady Emily, meet face to face, after .the latter has 
had only too good reason to suspect that she has been 
supplanted in tlie afTections of Mr Vernon by our hinsh- 
ing and weeping heroine. Vernon is present, and is in 
such consternation at the wild and passionate looks of 
Lady Emily, that he eagerly avails himself of an oppor¬ 
tunity to join the archers in anotlier part of the grounds, 
where tliey .are engaged in a trial of skill for a silver 
medal. The ladies in the meantime arc summoned by 
their hostess to another trial, to determine by the throw 
of dice who is to be the owner of 0,11 antique bracelet, 
and the queen of the fete, whose privilege it is to pre¬ 
sent the prize of arclicry. ‘ Colonel Vernon was in¬ 
vited to sit at tile top of the table as judge; and for 
some time nothing else was heard but the rattling of 
the dice-box, and the repetition of the numbers turned 
up. When they had Mi thrown, it was found that 
three of the ladies had thrown ‘ sixes. At the second 
throw, two out of theso three. Lady Emily and Fanny, 
wore again highest and equal. The next trial must of 
coarse be final. 

‘ As the number of ladies present could not be less 
than forty-five or fifty, tlie interest of the fi.rjt round 
was comparatively sliglit. It was very ditferent. when 
j! only three came forward to throw; and when the 
I chance was confined to Lady Emily hnd Funny, the in- 
j tcrest, even to the bystanders, became so deep, that 
scarcely a word was spoken, and it was evident that 
the two fair competitors themselves were considerably 
! excited. They, Iww'cver, bore tlie anxiety very difie- 
! rently. Ifanny was not more than pleasantly ani¬ 
mated : her heart beat quicker, and her ciilunr was a 
good deal raised. 

‘ But to the decision of this appeal to fate between 
her rivM and herself. Lady Emily's imagination, alreaily 
greatly excited, immediately attached a degree of suiier- 
stitious importance, which made her bosom heave vio¬ 
lently, and her eyes flash with an intensity of eageniess 
that the loss or iiossession of ten thousand such trinkets 
■would not liave caused. She tried hard to command 
herself, hut her emotion could neither be subdued nor 
disguised. Mrs Vernou looked uneasily at her. Even 
Mrs Ormsby Cottin began to suspect, not that there 
could be anything apiiss in Lady Emily’s conduet or 
demeanour, but that she, hareelf hadv blundered in some 
way or nnother--,at al} ewnts that her well-meant little 
project was going to turn a faihire; and with her 
usual good-nature ehe rerijitwl in her mind a new plan, 
by which, as she lio^, t^th her favourites would bo 
spared the disappointment w'Moh it was already pretty 
evident ono of them at least would not bear with per- 
iiset equanioiity.’ 

, Her plan was dmply to give a bracelet to each of the 


fair rivals. ‘ But tho widow’s generous device found no 
supporters; and if the two fair candidates for the favour 
of fortune had made twenty instead of two equal 1 brows, 
the desire to witness the final decision between them 
wo^d only have been so many tipv;.s the greater. A low 
murmur of disapprobation raw round the entire circle ; 
even Fanny looked disaig^Vinted; while Lady Emily, 
with a vain attempt at e'se and playfulness, excliuiiieil, 
“Pardon me, dearest.rradam, but your kind plan will 
not do at all 1 For sflippose even that Miss Ilervey and 
1 wgru content to believe our aifiis were equally fair, 
and you generously willing to favour them equally by 
robbing yourself of both your pretty bracelets, there 
would yet be a difficulty: you forget that there cannot 
possibly be fwi> ywens / ” 

‘ Mrs Ormsby Cottin bad nothing ready to urge iii 
contradiction to this: slie therefore shook her head ; 
with an air of much vexation, and at once agreed that | 
it was true, and that the more was the pity. Lady ! 
Emily then begged that the dice-box should be again ' 
handed to her, that the important affair might at last ' 
be settled. But at this moment tlie discussion was 
interrupted by Mr Travers, who came quickly into | 
the room, followed closely by moat of tlie arcliera. i 
AVith his usual polite equanimity, he announced to Mrs | 
Ormsby Cottin tliat the trial of skill in the iirelicry ; 
field was nofi over; that he was sorry to say he had 
come to her with tlie news of his own deft^at—Mr Ver¬ 
non having beat the field hollow, by first lodging one i 
arrow right in the hull’s-ej'c, and then splitting it ; 
almost into two with his next shot 

‘ As may be supposed, this intelligence ■b'bs received : 
with anything but indiflference by those already tlie i 
most interested in the case iinmcdiately to be decided 
between the two ladies. Fanny’s brow and cliecks 
flushed to the deeiiest crimson, as her eyes met tho.se of i 
Mrs Vernon, fixed on her with a look of singular ; 
anxiety and interest; while Lady Emily fetclied her ■ 
breath with difficulty, and bit her pale lip till tho blood 
almost sprang from it. She seized the dicc-hox, and 
nervously shaking it—“It is full time, you see, Miss 
ilervey," she s.aid tremulously, “ tliat it should be dc- 
cided whether tliis day is to be yours or mine: one of 
us will immediately be called upon to invest the winner i 
with his medal. Well, hero goes for my ehaiice of ' 
sovereignty! Ah, 1 lose! You will hardly go so low 
as deuce-ace!’’ Fanny’s throw was again high, and 
the was now proclaimed winner of the cabalistic brace- ] 
let, and queen of the day ! ’ 

■The above extract, taken in conjunction with tlio : 
preceding remarks, will show that we have warrant for | 
thinking the author cap.ahle of something far better ' 
than ‘ Fanny Ilervey.’ deserving as that work may be; | 
and we would take the liberty of urging Jier to turn | 
away from the flatteries of friends and the common- ; 
places of critics, and fix her mind upon Romantic 
Fiction, os a refined and difficult art only attainable tiy : 
means of industry and painstaking study. 

We now take up from our table another work of 
fiction ■which, like the former, has been warmly greeted 
bydihe reviewers^*, We choose it fw tho sake of con- 
trast; for there, cannot be two things more opposite, 
bothto met^t and demerit, than ‘Fanny Hervey’ 1 
and ‘ ife Ogilvies.’ There is so little sympathy between ' 
the authors' niinds, that we question much whether the ; 
one could comprehend the other’s hook, or even prevail 
upon herself to read it. 

* ’ThS OglMcs, A 3 voJa London: Cliapmim 4t Sail. ISlii. | 
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I .* The Ogilvies’ is a story displaying much both of 
; meclianical skill and intellectual power; but it wants 
' reality. It is a poem of ordinary life. The principal 
I personAgea are not the Mr A’s and Mrs B’s we meet in 
' society. They are higher and nobler; and their history 
i is not so much the cohi,’jon laceworkof material events, 

! as a revelation of the iii ’cr life. The author abhors 
; misses. ‘ There is a Gernia fairy fable,’ says she, ‘ of 
' the Elle-wonien, who are ait^fuir in front, but if you 

■ walk round them, hollow as a Of stamped leather. 

! IVrhaps this is a myth of yoltng-ladyhondl’ Yet 
I voung-ladyliood plays an important part in our arti- 
; ficial state of existence: and the effect of the higher 

, passages would have been better if the general tone of 
i the work had been somewhat lower. Tho poetry of the 
i nutiior’s soul, liowever, has diffused itself over all her 
\ creations; it has etherealised the human passions, till 
! we forget that they have any part in sensation; and we 
j rise from the story with the distinct impression upon 
onr minds that we have been perusing a romance, and 
I not a romantic transcript of actual life, 
i If this be considered a fault, it is one that may per- 
! haps bo iMicounted for by tlie author’s youtli. Her love 
I is a oiglitmare fancy, nut a hoalthy human passion. It 

■ is indebted for its being and growth to ho sympathy 
! and no circuuistances, but comes instantaneously, fnll- 
; grown, like a spirit evoked by enchantment. First love, 

; she will know one day, must be either a mere imagi- 
L nation, a physical preference, sucii as actuated tho 
i iuToea of the olden time, before women had become the 
; intellectual companions of men, Jlers belongs to the 
! former dassifieatioii, for it has nothing to do with tlie 
I simses, atid it excites in us nothing more than a vague 
I feeling of tlio poetical, 

I Katliariiic Ogilvie sees and loves instantaneously; 
but tile fortunate Paul Lynedon, so far from thinking 
of her, fails in iove with her gentle, sober, and womanly 
piiusin Eleanor. A chance word of his, however, falls 
upon the ear of the poor dreaming girl, and receives a 
fatal interpretation. 

‘ And the dark-eyed Katharine?’ said a friend, in- 
<juiring into the impression made upon him by the 
j family. 

‘ A gentle, thoiigiitful creature,’ he replied; * evi¬ 
dently fidl of feeling, and so attached to her cousin. I 
like—I almost love—Katharine Ogilvie.’ 

He had said these words idly, ‘ and forgotten them 
as soon as they were uttered; but they gave a colouring 
to Iier whole life. 

‘ Oh ye wlio have passed through the cloudy time 
when yotith is stniggiing with the strange and myste¬ 
rious stirrings of that power which, either near or re¬ 
mote, environs our whole life with its influence—ye 
who can now look back calmly on that terrible mingling 
of stormy darkness and glurions light, and know on 
what sliadowy iiotiiings love will build airy palaces 
wherein a god might dwell—regard with tenderness 
tliat enthusiastic dr^ain I Perchance there is one of 
you who lias dreamed like Katharine Ogilvie.’ This 
last paragraph gives a hint of the nature and cliarauter 
of tlie book; but dt is necessary to observe—‘ for we 
are nothing if not critical’—tliat although it is skil¬ 
fully introduced nt this important epOch, to impel 
tiu! reader’s thoughts into tho desired channel, ow au- 
tljor far too frequently interposes between the actors 
and the andience, like n Greek tragic chorus beginning 
with‘ 01 ’ 

Another hint, but of a different kind, is speedily given; 
and here we perceive tlie first distinct indication tif 
tragic power. Katharine dreams im, and the uncon¬ 
scious Lynedon has frequiintly oecasioh to be wilh her 
ill lier grandfather’s presence—a feeble old mkh in his 
lust dotage. At one of thfse interviews Sir James 
becomes very ill, and the yo@iig pair are gradually 
terror-stricken. ‘ His voice dropped idmost to a whis¬ 
per, and he leaned back with closed eyes, his fingers 
fluttering to and fro on tho elbows of Hie chair, j 
Lynedon motioned for Katharino to speak to him. 


“ Are you tired, dear grandpapa, or unwell ? Shall 
I call any one ? ’’ 

“ No, no, no I I am quite well, only tired; so tired!” 

“Is your father in tho house, Katharine?” asked 
P.aul, wiio felt more alarmed than be liked to let her 
see. 

“ No; he is gone out with Mrs Lancaster—think to 
tho church.” • • 

■'' Church!” said the old haroneb opening his eyes 
at the word. “ Are we at the cburcli ? Ah, yes, 1 re- 
inambcr I promiseil. And so you are to be married,- 
Katharine May hew—married after all? Well, well I 
This is your bridegroom—and his name ”- 

“ Deaf grandpapa, you are thinking of something 
else,’’ cried Katharine. “ Here is no one but Mr Lyne¬ 
don and myself.” 

“ Lynedon—so you are going to marry a Lynedon ? 
Well, I had not thought so once. But liere we are, 
and j must say the words myself. Give mo your 
hands ”—r* 

“ Do not contradict him ; it is best not,” whispcreil 
Paul. 

* Sir James joined their hands together. Even nt 
that moment of terror and excitement a wild thrill shot 
through Katharine’s heart, and her very brow eriiusoned 
at tile toueli. The old man muttered some indistinct 
sounds, and Stopped. 

“ I have forgotten tho service I How does it begin ? 
Ah, I remember!” said he very faintly—“Earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust ”- 

‘ Katharino started up and shrieked with terror; for 
her grandfather had sunk back in his chair white and 
gliastly. One feeble shudder convulsed the aged limbs 
—and then all was stillness. 

‘ Paul and Katharine—their hands still clasped to¬ 
gether—stood ill the presence of death !’ 

Katharine loves on, and her self-delusion is confirmed 
by the conduct of Lynedon, a vain and elegant young 
man, who looks upon her as merely a pretty little girl, i 
When taking leave at the end of his fateful visit, 
‘“You will think of me when I am away — you 
will be glad to sec me when I come again ?” ho whis¬ 
pered, in tliose low, winning tones which men like him 
thoughtlessly pour into a young girl’s car. 

‘‘ Yes,” was all she could aiisw'er; but he saw that her 
sliglit frame quivered like a reed, and that the large 
limpid eyes which she raised to his, for one instant only, 
were swimming in tears. As he gazed, a thrill of pleased 
vanity, not nnmingled ■aitli a deeper, tenderer feeling, 
came over Paul I.ynedon. With a sudden iinpulso he 
stooped down and kissed the tearful eyes, tho trembling 
lips,- which bad silently betrayed so much.’ The young 
man of the world goes forth from her presence direct to 
another part of the coniitry, where he offers his liand to 
the cousin Eleanor, and is rejected. The fate of tliese 
two cousins is very skilfully linked together. Lynedon 
goes abroad, and in process of time Eleanor and he find 
themselves in the same place and the same society. 
This gives rl.se to a report of their intended marriage; 
and Katharine, still in the heyday of her dehisiun, hears 
suddenly the whole story, told with a mixture of truth 
and falsehood; wliilo Philip, the Ixdoved of Eleanor 
from her childhood, for whose sake she load rejected tiie 
brilliant Lynedon, being likewise a listener, is the vic¬ 
tim, not of fact liku her, but of an equivoque, which 
nearly costs him his life. 

The grand fault of the book, and one affording irre¬ 
fragable evidence that tlie author’s reflective are by no 
means equal to her imaginative powers, consists in the' 
resolution taken by the pure, tlie loving, the hercdpal 
Katharine under these cirpumstances. She suddejaliy 
determines to marry her txiuSin Hugh, a optpm0n|>ti^ 
lint amiabie person, who had loved her frein his i^y- i 
hood. This she does with an amusing. uni^spipUa- 
ness that she is committing p shlflsh and Priminol act 
as regards Aita—that she takes advantage of his mad 
passioij, knowingly and impeHously, to make him marry 
a wpmwi who does not Wp bim. : ’The lonely vigils of 
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the marriagte eve are described with great ■power:— even as the face. He quite forgot his graceful courtesies, 
‘ In a secret drawer lay raul’s letter—his first and and bowed witliout a single compliment; only he lifted 
only letter. Katharine tore open its folds, and read it his eyes to hers with one look—the look of old—and 
slowly nit througli. But when she reached the end, she she saw it. Angel of mercy I how much a wpaian can 
dashed it to the floor. bear, and live 1’ 

“ HisKatliariuel—his own Katharine! And it was 11116 presence of Lynedon not make the poor 

ai s T»^ __ _:__j 1* e. _ ..s. a . . .. -__ ■. 


more; I van crusit»ham from my heart—thus^thusp committed m marrying-shm, she is only sorry for her 

•Her foot was already on the letter; but she drew own sufTeringsunderburthen of a joyless, loveless 
back, snatched it once again, and pressed it wildly to yoke. She even de8i.^es to revenge upon Paul the un- 


her lips and bosom. 


happiness brought upon her by her own imaginativo- 


‘ Ihere was one more relic: that likeness which bore ness, and perpetuated by her own unprincipled selllsli- 
such a strange resemblance to Paul Lynedon—the head ness. 

of Keats. Katharine took tl»6 long - hoarded treasure Here is another of the terrible hints with which it is 
from its hidingplace, and gazed fixedly on it for a long permitted in a tragic work to point vaguely to the dim 
time. Then the fountain of her tears was unlocked, and conclusion‘ She parted from him with a few words of 


subs of agony shook iier whole frame. 

“ Oh, my Paul!—heart of my heart!—my noble 


gentle but distant kindness, which instantly lighted up 
his whole countenance with joy. But when he was 


Paul!—why did you not love me? Is tliere any one in gone, she sunk back exhausted, and lay for a long tiriie 


the world who would have worshipped yon as I ? I- 
who would have given my life to make you happy- 


alraost senseless. Again and again there darted through 
her heart that sharp arrowy pain which she had first 


wlio would now count it the dearest blessing only to felt after the night when a few chance words—false 
lean one moment on your breast, to hear you say, ‘ My words, as she now believed—bad swept away ali hope 
Katliarinel’ and then lie down at your feet and die. and love for ever from her life. Of late this pain liad 


Die 1—shall I die for one who sported with me, who de¬ 
ceived me? Nay; but I beguiled myself; I only was 
vain—^mad—blind 1 What! was I to think to win fiim ? 
Paul—Paul Lynedon—no wonder that you loved me 
not! I was not worthy even to lift my eyes unto such 
as you!" 

‘ In this fearful vigil of despair, fierce anger, and 
lingering love, the night wore on. It seemed aii eternity 


been more frequent and intense; and now, as she lay 
alone, pressing her };and upon her lieart, every pulse of 
which she seemed to feel and hear, a thought came— 
solemn, startling!—the tliought that even now upon her, 
so full of lifq. of youth, and youth’s wildest passions, 
might be creeping a dark sliadow from the unseen 
world. ’ 

Another death, however, comes first. Her husband 


to the miserable gwL At hast, utterly broken and ex- dies, and Katharine is free ! Then, and then only, she 
hausted, Katharine’s tortured spirit sank into a deadly feels that, although innocent in the worldly sense, she 
calm. She sat motionless, her arms folded on the little has been in all other respects , a bad wife and a bad 
desk, and her cheek leaning against the mournful relics woman; and, as some atonement for her marriage, she 
of a life’s dream. Suddenly she heard the twitter of a resolves never to receive Lynedon for a husband. But 


bird, and saw her lamp grow pale in the daybreak. 

‘ Then she arose, gathered up her treasures, laid them 


what avail such resolves? Tliey are ilissipated by the 
breath of love as easily as the gossamer web by the 


solemnly, one by one, on the emijers of the dying fire, morning breeze. The young widow is married before 
and watched until all were consumed, the days of conventional mourning are over! ‘ Slie was 

‘The next day—nay, the same day, for it was already awakened at dawn by the rooks, who from tl)eir lofty 

A»S1.rin _I._-_ L _!_ .1... .1.1 .1_1..1 


dawn—Katharine OgUvie was married.’ 

Erom this moment the character of the story changes, 
and ttic proofs of the immaturity we have hinted at 


nests made merry fnusie over the old churchyard. 
Katharine rose up, and the first sight that met her eyes 
was the white gravestones tliat glimmered in tlie yet 


strengthen, even amid increasing manifestations of a faint light. Strange and solemn vision for a bride on her 
masterly jiower. The gentle Katharine becomes a dis- marriage-morn! Katharine turned away, and looked 
agreeable, imperious, hateful wife; and the shy se- up at the sky. It was all gray and dark, for the sliadow 
eluded girl acquires all on a sudden the manners and of the village churcli—the church where slie was to 
polish of a woman of society. Then comes her plight her vows—came between lier and the sunrise, 
revenge. Lynedon returns ; and seeing the pretty little ‘ She buried her head again in tlie pillow, and tried 
girl with wliom he had toyed in former years changed to realise the truth that this day, tliis very day, Paul 

_—__i. _1—_S __ -L _ _ t T_J_ _IS a- „ a_r_i » _ • . a. . .1 a 


into a most lovely and fascinating woman—Acy, presto! 
—he is transfixed to the very vitals. 


Lynedon would bo her husband, loving her as she liail 
once so vainly loved him; that she would never part 


‘ He was startled, almost confused; at least as much from him again, but be his own wife, the sharer of his 
so as was possible for such a finished gentleman to be. home through life until death. Until deatli! She 
Could that magnificent creature really be the little thought the words, she did not say tliem, but they filled 
Katharine with whom he had flirted years ago? her with a cold dull fear. To drive it away, she arose. 
“Good heavens!" thought he, " how beautiful she She would have put on her wedding-dress—almost as a 
i»!” _ spell, that the bridal garment migbt.bring with it happy 

‘ Well might he think so, even though the features bridal thoughts—but it was not in her room. So Katlia- 
were white and still as marble, and the dork eyes rioe dressed herself once more in her widow’s attire, and 
seemed cold, proud, passionless. Passionless!—as if waited until the rest of the household were stirring.’ 


suuh orbs could ever be thus except in seeming ; as if 
such lips, whose rounded curves were made to tremble 


waited until the rest of the household were stirring.’ 

At tlie request of the bridegroom she changes the ill- 
omened garb; and in due time they entered.the village 


witii every breath of emotion, could be .thus firmly church. .'A few roiiiotes’ space, and the scene which 
compressed into apparent calmness except by the strong the young passionate dreamer had once conjured up 
wiU whi<di Is bom with every strong passion, Katha. became reality. Katharine kneU at the altar to give 
rino was beautiful, dazzlingly beautiful ; and Lynedon and receive the vow which made WLynedon’s bride, 
not only saw it with his eyeib but felt it in his heart. Through tlie ritence of the desolate church was heard 
He looked at her as he never yet looked at any the loW mumbling »f the priestr-a feeUe old man. He 


woman—with a sensaiiiUi lisss of sdmiratidu than of joined the hand# of the Ijridqgroom and the bride, end 
worship. He could have kndt down before her, as in then there darted:through^KhtlWine’s memory another 
his days of youthful enthusiasm before some pictured sbedB. As she folt the touch of: Paul Lynedon’s han^ 
*®'*^*‘^’**^® or I^aa art When she gave she rimost expected to hear a lonpisllBnoed voi^ irtter- 
P^pPpteAthe touch, of the ungloved fingers thrilleiil ing not the marriage benediction, but tlie awful service 
JM|Kj^p<iniaps because they were cold and statue-like, ffir the deed.’ 'Ihey ate man aud:wife; and at length 
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Katliarine begins to hope that the past may l»e forgiven 
tliem, and that they may yet iiave a happy future. 

‘ We may!—we wUl!’ was Lynedon’s answer: Wliile 
he spo^, througli the hush of that glad May-noon came 
a sound—dull, 8olen\,n! Another, and yet another! It 
was the funeral-betr.‘oiling from the near ohuich- 
tower. '■ , , , 

‘Katharine lifted Up Hi.£ face, white and ghastly. 
“Paul, do you hear that?’\-nd her voice was shrill 
with terror. " It is our ft!ia]i^^e.ipcal; we have no 
otlicr—we ougiit not to hav®|sii knew it was too 
lute* I • 

“ Nay, my own love,” answered Paul, heooming 
alarmed at her look. He drew her nearer to him, but 
she seemed neither to hear his voice nor to feel ins 
clasp. 

‘ Tlie hell sounded again. “ Hark—hark!" Katha¬ 
rine cried. ‘‘Paul, do you remember the room where 
we knelt—you and 1—and lie joined our hands, and 
said the words, ‘ Earth to earth—ashes to ashes ? ’ It 
will come true—I know it will; and it is right it 
should.” 

‘ Lynedon took his bride in his arras, and endeavoured 
to cairn licr. He half succeeded, for she looked up in 
his face with a faint smile. “ Thank you! I know you 
loro me, my own Paul, my”—— 

‘ Suddenly her voice ceased. With a convulsive 
movement slie put her hand to her heart, and her head 
sunk on her husband’s breast. 

‘ That instant the awful summons came. Without a 
word, or sigh, or moan, the spirit passed! 

Farther comment is needless, immature in thouglit, 
only because j oung in years and in the world, the 
author of this remarkable, but for from perfect work is 
destined to i)e rentembered among the spirit-women of 
her day and generation. L. R. 

ChAliK’S PROCESS FOB PURIFYING WATER. 
\Yb have before us a copy of the fourth edition of a 
panipblet by Professor Thomas Clark of Aberdeen, cx- 
pliiinuig a new process invented by him, and now under 
patent, for purifying the waters supplied to the metro¬ 
polis and other towns by the existing water companies.* 
As much attention is at present directed in London, Liver¬ 
pool, and other places to the subject of water-supply, a 
brief account of the contents of this pamphlet will not 
come amiss—the mure so as the process, even now under 
the serious consideration of several English water com¬ 
panies, is destincil, wo believe, ultimately to become 
gcneial tiiroughout the kingdom. 

It is well known tiiat the water now supplied to all 
our large towns is very impure. The degree of impurity 
varies of course according to the nature of the locality; 
but all waters contain more or less of the following 
foreign ingredients;—metallic or earthy salts in solution, 
organic matter in a state of decomposition, living veget¬ 
ables and animals of minute size, and general adventi¬ 
tious filth. Conceive a river such as the Thames ftowiug 
over mile after mile of country, ahsor1>ing all sorts of 
natural impurities from the bed over which it Hows, 
having all sorts more washed down into it by floods, rains, 
and tributaries; receiving, moreover, in its course uccu- 
imilations of miscellaneous filthy stuff from cesspools, 
drains, manufactories, &c. and some notion will he ob¬ 
tained of the kind of water that the inhabitants of Lon¬ 
don are obliged to drink and otherwise use. And so it is 
in many other towns besides London. True, there aro 
methods at present in use whereby the water supplied to 
our towns is freed from its more glaring impurities, and 

* A New Pfoeess tor Pnrifyliia the Waters mippllwl to the Metro- 
pnTis by the Baistins Water^ Companies i lenderins each Water 
niooh B«){ter, Pnventing a Bui. on BolUng, Separating Vegetating 
and Colouring Matter, Destroying Numerous Water Insects, and 
Withdrawing fteth Sotutieii Large Quantities of Solid Matter not 
Separable by rhcrtiT'Htratieu. By Thomas Clark, professor ef Che- 
niistiiy in: tbaf University of Aberdixm. Pourth Bdition. London i 
Uiehard iiiid Jtdtn £, Taylor, Ited-Lion Coiirt, Fleet Street. 


rendered «t least presentable. Those methods arc—de¬ 
position and filtration. Water which,, if o^ered in its 
native state as taken from the river, would disgust people, 
becomes clear and tolerable enough after it has undergone 
these processes—that is, after it has either deposited its 
sediment of mud in the bottom of a tank, or passed 
thTougli a filtering medium. But though the amopiit of 
puriflcatioii thus effected is so considerable os to strans- 
tufjie brown and ugly river water into^ transparent fluid, 
it is by no means coequal with the amount of impurity. 
In the first place, the ordinary methods of deposition and 
filtration do not separate from the water the whole 
amount of even its luuchaiiical impurities—such as the 
floating particles of decomposing vegetable and animal 
matter, the water animalcules, &c. Let any Londoner 
take a glass of the water he is in the habit of using, and 
hold it. up between hiiiiself and a lighted candle, and— 
even should there be no great lobster-looking animal 
darting to and fro in the fluid, half oil inch long, as often 
happens—he is sure of seeing plainly, with his unassisted 
eyes, hundreds of whitish rascals of animalcules, moving 
up and down, as happy as possible, with the ultimate 
prospect of a lodgment in his own stomach. No wonder 
that, in despair, he gives up water as a drinking bever¬ 
age, and resigns himself to the thick, black, metropolitan 
porter. To be sure a domestic filter will rid him of much 
of the inconvenience: not, however, of ail; for though 
neither the lobster-looking fellow, nor his minute acquaint¬ 
ances the whitish animalcules, are to be seen in a glass of 
well-filtered water, yet it is questionaVde if any amount 
of filtration will rid water completely of its organic impu¬ 
rities, while to rid it of its animalcules by this means is 
notoriously impossible. 

But even supposing that filtration could effect both 
these riddances completely, removing from water every 
particle of fresh or decaying animal and vegetable matter, 
as well as every minute living water animal, still there 
would remain in most waters a VB.st amount of im¬ 
purity or foreign matter that no such process could 
touch—^namely, all that foreign matter contained in the 
water not by mechanical suspension, but by chemical 
solution. The saline ingredients in most waters—fur 
example, such as the salts of lime, soda, iron, ke .—are 
quite inseparable from water by any process of filtration, 
being held hi tbe water in a state of chemical solution, 
or thoroughly combined with the very substance of the 
water itself. Now, for drinking purposes, in many cases 
this would not much matter; water of a certain degree of 
hardmss, as it is called—that is, containing saline sub¬ 
stances, and particularly salts of lime (which are the 
chief cause of so-called hardiness in water)—being most 
agreeable to drink, and most persons becoming so accus¬ 
tomed to the particular saline solution that goes for water 
in their locality as to contract a liking for it. In must 
cases, therefore, the ordinary water of a locality, if care¬ 
fully freed from its mechanical impurities by filtration, 
does well enough for drinking. But the quantity of water 
constimed in drinking is quite insignificant compared with 
what is consumed in other ways: in culinary operations, 
washing, the production of steam, &c. Now for all these 
purposes that hardness.—that is, richness in salts of lime 
and other salts—which is indiiTerent, or even pleasant, 
whoTi the water is used for drinking, is a positive evil. To 
instance particularly the case of washing: the hardness 
of certain waters, as every one knows, is the great obstacle 
that, the laundress has to contend adth. A large propor¬ 
tion of the soap used over the United Kingdom and in 
other countries is positively wasted, so far as direct utility 
in washing is concerned—Iming coflsuroed.not in washing, 
but in effecting a previous change in tbe water to render 
it available for washing purposes. ‘ One hundred gallons 
of the waters of London supplied by the companies,* 
says Professor Clark, ‘ take, from twenty-four to thirty- 
two ounces of the best eurdsoap of London,.'in ofidet to 
form a lather of such consistence as to remain s^ byoi' iiie 
surface for five minutes.’ Of the soap. thna iiMd;’more 
than two-thirds is wasted in merely bounteracting'the 
hardness of the water. Tlie quantity of soa^ thus wasted 
is of course different in diffTerent : places, greatest where 
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tho water is hardest, and least where it is softest; but 
everywheMstliere is some waste, and 4he total waste over 
the wholeKingdbm is something cnonnotis. Hence, even 
if we regard washing purposes alone, end omit any more 
specific attention to the other uses of water mentioned 
above, we are bound to look upon any process whereby 
water may be softened on tho large scale—that is, freed 
froin’its chemical impurities, and especially from its lime 
—as an invention uf vast practical impoHance. « 
Three processes are at present in use in certain cases 
for softening water or removing from it such impurities 
as ore not separable by filtration. Tliese are—boiling, 
distillation, and the use of carbouato of soda. 1. Bmling. 
—If a quantity of London water, filtered to the highest 
state of clearness and seeming purity, be kept boiling for 
an hour or two, St will deposit a sediiiieht of chalk, and 
will bo found much softer and purer than it was before 
the boiling. The rationale of tne softening consists In 
this: the gradual decomposition of the bicarbonate of 
lime that e.xists in the water into chalk and carbonic acid 
gas; the remaining amount of purification consists in the 
oestnictioh of animalcules, &c. by the heat. Hence for 
many purposes water is at present purified and softened 
by boilirigi The process, however, is evidently very ex¬ 
pensive, and totally inapplicable, except occasionally, and 
on a very small scale. 2. Dhtillation. —By distillation 
water may be brought to a higher state of purity and 
sofCliess than even by boiling; but the process is still 
more expensive, and still less applicable on a large scale. 
3. The use of earhomie of soda. —Laundresses, it is well 
known, almost universally use carbonate of soda, or soda 
as it is usually named, to facilitate their work, and save 
soap, by softening the water. The rationale of the process 
is this : the carbonate of soda dcconqmses the hardening 
ingredient of the water—nameljr, the bicarbonate of 
lime—jirecipitating chalk, and leaving in the water tiicar- 
honate of soda inslead of the previous bicarbonate of lime; 
and as this bicarbonate of soda ha.s not the hardening 
properties of the bicarbonate of l|mc, the substitution is 
an advantage. To this process, however, usefut as it is 
in lieu of a better, there are two great objections:—In 
the frst place, it is only useful for the purposes of wash¬ 
ing, the bicarbonate of soda that is formed in the water 
being as much an impurity for general purp. j^s as the 
bicarbonate of lime that is got rid of; and, in the second 
place, it is expensive. 

Professor .Clark’s process is one which, while it equals 
in efficacy any of the foregoing proceases except distilla¬ 
tion, is liable to none of the objections that hold against 
their use—that is to say, it is applicable on tbe largest 
possible scale, it is beautifully complete and simple, and 
it is choap beyond the must sanguine expectation of cheap¬ 
ness. The process essentially consists in nothing more 
than this— Aeadditmnof lime or lime-water to the miter that 
is to be puryded, thereby converting the sol nble bicarbonate 
of lime that already exists in the water invisibly into 
another salt of liipae—nameljr, the carbonate of lime or 
common chalk. Which, being insoluble in water, first ap¬ 
pears visibly as a milky substance diffused through the 
water, and then falls to the bottom, leaving the water 
above soft and clear, with nearly every particle of lime 
taken put of it, and a great many impuTities besides, 
The theory of the process is thus explained by Professor 
Clark himself:— 

‘ To understand tho nature of the process, it will be 
necessary to advert, in a general way, to a few long- 
known chemical properties of the familiar substance, 
chalk; for idialk at once forms the hulk of the chemical 
impurity that the process wiU separate from water, and 
is the material whence the ingredieiit fOr eiTectiug the 
separation will be obtained. . 

‘ In water, chalk is sdrhost ^ lUtogetliet insalahil; >ut 
it may be rendered wlubte by :eitiiot of two processes of 
a very, opposite kind. TVben buriied, as in a kiln, chalk 
loses weight. If dry and piiie, only nine ounces will 
y^taain out of a pbiind of sixteen ounces. These nine 
.ounces will be soluble in water, but .they Will require not 
JM' than forty gallons of water for entire solutiojn. Burnt. 
is Called quiokfim^ and water holding quiifit* 


lime in solution is called limorwater. The solution thus 
named is perfectly clear and colourless. 

‘ The seven ounces lost by a pound of chalk on being 
burned consist of carbonic acid gas—that gas which, 
being dissolved under compressl^by water, foitus what 
is ouiled soda water. ' 

‘ 'fhe other mode of rendeyi^g chalk soluble in water is 
nearly the reverse. In t>(K former mode, a pound of 
pure chalk conies to be i^uble in water in coiieequeiice 
of losing seven ouneesjjV carbonic acid. To dissolve in 
tho second mode, nok^niy must the pound of chalk not 
lose tho'seven ounces of carbonic acid that it contains, 
but it must combine with seven additional ounces of that 
acid. In such a state of combination chalk exists in the 
waters of London—dissolved, invisible, and colourless, 
like salt in water. A pound of chalk, dissolved in .'ih'fl 
gallons of water by seven ounces of carbonic acid, would 
form a solution nut sensibly dlfierent in ordinary use 
from the filtered water of the Thames in the average 
state of that river. Chalk, which chemists call carbonate 
of lime, becomes what they call bicarbonate of lime 
when it is dissolved in water by carbonic acid. 

* Any lime-water may be mixed with another, and 
any solution of bicarbonate of lime with another, without 
any change being produced: tbe clearness of the mixed 
solutions would be undisturbed. • Not so, however, if 
lime-water be mixed with a solution of bicarbonate of 
lime : very soon a hasincss apt>ears, this deepens into a 
whiteness, nnd the mixture soon acquires the appearance 
of a well-mixed whitewiish. When the white matter 
ceases to be ptoduecd, it subsides, and in process of time 
leaves the water above perfectly clear. The subsided 
matter is nothing but chalk. 

‘ What occurs in this operation will bo understood if 
wc suppose that one pound of chalk, after being biirneil 
to nine ounces of quicklime, is dissolved so as to form 
40-gallons of lime-water; that another pound is dissolved 
by seven ounces of extra-carbonic acid, so as to form dtiU 
gallons of a solution of bicarbonate of lime; and tbat tbe 
two solutions arc mixed, making up together (iOO gallons. 
Tile nine ounces of quicklime from the pound of burnt 
chalk unite with the seven extra ounces of carbonic acid 
that hold the dissolved pound of chalk in solution. 
These nine ounces of caustic lime and seven ounces of 
oarbnuic acid form sixteen ounces—that is, one pound of 
chalk—-which, lieiiig insoluble in water, boeoiiics visible 
immediately on its being formed, at the same time that 
the other pound of chalk, being deprived of the extra 
seven ounces of carhonic acid that kept it in solution, 
reappears. Both pounds of chalk will be found at tlie 
bottom after subsidence. The (r(M) gallons of water will 
Tcmaiu above, clear and colourless, without holding in 
solution any sensible quantity either of quicklime or of 
bicarbonate of lime. 

‘ This will give a sufficient idea of the theory of tho 
patented process. Rules for discriminating the waters to 
which the process is applicable, and for ascertaining the 
proportion of lime or of lime-water that is proper for 
each, so as to make the foregoing theoretical principles 
available in practice, are to he found in the enrolled 
specification.—(See “ Repertory of Patent Inventions ” 
for October 1841,)’ 

The advantages that Professor Clark enumerates as 
resulting from his process are these;— 

1 . j1 greed softening of the water by it, and a hrge con- 
segitent saving in the articles of soap and soda. —The ex¬ 
tent to which the water is-softened by the process Profes¬ 
sor Clark indicates thus‘ If a mixture be mode in the 
proportion of one quart of any water supplied by the 
companies to three quarts of distilled water, the mixture 
will be found, if carefully tried, to be no softer than what 
the supplied water becomes after purificaUbn by means 
of the patented process, Hciibe the pi^ss most remove 
three-fhurths of the hardening mattat,* ' The saving of 
soap and soda, it niight t« existed; would consequently 
be three.fourths also; that it, tfaie all the water of the 
kingdom submit^d to this proeq^, there dhotiil be Saved 
three-fourths of the money now ekpmided on soap and 
soda-—minus, of cottiSOi the expense of the ^ocMs. for 
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oertaiu reasons, howerer, specified by Professor Clark.'he i 
does not estimate at all so hi^'lily the saving in soap and ! 
soda. The following he regards us a sudiuient approxi¬ 
mation, to the annual consumption of these materials in 
the metropolis:— , 

Soap, 12,(100 tons aKw, ... 1.600,000 • 

Soda, 3000 tons at I-.%, . . . . 30,000 

<4 1.630,000 

‘ Now, since the last porliS^wtary retunis, made in 
1834, show that the gross wateic Mtet of the metropolitan 
couipanies was in that year about L.270,000,, we have 
S(,*ope for aliowancc for a subseijuent increase, and yet 
may be within safe limits when we assume that the value 
of soap and soda consumed in the metropolis is double 
the gross water rent. Hence if there be a saving of only 
10 per cent, on the value of the soap and soda consumed, 
it would correspond to a saving of 20 per cent, on the 
gross water rent. 

‘ It is not, however, alone in soap and soda that a 
saving arises from the use of soft water in washing. 'The 
laliour in washing clothes is much increased by the use of 
hard water, and the wear and tear in conseqimnce is pro¬ 
bably a mure expensive item than the additional soap, 
lint altogether apart from any saving in soap or soda 
Hiat may arise to the inhabitants of the metropolis from 
the adoption of the patented process, there is the consi¬ 
deration of comfort—up to this time the almost unpur¬ 
chaseable comfort of soft water in London !’ 

2. The prevenliem of a fur in boiling, —On boiling com¬ 
mon Loudon water a precipitation of chllk, as we have 
already said, always takes place, so tliat in jiroccss of 
time a chalky crust is formed at the bottom and round 
the sides of the boiler. 'I'hough the water itself is ren¬ 
dered soft by this process, yet the process itself is very 
incuiu’cnieut. In cookuig, for example, one has the 
chalky deposit added as an unwelcome condiment to the 
soup, or whatever else it may he that is being get ready. 
Now, by Clark’s process, all the chalk would be previously 
withdrawn from the water at the reservoir of the com¬ 
pany supjilying it, and the fluid would bo fitted for tho 
purposes of wholesome cookery. 

‘ Small, however,’ says Professor Clark, * are such ad¬ 
vantages ill domestic experience, compared with the relief 
that would be felt by themauagers of the numerous manu¬ 
factories employingsteam-engincs. 'The incrustations cause 
the boilers to befrei|iiently cleaiiedand repaired, sometimes 
to need, repair unexficctedly, at a time when the stopping 
of the engine may be next thing to stopping tho whole 
manufactory. Nor is it, in a place like IjOikIoii, a slight 
consideration, that the risk of explosion from steam- 
boilers is uicreased wherever a fur is formed. Hore than 
itnywlicre such risk should be avoided in the boilers of 
the high-preasure engines of railways. Uut the inixin- 
venienco of water depositing chalk on boiling is not con¬ 
fined to the boiler, or to the fur that adheres to the bot¬ 
tom. The portion of the chalk in powder kept afloat by 
the boiling often finds its way into the working parts of 
the machineiy, so as, by rendering necessary the taking 
asunder Of such parts for cleaning, to cause the stoppnge 
of the engine, it may be of a whole manufactory.’ 

3. The separaiion from the water of vegetating and 
colouring matter, hy which the process may ho said to 
supersecic in many cases tho necessity of filtration alto¬ 
gether. 

4. The deetruaticn nf water insects.-—This is effected 
partly hy the direct a^ion of the lime-water on the in¬ 
sects, and partly by the action of the same lime-water in 
arresting the growth of the vegetation on which the in¬ 
sects feed. 

To this enniDocation of the advantages of his process 
Professor Clark apprada one or two general observations 
to illustrate the api|^eabUiiy of the wrocess on a large 
Scale. At present, no says, the daily coneumutiou of 
water in the tuetropolls amounts to 40,000,000 of imperial 
gallons. Were the parl^ing ptooess put in operation at 
the.: reservoirs of thh various, oompantes, there would be 
Separated from these daily 40,000^0 of gallons a daily 
mass of. e^lk. weighliig twenty-fdw tons-T-’Wh.ioh twenty- 


four toua of chalk,: are at present consumed along with 
the water, either in the human body or olheywiso, 'The 
annual amount of (diallc separated by the process, and 
incapable of being separated by mere filtration, would 
thus amount to 9000 tons; an estimate which includes 
neither the miscellaneous filth that would be separated 
from the water at the same time, nor any of the chalk 
added to the water in the form of the purifying liine- 
wj.ter. Taking both together—that u, the chalk already 
in the water, and the chalk derived from tho liiue-Water 
added to it--there would lie a deposition of chalk from 
the water of the metropolis at the rate of .55 tons a day, 
or 20,000 tons a year. 'The whole expense of tlie process, 
as regards material, would he about L.IO a day—tliat is, 
L.IO worth of burnt chalk would make enough of lime- 
water to purify the daily 40,000,000 of gallons of water 
required by the metropolis. Were the curbunato of soda 
to be' used instead—that is, were all the water of the 
metropolis to be Boftened by the use of soda, as small 
quantities are now softened by the laundresses for wash¬ 
ing purjioses, the expense for soda would amount to r..800 
a (lay, or eighty times as much; wliilo, after all, as we 
have seen, the purification would be less cfl'cclive—bicar¬ 
bonate of soda taking the place of tlie scjniruted bicar¬ 
bonate of lime in the water, licsides, the real expense of 
Clark’s process might bo farther reduced by disposing of 
tho deposited chalk, either as a manure or as a material 
to make lime from by burning. 


TBACINGS 01? 'niE NORTH OT UUROl’M. 

BOATINU IN THK Al-TENFIOIU) CONTINUED— 
UAMSIE ItK liST—(to AUSn N U. 

It was, as already stated, about midnight when our 
boat turned into the little recess wliere Hammerfest is 
situatfA Though the sun, as has been said, was above 
the horizon, there was not a bright light: it was suc.li a 
dim .nnd eerie duskiness as some may remember oi’i'iir- 
rin,'t at the middle of the great solar ecilipse of 183C. 
Tassing round a promontory into an almost landlocked 
piece of water, we suddenly beheld, through this twi¬ 
light medium, the harbour, with a crowd of vessels re¬ 
posing in it, and a shallop or two shooting rapidly 
across, whilo tVe town lay under the cliliy hill be¬ 
hind, with one or two wharfs and moles running out 
into the sea. Night, giving no diirkness, seemed to. 
bring no repose, for there was evidently the stir of life 
still in the place. On nearing tlie landing-place, wc 
were puzzled by the appearance of large white patidn's 
on the roofs of the houses. 'J'liese we aftcrvuards found 
to bo skins in the process of drying. Another thing 
struck us forcib^'—a peculiar odour—something qnit(.‘ 
unlike the odour of any otlier town we knew—being 
a compound of peltry, oil, fish, and worse things, .Al- 
togetlier, Hammerfest already appeared to us as a 
strange, rough, original sort of place, such as was to be 
cxpeiited in so remote and singular a. situation. 

We had been told that this town, like its sister 'Trom- 
siic, possesses no hotel. Our hope was, that sonic private 
person would take us in as lodgers for one or two days. 
We aecordiillk; set out with Siirn ns our vanguard and 
spokesman,quest of the good (Jliristiaii wlio whs to 
fulfil this put of the Scriptures. 'Tlireailing onr way 
up into the tow and into an alley, we knockiMl at a 
door, wlmn a n^htcapped head (sex uncertain) was 
speedily presented at a casement. It soon appeared, 
from a colloquy between this person and Siirn, that no 
nilmission could be had. We proceeded ti> anotlmr 
house:,.the result was the same. To a third; still no 
admittance. It begad to strike Us that, considering the 
determination of tlie .^people to give us no up-putfing, 
they detained S8rn needlessly long iii tdk. It appearedc 
on inquiry, that all these nightciippeii nattyee, lih<^h 
insensible to our ulaims on tlieir ho8pitality.4i}fi} us the 
honour, nevertheless, td entertain no small dtlHosity as 
to wlio we were, whence we had come, what we were 
about, how long we tlbught o# h&g in Hammerfest, 
and so forth 5 and it Was for’ the sake of Ught upon those 
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(fil, 123, and 144 feet); and these, being but scantily 
' ciivered with moss and herbage, seem as if they had 
! been ^)ut rcoently deserted by the dash of tlie tide, 
j The>most remarkable natural object connected with 
j Haniincrfest is the|)teee of the upper terrace of erosion 
I which is preseixtea the cliffs to the north of the 
i town. It is very sha^ and distinct, about 85 feet 
; above the sen, ‘ I made temyage in the afternoon to 
i IloiSe, a tali narrow idad^Momewhat like the Bass, 
! but much larger, tvlti^ lies awit four and n-half miles 
to the westw^tjp^e'landefe^a rough angle of the 
•isle, amidst ii pWty of poor Eins, who condufet fishing 
operations ^fiere,: witli little to shelter them but the 
overhanising ledges of rock. The terrace of erosion 
j runts aertsea- the whole of the green face of the island 
towards Ilammerfest, a deep firm cut in the rock, but 
! softened a little by soil and vegetation. It is jnst about 
the same elevation as the line above spoken of. 1 some¬ 
what hurried this observation, because the wind was 
rising, and I observed a thick fog coming on from the 
north-east We had a rough sail back to port, and I 
felt relieved from some anxiety on finding myself once 
more under Mr J.’s bnspitahie roof. 

ilammerfest is comparatively a modern town. The 
Danish government made a station here for mercantile 
purposes aliout tlie middle of the elgliteenth century, 
and it was not considered as a town till 1789. It so 
chanced that the old-fashioned house into which we 
were received last night was the original government- 
house : the date (1750) cut out of the vane indicated 
I the exact period when the settlement originated. I 
{ slept in what had long been the business-room and 
i aiidience-cliamber of the government officer, by wliom 
^ the settlement was conducted. It is now the seat of a 
I great trade in collecting and exporting peltry, oil, and 
' fish, the annual value sent out being not much less tlian 
! 300,000 specie dollars, or from L70,000 to L.80,000 
I sterling. There are four or five merchants (one of them, 
by the way, a Scotsman) who have the whole of tins 
trade in their hands, each keeping a store, from which 
i lie dispenses every imaginable article of necessity and 
: luxury in exchange for the flsli, &n. which are brought 
' to liim. My host was an example of this class of men, 
!j and, judging from iiim, I would say their style of life 

i I is far from despicable. There are seven or eight retail 
!: siiopkeejKirB, whose circumstances are such, that the 

ii merchants and they form but one society. Awful 
I spells of card-playing tliey have, I understand, in the 
\ long winter evenings, or rather daring tliat one night 
! which reigns with but little interruption of daylight 

for tlirec or four montlis of the year. Tliere are three 
I houses licensed to sell spiritous liquors in the town; 

I hut a license of this kind is an important thing, and 
costs 300 dollars per aimum. There are two schools, 
wliich serve for the children of ail ranks. 

I learned at Ilammerfest that the Laplanders, usually 
hero called Fins, form a proportion of nearly a third in 
the entire Finmark population, which is about 26,000. 
They may he considered as a race destined to melt into 
the rest of the population; for 1 wag assured that when¬ 
ever a £ih gets education, and fairly settles in Ham- 
raerfest, he hastens to be as Norwegian as possible, and 
is apt to designate himself as such, instead of avowing 
his Lap descoitt. Of course a nationality ashamed of 
itself caimet long exisL Hammerfest is the immediate 
centre of a cOhstderaUe mass of people, itself containing 
1300 ihhahUaiits. In such a duster of population in 
England, the ponritotes would not be less than L.2000 
i a year : even in Stoofland they would he L.700 or L.800. 

I In HammOdhst, imt hiore than UO is eto^ 

I fbrmdly by the puMio bi' Support ^ the poor. There 
j are old belplpM ptople of course, hut most of them 
j have their seats -by t)totb»esM (ff:.|hdr junioni, and 
their shares of the' fimRy dish end Ule family cup. 

I Such is the natural system tKiagSi and such an ar- 
I, rangemeiit-'is alwaye tounff ^ in the earlier 

! stHges Of civilisation. The :gr«^testedndrer of modern 
I systems of indtoitty, and df toodeto wealth stod toSuet 

■i , ■ '■ 


ment, nfUst admit that there is a tremendous problem 
yet unsolved in that which he admires, in as far ns self- 
abandonment, destitution, depravity, despair, appear 
invariably to increase in the ratio of the advance of his 
system, forming at least an appalling deduction from 
the blessing and the joy of largely-developed resources. 
How comes this ? Is it reincdia)% or avoidable 7 One 
may surely hope that civilisation does come charged 
With a solution of the problem in Its bosom, could wo 
only get at it. We have confident speakers on the sub¬ 
ject, in many various tones; but tiiey arc nil empiric. 
Sociology is a science of which as yet we have only seen 
tl>e infancy. 

Having taken a kind farewell of the Messrs J., whose 
hospitality and pleasant manners had won mucli of 
our regard, we set out on our return along the fiord, 
designing to try, if possible, to detect the places where, 
according to niy surmise, the terraces shifted their 
levels. We now parted also witli the hot weather, for 
all after this tin;e was exactly such as we find in Scot¬ 
land in a cool August. It is, I suppose, a perfect mys¬ 
tery how tlie great heat wliich occasionally prevails 
during the Norwegian summer is produced. Some 
speak of the great prolongation of the sun’s influence in 
that latitude i but why has he not the same power in 
tlie same latitude in other parts of tlie world? Others 
sixiak of tlie Gulf-stream beating on the coast; but 
this stream beats also on the Hebrides, witli cuiiipara- ; 
tively little effect on the weather. Others, again, think j 
it may he owing to the closeness and shelter of tlie deep ! 
valleys of tlie country; hut if so, how shall we account \ 
for the similar heats on the open coast? No theory i 
which I have heard of seems to me fit to account for so j 
tremendous a fervour in a country so far removed to i 
the north. j 

As we repassed through Striimen, I observed that the | 
rocks dipping into tlie sea are glacially smoothed. As I 
this is a situation where we should expect the dash of i 
the waves to have unusual force, it would appear as if j 
the presentment of a smooth inclined face, by allowing 
the water to slip easily along, protects the coast at that 
place from erosion. Tills observation set us a speculat¬ 
ing on the condition of smoothing in connection witti 
.inclination, as that which might, in many places, de¬ 
termine whether a coast was to have a line of erosion 
formed upon it of not. Wc landed at a green spot 
called Sioiiolmen, where the two lines were expressed 
by iiidentatloiiB in the bank. From the measurement, 
w'e felt sure that the upper one had risen at least 
41) feet from Hammerfest; yet we had failed to detect 
the promontory or interval where the change took 
place. This was vexing, and tiiFcatened to give occasion 
iur onr going hack upon our course. We found here a 
few ].ap huts. At one, of which 1 took a sketch, though 
it liad no characteristic external features, we found the : 
inmates, twelve persons in all, men, women, and chil- { 
dren, standing at the door, full of curiosity regarding 
us. 1 was at a loss, on inspecting tlie interior, to un¬ 
derstand how so many persons lived in a space so small. 
Yet there was tliat sufitcient provision of tlie utensils 
necessary for domestic economy which has given me a 
conviction of the superiority of the lAplanders to many 
of our own inferior population. In this hut there were 
tliree spinning-wheels, some cards for wool, and many 
wooden milk dishes, showing that the inmates were 
not destitute of either nourishing food or comfortable 
clothing. 

Early in the afternoon, having left the island -of 
QiialiSe behind, we came opposite to a round promontory 
of the mainland called Befitsrool, and here I narrowly 
scanned the coast, to ascertain if any abrupt cliange of 
level took place in the upper line between one side of 
tho prominence and the other. ' There was an appear- j 
ance of such a change, but it could not be clearly made 
out, oil account of the intorpositiim ef a; rough unmarked 
space at the angle. The height on ^ 
be 129.22; on the ntl)er,.:at the dRtoce of a mile, it 
was a foot and a-half hitter j a dif&reuhe so small, as to 
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leave tile matter in doubt At the latter place the line 
it formed by a broad ledf'e, aufBoieiitly equable of sur* 
face to be adopted at a kind of path by men and ani* 
mala. I was here uxing my instruments without any 
thon;tlit of uiterruption, when, amidst the perfect still¬ 
ness, the tramp, tramp, tramp of the feet of an animal 
was Iteard, nod louMiig hastily round, I beheld a tall, 
diiaky Creature, i^tli great branching horns, lookmg 
down upon me from a liUlo eminence. The sailor wmo 
held the stalf announced It as a reindeer, which 1 should 
have quickly surmised it to be, though it was the first 
s|ie(;imen 1 had seen. Not knowing what its motions 
might be, I snatolied up the tripod, and got out of the 
way with all possible despatch j but the niovement was 
unnecessary, as the animal, after a minute’s pause, 
glanced down ofif the terrarse, brushed through the rough 
ground below, and, soon after reascending, hounded 
along its original route with great speed. Half an hour 
after, sailing along, we observed it with a companion 
grazing quietly on an elevated slope. 

^Passing now into QiiaUund, a few miles out of our 
dlirmer course, we applied for halging at the house of a 
kiopman there—a quiet, respectable man named Hin- 
schel. The favour was most cordially granted, and all 
p!)S8ible ho.spitality shown to us. The house is situated 
on a terrace beside a creek, where a nameless stream 
comes down from the moorlands. A few Dap cottagers 
raise grass on the neiglibnuriiig slopes, and amongst 
tliem is placed a smi^ chapel, being that already al¬ 
luded to as having service performed in it only once a 
year. What was remarkable about this valley, the soft i 
terrace 6n which the kiopman’s house is situated-proved 
to be ten or twelve feet below the lower line as ex- 
' pressed on the ciiliy coast beyond tlie intervening pro¬ 
montory. This eircnmstancte served to support my 
suspicion of a change of levels taking place at such 
places. Another remarkable feature was, that the 
upper line passed up the valley on both sides as a 
grassy terrace, till, two miles off, it was lost in the rise 
of the country. It here appeared 137 feet above tlie 

_8oai ' 

The next day proving rainy, we were not able to do 
mneh. On tlie next again, tlie weather btnng some¬ 
what more tolerable, wc took leave of Mr Ilihsct.el, and 
X>roceeded once more towards Varg Sund. In sailing 
along, we observed a couple of Lap tents on the shore 
of Qualiie, lieing a temporary station which a group of 
that people hud taken up for fishing. We landed to 
jmy them a visit. A man was cutting up some good 
large tusk fish on the stony beach. A family group 
stotal looking at us from the <!our of the principal tent. 
A few sheep and goats, and one or two dogs, were mov¬ 
ing about. Having spent sonie minutes in observing 
the wonderful dexterity of the man in cutting up 
the fish in halves, free of the vertebral column, and 
connected only at tlto tail, so as to lie hung over a pole 
to dry, we advanced to 'the tent, and, as usual, made 
free to enter. To our Surprise, the jicople had disap-. 
peered, and the tent seemed empty. A wooden dish, 
WiHi the remains of a quantity of fish, which the family 
had been eating, was thrust aside in a reces.?. The fire 
6n which it had’fieen cooked was expiring in the centre. 
Various utensils lay scattered about. We were at a 
loss to uudersUud how the peojile had so completely 
vanished Bom our sight, when, narrowly examining the 
objects on the floor, we discovered the whole party, 
men, womdh, and'children, perdds under skins around 
tlie citde. Eveii the baby, in its litflc pujia-like case, 
was there. All were silent; and motionless, as if they 
had been asleep. It was evident that the poor creatures 
bad taken refuge in their beds, or what they considered 
as such, merely to avoid rneetiiig us, and to escape our 
observation. I find that stoch timidity or bashfulnsss is 
a peculiarity of the Jaiplanders, Observed so long ago as 
sixteenth century by Paulas Jovius. He says that 
:t]iey are so fearful, as to fly at the sight of a stranger, 
bt the approach of a foreign ship to thCir shore! and 
OhkUa Magnus adds that it originated ^ their &ar of 


being carried off as slaves.* The whole scene was rude, 
savage, and dirty beyond oonception. To be a dweller 
in tents sounds romantically, and artists can malv won¬ 
derfully elegant and interesting groups out of thlit form 
of domestic life. I would not recopibfnd them to study, 
witli a view to any improverh|w^in' |ttch deliiioations, 
actual nomadic life as exeiun^ed on the shores of Lap- 
land, Even here, howeveSj!^ maintain the BUj)eriority 
of the imoide, with tbeiaBshing, their sheep and goats, 
and their domestic fiu^shings,'to portion^ of the Con¬ 
naught peasantry, ana many other hwdes Of our own 
people. 

The weather prevented us fooni making many obser¬ 
vations to-day, and we arrived in the evening at Ko- 
magflord, with only the conviction that some further 
investigation, and that of a closely-searching kind, was 
necessary before tire problem of the terraces should be 
solved. That this might be done rightly, I deemed it 
proper to pause a couple of days, while the boat slionbl 
return to Kaafiord for some needful articles. Mr I’ad- 
dison took advantage of the opportunity to return 
thitber, leaving me to x>rosccute my researches alone. 

During the first of my days of pause, the weatber 
proved so bad, that 1 was able to move but a very little 
way from home. One circumstance casually mentioned 
by Mr F.'introin somewli.it startled me. ‘ The great 
drawback of Finntark,’ said he, ‘ is its having so m.-iiiy 
a'olvcs and bears.’ I had heard some of the ladies 
talking of their cseatms from wolves while pursuing 
slc<lge journeys in winter; hut the narration sounded 
only like something in a book; and I never had allowed 
the idea of danger to myself to cross my initul. Of 
bear,s, too, some of the gentlemen talked; hut they 
talked so much like sportsmen, that I paid little atten¬ 
tion. A genuine case of a bear actually encountered 
and slain, seemed al>niit as rare a phenomenon as the 
anthenticated capture of a forty-four pound salmon. 
How, liowever, sauntering along the shore with Air 
Fantrom, wlien 1 heard liim illustrate his remark by 
telling that, four winters ago, a bear had carried oil’ a 
little (xiw from t1iG back of that small outhnuso, I must 
own that a certain feeling of alarm came over me. He 
said that bears certainly were now and then met with 
in this district, though in summer they were dis(ioscd 
for tlie most part to confine themselves to the fields. 
I hctliought me that to be met by a wolf while pur¬ 
suing levelling opetations might prove seriously un¬ 
pleasant, because, not having that confidence in moral 
powers of self-defence against this species which Horace 
expresses in the ode already quoted, I might per¬ 
chance have less than his good fortune in the Sabine 
wood.f As for the bears, 1 knew of no valid defence, 
moral or jiliysical, beyond vrhat lay in a good iwir of 
heels. 

From Mr Fantrom I got some idea of the amount of 
business Which o kiopman will do in a year. Tliere 
bad been collected last year at Komagfiord, he said, of 
cod-livef oil 1.30 tons, of stock-fish ISOO Vogts (a vogt 
is equal to 40 English pounds), of sci-fish 400 vugts, of 
rodsjer (another kind of fish) 300 vogts. The kiopman 
gives for these articles, often auticipatorily, the goods 
wlficdi he has for sale in his shop. He sends them to 
one of the merchants at Hammerfost, whose agent he 
may thus be said to be.. The shop is a curiosity from 
its miscelianeousoeSs. I found in it a barrel eff Medoc 
from BourdenUx, and blanket tunics for the Lai>land 
ladies. There were cheeked prints and ginghams for 

* aoheirec’s Uistory of fiapland, English traatlatloo (teodon, 
17(M)iii*7. 

t Namaneme sOvalujias.ln Sabina, 

Hum meatii canto Imlagea, et ultra 
Tomlnuin cuiis vager Bxpe^ttus, 

Fuglt iaennem.'V'..c 

"V .Bdm:.''.- ■ 

Ttanelatcd bv lleniy dsorge AelUiisba tUM) ! 

For a« I strayed to earia«8 mood, 

Beyondmy bounds, in Satoati wood, 

AwoSfsel^ttoto^me, thooth unansU . 
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the N^^egian female^) and tobacco and brandy for the 
men. A large store at the wharf was full of barrels of 
flour,. ,sacks of potatoes, and other bulky articles. It 
was ciiriuUs to see a window presenting some of the 
things cnstoraai^.ii^rncera’ shQps^ and to reflect that 
the shop could; note^^isited except by a formal tDoat- 
voyage, and that da|(jfc.^st often elapse without the 
appearancft of a lit^lccnsfltoer. 

Mr I'antrotnf,'frai»ugh' he i^nds the summer half of 
the year with his ;fatherJa..la^)l^onducts business as a 
kiopman during tjio'Winter at rae inland Lap towji of 
Karasjok, of which every stranger hears much in this 
part of the w«®. It is a hamlet of twenty-four fami¬ 
lies, or ua ipls, in a district containing a population 
of from 68& persons. Amidst these Laps he is 

tlie onlj' Norwegian, besides Mr Zetlitz the clergyman, 
who lives with him. The leading occupation of the 

H ie is the keeping of reindeer on the Juddx. The 
! Fins, as they are called, are a comparatively rich 
people. A reindeer is worth about 12s. Knglisli, and 
some Fins have several hundred. They are also a com¬ 
paratively lionest people, and he trusts them to some 
extent. The general business is the dispensation of 
meal, tobacco, salt, sugar, brandy, clothing, and money, 
in exchange for their own raw wealth. Last year Mr 
Fantrom cuilected in this manner, of reindeer flesli .300 
Vogts, of reindeer skins 450, of fox skins 30, of squirrel 
skins 140, of wolf skins 10. He carries all bis inerclian- 
dise to and from Karasjok on sledges drawn by rein¬ 
deer, e.'icli carrying five vogts. He sliowed me some of 
the handkerchiefs, and various kinds of cloth—scarlet, 
blue, and yellow—designed for the Fins; these articles 
come from llamharg. The Fins have not as yet ai!- 
quired a taste for tea or coffee. The sugar they take is 
u.sed witii brandy, or as a luxury for the palate. They 
do not, however, drink brandy to any excess. Mr 
Fantrom speaks favourably and kindly of his cus¬ 
tomers. He tells me, and this 1 heard from many per¬ 
sons, that a few of ttiera are men who would pass as 
rich in almost any community. There is one, for in¬ 
stance, at Karasjok calle<l Johannes Nilsson, who pos¬ 
sesses between two and three Uiousand reindeer, and 
between two and three thousand specie dollars besides. 
The rich men of the tribe either have no idea of living 
in any better style than their poorer neighbours, or are 
prevented from doing so by public sentiment. Nilsson 
dresses himself exactly like his ueigtibuurs, mid his 
house is in no observable resirect better than theirs. 
The only use tlie wealthy Fin makes of his abundance 
is to purchase for himself a little more brandy, and to 
munch a little more sugar. They have no idea of pat¬ 
ting their casii into a bank, or lending it at interest. 
It is deposited by the owner inesome secret place under 
ground, generally without the knowledge of even tlie 
nearest kimlrcd, so that it is not uncommon fur a family 
to lose aU beueflt from their father’s wealth; and jimses 
are now and then lighted upon. R. C. 


MEMORIALS OF THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH’S 
LAST PAYS. 

Tns widespread popularity of Macaulay’s History of 
England has awakened attention and curiosity to some 
of the uuexplalned points with which all history abounds. 
Perhaps the raost striking passage in the book is the 
ouoouui of the battle of Seilgemoor; the lost, happily, 
which polluted the soil of England. Connected with it 
and the miserable flight of Moninouthi two or three in- 
terewing cimurnstances; have Come to light since the pub¬ 
lication of Mr Macaulay’s volumes, which we think it 

will be interesting to nbUiy. 

The readers of tlse fltst volume need hardly be re¬ 
minded how picturesque and clear his description has 
lieen rendered by the trouble thehnthbr took in person¬ 
al *7 g^iogdver the moor, and collecting from it and 
the noighbouringtowm of Bridgewater a store of the local 
traditions which still float about^^e. district. It will be 
teiuetabeted that on the fatal Monday morning (July 6, 


161)5), after the five or six thousand colliers and plough¬ 
men which composed the rebel army of the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth had fought against James II.'s battalions of regu¬ 
lar cavalry and infantry for a couple of hours—enveloped 
in a ddtise marsh fog—the routed rustics came pouring 
into the streets of llridgowater utterly broken. ‘The 
uproar, the blood, the gashes, the ghastly figures which 
sank down and uoror rose iigaiii, spreaii horror atid dis- 
ir ay through tlio town. The pursne*, too, were close be¬ 
hind. Those inliabitaiits who had favoured the insur¬ 
rection expected sack and niassacvc, and implored the 
protection of their neighbours who jimfessed the Roman 
Catholic religion, or hod made themselves consjiicuous by 
Toiy politics ; and it is acknowledged by the bitterest 
Whig historians that this protection W'as kindly and 
generously given.’ 

It was perhaps unfortunate for blonmouth and the 
leading Whigs that they liad not sought protection from 
such generous .Jacolntes, instead of flying acros.s tlio coun¬ 
try as the duke did, with Lord Grey, Buyso, and a few 
other friends, making such good speed towards Iho Hristol 
Channel, that altliough tlie party commenced their fliglit 
at four in the moriiiiig, their stout horses had put twenty 
miles behind them by six. Tliey tlien mounted fresh 
ones, changed their course, and pushed on for Ilanip- 
shirc, in the hope that the cabins of the dccr-stcalers of 
the New Forest might for a time afllird security. Tlicy 
rode on all day, shunning towns and villages; but on 
Cranboiirno Chase in Dorsetsliire the stnuigth of their 
steeds failed, and they tuiiied theni loose, hiding tlie 
saddles and bridles. Here they disguised themselves as 
peasants, and proceeded on foot towards the New Forest. 

Thus far Macaulay; but since his account was pub- 
lisbed, some persons interested in the minute illustrations 
of these crcnls have notified tlic precise spots at which 
tliese little incidents occurred. The horses were, it seems, 
dismissed near a well-known roait-side inn, a few miles 
south-west of Sivlisbury, on tho road to liiaiidford, iialled 
‘ Woodyates Inn.’ It would seem that Monmouth had 
ehnnged onec again bis delcrmiiiatioii, and was making 
tho best of his way to the Hants const, either to Christ- 
cliiireh or to Honmenumth, ‘ where ho expected to find a 
1 -e.ssel,’ says the liar] of Sliafteshury, the present owner of 
the estate on which the duke was ultimately captured.* 
lie and his conqianions passed the iiinlil in the open air, 
and when niorning dawned, tliey found liy certain indica¬ 
tions- even arounil the reinoto spot where they had been 
concealed—that their enemy’s scouts encompassed them 
on all sides. In fact Lord Lumlcy, who lay at Ilingwood 
with a strong body of the Sussex militia, had sent forth 
parties in every direction; while Sir William Portniiui, 
with the Somerset militia, had formed a chain of jiosts 
from the sea to the northern extremity of Dorset. Still, 
the wretched fugitives tried to pursue tholr way, hut 
with the precaution of occasionally separating. We now 
once more take up Mr Macaulay:— 

‘ At five in the iiioming of tho 7th, Grey was seized by 
two of Luuiley’s scouts. ... It could hardly lie doubted 
that the chief rebel was not far olh The pursuers re¬ 
doubled their vigilance and activity. Tho cottages scat¬ 
tered over tho heathy country on the boundaries of Dor¬ 
setshire and Hampshire were strictly examined by' Lum- 
ley, anil tbe blown with whom Monmouth had cliangcd 
clothes was discovered. Portman came with a strong 
body of horse and foot to assist in the search. Attention 
was soon drawn to a place well fitted to shelter fugitives. 
It was an extensive tract of land separated by an cnelo- 
suro from the open country, and divided by numerous 
hedges into small fields. In some of tliose fields tlie rye, 
the peas, and the oats were high enough to conceal a 

* This, and some of tin) «ub«ci)licnt Information we shall pro- 
aontly ailduco, was oUottod In an oxooMlinfdy useful wei'kly publi¬ 
cation which has been recently established in London, ealled 
‘ Notes and Queiios, a Mcdiiim of lutercomiiiunloathin for Lite¬ 
rary Men, Artists, Antiquaries, OoneaJOKisla, Ab.’ In this In¬ 
stance Mr John Bmeo tho kntiquary pnt in ima number of the 
work certain ‘queries,' which Were proiiiptiy answered from the' 
best possible authority—tho nubisman on w^Ms gtinind tho Duke 
of Munmontb was ThlssihEte cxaUiple shows the utility at 
Notes and tluetloKi;,' . 
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man; others were orergrown by fern and brambles. A ‘The small enclosure which hi« been known by the 
poor woman reported that she had seen two ftrangers name of Monmouth Close ever since the capture of the 
lurking ill this covert. The near prospect of reward ani- Duke of Monmouth there in July 1685, is one of a cluster 
mated the zeal of the troops. It was agreed that every of small enclosures, five in number, which stood, in the 
man who did his duty in the search should haven, share middle of Shag’s Ifeatji, and were^tlled “ The Island,’’ 
in the promised five thousand pounds. The outer fence They are in the parish of Woodlg^fif. ■ 

W'as strictly guarded; the space within was examined with ‘ The tradition of the iicigh>™rhood is this: namely, 
indcfdvigable diligeni^; and several dogs of qnick scent that after the defeat of the^^ke of Monmouth at Sedge- 
were turned out aiitong the bushes. The day closed Ve- moor near Bridgewater, bT rode, accompanied by Lord 
fore the search conld be completed; but carefUl watch Grey, to Woodyates, wWre they quitted their horses; 
was kept all night. Thirty times the fugitives ventured and the duke havingJlfhanged clothes with a peasant, 

' to look through the outer hedge; but everywhere they endeavoured to make his way across the country to 
I found a sentinel on tlie alert: once they were seen and Christcliurch. Being closely pursued, he made for The 
! fired at; they then separated, and concealed tbernselves Island, and concealed himself in a ditch which was over- i 
in difierent hidingplaces. grown with feni and underwood. When his pursuers 

* At sunrise the next morning the search recommenced, came up, an old woman gave information of his being | 
and Buyse was found. He owned that he had parted iu the Island, and of her having seen him filling his 
from the duke only a few hours before. The corn and pocket with pens. The Island was inunedialely suv- | 
copsewood were now beaten with more care than ever, rounded by soldiers, who passed the night there, and | 
At length a gaunt; figure was discovered hidden in a threatened to fire the neighbouring cots. As they were i 
ditch. The pursuers sprang on their prey. Soineofthem going away, one of them espied the skirt of the duke’s | 
were about to fire; but Portman forbade all violence, coat, and seized hirh. 'The soldier no sooner knew him, I 
The prisoner’s dress was that of a shepherd; bis beard, than he burst into tears, and reproached himself for ' 
prematurely grey, was of several days’growth. He trem- the unhappy discovery. The duke, when taken, was quite i 
bled greatly, and was unable to speak. Even those who exbansled with fatigue and hunger, having had no food i 
had often seen him were at first in doubt whether this since the battle but the peas which lie hod gathered in i 
were the brilliant and graceful Monmouth. His pockets the field. The ash-tree is still standing under which the ; 
were searched by Puitnian, and in them were found, duke was apprehended, and is marked with the initials 
among some raw peas, gathered in the rage of hunger, a of many of his friends who afterwards visited the spot, 
watch, a purse of gold, a small treatise on fortification, ‘The family of the woman who betnayed him were 
ail alburn filled with songs, recipes, prayers, and charms, ever after lioldvin in the greatest detestation, and are aaid 
and the George with which, many years before. King to have fallen into decay, and to have never thriven 
Charles 11. had decorated his favourite son.’ afterwards. The house where she lived, which overlooked 

All who love particular localities for their historical the spot, has since fallen down. It was with the greatest 
associations, tuust have regretted the vague description difficulty that any one could be made to inhabit it. 
here given of the place In w'hicb the rash but unfortunate ‘The duke was carried before Aiitliony Ettorick, Esq. 
duke was arrested; A knowledge of such spots fixes the of Holt, a justice of the peace, who ordered him to 
events enacted on them in the mind, and gives them a London. 

vivid and enduring interest. Even when the charms ‘ His gold snuff-box was afterwards found in the pca- 
which time throws over remarkable circumstances arc field, full of gold jiieces, and brought to Mrs I’vedailo 
ebseiit,particular places are cherished and eagerly visited; of Horton. One of the finders had L.1.5 for half the 
and pilgrimages are made to the landing-place of royalty, contents or value of it. 

the scene of a recent crime, or the death-place of a great ‘ Being asked what he would do if set at liberty, the 
chat&cter, merely from the associations they call up. duke answered tliat if his horse dnd arms were restored. 
What would the Nether Bow in Edinburgh be 'mt for he only desired to ride through the army, and he defied 
John Knox’s house 1 and would Bt Leonard’s, under them all to take him again.’ 

Salisbuty Crags, be half so inncli visited as it is but Tbiis much of the localities: we have now to describe 
for the cottage which fiction has made classical by the the recent discovery of one of the cherished articles found 
bare sapposiUon that it was ike residence of .Icanie on the duke’s person at the time of his arrest. 

Deans 1 It is therefore doing good service to rescue Almost simultaneously with the publication of the 
scenes of oven minor historical interest from obscurity, above facts, an interesting relic of them was brought to 
This, then, has been done in reference to the exact spot light at a meeting of the Iloyal Irish Academy in Dublin, 
on which the Duke of Monmouth fell into the hands Dr Anster exhibited a manuscript volume of 157 pages, 
of the emissaries of his uncle. It is correctly but too which he declared to bo the identical ‘ album filled with 
generally described by Mr Macaulay as ‘ separated songs, recipes, prayers, and charms,' found in Mon- 
by an enclosure from the open country.’ The eii- mouth’s pocket when seized. It was purchased at a 
closure in fact, lies in the parish of Woodlands, Dor- book-stall in Paris in 1827 bjg an Irish divinity student, 
setshiriS; and being a kind of oasis in a small desert was given by him to a priest in the county of Kerry, and 
called Shag’s Heath, has always bad the name of ‘ The on the priest’s death, became the property of the pre- 
Islmid.’ At the north-eastern extremity of this en- eent possessor. Beimecting its identity and history, froiii 
otdsure the duke was found, on the 8th .Tuly 168.5, its iremoval from the rebel duke's pocket down to its 
fitbuching in a ditch Under an ash-tree. The field, of prodttctiou at the Royal Irish Academy, Dr Anster 
which the ditch is a boundary, has ever since been showed that. after Honmbuth was behe^ed—which he 
called ‘Monmouth Close.’ Lord Shaftesbury gives some was on Tower Hill, by the too-celebrated .Tohn Ketch, 
aceonhi of it:~‘The whole of Woodlands now belongs on the 15th July 1685—the articles found on his person 
to me. The greater part of it was bought by my late were given to the kiiig._ At James’s deposition, three 
brother wmn after be came o^ age. I knew nothing years afterwards, all his man uscripts; including those 
of Monmogth Close till'tlie year 1787. . When I was that had belonged to Monmouth, were carried into 
shooting on Horton Heath, the gamekeeper advised md France, where they remained till the Revolution in that. 
to try for gam* i* the enclosures caU^i Shag’s Heath, county a centuiy afterfrards. Dr Anster, in exhibiting 
and took me’to see Mpnmoiith Close and the famous ash- the:h^k, showed that the remains of silver; clasps had 
tree there. I then anxi«>usly inqnired of the inhabitants been destroyed, and a part of the leader of the covers at 
of the neighbouring housee respecting the traditions each side was torh away, seemingly fqr the purpose of 
concenimg Monmouth Ciqse and the oolebrated ^-tree, removing some name on a coali it 

and what 1 then learnt I have printed fiir. the inforina- had been once marked; and thhi he heebuntdd for by the 
tion of any person who may visit that spot.”^ belief that at the period of the Bl^ch Revolution the 

,We subjoin his lordsliip’s interesting menioTMidum:— persons, in whose custody they were/heing fearful of the 

- :v ' r *"" ' > - —'——--— i \ i - i suspicions, likely to arisofrom (heir 

■' •■Notessadftuortos,Kb..& ■■■/■>^A'':rvvitn‘'|eyal arias oh.,themi,'tore'off ■theCcovers, and.sent 
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Ute books to St Omer’*. The after-fate of the larger 
books was, that they were burned; some siu.ill ones, we 
are distinctly told, were saved from this fate, but seem 
to have been disregarded, and all trace of thein lost. 
The Abbe Waters-sra collateral descendant of Lucy 
Waters, the Duke Sf^Jdonmouth’s mother—wasi the 
person with whom Geoiw^V. negotiated for the Stiiart 
papers, and from whont tq^ volumes which have since 
appeared as ' Clarke’s Life oi James the Second* were 
obtained; and it is from the Sifcbe Waters we have the 
account of the destruction of Bkg James’s autograph 
papers. Or Anster showed, writteit on the inner cover of 
this volume, the words, ‘ Baron Watiers’ or ‘ Watrers,’ 

As to the identity of the book, Dr Anster quoted seve¬ 
ral passages from oontemporaiy authors to test their ac¬ 
count of the contents of the‘album’ with those of the 
book ho was describing. In the ‘ Harleian Miscellany,’ 
vol. vi. p. 323, it is stated in Sir John Heresby's me¬ 
moirs, that ‘out of his [Monmouth’s] pocket were taken 
books, in his own handwriting, containing charms or 
spells to open the doors of a prison, to obviate the danger 
of being vi'ounded in battle, together with songs and 
prayers.’ Barillon describes the book in what is nearly 
a translation of this—* II y avoit des secrets de magie et 
d'enebantment, avec des chansons des recettes pour des 
maluilies et des prieres.’ Again, in a note by Lord Dart¬ 
mouth to the modern editions of ‘Burnett’s Own Times,' 
we have the following statement:—‘ My uncle, Colonel 
William Legge, who went iit tho«oach with him [Mon¬ 
mouth] to London as a guard, with oniers to stab him 
if there were any disorders on the road, showed me 
several charms that were tied about him when he was 
taken, and his table-book, whioh was full of astrological 
figures that nobody could understand; hut ho told my 
uncle that they hod been given to liim some years before 
in Scotland, and he now found they were but foolish 
conceits.’ 

The actual contents of the manuscript volume show 
a great resemblance to these descriptions. The most 
curious passages which it contains are the duke's incmo- 
raiiilums of his Journeys on two visits to the Prince of 
Orange, in the year previous to his last rash adventure. 
Ills movements up to the 14th of March l()84-)<5 arc 
given. The entries do not seem to be of much moment; 
but they may accidentally confirm or disprove some dis¬ 
puted points of history. There is an entry without a 
date, describing the stages of a Journey in Kngland, 
comnienciiig with London and Hampstead: it ends with 
Toddlngtoii. This forms a strong link in the chain of 
i(lentity; for Tuddington is a place retuarkablu in tlie 
history of tlio duke. Near it was the residence of Lady 
Henrietta Maria Wentwortli, baroness (in her own right) 
of Nettlestead, only daughter and heir of Thomas Lord 
Wentworth, grandchild and heir of the Earl of Cleveland, 
five years before the duke’s execution, her mother ob¬ 
served that, despite the duke being a married' man, her 
diiugbter bad, while at court, attracted his admiration, 
and she hurried her away to Toddington. In 1683,after the 
failure of the Rye-House Plot, Monmouth was banished 
from the royal presence, and it was to Toddington he 
retired. When, on retracting the confession which he bad 
mode on the occasion, he was banished the kingdoni, the 
companion of his-exile was Lady Henrietta Wentworth. 

• I dwell an tbis,’ sald:Dr Anster, ‘because the accidental 
‘•■eqripn of I'oddin^aii seeins; to authenticate the book: 
the name pf 'Ii^y Umirkua Wentworth does not occur 
ill it, and the perstdis in whoso hands the book has been 
since it was purobased . in .Paris do not seem to have 
noticed tbn nameefToddin^nyOr to have known that it 
had any peculiar felhtipb to the dpke’s history. It occurs 
twice in the book-ir-once in the itineratv, and aj^in in 
a trilling and uiiraetrf^l ioBg ,which Is probably the 
duke’s ewn Comnosttitm; written probably on the eve of 
his fiight with his. nuuaitid but guilty companion to 
'HoUaiid ■ 

«WiUtJayweleavstiiee, n 
■ False wurtcl, anil do fm^ve .: 

Allthyfalse treaCtiary,':' 

■ ' ' Foruoww8’Ulmppy'ttve..\ ■'.'f''■ 


• We'll to our bawerst 

And tliere npeud our houN; 

Happy there we'll bCt 
Wti no Rtrifea can litee; 

INo qnarrelURfi: for oroivnflt 
I^or fear the Krcat one's frowns; 

I'lor Blnvery of Btatc, a 

^or chitnges in our fate. 

Fnirn plotH this place fs^ree. 

There well evcr be; * 

We'll nit and blc^ out ftiriTH 
That from the noise of wars 
Did this ffloriouH place give 
(Or did ua Toddington give) 

That thus we hax>py live."' 

In Macaulay’s history we find that the latest act of the 
duke on the scaffold, before submitling to the stroke of 
the executioner, was to call bis servant, and put into the 
man’s hand a toothpick-case, the last token of ill-starred 
love. ‘ Give it,’ ho said, ‘ ff> f/iat person!’ After the de¬ 
scription of Monmouth’s burial occurs the following 
affbeting passage:—‘Yet a few months, and tliu quiet 
village of Toddington in Bedfordsbiro witnessed a yet 
sadder funeral. Near that village stood a:: ancient and 
stately hall, the scat of the Wentworths. The transept 
of the parish church had long been their burial-place. 'To 
that burial-place, in the spring which followed the death 
of Monmouth, was borne the coffin of the young Baroness 
Wentworth of N’cttlestoad. Her flnuily reared a sump¬ 
tuous luausoieum over her reiuains; but a less costly 
irieuioriul of her was long coiitciiiplatcd with far deeper 
interest; her name, carved liy the hand of him she loved 
too well, was, a few years ago, still discernible on a tree 
. in the adjoining park.’ 

In furtlier proof of identity. Dr Anster pointed out 
several charms and recipes wliich the manuscript volume 
contains. The conjurations are in general for the purpose 
of learning the results of sickness in any particular case, 
and of determining whether frieuda will be in certain cir¬ 
cumstances faithful. There are also incantations for the 
use of several malivdies, and one to make gray hair grow 
black. No ‘ charms against being wounded in battle,’ such 
as Sir John lleresby inentioiis, aro to be found in the 
volume; but there are some prayers against violent death, 
which have the appearance of haring been transcribed 
from some dcvotioiiul book. There is evidently a mistake 
in supposing that tills book contains any cboriii for break¬ 
ing open prison doors, and it is likely that Sir John 
lleresby was misled in this way:—There is in page 7 a 
charm in French to procure repose of body and mind, and 
deliverance from pains; and the word for ‘ pains ’ is 
written in a contracted form; it might as well stand for 
prisons; but exa:iiining the context, it is plainly the for¬ 
mer word which is meant. 

The rest of the entries consist of extracts from old re¬ 
cipe-books, mixed in the oddest w:iy with abridgments 
of English history, and the most trifling luemorandums, 
chiefly of a private and personal kind. Altogether, this 
commonplace work is highly indicative of the weakness, 
vanity, aiid superstition which stood forward so promi¬ 
nently in the character of the rash but unfortunate Duke 
of Monmouth. 

THE HUNCHBACK AND THE HARLEQUIN. 

It was a very hot day in the month of July 1768: five 
o’clock had sounded, and the performtuice in the Italian 
Theatre hi Paris was about to uomnieuce with a harle¬ 
quinade, in which tire celebrated Carlin was to appear. 

. The curtain drew up: Carlin advanced on tlie stage, 
and casting a glance around tlie building, iiereeived 
that pit, boxes, and gallery were all equally empty. 
He stood silent for a rnoroent; and then addressing the 
leader of orchestra, said, ‘ Really, my dear feiepd, 
I have no mind to act for your sole amusement sliHli 
just quietly go home, and I advise you and your ma* 
sicians to follow my example.’ 

‘ By no means!’ cried a slHu^p yolce issuing from a 
remote c»roer of the pit; ‘ 1 Iwr thatj have paid my 
thirty sott« to see the play, and I insist oh having the 
WorlJi of my mone>r.*^-,to^ the direotloa of the 
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enrol the rule* of their institutions at the generator in the pjecreding acts, the money deposited in savings’ 
quarter sessions of the county. The trc'asurer, or other banka must he invested by the trustees in the Bank of 
person intrusted with the receipt or custody of tlie de- England, or of Ireland in the CJise of Irish savings' 
posits,^as to give security for the due discharge of hi# hanks, iu the names of the Commissioners for the lie- 
duties; and in case of forfeiture on the part of this offi- duction of the National Debt. By this consolidation- 
cer, the clerk of tbe''«gace was empowered to sues the act the interest which the receipts or debentun* given 
sureties to make goon'ihe defalcation. A fund was to the trustees for the deposits invested witli the go- 
established in the office fo^jjfre reductkin of the national vernment carried was reduced frflm 3d. per cent, per 
debt iu London, under the munageraent of tho govern- or L.4, 1 is. 3d. per cent, per <snnurn, to S^d. per 

nient, entitled, ‘ The Fund fors^e Banks for Sayings,' cent, per diom, or L.3, 16s. Oid. per cent per annum; 
and to this fund the trustees W savings’ hanks were while the interest paid to depositors, which was at first 
bound to transipit all. deposits when the sum amounted 4 per cent, was limited to 2:^d. p<tr cent ]>er diem, nr 
to L..50 or more. For the amount so invested the trus- .L.3, Ss. 5id. per centum per annum, the ditfcrcnce be- 
tees received a debenture, carrying interest at the T;ite tween the sum allowed to the bank for interest, by the 
of 3d. per centum pet diem, or L.4. 11s. 3d. percent government and that allowed by the bank to the do¬ 
per annum, payable half-yearly. Tlie rate of interest positors being retained by tlie trustees to defray the 
then usually allowed to depositors was 4 per cent expenses of carrying on the hank. Depositors ato not 
The trustees were absolutely prohibited from placing allowed to make deposits exceeding iu the winile L.l .^0, 
any of the deposits confided to them in the hands of and when the balance due to any dciuisitor amounts, 
a private banker, or upon any one’s personal security', with interest, to L.200, no further interest is to l)c 
exf^epting such sum as should necessarily remain in allowed. Charitable and iirovident institutions are cm- 
the .savings’ bank to ausw'er its exigencies. In Ireland powered to lodge funds to thg amount of L.1()0 in any 
the depositors were restricted to the investment of L.-’iC single year, or L.300 in all, principal and interest in- 
in each year; and in England the same restriction eluded. 

was imposed, with a relaxation in favijur of tlie first By a furtlier act (3 Wm. IV.*c. 14), the industrious 
year of the deposit, when L.lOO might lie reefived. classes aro encouraged to purebase anmiitics, to com- 
A short act was passed in July 1820 (1 Geo. I V. c. numeo at any deferred period wliieli the purchaser may 
j 8.3) for settling the rate of interest to be allowed by tlie choose ; the purcliase-monoy being paid eitlier in one 
government to tlie trustees of savings’ banks at tlie sum, or by weekly, nuintiily, qu.srterly, or yearly iastiil- 
sum inentioued above, and for preventing any indi- ments, as the pureliasor may determine, 
viduai member of tlie trustees, or any person acting The act 5tU and 6th Win. IV. c. 57, passed in 1835, 
as tlie agent of the liaiik, from withdrawing any repealed the law relating to savings’ hanks in Seotland, 
portion of tho money lodged with the government, and in lieu of it extended the 9th Geo. IV. c. 92 and 
unless duly authorised by the other trustees. At the the 3d Wm. IV. c. 14, alistracted above, to those insti- 
time when' tiie first of the acts cited were passed, no tutions in Scotland, and placed all parts of the kingdom 
further restrietioii than that already mentioned as to in this respect on a similar footing, 
the amount to lie invested by tlie depositor seems to The last aet passed relative to savings' banks was the 
have been necessary, nor was he prevented from invest- 7th and 8tb Viet. c. 83 (9th August 1844), and it ro- 
ing simultanuonsly' in as many dilferent savings’ banks duced the interest payable on the receipts issued to 
as ho might deem advisable. This power was found tlie trustees by tlie Comnii.ssioncrs for the Kediiction 
li.'tiile to abuse, and an act was p.a8Bed in 1824 (5 Geo. of the National Debt to tlic sum of L.3, 5s. (ler cent. 
IV. c. 62) which restricted the deposits to L-OO in the per annum, and that payable to tlie depositors by the 
first .year of the account being opened, and to L.30 in trusteeis to L.3, Os. JOd. per cent, per annum. It also 
eacli subsequent year; and when the whole should constitutes the aet of an aci.imry cashier, or secre- 
; .'tnidtint to li.2()0, exelusivc of interest, no further inte- tary, or any person holding any situation or nppoint- 
rest was to lie allowed. Subscribers to one savings’ iiient in a savings' bunk wlio shall reiieive deposits and 
bank were likewise prohibited from making deposits not pay tliera over to the managers, a misdemeanour, 

\ in any otlier, but the whole money deposited in one and render* him liable to punishment. And it has 
I .savings’ bank might be drawn in order to be placed iu likewise this important provision (section 6) limiting 
aiKithiT. The trustees were also required to draw up the responsibility of trustees and managers—‘That no 
annually accounts of the progress of their respective trustee or manager of any savings’ bank shall be liable 
l>ank.s, and of tlie amount of money remaining in the to make good any deficiency wliicli may heretdler arise 
bank, and in whose hands, and to transmit such ac- in the fimds of any savings’bank, unless such persons 
eomits to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the shall have respectively declared by writing under tlieir 
National Debt, who were empowered to close their ac- hands, and deposited with the Coinmissioners for the 
counts witli the trustees of any bank who refused or Hednetion of the National Debt, that they are willing 
neglected to comply with this requirement. so to bo answerable; and it shall be lawful for. each of 

i In 1828 a subseijuent statute was passed (9 Geo. such persons, or for such persons collectively, to limit 
IV. c. 92), entitled, ' An Act toOonsotidate and Amend liie or their resjionsibility to such sum as shall be sped- 
tbe Laws relating to Savings’ Banks.’ By this act,'under fled in any such instrument, provided always that the 
the pnivisions of which all savings’ banks are at pro- trustee and manager of any such institution sliall be, 
sent conducted, it is enacted, ‘that the rules of every and is hereby declared to be personally responsible, and 
savings’bank shall be signed by two trustees, and sub- liable for all monies actually received by him on ac- 
mitted to .a barrister appointed by the Commissioners count of, or to, and far the use of such institution, and 
for the Reduction of Rie National Debt, for the ppr- not paid over or disposed of in the manner directed by 
pose of ascertaining whether the same are in conformity the rules of the said institution ; and an abstract of the 
to law; and the said hamster shall give a oertificatc above provisions shall be enrolled as one of tlie rules 
thereof, which, together .vtith the rules signed by the of the institution.’ The act also limits the annuities 
trustees, shall be laid before the justices for the county, created and payable under 3d and 4th Wm. I V. c. 14 
riding, divlsibn, or place, at tlie general or quarter to L.30, and specifies tlie seak of the consideratipn 
sessions; and it shidl be lawftil for such justice* to re- money to be paid with respect to them. 
jeot and disapprove'pf any j^t' or parts thereof, or to Such is a succinct statement, of the exlttitt^ law ap- 
aUow and infirm thS'said riads, or such parte ag ;8hsU piicable to savings’ banks, from which jlt wm cjlcarty 
be uhhfonnable to the act.’ The rales aUd regiuatlons appear that thedepositors in, theSe inatHi^iona possess 
so and conflrfoed are requited by tlj^^ to be the best possible security fo» their teonpjrj aud that the 
deposned with the clerk of ^ peiipe for hbis county or earnest solicitade of the leg^sktute has hb^ eviuc^ 
division, and are tlieu declared smd dbmn# IP towards them from time to Biite, It fetoaina for ns to 

iiig on the omtkrs and depositors of the iustitinlon. As correct an erroneous hotloa genteelly ptevaleat with re- 
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gard to the relationship subsisting between the govern¬ 
ment and the depositors in savings’ banks. We refer to 
the telief that the government is under an Obligation to 
make good any loea to the depositors occasioned by the 
fraud or defalcation of the managerpr other person con¬ 
nected witii a savings’bank. 'Phat is liot the case. The 
government is simply chargeable tvith whatever money 
the trustees of a saviugs’ bank may lodge with it, under 
the terms of the acts of parliament already cited. s!3e- 
yond that, the depositors in savings’ banks have no 
legal claim upon the government for any loss they may 
sustain ; nor have they any remedy, according to the 
statute law at least, against the trustees or managers 
for such loss, unless the trustees or managers have de¬ 
clared in writing that they are willing to be answerable; 
and even in that case their responsibility is limited to 
tile specific amount they may insert in their written 
declaration. The trustees and managers are, neverthe¬ 
less, personally responsible and liable for all monies 
actually received by tliem on account of, or for the use 
of the hunk, and not paid over or distwsed of in Uie 
manner directed by the rules. In addition to this, in 
cases of loss or dedication, the depositors have a good 
remedy against the sureties of any ofiiicer defrauding 
them, by suing such*’sureties for the penalties men¬ 
tioned in the bonds given by them to the bank, whilst 
the principal himself is liable to punishment for a mis¬ 
demeanour. We may add, that in no case of defalcation 
that has yet occurred in England or Scotland in con¬ 
nection with savings’ banks have the depositors suffered 
loM. In the cases of the Nortlianipton and St Albans 
Savings’ Banks, the trustees, to their lasting honour, 
made good the deficiency put of their own private 
fortunes. 


HanaiACii ^vITa[ a deceased wife’s sisteh. 

Tlio oommissiemers on this subject report that, for 
several centuries, marriages witliin certain degrees of 
affinity were prohibited by the ohurck; but tiuit, by the 
authority of tuo pojie, dispensations were granted, tliough 
to what extent, and in what cases, is not ascertained. In 
England tliis was tlic state of tlie law up to the time of 
King Henry VIIL, whose marrisge was pronounced null 
and void by Ar^bisliop Cranmer. From that , period the 
ecclesiastical court dealt with these marriages, fit first 
by pronouncing them null and void, notwithstanding one 
or both of the parties might bo dead wlion the suit was 
sought to he commcnoudl But in the time of Janies I. 
the courts of common law interfered, and prohibUed tho 
spiritual courts from proceeding to pronounce them null 
and void after the death of one of the patties. Hence all 
tliese marriages came to be called votuable marriages, in 
oontradistinotion to those wliloii were void, as in tlio case 
of a marriage where there was a first husband or wife 
living at the time of the second marriage; or wliero one 
of the parties was a lunatic at the time of celebrating a 
marriaga Marriages, therefore, within the jaoliibitcd 
degrees were only voidable; and if they were not pro- 
nouneed null and void by the competent ecclesiastical 
tribunals during the lives of both parties, their validity 
could not be afterwards questioned, nor tho legitimacy of 
the childcen be impeached. This state of the law con¬ 
tinued unaltered in England until the year lliSd, wlion tlie 
! Btatnte 5 and fi William IV. o. 54 (commonly called Lord 
Lyndlmnit’s Act) passed. The effect of that statute was 
to prohibit' the ecclesiastical court firom entertaining any 
suit for the purpote of pronouncing null and void marriages 
within the prohibited degroes of afiinity, celebrated before 
the passing of the act; and all sneh marriages celebrated 
after tlte passing of tho act were declared by it to be null 
and void. The oomralsBionew proceed to observe, ’That 
thev find from a mass of evidence, tiuit marriages of this 
hind are permitted by dispensation or otlierwise in nearly 
all the continental statos of Europit—Newspaper 
yrap/i. , ■:'?' ’ ■: 

, ■ A DiHNiaa'ig-.-bADiimiimA..;', : 

The ‘New York Trlbnnd ’ gives «i ageount of a 4th of July 
dinner (tlie anniversaiy bf'.^eridAn:lndepebd<mae)'4Bt^^;t^ 
mines tnCMifornia^ U 

his enstomen^ and fifty sat down, wr rtitfier lay 
vOnr dinner wm spread on a levid, vmioh Wag 
- bag' a tree, trtimingi.it; and fUUng ln abtWocR -hdth edrth : 


and stones. We had a cloth along the centre, and scraps 
of mats and bhmketa along the sides of each, on which w'e 
reclined in Oriental style. Each man bad a tin plate, and 
a tih pot for his liquor, water not being allowed on tiie 
table; champagno and other liquors were tod plentiful to 
make it desirable to but few. Ther^was some lack of dishes 
to serve up in ; but with wash-bfffins, the pans of the gold 
washers,'and a cast-iron baherkettle, and with the assist¬ 
ance of two large soup iurees4, the mimerous dishes were 
displayed. We Imd, among other luxuries, fresh black¬ 
berries and bon-bons: latter were rather dry, and had 

no doubt travelled far/ Eiaoli man bad a tliree-prongcd 
iron fork, and a regular case-knife. The cost of the dimior, 
exclusive of wines and meats, was 1100 dollars.’ 


SONG OP THE WINDS. 

H unBA— burrs.—Imrra! 

ExiiUingly let us sing, for we. 

Of all nature’s creatures, alone are free. 

The earth hath a zone, and the sea hath a hound, 

But oar test and our homo have never been found. 

We piny with the elouds on tho mountain's brow. 

We wreathe tm tlie flowers in the vale below. 

Wo lash up the waves In our boisterous mirth. 

Or idly roam through the bright lands of earth. 

Oh! whateVer we will we do, for we, 

Of all naturc'a creatures, alone are free. 

Hurra—hurra-hurra I 
liCt us boldly, proudly sing, for we, 

Of all nature’s creatures, the mightiest be. 

A nation’s navies went forth to fight, 

Wo swe^t o’er the waters—and wlierc was their might f 
We flew o’er the earth in sport as wo passed, 

The kings of the forest were strewn on the blast; 

Wo paused in our wrath whero a city lay. 

And its beauty and pride have p.asscd away. 

Oh! whatever we will wo do, for wo. 

Of oil nature’s creatures, Uie. mightiest be. 

ilun-o—huirar-hurra! 

Let ns giadiy, gaily sing, for we. 

Of all nature’s creatures, the merriest be. 

We dance on the flowers of the ioyous spring. 

We cradle to rest where the bright birds sing; 

We play with tho tress upon Beauty’s brow. 

Or kiss tho rich gems on her breast of snow; 

We scatter perfumes in our wayward flight, 

Or melody breathe through tho starry night. 

Oh! whatever wo will wo do, for we, 

Of all nature’s creatures, the merriest he, 

II urra—hurra—hurra 1 
Triumphantly let us sing, for we 
O’er tlie human soul hold mastery. 

For the bleed of the morcUant-iirtnce grows cold 
As we toss on tlie wavre his heaps of gold; 

And mother and maid turn pale with fear 
As the tone of oiur midnight wail they hear; 

And the mariner’s heart beats quick for life 
As we revel and raVO in our reckless strife, 
tih I nothing in all tbo wide earth or sea 
Can boast of such mighty power as wc. 


MODEBN DBT’J’BBS. 

What characterises tVib literature bf our time is—.its 
knmmi interest. It is trtie that we do not see scholSis 
addressing scltolats, but men addressing men; not that 
scholars are fewer, blit that the readiiig public is more 
large. Authors In all ages nddress themselves to what 
interests th^ir readers; the same things do hot interest a 
vast o^mubity which interested half a score of mOhks-or 
bookworms.' fiter^ poUs was on ce an olhtarchy; it is 

now a republim R I* Wh general briUiiihcy of the'Stmo- 
sphere which prevents ymir noticing the size of «ny ixtrtl- 
ciilarstar. 1^ yon not See, .thst With the (htHlvsttOn of 
the masses' has awakened the Ittorafure of thh affectlons f 
Every sentiment finds sn expositor, gvergleeilng an «raeie; 
-^TlKipttfUpni, ' ' ’’ 


’PhhiiWiedinr.:)<(v.'.w B,.csAw:s«Ws,j;Hiigh4it^;'ii^^ aiso 
■ ssiii hvO,' CKAwasaa, iii) Ar^ ntiost, 0tas^ s Wv irOniu 
. Am**! CdriiSr, isnden; sad i, M’diumhAK, 91 ^'Olier 
.:lh»iifi.i>^rmMhyW.«ft.dhiAaisMa«B^ i. 













TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

DOATINC IN THE AI.TBNFIORt) CONCl.TTDED— 
nETUBN TO TRONDHIEHr. 

The tliird morning, which was that appointed for niy 
! return to Hamrnerfest, proved wet and misty, and fresh 
snow appeared on the summits of the Seiland moun¬ 
tains, as it sometimes does on our Ocliils and Pentlands 
about the middle of October. As it was only a week 
since I had sailed at midnight into llammcrfest bay 
under an experience of the mildest airs, I had sufficient 
reason to conclude that the suinnicr of Finniark was 
not to be jwaised for consistency. There vias, however, 
one favourable circumstance—the wind was fair for 
Hamrnerfest. I therefore set out immediately after 
breakfast. 

For several hours we made fair progress, and the 
weather was not so bad as to prevent me from making ob¬ 
servations oil the coasts. After midday the wind shifted 
several times, and then became violent. Tt required the 
greatest watchfulness on the part of the men to prevent 
the boat from being thrown over by the gusts which 
occnsioually came out of the gullies on the sides of the 
ilord. As it was, there vras a terrible tossing, and much 
shipping of water. Having heard that a boat contain¬ 
ing two gentlemen connected with the copperworks lind 
once been upset at this very place iii similar circum¬ 
stances, when one of tlie passengers was drowned, and 
tile other only saved by clinging for tiiree liours to the 
wreck, 1 was not without some apprehensions, although 
very much cooler about the dangers of the case than I 
could have previously supiiosed. lu these circumstances 
I could not but admire the patience of the boatmen, as 
they strove to control the movements of the vessel, never 
coinphiining of either the cold, or the drenching which 
they were getting. It was interesting also to observe 
the cflects of tlieir skill in keeping the boat (dive, the 
more especially as it was a kind of skill of which I had 
myself no share. Probably, I thought, I could explain 
the principle of displacement better titan these poor fel¬ 
lows ; but as to the practical management of the vessel, 
I should be eoftiparativcly as a child. After enduring 
the storm for some time, Siirn deemed it prudent to go 
before tlie wind for Klukker-havn, a creek in the island 
of Qualiie, whore he knew we should have shelter. I 
was glad to step ashore at this place, though it was a 
perfect wilderness, several miles from any human habi¬ 
tation. 

After consulting with the men, I deemed it best to 
take one of them as a guide, nnd walk aeross the moun¬ 
tains to Hammerfost, which I was assured we should 
reaish in two hours. Meanwhile Sarn aud the other man 
would wsdt with the birnt till fsir weather should allow 
them to l#ibg it round to port. T<) make 
stances as enduraUe as possible, Z surrendered to them 


the beat of my provisions, and likewise promised to send 
assistance if it should appear unlikely that they should 
be able to bring off the boat before night. I then set out, 
through wind and drizzle, over as wild and irregular a 
tract of ground as I had any recollection of ever passing. 
After nn hour’s walk, I came to a small farm in a nook of 
the coast, where the poor people were striving to save 
their hay, hanging it, as is their custom, across horizon¬ 
tal pules and over w(dls. On entering the cottage to take 
a few minutes’ rest, we were hospitably offered coffee, 
which, however, I declined. We then passed along the 
brow of tlie rough coast and over the skirts of the 
Tuven mountain, wading witliout ceremony each moun¬ 
tain streamlet we came to. The whole afl'air reminded 
me of the description of some of the more dismal wan¬ 
derings of Prince Charles Stuart in the Hebrides. At 
length, after a rapid walk of between tiiree and four 
hours, we reached Hamrnerfest, where once more I was 

most kindly welcomed by Mr J-. In the evening, 

to niy great joy, Sorn made liis npiiearance with the 
boat. 

The next day, which was a tolenably fair one, was 
devoted to a series of measurements idong tiie line of 
terrace between llammerfest and the place called Sio- 
holmcn, each so near tlie other, as to leave no chance of 
a change of terrace taking place in the interval. The 
result was a perfect conviction that the upper line is, 
in re.ality, as in appearance, one unbroken and undi¬ 
vided piece of ancient sea-margin, and, strange to say, 
on an indinatioii which gives a rise of several feet for 
every mile of direct space.* It appeared, then, that M. 
Bravais was right in describing Ills two lines in Alteii- 
flord ns stooping,' and as thus proving that, since the 
time when those lines of erosion were made by tlie sea, 
the frame of the land had undergone a remarkable 
movement out of its original idane. The proofs for this 
were now, I conceived, complete, as far as the above 
space of ground was concerned. It only remained that 
I should make a few more observations along the fiord, 
and endeavour to arrive at such generalisations as 

* Tlio particular mGaanrouents were— 

Ilaninicrfi^t, . - , . - 

• A geographical mile to the we»t, - - - 

A little farther along in fiamo direction, - 
In^llypfiord, - . - - - 91.5(1 

At daragamma, miles of direct dititanoc from 
iCammericat, - - - - - 06.^9 

In AkkerAord, 31 milos of direct distance from 
IlamziM^fcst, but not on the name line, ■* 104.^ 

Molfitrand, about a mile fax'ther on. - - U(6.U 

Indre Sioholmon, - - • : - 

At Qnlsnnes In BeUozid. nearly opposite the lattw place, the 
terraue was 1U7< 

f In this table geographical milea are meant. 
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Th« general resttlt of the investigation of the ter¬ 
races, when I afterwards deducerl it from the facta in 
my notebook, was, that there is s district of at least 
forty gaographical miles in extent between Haminer- 
fest and Kaafiord, which has undergone several dis¬ 
tinct moveftients out of its original plane, in the coiiyse 
of the time during which the last changes, of the re¬ 
lative level of sea and laud took place. This portion 
of country has moved on a fixed point, the situation 
of wiiich is about a third of the space from the north¬ 
ern extremity of the part exSaained; namely, near 
a place called Noeverflord, two or three miles from 
Beritsinol—the elevation of the upper line being there 
the same as at TromsHe. At Hammcrfest the sink 
is Jljly-eiffht feet. At Kaaflnrd the tilt up is ninety- 
eight. The rise having been found tolerably equable 
along the sound between Beiland and Qualbe, which is 
in a direction a little to the east of south, but consider¬ 
ably less, when we turn to the points of observation in 
Varg Sund, which, runs nearly from N. E. to S. W., I 
was led to suppose that the axis of the lino of rise was 
in the former direction, and that the latter partly crossed 
it. On consequently protracting the first line, being one 
exactly 14 degrees to east of south, or near the line of 
the magnetic meridian, and raising on it perpendicular 
lines touching the points of observation, it was found to 
be actually the case, that equal degrees qf the rise are 
passed tkraugh in equal portions of that nwridimial space ; 
so tliat it appears that the dip and cant of the moved 
territory is N. 14 degrees to W., or S. 14 degrees to E. 
One fact connected with this raising of p-jriKsndicnlars 
w!is very conclusive; namely, that that farthest to the 
south not merely suited the elevation of the Alien 
alluvia, hut passed thence through tlie terraces at Bos- 
sikop, Qnaenvig, and Kaaflord elv, a space of ten miles 
in all—these being accordingly all of one elevation. 'I'he 
Talvig terraces at 205 are a little lower in fair propor¬ 
tion to the distance along the meridional line from which 
n perpendicular would have to he raised in order to cross 
them, Tl>c breadth of tlie territory affected appears from 
these facts and others to he not inconsiderable; but on 
this point, and its length, niy observations were not ex¬ 
haustive. The data respecting the lower line were sucli 
ns to show that a similar angular movement had been 
undergone after it was formed; but the marking having 
been too vague to admit of very precise measuring, we 
only attain a general probability of its indicating the 
same axis of movement as the upper line ;■ it certeinly 
is very near. As to the eleven intermediate terraces 
seen at Eomagflord, and repeated in greater or less 
number elsewhere, they are too fragmentary to admit of 
connections being established amongst them; but, in¬ 
volved as they are in the same system, they must be 
regarded as sufficient evidence of an equal multitude of 
angular movements. The general fact must be regarded 
as one of some importance in physical geography, as it 
shows the possibility of vei^ considerable local move¬ 
ments of the earth's surface, as well as that these may 
be upon a central pivot, and equable over certain 
spaces. 

I arrived at Kaafiord late in the evening, and received 
a warm welcome after n>y various perils and toils— 
‘ rnulto jaciatus per Atten,’ as a wag observed. The 
affair bad occupied exactly a fortaight. I may remark, 
that the conduct of iny boatmen had been in all respects 
satisfitetory. They had undergone great fatigue and 
considerate hardship without tiie slightest complaint; 
oit the contrary, they vrere always cheerful and obliging. 
1 had had occasion, too^ to admire the frugality and 
temperance of tiiese hardy sons tff the north. They 
lived upon a mere trifle of rye bread and cheese, drink¬ 
ing only the crystal sprlngg. They wre content to sleep 
under their sail in the stem we boat. It seemed to 
be their great object to take h<^e We fee which I had 
tO give them (22f »P<^e dollitsjiwtfe/ to their faiinilies, 
probably as a reserve for the winter. Their unaffected 
joy in ri^iiriiig the reversion of eo^.aWall sb^ of pto- 
visions was a sermon to me tffl fldnbeiihmenfc 


Next morning (August 14) the Prinds Gustaf once 
more made its appearance in the fiord, entering almost 
to the minute of our expectations. The arrival of this 
tlirce-weekly vehicle of communication at any part of 
its course is, as I found in Kaafiord, an event of high 
consequence. Eitlier visitors are to come or to depart, 
perhaps both j journeys are to be commenced, or long- 
absent members of families restoredl Tbe event occu- 
piqsi the thoughts and conversation ^f the people for 
days beforehand. Titey date little incidents from it, as 
other people do great ones from plagues and conflagra¬ 
tions. The Trinds Gustaf being on tlie way to Ham- 
merfest, we now lo.st all our lady visitors, as well as 
Parson Zetlitz, receiving in exchange a gentleman from 
Scotland, whose aim was health and salmon-fishing, the 
one through the medium of the other. He landed here 
on his way to the Alten Kiver, and we spent an agree¬ 
able day together in inspecting the works. 

The copper-mines are in tbe form of long winding 
passages in the iuterior of the hill, some of them in 
operation, others exhausted and disused. At the mouth 
of each adit is a great spoil bank, and here a consider¬ 
able number of women arb engaged in searching, fur 
small pieces of ore formerly thrown away or neglected. 
Tliere is a large smelting-liousc on the shore below; for 
instead of taking the ore to tlie coal in England, they 
bring the coal to the ore here, and export only the re- 
ilued metal. As formerly mentioned, about 700 iiersons 
are employed, many of whom are Qumns or Finlanders. 
As far as I could learn, tlie lives of these people are not 
in any measure exempt from the moral eonditious whicli 
seem generally to attend severe and systematic toil. 
One painfully-expressive fact is the great mortality of 
young children. A gentleman told me that bn knew 
three married women who had had each ten confine¬ 
ments, yet none of them had a surviving child. Tlierc 
is little affection seen between parent and child after 
the earliest youth is past, because the cliild can tiieii, 
by taking work, become independent; and having no 
oCc.'ision to look any longer for parental protection, he 
seems at the same time to feel relieved from filial duty. 

The next day, proving rainy, was devoted to in-door 
occupations. 1 embraced the opportunity of conversing 
with a Norwegian gentleman of official rank regarding 
the laws for the transmission of jiropcrty, which are 
here so peculiar. The old udal arrangement was, to 
divide the family possessions into stiares, each brother 
getting one, and each sister a half; and amongst them¬ 
selves they could make an arrangement whereby one 
could retain the landed estate, and make compensation 
in money to tlie rest. Connected with this was a rigiit 
of the next heir of any person wlio had sold an estate 
to buy it back within a certain period at the price paid 
for it, to which must now be added the vtUue of im¬ 
provements effected upon it. We are apt to feel a pro- 
judii^ against an arrangement tending to the sub¬ 
division of the land, but I never could find that the 
evils we are apt to apprehend from that source are 
much experienced in Norway. By one means and an¬ 
other the estates remain frsira age to ago with little 
change—few very large, but few also too small, and no 
sensible progress making towards their farther com- 
minutioo. Whether tliere is something in the moral 
character of the people which saves them from the 
apprehended consequences, I cannot tell; but so is the 
fact. Another circumstance is worthy of special re¬ 
mark-property is as Mrsistent in the possession of 
particular families in Norway as it is in England. 
There are numberless families which have for centuries 
enjoybd particulaT estates, sdthpugh these are {lerhaps 
very small. And this gives rise to a pride among i£e 
peasant proprietors somewhat Incongruous srith the 
democratic nature of their institutions, of 

watch the marriages of their children frith the most 
scrupulous care, so as to prevent elliaiiees with families 
less dignified- And the line qf demaWathm between 
this cws.and the unpropettied peaiiiptty 







Were a stranger to arrive at the Tofte post-station 
in Qulbrandsdalen, he vronld probably tliink himself 
amiably condescending if he were to enter into tonver- 
sntion with the landlord; but what would be his sur¬ 
prise to learn that this person counts kindred with some 
of the old kings of Norway, and would not allow his 
children to ally themselves with any inferior blood ! 
AndHhis is a char&teristic case. There arc inconve¬ 
niences, I believe; in the necessity often incurrefe of 
borrowing money to pay out the younger members of 
the family; but 1 question if, after all, the debts of the 
actual iBiidholders on this account exceed those under 
which the landlord class almost everywhere groans, in 
consequence of the temptations to a heedless expendi¬ 
ture, not to speak of the burthen to which tlmy also are 
liable on account of provisions for younger children. * 

There are, however, several features of the Nor¬ 
wegian rule of property to which I could not reconcile 
myself. One, above all, is the depriving a man of all 
right to use his discretion in bequeathing his pro¬ 
perty. It must perforce be divided among his ctiildren, 
whatever their special ch^acterg may te, or however 
undntifully they may have behaved towards himself. 
It shows the effect of custom in reconciling us to the 
most objectionable procedure, and raising a prejudice 
against tlie opposite, that, when I spoke of the hardship 
of not having one’s own will in the disposal of property, 
the Norwegian gentleman replied by asking, ‘ But were 
men free in this respect, would they not often act 
according to their partialities, and he unjust to children 
against whom they liad a causeless antipathy ?’ It liiid 
never occurred to him that nature herself takes care of 
all these tilings. This is not the whole extent of the 
error; for in Norway, when a marrieil woman dies, tlie 
proiierty of her husband is divided by a public officer, 
and one-half devoted to her children, who, if above 
twenty-one years of age, enter on immediate possession : 
in the other event, it is sequestered by the law, and 
reserved for them till they shall be of age. I was told | 
of one unfortunate gentleiu.m who had at <>nc time 
been wortli twenty thousand dollars, which makes a 
ricli m.m in this country; but first ten thousand were 
reft from him for the children of one wife, and then, 
having married again, five tliousand out of-the re¬ 
mainder was taken for the children of the second; so 
that he was left in the end of his days an embarrassed 
and impoverished man. All such interferences by the 
law with the course of a man's will in connection with 
his property must certainly tend to take away from 
the value which men arc disposed to set on worldly 
possessions, and consequently to diminish the stimulus 
to industrious exertion. If there arc cnuntervailiiig 
advantages, I sliould like to see them explained. 1 am 
bound, in the meantime, to remark that the Norwegians 
are rather more generally content with their laws as 
to property than we are with ours. No complaint on 
the subject is ev^ heard. And if the general prosperity 
of a country is to be appealed to as a test of the ex¬ 
cellence of such laws, it is unquestionable that Nor¬ 
way leaves a Bnton little room to pick faults; for this 
country is certainly on the whole prosperous. I Iiave 
remarked that the unendowed and unskilled labouring- 
class shows no better than our own; but tlien this class 
is not proportionally a large one, as it is with us. The 
grand fact in Norwegian prosperity is the large pro¬ 
portion of its propertied middle-class. It has less 
Capital to expend on great objects than England, and 
so far is a weaker coimtry, even in the proportion of 
its pqpuiatltol ; but it is by no means certain which is 
the wst kind , of strength for a country to possess— 
that of masses of wealth in. the iiands of a few, or that 
of a large happy i^pblation, the great bulk of whom is 
under the digSifyinfersense ^ property, and engaged by 
the strongest ties to defend and support the whole 
fiibric ^things under which th(^ live. 

On ifeijis^irtg of Thursday the 16th August I took 
lcav#ipMrpfricnde at .Kaaflord, with ineffaceable im- 
cn the kindness I had experienced in that 


nook of the world. The weather was cold and ungenigl, 
and new snow on most of the hills. I should have 
thought it a commencement of winter, euitablv early 
for this latitude; but I was assured that it was.,only an 
outlying patch of winter which often occurs ,in Norway 
in toe middle of August, and wluch tlie jieople recognise 
under tlie name of the Iron NtpAte. The first evening 
of our voyage southward gave us a clear though cold 
sky, and I had occasion to admire the golden-greenish 
tinge of the fading sunjtght upon the snowy summits of 
the mountains. 

The voyage, being a doubling back upon a former 
track, was less interesting than that from Trondhlem to 
Kaaflord. The weather was also less agreeable. To 
the former features of our cabin jiarty there was now 
added nn Nnglish lady, and, strange to say, n recently- 
married one. A gentleman and his young wife had 
chosen to take a marriage jaunt, or what was almost 
such, to Norway, and, being at Trondhiem, had seen no 
reason why they sliould not have a sail to Ilamnierfcst 
and back, sinc,« they could be on board a good steamer 
during the whole trip. They had experienced literally 
no inconvenience in this adventure, excepting in tho 
want of a hotel at Hammerfest in which to 8}>end the 
day between the arrival and return of the vessel. Tliey 
had, however, made bold to apply to the Knglish con¬ 
sul (the Scotsman formerly alluded to), and from him 
they liad received all needful hospitality. Of course, if 
tlieso Hammerfest people choose to be without a liotel, 
tiiey must 1^ their account with acting as good Cliris- 
tians towards all decent-looking strangers who may 
come to their sliorcs. 

There being two tables in the cabin, a segregation of 
the company seemed almost necessarily to take place, 
the Norwegians sitting at one, the liiiglish at tlie other. 
I amused myself by contrasting the manners of tlie two 
parties. To the natives I felt sure tliat our easy infor¬ 
mal manners must have appeared a sort of liarbarism. 
To us they appeared, on the other hand, ultra polite 
towards each other, and espeoially tlie gentlemen to¬ 
wards the ladies. Tlie English degree of inutiial cour¬ 
tesy seemed to me—but then 1 may be prejudiced— 
just about what was rationally necessary to make all 
happy and at ease. The Norwegian, in my opinion, went 
beyond this point. In one respect, with all tiieir polite¬ 
ness to tho fair, the Norsk gentlemen fell sadly below 
the English, and this was in their habit of smoking in 
female company, and the freedom with which they in¬ 
dulged before ladies in aU the consequences that flow 
from the use of tho pipe. Tlie liabits of some gentle¬ 
men were a source not merely of remark, but of 
wonder amongst us English. You would come down 
into the cabin, take a seat, and commence reading. In 
the course of a few minutes you hear something be¬ 
tween a shout and a shriek proceed from some one at 
the opposite table, and look up in the fear that a pas¬ 
senger has gone off in the last agonies of mortality. You 
see only a well-dressed healtby-looking man, reading a 
newspaper, with his eyes near the sheet, and altogether 
unconscious of having given any cause for alarm, for he 
has only been clearing bis threat of a real or imaginary 
something, unknown in the physiology of the English 
subject. Similar shrieks go off every two minutes or 
so for an hour, and none of his co-patriots of either 
sex seem to regard him as anything but a well-bred 
person. 

After a voyage unvaried by any incident worthy of 
reimurk, and rendered comparatii^y cheerless by the 
cold weather, we duly Mrived in the bay opposite 
Trondhiem at eleven in the evening of the 21st. Amidst 
a pell-mell Of boats which came rnriiing through the 
dark to the sides of our vessel, I was glad to h^r the 
voiee of my bold dragoon, eager to hail my return, and 
facilitate ray getting qu ehbre. 

•'Tis sweet to tear ilie watetidog's liottwt liark, . 

Itey dec|r-n|outte4 we) come as we draw hear home; 

. ^.TlsSiweet tokoow tlietseisaneye wUlmsrk 

Our comlhg, and look tirlgliterwlieu wo come.’ 
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Such was my filing in meeting the good soul, w-hose 
whole unsophisticated nature was for tlic present bound 
up iu rny comfort. In how much more are we all kin 
than alien, and how much more joy is there in what 
unites than in what divides us 1* R. Q- 


EXPERIUNCES OF A BARRISTER. 

‘ THE ACCOMMOnAIlON WLL,* 

Si;cn of the incidents of the following narrative as did 
not fall within my own personal observation, wore com¬ 
municated to me by the late Mr Ralph Symonds, and 
the dying confessions of James Homby, one of the per¬ 
sons killed by the falling in of the iron roof of the Bruns¬ 
wick Theatre. A conversation the other day with a son 
of Mr Symonds, who has been long settled in London, 
recalled the entire chain of circumstances to my memory 
with all the vivid distinctness of a first impression. 

One evening towards the close of tho year 1806, the 
Leeds coach brought Mr James Hornby to tho village of 
Pool, on the VVliarf, in the West-Riding of Yorkshire. A 
small but respectable house on the confines of the place 
had been prepared for bis reception, and a few minutes 
after his descent from the top of the coach, the pale, 
withered-looking man disappeared within it. Except for 
occasional trips to Utley, a small market-town distant 
about three mihw from Pool, he rarely afterwards emerged 
from its seclusion. It was not Time, we shall presently 
see—he was indeed but four-aud-forty years of ago—that 
had bowed his figure, tliinncd his wfaitciiliig hair, and 
banished from his countenance all signs of healthy, cheer¬ 
ful life. This, too, appeared to be the opinion of the gos¬ 
sips of tlic village, who, congregated, as usual, to witness 
the arrival and departure of the coach, indulged, thought 
Mr Symonds, who was an inside passenger proceeding 
on to Utley, in remarkably free-and-easy commentaries 
upon the past, present, and future of the new-comer. 

‘ I mind him well,’ quavered an old white-haired man. 
‘ It’s just threc-aud-twenty years ago last Michaelmas. 
I rem'emher it because of the hard frost two years before, 
that young .Jim lloriihy left Utley to go to Luiinon; just 
the pl.'ice, I’m told, to give the finishing polish to such 
a miscreant as ho seeing likely to be. He was just out 
of his time to old Hornby, bis uncle, the grocer.’ 

‘ Ho that’.s left him such heaps of money t’ 

‘ Ay, boy, tho very same, though ho wouldn’t have 
given him or any one else a cheese-paring whilst he lived. 
'I'his one is a true chip of the old block. I’ll warrant. 
You noticed that he rude outside, bitter cold as it is r 

‘ Surely, GaJfer Hicks. But do ye mind wbat it was bo 
went off in such a skurry for 1 Tom Harris was saying 
last night at the Horse-Shoe it was something concerning 
a horse-race or a young woman; he warn’t quite sen¬ 
sible which.’ 

‘ 1 can’t s.ay,’ rejoined the more ancient oracle, ‘ that 
I quite mind all the ups and downs of it. Henry Burton 
horsewhipped him on the Doncaster i-aoe-course, Aat I 
know; hut whether it was about Cinderella that b^, they 
saidj been tampered with tlie night before the race, or 
Miss Elisabeth Oainsford, whom Barton married a lew 
weeks afterwards, 1 can’t, as Tom Harris says, quite 
i clearly remember.’ , 

‘ Old Homby had a heavy grip of Burton’s farm for a 
long time before he died, they were saying yesterday at 
Otiey. The sheepskins will now no doubt be in the 
nephew’s strong box.’ 

‘ True, lad; and let’s hope Master Burton will be regu- 
lar with his payments; for if not, there’s .Tail and Ruin 

*■ It will be reinenibered tlUii,' iit the first of this series of articles, 
a description was siven of the dlsappdlntroent of the passengers per 
tlwBnll steamer, on finding at Copenhagen (hat the attestations 
of health which they had obtained jtoia tlia Dnnith consnl at Hull 
were unt to save them from waiting under quarantbie till the ex¬ 
piration of Bve days fmiii their leaving BngiatfJ, The author now 
learns that, from some cause which does not^elear% appear, the 
passengers wero under a misa;;q)rahension gf the j^ect of those 
attestations, which at the most coutd' ouly'sgiw them from waiting 
toeptr (Ada tlapt. The author bds to.exprdds hU'Mief that the 
cospootablo consul was not to blame on this abootiut. . 


tor him wntten in capital letters on yon fellow’s cast-iron 
phix, 1 can see.’ 

The random hits of these Pool gossips, which were here 
interrupted by the departure of the coach, were not very 
wide of the mark. James Homby, it was quite true, had 
been publicly horsewhipped twenty-three years before by 
Henry Burton on the Doncaster rate-course, ostensibly 
on ii^'eouut of the sudden withdraw^ of a horse that 
should hare started, a transaction with which young 
Homby was in some measure mixed up; but especially 
and really fur having dared, upon the strength of pre¬ 
sumptive heirship to his uncle’s wealth, to adviiuco pro- 
tensions to the fair hand of Elizabeth Gainsford, the 
oldest daughter of Mr Robert Gainsford, surgeon, of 
Otiey—pretensions indirectly favoured, it was said, by 
the father, but contemptuously-repudiated by the lady. 
Be this as it may, three weeks after the races, Elizabeth 
Gainsford became Mrs Burton, and James Hornby hur¬ 
ried oft' to London, grudgingly furnished for the journey 
by his uncle. He obtained a situation as shopiuau in one 
of the large grocer establishiuouts of the metropolis; aud 
twenty-three years afterwards, the attorney’s letter, in- 
fomiing him that he h.Kl succeeded to all his deceased 
ancle’s property, found him in the same place, and in 
the same capacity. 

A perfect yell of delight broke from the lips of tho 
taciturn man as his glance devoured the welcoine iutcl- 
iigeuce. ‘At last!’ he shouted with maniacal glee; and 
fiercely crumpling the letter in his hand, as if he held a 
living foe in his grasp, whilst a flash of fiendish passion 
broke from the deep caverns of his sunken eyes—‘ at last 
I have thee on the hip! Ah, luiue enemy 1—it is the 
dead—the dead alone that never return to hurl back on 
tbe head of the wrongdoer the shame, the misery, tho 
ruin he inflicted in his hour of triumph !’ The violence 
of passions suddenly unreined after years of jealous curb 
and watchfulness for a moment overcame him, and he 
reeled us if fainting into a chair. The fierce, stem nature 
of the man soon mastered the unwonted excitenmul, and 
in a few niinutcs he was cold, silent, impassable as ever. 
The letter which he despatched the same evening gave 
calm, business orders as to his uncle’s funernl, and other 
pressing matters upon which the attorney had demanded 
instructions, and coiicludcil by Intimating that he should 
be in Yorkshire before many days elapsed. He arrived, as 
we liave seen, and took up his abode at one of the houses 
bequeathed to him in Pool, which happened to be iinlct. 

I’es, for more than twenty bitter years James Hornby 
had savagely brooded over the shame and wrong in¬ 
flicted on him before tho mocking eyes of a brutal crowd 
by Henry Burton. Ever as the day’s routine business 
closed, and he retired to the (lull solitude of his cham¬ 
ber, the last mind-picture which faded on his waking 
sense was the scene on the crowded race-course, with all 
its exasperating accessories — the merciless exultation 
of the triumphant adversary — the jibes and laughter 
of his companions — tho bootings of the mob — to 
be again repeated with fantastic exaggeration in the 
dreams which troubled aud perplexed his broken sleep. 
No wonder that the demutis of Revenge and Hate, by 
whom he was thus goaded, should have withered by 
their poisonous breath the healthful life which God had 
given—have blasted with premature old age a body 
rocked with curses to unblessed repose! It seemed, by 
his after-confessions, that he had really loved Elizabeth 
Gainsford with all the energy of his violent, moody na¬ 
ture, and that her image, fresh, lustrous, radiant, as in 
the dawn of life, unceasingly haunted his imagination 
with visions of tenderness and beauty, lost to him, as he 
believed, through the wiles, the calumnies, and violence 
of his detested, successful rival. 

The matronly person who, a few days after the Cbrist-' 
mas follow'ing liornby’s arrival at Pool,: was conversing 
with her husband in tbe parlour of Qirai)^ formkoute, 
scarcely realised the air-drawn image which dwelt in 
the memory of the unforgiving* unforgetting man. M» 
Barton was at this time a comely datne, whose emboa. 
point contour, however indicaMve ofv florid health and 
serenity of temper; exhibited little of the airy elegance 
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ftiid i^iuco iiftH to have distinguifihed the gitlhood of 
Elizabeth Gaineford, Her eofl brown eyes were gentle 
and kind As ever, but the brilliant lights of youth no 
longer sparkled in their quiet depths^ and time had not 
only ‘ thinned her flowing hait’—neceisitatihg caps—but 
had brushed the roses from her cheeks, and swept away, 
Wltliohis searing hhnd, the pale lilies from the furtive 
coverts whence tlvsy had glanced in tremulous beguty, 
in life’s sweet prime; yet for all that, and a great deal 
more, Mrs Burton, 1 have no manner of doubt, looked 
charmingly in the bright flre-blaze which gleamed in 
chequer^ light and shade upon the walls, pictures, cur¬ 
tains of the room, and the green leaves and scarlet berries 
of the Christmas holly with which it was profusely deco¬ 
rated. Three of her children—the eldest, Elizabethi a 
resuscitation of her own youth—were by her side, and 
opposite sat her husband, whose frank, hearty oounte- 
hatice seemed to sparkle with careless mirth, 

‘ Hornby will be here presently, Elizabeth,’ said he. 
' What a Juappointment awaits the rascally curmudgeon! 
His uncle was a prince compared to him.’ 

* Disappointment, Henry ! to receive four hundred 
pounds he did not expect ?* 

‘ Ay, truly, dame. Lawyer Symonds’ son Frank, a 
fine, good-hearted young fellow as ever stepped in shoe- 
leather^— Lizzy, girl, if that caudle were nearer your 
face it would light without a match • 

* Nonsense, father! ’ 

‘ Very likely. Frank Symonds, 1 was saying, believes, 
and so does his father, that Honiby Would rejoice at an 
opportunity of returning with interest the smart score I 
marked upon his back three-and-tWenty years ^o.’ 

‘ It Was a thoughtless, cruel act, Henry,’ rejoined his 
wife, * and the less said of it the bettor. I hope the fright 
we have had will induce you to practise a better economy 
tlian heretofore; so that, instead of allowing, two years’ 
interest to accumulate upon us, wo may gradually reduce 
the mortgage.’ 

‘ That we will, dear, depend upon it. We shall be 
pushed a little at first: Kirksbaw, who lent me the two 
hundred and fifty, can only spare it for a month; but no 
doubt the bank will do a bill for port of it by that time. 
But sulbcient for the day is the evil thereof. Here is 
tho money for Hornby at all events: and hem at last 
cames the shrivelled atomy; I hear his horse. Fanny, 
light the candles.’ 

If Mrs Burton had consciously or unconsciously enter¬ 
tained the self-flattering notion that the still unwedded 
bacholor who had unsuccessfully wooed her nearly a 
quarter of a century before, still retained a feeling of re¬ 
gretful tenderness for her, she must have been grievously 
surprised by the cold, unrecognising glance which Hornby 
threw on her as he entered, and curtly replied to her 
civil greeting. That was not the image stamped upon 
his heart and b>^ain! But when her eldest daughter ap¬ 
proached the lights to place paper and pens upon the 
table, the flashing glance and white quivering lip of the 
grave visitor revealed the tempest of emotion whi(di for 
an instant shook him. He quickly suppressed -all out¬ 
ward manifestation of feeling, and m a di-y business tone 
demanded if Mr Burton was ready to pay the interest of 
the mortgage. 

‘ Yes, thank God,* replied Burton, * I am : here is the 
money in notes of the Governor and Compauyof the Bank 
of England. Count them !’ - 

Hotnby bent down over tho notes, shading his face 
with bia hand, as if more accurately to examine them, 
and the glance of baffled rage which swept across his 
features was not observed. 

‘ They are .quite right,’ he tud, rising from his chair; 

‘ and here is your reoeipi;.* ; 

‘ Very good! And. nowj Hcrnhy, let us have a glass 
j of wine together for tie SMC of old times. Well; well; 
you need not look so fierce about it. Let bygones be 
wgones, I say. Oh, if you mil go-go in God’s namei 
l^wd^j^htj’ 

; ^ Bafiled—i^led! ’ muttered Hornby as be rode home- 
srard. --‘' Where could he get the money 1 Borrowed it, 


doubtless; but of whom! WeU, patience—rpatience! * I 
shall grip thee yet, Henry Burton!’ And the possessed 
man turned round in hiS saddle, and shook his,clenched 
hand in the direction of the house he had quitted. He 
th^i steadily pursued his way, and soon regained his 
hermitage. 

The month for which Burton had borrowed the two 
hundred and fifty pounds passed rapidly—as months 
always do to borrowers—and expedient after expedient 
for raising tbc money was tried in vain. This money 
must bo repaid, Kirksbaw had emphatically told him, on 
the day stipulated. Burton applied to the bank at Leeds 
with which he usually did business to discount an accept¬ 
ance, guaranteed by one or two persons whose names he 
mentioned. The answer was the usual civil refusal to 
accept the proftered security for repayment —' the bank 
was just then full of discounts.’ Burton ventured, as a 
last resource, to call on Hornby With a request tliat, as 
the rapid advance in the market-value of land conse¬ 
quent on the high war-prices obtained for its produce, 
had greatly increased the worth Of Grange Farm, he 
would add the required sum to the already-existing mort¬ 
gage. He was met by a prompt refusal. Mr Hornby 
ititonded to foreclose as speedily as possible the mort¬ 
gages be already held, and invest bis capital in more 
profitable securities. ‘ Weil, then, would be lend the 
amount at any interest be chose 1 ’ 

* The usury laws,’ replied Iloniby, with his usual satur¬ 
nine sneer, ‘ would prevent my acceptance of your oblig¬ 
ing offer, ev«.T if I had the pi’esent mciuis, which I have 
not. My spare cash hapjieus just now to be temporarily 
locked up.* 

Barton, half-crazed with anxiety, went the following 
day to the Leeds bank with the proffer of a fresh name 
agreed to be lent him by its owner. Useless! ‘ They did 
not know the party.’ The applicant mused a few mo¬ 
ments, and then said, ‘ Would you discount tho note of 
Mr James Hornby of Pool!’ 

* Certainly; with a great deal of pleasure.’ Burton 
hurried away; had his horse instantly saddled, and gal- 
lopped olT to Pool. Hornby was at home. 

‘ You hinted the other day,’ said Barton, ‘ that if you 
had not been short of present means you might have 
obliged me with the loan I required.’ 

‘Did I!’ ■ 

‘ At least I so understood you. I am of course not 
ignorant, Mr Hornby, that there is no good blood between 
us two; but I also know that you are fond of money,and I 
that you are fully aware that I am quite safe for a few j 
hundred pounds. I am come, therefore, to offer yon ten J 
pounds limm for your acceptance at one month for two j 
hundred and fifty pounds.’ 

‘ What!’ exclaimed Hornby with strange Tchcmence. 
‘What!’ 

Burton repeated his oflTer, and Hornby tumed away 
towards the window without 8{)eakiug. 

When he agaip faced Barton, his countenance wore its 
usual colour; hut the expression of his eyes, the applicant 
afterwards remembered, was wild and exulting. 

‘ Have you a bill stamp!’ 

•Yes.’ 

* Then draw the bill at once, and I will accept it.’ 

Burton did not require to be twice told. The bill was 

quickly drawn; Hornby took it to another table at the 
further end of the apartment; 4ewly wrote hie name 
across it, folded, and returned it to Barton, who ten¬ 
dered the ten pounds he had offered, and a written ac¬ 
knowledgment that the blH had been drawn and accepted 
for his (Burton’s) accommodation. : , : 

‘ i don’t want your money, Henry Burton,’iieid Hornby, 
putting back the hoic and the memorandutn. ‘ I am 
not t^id- of losing by thu transaction. You do not 
know mo yet.* 

‘ A queer stick,’ thought Burtoii, W he gained the 
street; ‘ but Old Nick is leldom so block as he’s painted! 
He was a jrlsguy while, 1 thought, sisning his name; but 
i I could si^ mme to good purphee.’ 

Burton laid the aebepted blB, face dotrntvardi^ on the 
bank counter, took a pen, indcosed, and passed it to the 
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ipanagiiig clwk. The payheaded man glanced sharply 
at the signature, and then at Burton, ‘ Why, surely this 
is not Mr Hornby’s signature! It does not at ail re- 
BemblS.it!’ 

‘ Not his signature! ’ exclaimed Burton; ‘ what do you 
mean by that!’ 

‘ Reynolds, look here,’ continued the clerk, addressing 
another of the bank employis. Reynolds looked, and his 
immediate glance of surprise and horror at Burton re¬ 
vealed the impression he had forrned. 

‘ Please to step this way, Mr Burton, to a private 
apartment,’ Said the manager. 

‘ No—no, I wont,’ stammered the unfortunate man, 
over whose mind a dreadful '-ouspicion had glanced with 
the suddenness of lightning. ‘ 1 will go back to Hornby;’ 
and ho made a desperate hut vain effort to snatch the 
fatal instrument. Then, pale and staggering with a con¬ 
fused terror and bewilderment, he attempted to rush into 
the street, lie was stopped, with the help of the by¬ 
standers, by one of the clerks, who had jumped over the 
counter for the purpose. 

The messenger despatched by the bankers to Hornby 
relumed with an answer that the alleged acceptance was 
a forgery. It was stated on the part of Mr Hornby 
that Mr Burton had indeed requested him to lend two 
hundred and fifty pounds, but he had refused. The 
frantic asseverations of poor Burton were of course disre- 
gariiod, and he was conveyed to jail. An examination 
took pliice the next day before the magistrates, and the 
result was, that the prisoner was fully committed on the 
theik capital charge for trial at the ensuing assise. 

It were useless, as painful, to dwell upon the conster¬ 
nation and agony which fell upon the dwellers at Grange 
Farm when the terrible news reached them. A confident 
belief in the perfect innocence of the prisoner, partici¬ 
pated by most persons who knew his character and that 
of Hornby, and that it would be triumphantly vindicated 
on the day of trial, which rapidly approached, alone 
enabled them to bear np against the blow, and to await 
with trembling hope the veidict of a jury. 

It was at tins crisis of the drama that I became an 
actor in it. I was retained for the defence by my long- 
known and esteemed friend Symonds, whose zeal for his 
client, stimulated by strong personal ftiendship, knew no 
bnuiuls. The acceptance, he informed me, so little resem¬ 
bled Hornby’s handwriting, that if Barton had unfolded 
tile bill when ^iven back to him by the villain, he could 
hiwlly have failed to suspect the nature of the diabolical 
snare set for his life. 

In those days, and until Mr, now Sir, Robert Peel’s 
amendment of the criminal law and practice of this 
country, the acceptor of a bill of exchange, on the prin¬ 
ciple that he was interested in denying the genuineness 
of the signature, could not, according to the English law 
of evidence, bo called, on the port of the prosecution, 
to prove the for;rejy ; and of course, after what had 
taken place, we did not propose to call Honiby for the 
defence. The evidence for the crown consisted, therefore, 
on the day of triali of the testimony of persons ac¬ 
quainted with Hornby’s 8%nature, that tbe acceptance 
across. the inculpated bill was not in his handwriting. 
Burton’s behaviour at the bank, in endeavouring to 
repossess himself of the bill by violence, was of course 
detaileil, and told heavily ogaihst him. 

All the time thie testimony wa« being given, Hornby 
sat on one of the feont seats of tlio crowded court, exulting 
in the visible awomplisfament of his Satanic device. Wo 
could see but li^e of hli face, which, supported on his 
dbow, was partially concealed by a handkerchief he held 
in his hand; but I, Who narrowly observed him, could 
occasionally discern flashes from uqder his pent toows— 
revealmenis of the fierce Struggle which raged within. 

The moment at last.'.ai^ved.for the prisoner, whose 
eyes had been for some iiihe 4xed on Hornby, to speak 
or read his defence,, and a breathless sUence pervaded 
'the eoutt.■ 

Burton started at the Butnmbns like a man unex¬ 
pectedly recalled to a seme of an itnpexibus, but for the 
moment forgetton, duty. 


' Jame| Hornby!’ he euddenly cried with a voice which 
rai»g through the assembly like a trumpet, * stand np, 
and if you can face an innocent man ’—r— _ 

Hornby, surprised out of his self-possession, mechani¬ 
cally obeyed the strange order, sprang involuntarily to his 
feet, let rail tlie handkercluef that had partially concealed 
his foaiures, and nervously confronted the prisoner. _ 

‘ Look at me, I say,’ cmitinued Burton with ineggasing 
exf.itement; ‘ and ns you hope to egcape the terrors of 
the last judgment, answer truly: did you not, with your 
own hand, and in my presence, sign that bill !’— 

‘ This cannot be penuitted,’ interrupted the judge. 

‘ If you do not apeak,’ proceeded the prisoner, heedless 
of the intimation from the bench; ‘ or if you deny the 
truth, my life, as sure as there is a God in heaven, will 
be requi^ at your hands. If, in coiisoqucnco of your 
devilish plotting, these men consign me to a felon’s 
grave, I shall not be cold in it when you will be calling 
upon the mountains to fall and cover you from the ven¬ 
geance of the Judge of heaven and earth ! Speak, man— 
save me: save your oivn soul from mortal peril whilst 
there is yet time for mercy and repentance 1 ’ 

Honiby’s expression of surprise and confusion had 
gradually changed during this appeal to its usual charac¬ 
ter of dogged impassibility. He turned calmly and ap¬ 
pealingly towards the bench, 

‘ You need not answer these wild adjurations, Mr 
Hornby,’ said the judge, as soon as he could woke him¬ 
self heard. 

A smile curled the fellow’s lip as he bowed deferen¬ 
tially to his lordship, and he sat down without uttering 
a syllable. 

‘May the Lord, then, have mercy on iny soull’ ex¬ 
claimed the prisoner solemnly. Then glancing at the 
bench and jury-box, he added, ‘ And you, my lord and 
gentlemen, work your will with my body as quickly ns 
you may; I am a lost man!’ 

The calling of witnesses to character, the opening of 
the judge’s chsu'ge, pointing from its first seuteuco to a 
conviction, elicited no further manifestation of feeling 
from the prisoner: he was as calm as despair. 

The judge had been speaking for perhaps ten minutes, 
when a hustle was heard at the hall, as if persons were 
striving to force their way into the body of the court in 
spite of the resistance of the officers. 

‘Who is that disturbing the,court!’ demanded the 
judge angrily. 

! ‘For the love of Heaven let me pass!’ we heard 
uttereil in passionate tones by a female voice. ‘ I must 
and will see the judge! ’ 

‘Who can this be!’ I inquired, addressing Mr Sy¬ 
monds. 

‘ I cannot conceive,’ he replied; ‘ surely not Mrs Burton!’ 

I had kept my eye, as I spoke, upon Honiby, and 
noticed that he exhibited extraordinary emotion at the 
sound of the voice, to whomsoever it belonged, and was 
now endeavouring to force his way through the croivded 
and anxious auditory. 

‘ My lord,’ said I, ‘ 1 have to request on the part of 
the prisoner that the person desirous of admittance may 
be heard.’ 

* What has she to say! Or if a material witness, why 
have you not called her at the proper time!’ replied his 
lordship with some irritation. 

'My lord, I do not even now know her name; hut in a 
ease involving the life of the prisoner, it is imperative 
that no chance be neglected ’- 

‘ Let the woman pass into the witness-box,' intoiruptod 
the judge. 

The order brought before our eyes a pale, stunted 
woman, of about .fifty years of age, whose excited and by 
no means unintollectual features, and hurried, eamert 
manner, seemed to betoken great and unusual foeling. 

'As I’m alivi^ Hornby’s deformed housekeeper!* 
whiiqiered Symondi, ‘This poor devU’i knot will be 
unravelled yet.’ 

The woman, whose countenance uid demeanour, as she 
^ve her evidence, exhibited a; serious, almost solemn 
intelligence, d^Med to the foUew&ig esS^:— 
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derate estimate. It must be remembered tbat the emi- 
grauts, up to this time, have been exclusively adult 
males, who have left behind them female and juvenile 
eonnei^ions. Arrived in the new country, these men 
are rapidly forming settlements; for it must not be sup¬ 
posed that all are delvers for gold and wanderers : there 
IS a due proportion of traders arid artisans, who have 
departed to practise their trades. Once ‘ settled,’ these 
emigrants will send for their families j many have in¬ 
deed begun to do so already. Hence the exodus of 
hosts of ‘family oonnections’ will cause an additional 
draught from the United States’ population. 

Tiiese are facts to which the abat>rhing topic relating 
to California—its gold—must not blind the political 
economist. Half a milUon of its working liands cannot 
be abstracted from so active and eminently industrious 
a nation os the American states without disturbing 
tliat balance of classes which keeps tiie labour-market 
eq.uably supplied, and without making it imperative 
that the broken ranks should lie filled up with fresh 
recruits from elsewhere, 'riiose who have not perused, 
like ourselves, priv.ate correspondence and newspapers 
from America during tlic last twelve months, can 
hardly form an idea of tlie mania for California which 
has ragetl, and still rages. We have already indicated 
the numlier wiio have left their liomes and kindred; 
wc have also made it our business to find out, from the 
most reliable sources, tlie professions and states of the 
ni.ajority of emigrants, so as to ascertain in which 
trades and classes tlie widest gaps have been left. 

Prom careful enumeration, we iiavo friund that un¬ 
questionably the greatest number of desertions have 
taken place among agriculturists. At least one-tlrird of 
tlie United States’ emigrants to the Pacific side of the 
continent have been the proprietors of not only sninil, 
but often of large farms, amongst whose owners the 
desire for the gold country has burned so fiercely, that 
we can quote instances in which well-appointed estates 
liave been offered in tlie market at 30 imd even 50 per 
cent, under intrinsic value, and in many—indeed, so far 
as we can jutige from accuimilated evidence, in most in¬ 
stances, wi'tliout finding a solitary customer. But this 
was no discouragcmciif Their owners raised, at usu¬ 
rious rates, sums sufileient on mortgage for tiieir outfit, 
and to maintain their families until a sulficient liarvcst 
of gold should be gathered to transport the entire house- 
liold to the modern Uorado. Tliose numerous farms 
have lain unproductive, and not a few have been wholly 
abandoned, witli a carte blanche from the proprietor to 
the land-agent or mortgagee, to sell at any price that 
will cover the mortgage, and leave a small surplus. 

Another third of the absentees are blacksmiths, white- 
smitlis, and other nietaLworkers, who are of course, to¬ 
gether with carpenters, in the greatest request—joiners, 
tailors, iwddlers, and small traders. The other section, 
after enumerating a few merchants of repute, some ; 
store-keepers, shop-assistants, and medical men, consists i 
of the ‘loose fish’ of North American society, such as ! 
gamblers, bankrupts, and adventurers of that peculiar 
do-nothing class existing nowhere else but in the States, 
and known as ‘ loafers.’ 

These circumstances considered, it must be obvious 
that the gaps thus made in various occupations in 
diffbrent parts of North America must be filled up, and 
that solely from Europe; for from thence alone can 
farmers and skilled, arfifleers come. In ho case, how-’ 
ever, huthis ctMtpge ’ih the condition of transathmtio 
society created M ^et such a demand as to call spcciaUy 
for immigrahtsi Although many farms hare lain rank 
and unproductive during the past season, and tracts 
from whicli BUpIdicB of corn were ifireviously drawn 
have sent nothing til market, yet neither their extent, 
nor the period they hato lahi barren, has up to this 
time been great enough tq have any marked effect on 
the corn market. Again, thtire. hisi not yet been time ! 
for even the sinaller communities to feet the loss; of hut 
a few of their carpenters, tailors; or bliickt^itbs. But 
time runs on, and, as we have already stated,’ the attrac¬ 


tions of California continue undiminished; so that, from 
all we can gather, we cannot but anticipate that, unless 
some unexpected clieuk is applied, at no distant date 
the breaches in the agricultural and operative classes 
which arc daily widening will have a visible effect on 
prices. 

Here, then, we reach the inditeciseffect which tl^p gold 
mines of California are likely to produce' on European 
etfiSgration. They will in all probability soon have 
caused such a demand fur British capital, for British 
and—let us hope, above all—fur Irish labour, ris to make 
emigration to the United States a better speculation 
than it has hitherto Ixien. The English farmer, instead 
of setting up his son in tlie next farm to his own, and 
making him a direct competitor against himself and 
his neighbours both for land and produce—raving at 
the same time to all the world that he is already ruined 
by high rents on the one hand, and low prices on the 
other-will find it far more advantageous to venture 
his son and his capital in a cleared estate in the trans¬ 
atlantic republic. 

if, again, our anticijiations be well based, it cannot be 
long before encouragoineiit will be offered to enterprising 
artisans to emigrate to llic United States, 'i'hc black¬ 
smith will at no distant date find in the Stetes nut a 
few cold and silent smithies ready fur his bellows and 
ids hammer, the carpenter liere and there an empty 
workshop, and the slioeinaker an empty stall — all 
encouraged to work by custoinera waiting for tlicir 
services. 

Another consideration strengthens these hopes:— 
while Californian gold-seeking is drawing off a surplus 
population from the great republic, it is at the same 
time creating fresli demands for labour and capital. 
TIic commercial accounts from America already testify 
to this fact. The shipping interest of the States has, 
during tlie past year, received a visible impulse—and 
so have the provision and timber trades—from, it 
is said, the new commerce with California. A railway 
over tiie enormous expanse between the States and the 
Pacific, so us to grasp tlie wliole breadth of the gigantic 
continent, is already a feasible project; and already tlie 
preliminary operations have been conimeiiced for a canal 
and railway across tlic Istlimus of Panama, to be cut by 
American enterprise. 

Wc wisli, however, impressively to he understood that 
the advantages here pointed out are only in prospect. 
They cannot be said to be in actual existence at this 
time: they are only to be anticipated; although, on 
the other hand, the anticipations we liave formed from 
correct existing data, dealt witli by applying the sim¬ 
plest ductrines of prob.ability, offer every cliance of their 
realisation. Our object is to place before the eyes 
of those wlio take an interest in emigration materials 
for deduction—to apply the spur to inquiry, and to 
promote an additional watchfulness of such events as 
may tend to the safe and prosperous relaxation of the 
ruinous competition which exists in certain over¬ 
worked branches of British industry. 


CHATEAU LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

CHIUSTWAS AND A CUBI8TEN1NC. 

MabbtoN Manok wore its winter attire very grace¬ 
fully. The lawns presented one unbroken surface of 
glittering, spotless white, looking like gigantic Twelfth- 
cakes. 'The old beeches and tall spruce-firs had 
wreathed even their tiniest branches with feathery 
snow-flakes, and hoUy-trees—they are of unusual 

size at Marston-—proudly displayed their scarlet hefries 
and crowns of smooth green leaves, the sharp prickly 
ones, nearer this rough earth of ours, bearing up litfie 
snowballs in cups of emerald. A soUtarjr magpie-'-to 
which wo saw the girl from. ,the farm curtsji' /or 
as she passed—and a robin ]^rched bn the nhiiis jars 
under the portico, were the bnly: livuig' and. moving 
things in tliat stiU picture; nvev wMi^ ttte doud-eim 
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beted sky hiinir heavy with another storm. Portia 
and I, as we looked from the library windows, came to 
the (inclusion that we should be more comfortable 
within doors than without^ and returned to our seats 
and occupations near the fire; her work being nut of 
Berlin wool, but Of gray worat^, from which she was 
' manufacturing stocidngs for the pow; and mine the 
completion of sortie heraldic paintings undertakeni^or 
my kind host. When weary of our labours, we relieved 
them by reading alond, or chatting till tlie luncheon 
bell, with a heavier and duller sound than usual, called 
us to the dining-room. 

The spacious apartment was no longer prepared for 
tlte reception of a number of guests, as we were now 
only a family party ; but close to the hearth-rug stood 
a semicircular table, embracing, as it were, the glowing 
flro, the blaze of which, however, was not permitted to 
visit our faces too roughly, the inner side of the table 
having a glass screen attached to it, so that we en¬ 
joyed the brightness of the blazing brands without 
being scorched by tliem, whilst our feet liad all the 
benefit of the genial warmth. Un this most comfortable 
of winter tables were placed the hot dishes only, the 
cold turkey, ham, and beef occupying a more distant 
position on the yellow marble slabs; and beside tlie 
dish of the season—the mince-pies—stood a huge tan¬ 
kard of silver, once the property of the celebrated 
Sir Everard IJigby, the Gunpowder-Plot conspirator. 
Perhaps, full of as potent home-btew-ed ale as that it 
now holds, it passed round the circle at Hrystokc, and 
was raised to the moustache of the too * well-belovcd ’ 
Catesby, or to the smooth lip of the hypocrite Garnet. 
Be that as it may, its contents had power to wann 
our chilled blood; and a labourer chancing' to pass at 
the moment on his errand of patli-swccping was called 
by Portia to the window, and presented with a brimming 
glass, the merits of wliich he warmly attested. 

The letters of the second post-delivery brought us 
an invitation to attend the christening of the heir of 
Marston’s infant son—himself the probable inlieritor of 
a large fortune. We wtere to go on the morrow; and 
as the journey could not be -wholly made by the railway, 
some interest was excited about the state of the roads. 
Portia proposed, as she had several commissions to exe¬ 
cute for tlie coming Christmas, that we should drive to 
Ivinghoe, and thus ascertain whether it would be pos¬ 
sible to accept her brother’s invitation or not. Wannly 
clad in furs and cloaks, we departed therefore in the 
open barouche, meeting a very cold salutation of falling 
snow-flakes as our carriage passed beneath the beeches. 
There were few people stirring in the village, but those 
we did meet made their rurri obeisance with a glad 
smile. I think they partly guessed our errand; for 
every Christmas-eve two carts issue from Marston 
Park, the one bearing blankets, shirts, end flannel pet¬ 
ticoats, the other beef and tea, to be so distributed by 
the bailiff, Potest, that no cottage shall lack its portion 
of good cheer to keep a merry Christmas. Ivinghoe is 
scarcely five miles from Marston: it is a nice, clean, 
<l:ulet little town, dependent on a ducal residence in its 
immediate neighbourhood; but it was more still and 
quiet than usual as we dro-ve into it this December 
afternoon, four o’clock being the tea hour of many of 
its iDhabitemts, of whose glowing heartlis and cosy tea 
equipages we caught occasionally a passing glimpse. 
We stopped at Mr Good’s the linendraper, and took 
inlib the carriage a largo supply of blankets and linen; 
and then proceeded to Mr Itodd’s the stationer, to order 
paper, && The booksell^, a neat, sensible-looking, 
little man, cajtie ito the carriage fair drd«*s; and whilst 
Portia (with whom he was ^i^ in favour, because, as 
she once ianghingly ohsOrved, ‘he knew all bur little 
ways'.') was giving them, the itneH tolled suddfeiily from 
lower of the beautiful church opposite hhe shop, 
^mx|ij hinnfale funeral entered the ^surchyard, headed 
***%B:'fWhlte-robed priest Alas, there was a vacant 
^ C itt one homestead at least this ChriStihas ! 'The 
aelemii aoimd and the now dbepeding gloom saddened 


us a little as we retimied to Marston, ami are gladly 
hailed the bright light which the fire cast from the 
library windows, flickering and flashing as if i,t knew 
that it had been compared to ‘ a good deed,’ and was 
gro^ Pharisaical; and hurrying into the hall, we 
speedily laid aside our out-of-doors gear, and sought its 
genial warmth. Here, with a cup of tea each, Portia in 
an easy-chair, and I at her feet—I am sufficiently 
Oriental to love a low seat—we discussed old times, old 
people, old books, and some hew ones, till bolh were 
thoroughly warmed; then-ray companion, moving to 
the piano, sung me in her low, rich voice a quaint old 
ballad, whilst 1 watched the flickering shadows and tlie 
faces in the fire. 

Dinner brought Mr Marston home, and our journey 
for the next day was planned, ’ the baby ’ talked about, 
and the sponsors named and described. As we re¬ 
entered the library, tbe ebimes of Marston eliurch 
burst into a merry peal. The ringers were at once 
warming themselves and liailing the coming season; 
and Portia told me tho same musical greeting would be 
continued till the old year should have passed to those 
‘ before the Flood.’ They still ring the ‘ passing hell ’ at 
Marston—a custom now nearly obsolete in England. It 
originated, they say, in the popular superstition, that 
bells, which were in tho middle ages honoured with 
b-iptism, had tlio power of Scaring away the fiends sup¬ 
posed to be watciiing to impede the parting spirit in its 
passage to another state of existence. It was at this 
hour I usually read to Portia; hut now the hells kept up 
a sort of accompaniment to ‘ Tasso’s Lament,’ that made 
us not unwilling to close our hook, and move, as the 
men entered witli the urn and tea-things, to prepare for 
tea. 'Die night proved Cold, but clearer than we had 
hoped; and when the housekeeper, in consideration of 
the severity of the weather, brought us a hot glass of 
her own elder-wine to our bedrooms, she promised ns a 
flue day for our morrow's excursion. And so, in trutli, 
it proved: tlie sun shone forth brightly, and the cold 
blue sky appeared the clearer from the contrast of tlie 
yesterday’s gloom. We found the young mother look¬ 
ing very delicate and pretty; and shortly after our 
arrival, tho nurse was summoned to bring the baby to 
be introduced to ids aunt. Tho ‘ Sairy Gamp,’ who 
shortly obeyed tlie order, was quite a model nurse—fat, 
middle-aged, with a jovial expression of countenance, 
and a cap rejoicing in the reddest of red ribbon. As 
every presentation of her little charge was attended by 
a lilieral donation from the guests (rather an unfair tax, 
by the by, levied by ‘ babies ’ on the Britisli public), she 
-was well pleased to exhibit the tiny stranger, which 
was of course ‘ the finest child ’ she had ever nursed : 
and in truth I believe tho good'woman really liked it; 
she looked down on its Unconscious face with such an 
expression of motherly kindness. It was a pretty ciiild, 
not fat, yet With really intriUgible features—tliat is to 
say, one could distinguish its nose; and its eyes, when 
open, were blue and brilliaht. It was speedily trans¬ 
ferred from its eorofbrtable restingplace in Sarah’s 
arms to ours; and after an hour or two of nursing, dur¬ 
ing wliich the baby hianifested occasionally profound 
sensibility, it was unaniniousiy resolved that I excelled 
Portia in ‘ my notion,’ gs Mr Eeckspiff would have 
said, of taking care of ito infant. 

The next day; on which put new acquaintance was 
to he adihitted into the OhristiSm community, was also 
bright, clear, and frbsljg, It -Wbuld be quite un-English 
nob to describe rite wbatiibt I—and ntjtnbers of carriages 
toiled up the uni ayemie hf Esagton, bearing the 
guertS who were to Attend tbe dmatenitig. 'Ihe church 
was fiwtmiately close to the hodSe, tonsequehtly we all 
Walked ridther abopt noon; and In a tlme-honoUred 
toiflee, the carved SWe tent of which attested its anti¬ 
quity, the servi^ of Iteptisin Was'nerfonned. It was bn 
exceedlngiif ptpty scehei the froSty sunlight broke 
through the painted glass window above'rite altar, and 
Stetomed u|K>n the ftteV tostli^ #iih a propitibus spleu- 
dodr en the Whhe-to^d tdeigynsAd^ to riie riiiy ctoa- 
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•ture slumbering in hU arms. ‘Baby’ behaved drarni- looked pleased; for Marston Manor was that day aet- 
ingly, sleeping as profoundly ns any worthy old gentle- ing ns an English manor ought; ahd its inmates felt a 
man kt a two hours’ sermon, till the cold water touched reflected satisfaction of tlie good deeds that bring bless- 
its Utile brow, when it moved its waxlike arms, and ings. Ontside the larder quite a picturesque group had 
uttered a low plaint, reminding me of the prettysJtory assembled. Forest, his face radiant with honest plea- 
of Queen Mary’s ‘ Good Master Amen.’ On our return sure, was superintending the removal of the huge pieces 
to the house we found a splendid second breakfast cf beef into a cart decked with g;teen boughs and mis- 
awaiting ns, the most distinguished ornament of which ^^etoe: near him stood the mider-^rdener, holding an 
was the christening-c.'ike, made of the same rich mate- immeiis-e basket full of holly, rich in scarlet berries, 
rials as those of wliich wedding-cakes are usually com- Parrot, with a supply of mistletoe flung over his shoul- 
posed. It was covered with aihiond-paste, and with an der, stood looking on with foolish glee; an old woman 
admirable immickry of the frozen snow on the lawn, in a red cloak and the keeper’s two fine dogs completing 
surmounted by a swcetineat-cradle and baby, of really the picture. As we have before said, the larder is close 
exquisite workmansiiip. ‘ Master Philip’s’ health was to the stable-yard; wo were therefore easily induced by 
drunk in sparhiing champagne, and his fiilher returned Portia to pay a visit to her favourite Arab. The grooms 
thanks in due form: then followed the usual, routine of ran eagerly to open the doors for us as we crossed the 
a breakfast. As we left the dining-room, our host pro- slippery pavement. The yard was well covered with 
po.scd that those of the party who were not afraid of tlie straw, and wc were speedily in the stables, the warmth 
cold should walk to the village inn, where the poor of and comfort of which, contrasted with the severe cold 
the estate {it was one belonging to his father) were of the winter sky, was very deliglitfnl. Even Selim, the 
assembled at a christening dinner. The' proposal was graceful, bright-eyed Arab, was keeping Christniiis, his 
gladlj' accepted, and a short walk brought us all to the stall being duly decked with holly. Notliing can exceed 
Marston Arms. Here we found about thirty or forty the exquisite order and arrangement of the stables at 
blithe labourers and their wives seated at a long table Marston. The greater number of the stalls are closed 
covered with roast beef and legs of mutton. Ale was in, some open; but all beautifully clean, and with due 
liberally dispensed; and soon after Our entrance, tlie heraldry the style and title of each good steed is em- 
spokesman of the party proposed the health of their blazoned above his manger. The coach-house can boast 
landlord and liis heir (pronounced 'hare’'), which was of the best ‘ turn-out’ displayed during the season in 
drunk with loud applause. As the cheering suhsid- Hyde Park. The carriages are kept aired by means of 
cd, we witlidrew, meeting huge plurapuddings, oriia- hot-water bottles placed inside them, and have the 
rnented with holly sprigs, at the door, on their way to modern invention—a whispering-tnbe—attached to the 
succeed the beef and mutton, whilst a fiddler seated check-string, by which orders can be conveyed without ■ 
in the passage, employed in tuning his fiddle, sug- the footman’s descent from his place beliind the car- ! 
gested tlie prospect of further rural hilarity. Mr riago. The liarness-robm is equally the abode of the 
Marston desired that dinner might he given to the genius of order, and is so well Ihrnished, that one can 
minstrel also; and thus another merry guest was added scarcely conceive the number of good steeds that might 
to those whose hearty mirth was still audible as we left be saddled and bridled from its resources. 
tVie inn. On our return to Langton, the sponsors pre- By the time eventide closed in, the old manor was 
Gciited the usual christening gifts—a morocco-case con- as gay as the scarlet berries of the holly and the pearl | 
tainiug a gold spoon and fork, a gold cup, and a coral blossoms of the mistletoe could make it; and such a | 
with silver bells. The baby, splendidly dressed in a Yole log burned upon the library fire!—for the Mar- 
robe manufactured in the East from the pine-apple stons love to keep up old customs. We drew close 
fibres, and trimmed with old point-lace, made its ap- round it; and as n>c sat in its light, one of the fair 
pearance again for a short time, mid seemed duly to guests, whose graceful intellect and sweet voice made 
appreciate the latter offering, showing quite n philoso- her a meet companion for the social hour, told ns many 
phical contempt for those which typified his animal strange stories touching the manner of celebrating 
destiny of eating and drinking. Christmas in some of the Teutonic and Slavonian 

Dancing occupied the evening; old and young joining nations she had visited. ‘ The Servian jioasant goes 
in a final ‘ Sir Roger de Coverley 5 ’ then the village cho- forth,’ she said, *on Christmas-eve, and cuts from the 
risters making their appearance, sang the ‘ Old English nearest wood an oak sapling—a huge Yule log—called 
Gentleman’ and ‘God Save the Queen,’ and we retired a liadnjak. He brings it home, uttering as he enters 
to bed, leaving the deserted hall for the fairies (who, the house the greeting, “ Good-evening, and a happy 
once upon a time, always attended 011 such occasions) Christmas!” The fireside group reply, ‘‘God grant it 
to hold tlicir revels in if they pleased; though, as I thee, thou happy one, rich in honour!” and cast cwn 
looked from my bedroom window upon the white plain over him. Tlie log is then placed on the coals. In the 
without doors, and at the fairylike frostwork of branches morning a visitor, previously chosen, comes to the 
glittering in the clear silver moonlight, I tlionght the house. He throws corn from n glove into the doorway, 

‘ good people* would be more at home there than in an exclaiming, “ Christ is born I”—and some one within 
earthly dwelling. answers, “ He is born in truth.” Tliey then strike the 

Wc_ carried back with us to Marston Portia’s mar- badujak with the poker, so that the sparks may fly in 
tied sister, aUd another lady connected with the family; great uumlwrs, saying at the same time, “ As many 
and the early part of Christmas-eve was spent by them sparks, so many oxen, sheep, goats, and beehives, 
and us in sending forth the garments destined fur the mayst thou possess—so much good-fortune and hap- 
pmr. It was quite a business i but .Portia had a book con- piness! ” The goodwife then envelops the visitor in a 
taming lists of what hiid hran distributed the previous coverlet of the fiid, and the smouldering log is carried 
'•^6 were ttius enabled to give each old dame to the orchard. They have no church-service for the 
the hablUment She tpost requited, witliont running a day; hut at the evening meal every one appears hear- 
nsk of bestoVring a superfluity of flannel-petticoats. Our ing a lighted taper: these are all fastened together, and 
fingers exceedinglyepld #hen our task was ended; placed in a dish filled with dilFcrent sorts of grain, and 

and to tiSi Pintiei’s sistw, Whose delicate loveliness with d roll of unleavened bread, in which a piece of 

was «mtly enhfrae^ hw vivacity, proposed a visit money is concealed. The tapers are then extinguished, 

^ ibofc at tS® berf; also about to he sent and tho bread broken, and he who finds the piece, of 
mto the village, and thilh^ we. abcOrdingly adjourned, money in his portion, is expected to he most fbrtunate 
T here was a great bustle in the rervafits' offices through during the ensuing year. The table is not i^i^red, nor 
which we passed. The h(mtek<tener'%a8 bitey making the room swept, for three days afterwards, anfi 'hpen 
mince-meat; the gamakee^ had just broi^bt in a fine house is kOpt for all comers tiU Nu^f-Year’S i^inning.’ 
hare and :;|lbme partridges, mid ^ recelv|tog^& turn a Late in the night, even a# *e w^ere in « ha]f‘dream of 
cup of potent ate : everY one seemed husY, and all Servian forests and Uaelng'S’ide te^j We Were roused 
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by the observance of one of our prettiest natioiaal cus¬ 
toms—the Waits (or Wakes?). Sweetly that simple 
strain of holy melody stole upon the stiUness of mid¬ 
night, rcmindini? ns of the sanctity of the season, and 
ofliappy days of childhood, when the g^uaint Christmas 
carol had appeared the peHeution of music and poetry. 
We thought of the doad and the distant—nay, even of 
the widowed hearty at Ivinghoe; for music, even 
rudest, wakes at times strange echoes in our memory; 
and then we turned on our pillow, gazed upon the still 
bright embers of our fire, and, remembering that many 
blessings were still left to cheer us, resolved to let ‘ by¬ 
gones be bygones,’ and slept again. 

Marston church was splendidly decked on Christmaa- 
day, great contributions having been levied on the 
evergreens about the manor; and the congregation dis¬ 
played their best attire in honour of the festival. Mr 
Marston’s pew (biiilt of coarse some three or four cen¬ 
turies ago) was a small room, having a stove, or rather 
ftreplace, reading-desks, &e. in it. The floor w'as covered 
with matting, and on the walls were spotless wliite 
marble tablets, recording the deaths of Johns, riiilips, 
and Cieelys, who had lived in the course of the six¬ 
teenth century. Three of the Large church-windows 
were contained in the jiew, and through them a twig 
of ivy here and there forced its way, and crept 
along the wall. In commemoration of the day, the 
village choir had prepared an anthem; and much to 
their own satisfaction, if not to that of their fellow'- 
worshippers, sang for nearly the space of half an hour 
the words, ‘ITiis shall be a sign,’ in every possible 
variety of tone, shrill and nasal. The anthem was, how¬ 
ever, followed by an admirable sermon from the rector; 
and as we returned home, we were greeted by many old 
people, who had ‘ made shift,’ as they phrased i^ ‘ to 
come to church tliat day at least.’ Even blind Betty 
had found her way tbitlier, and Parrot was delighted to 
ofTer his services to the ringers, who chimed till the 
congregation were out of sight. 

We had the neighbouring clergyman to dine with us 
(a character, as several of the very old parochial clergy 
in the neighbourhood are), and were more amused than 
was quite befitting, perhaps, by his quaint m :imer and 
primitive simplicity; but the good man was quite un¬ 
conscious, and prosed op. till after dinner, when sleep 
proved more powerful than our attractions, and he 
nodded in his chair. As wo left the dining-room, an 
expected guest, who had disappointed us, arrived; this 
was the hussar. He had been hunting recently near 
Marston with the Osbaldistones, and had consequently 
been invited to make one of the Christmas circle at the 
Manor. An accident that had happened to his carriage 
had delayed his arrival; and as he stood in the hall, 
making eager apologies to Portia for liis apparent 
rudeness, I thought I had seldom seen him look hand¬ 
somer or more animated. Who can tell what may 
chance before the snowdrops jwep ? My attendant 
Jane observed, in a rather loud whisper to tlie house¬ 
keeper, as I passed them in the corridor at night, ‘ That 
it was quite ominons—Captain Arthur Montgomery, 
hod been the first to speak to their young lady under 
the mistletoe bough! ’ 

And thus closed Christmas-tide at Marston, 
WILLIAM M'NAB. 

LATE GhEATOlt OF TEU UpiNDURCH EOTANIC GARDEN. 

Tub operations of gardening are so intimately con¬ 
nected with the various bFsnches of science, tdiat wo 
would naturally ex|^ gardeners to eviiice an inquir¬ 
ing and cultivated mipd. Such we find to he the case: 
they indeed form one of the most intelligent End best- 
educated classes of worfcittg-fheu, smd among thHr,ranks 
have been displayed some of the most singular instauees 
of Keijd and.pjBrseverance in the pursuit of kuowted^, 
Jg lUote particularly tlie case with .&x^uiA ggr- 
vtho, as a class, have been logig and justly 
as the first gardeners m the world—a fact evi- 


I dence^ not only by the advanced condition of hortioul'; 
I ture in Scotland, but also, and not less powerfully, by 
tite circumstance that many of the most importaqt bor- 
.ticultural appointments in almost all countries where 
any nrogress has been made in the art, are held by men 
whouave been reared amid the heath and bracken of 
our northern hills. And these men, too, have, as a 
general rule, begun their career in the obscurity of the 
lower class of society, from which they have emerged 
by their own unaided diligence, so as ultimately to 
become ornaments to society and an honour to their 
country. We need but to mention the name of lAiudon 
to recall to the reader’s retxdlectioh a gardener of uni¬ 
versal fame; or that of Douglas, to summon up remi- 
nisceuccs of one of the most indefatigable travellers who 
ever set foot on transatlantic shore. 

William M'Nah, who for nearly forty years held the 
* post of honour ’ among the gardeners of Scotland, was 
born in 1780. His place of birth is the parish of Dailly, 
in the classic county of Ayr, where t/ie poet of Scotland 
first saw the light. Like Burns, too, M'Nah was the 
son of a crofter or small farmer; and, as is still the 
custom with boys of his degree in the rural distriots 
of Scotland, he w'as sent at an early age to tend the 
cows and flocks of a neighbouring farmer—an occupa¬ 
tion ill calculated for the intellectual training of most 
youths, but nevertheless one which has yielded up some 
glorious spirits to literature and science. M’Nah was 
naturally of a contemplative cast of mind, and even in 
those youthfuli times felt that ‘ it was not solitude to be 
alone.’ i/e did not, lierdboy-like, look upon the birds, 
and bees, and flowers, among which his daily avocations 
led him to linger, as the idle playthings of an liour; 
for he saw something in them to admire, to study, 
and to love, and day by day were their hidden beauties 
more and more disclosed to his searching eye. The 
ices in their mossy homes, the tBater-ieayfail hy 
the streamlet’s marge, and the linnet of melodious 
song, all yielded him delight, and belixid to relieve the 
monotony of his shepherd wanderings. But the wild 
flowers attracted his attention in an especial in.anncr, 
and of these there are hot a few in the county of Ayr. 
The ‘ banks and braes o’ bonny Bonn ’ bloomed then 
as fresh and fair as now, and our shepherd-boy would 
find in bis daily wanderings on the hill-side the hardy 
heath of purple hue, and the bright blue bells of Scot¬ 
land; while in the boggy spots, the two little butter- 
worts, the snowy grass of Varnassus, and the rosy bog 
pimiiernel, would gladden his boyish eye- with their 
beauteous flowers, unknown to him then by Linnman 
names, yet not less capable on that aeeouut of yielding 
delight to one 

• Whose lUcasures wore in wild fields givtlicied.’ 

Thus nursed among his native hills, did M'Nah acquire 
an inextinguishable love of natui-c, more especially of 
tlie vegetable creation; and as ' 


I * T]ic oliMd iM father of the man/ 

' so this taste determined the course of his future life. 

At the age of sixteen he was apprenticed (according 
to his own choice, and with his father’s consent) to the 
gardener at Daiquharran in Carrick, where he rem^ed 
for three years, assidnously devoting himself to bis pro¬ 
fession. diligent was he, that at the expiration of this 
time he was, on the recommendation of his employer, 
engaged by Mr Walter IMokson, nurseryman in Edin- 
buigh, to go into the gardens of the Earl of Kgddington, 
at Tynningham in East ldrtiliian, After remaihitig there 
for about a year, he proceeded to London wdtik'tlte view 
of farther improving himself in his itcofcssiom He was 
foitiinately recommended to that ‘ prince of gardeners,’ 
the author of the ^Hortus iEjewensis;’ ah^ JJr Aitdn 
accordingly gave :Jiim em^oyment in the Bhyal gar¬ 
dens at Kew. Ilie advanis^ albrded by thue 
yit^qeat gardens for his- imprbi^eni were of the most 
athple kind, and he indeed ayi^^MmBelfihll^^of them; 
for be had not been here more ihui three years, when 
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he so attracted tliio able Buperintendent’s special notice, 
by his diligence and persererance, that he was advanced 
to the highly-responsible situation of foreman. While 
bolding this prominent position, he was favourably 
noticed by Georifre III., who had a strong prtalilection 
for rural pursuits, and was then a frequent visitfir at 
Kew. His profleiency in botany and his general intel¬ 
ligence, combined with his unobtrusive manner, also 
attract^ the attention of Sir Joseph Banks, who was 
alike keen in the appreciation, and generous in the 
encouragement, of real merit. He had frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of conversing with Sir Joseph, and to him was 
he indebted for th« hononrabje appointment at Edin¬ 
burgh, u'hich he solqng and faithfully held. 

M‘Nab had held the situation of foreman in the Kew 
Gardens for a period of three years, during which time 
he had discharged his duties to the entire satisfaction 
of his superiors, when the curatorship of the Royal 
Rotaiiie Garden at Edinburgh became vacant. The 
filling up of the vacancy devolved ui»on the professor of 
botany in the EdinbBrgli university, then Dr J.)unic'l 
Rutherford (an uncle of Sir Walter Scott), and he .ap¬ 
plied to Sir Joseph Banks to name a iH^rson to fill it 
with the necessary experience and ability. Sir .Tosepli 
immediately recommended Mr William M‘NaV>, and he 
accordingly received tlie appointment. He was installed 
in his oilioo in May 1810 and continued zealously to 
discharge its duties till tlie day of his death. Tlic 
Botanic Garden was llion situated in Leith ^Valk, but 
has since been removed, under Mr M'Kab’s care, to 
tile grounds whicli it now occupies at lAverleith liow. 
The success witii wliich he effected tlie removal of even 
large specimens and trees te tliMnew grounds wa.s quite 
surprising to tlic horticulturists of the time; and in¬ 
deed, in the words of Professor Traill, Cirmed a remark- 
aide instance of liis ‘ indomitable industry.’ He pub- 
lisbed an account of his practice in the plaiitation and 
general treatment of evergreens, which forms a v.alu- 
ablo guide to growers of these 8lirnb.s. 

‘ M'Nab’s Treatise on the Propagation, Cultivation, 
and General Treatment of Cape Heaths,’* published in 
1832, is still the stand.ard work on the subject, ami con¬ 
tains an amount of practical information rarely found 
within so small compass. Professor Liiidlcy says of it— 
‘ No nia.m has ever given such excellent practical direc¬ 
tions for tlie wliole management of heatlis, from their 
first stage (if a seedling or a cutting, to their Inst of a 
noble full - grown bush, as Mr M'Nab of Edinburgh. 
.... It is one of the very best practical horticultural 
jiapers in any iungunge.’ And again, the secretary of 
the liondon Horticultural Society, in quoting from tlie 
treatise, says, ‘ Borrowed from Mr M'Nab, and there¬ 
fore may be implicitly relied upon.’ Mr M'Nab was no 
more leriler on heaths; ho was an excellent heath- 
grower ; and his profleiency in the culture of this lovely 
tribe of plants is amply testified by the many gorgeous 
specimens still in tlie Botanic Garden. We believe we 
wrong no one when wo say that he was the best heath- 
grower of this or any other country. In Do Candolle's 
* Prodromus ’ (vii. 612), Bentham has dedicated a 
genus of heaths to him under the cognomen Macnabia, 
and its_ etymology is thus referred to, ‘ Cl. Muenahio 
curatm indefcMo havti Mdinburgensis, JErieanan culti- 
vatori diUgentissimo dieatum’—^that is, ‘Dedicated to the 
illustrious M'Nab, the indefatigable curator of the 
Edinburgh Garden, a most industrious cultivator of 
licaths.’ Long may Macnabia fidurish, to commemo¬ 
rate an hdnourabte hatne;; and be a remembrance to 
young BBidHn^ horticulturists of the height to which, 
through uitlnng study and industry, the lowliest merit 
may attaitti 

Asa botanist) Mr M‘Nab was of high standing; and 
a most accurate estimatesw his character is contained 
in the following eulogy p(i&iBed tB|><m hi^^ Bota- 
riieal Society, in recording the Ids* whiOU britany and 
horticulture hod sustMhed hjrl his deat^ and 


* Xdinbumh t )Cb6mas 3S 


ardentlyslevoted to the cultivation of plants, Mr M'Nab 
had carefully observed the influence of particular treat¬ 
ment on their evolution, and had acquired very distinct 
conceptions of the nature and limits of variation, and 
the conditions of healthy vegetation. To a profound 
tcchiiicRl and pr.actical knowledge of his profession, he 
added a frankness in imparting lys information, con¬ 
joined with a correct view of kin social position, and a 
sin'ileiiess and modesty of character, by which he se¬ 
cured a rare amount of respect and esteem.’ Professor 
Balfour says of him—‘Few men ever had a greater 
number of friends, in all ranks of society, during his 
lifetime; and none ever died more generally regretted. 
His dentil is a loss to the city, and will be deeply felt 
by all the practical gardeners of the country.’ 

Mr M'Nab was elected an Associate of the laimaian 
Society, an honour of no mean kind; and in 1844 a 
valuable testimonial was iircsented to him in Pldin- 
burgh, among tlie subscribers to which we find the 
names of almost all the botanists and liurticulturists of 
eminence in this country, and not a few in other 
countries. 

This useful and estinmhic man died at Ills post at the 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, cm the 1st December 1848. 
With ilia talent was wedded a kind and generous 
spirit, and an anxiety to promote the welfare of all en¬ 
gaged in botanical and horticultural pursuits; and with 
perfect truth does he say—*1 have had a consider¬ 
able deal to do in recommending jicrsons to situations 
of responsibility, both as head-gardeners and as under¬ 
gardeners ; and niy invarialile advice to them h,as been, 
first to serve tlieir employers well and faithfully, as 
being tlie best way to serve tliem.selves. . . . ./ have 
acted on. the advice I have given to others.’ The curator- 
ship of the Royal Botanic Garden is now held by his 
son, Mr .lames M'Nab, A.Ij.S., wlio so long distin- 
guislied him.self as the .able .superintendent of the Cale¬ 
donian llorlieultural Society’s Experimental Garden. 

It is proper to mention that tlie materials for the 
present memoir are cliiefiy obtained from biograpliical 
notii^cs of the deceased, published since his death in tlie 
‘Botanical Gazette’ and the ‘Nortli British Agricul¬ 
turist,’ together with tlie published speeches delivered 
on tlie occasion of the testimonial having been presented 
to him in 1844, to which wo have alreoily referred. We 
understand that his gardening friends have set a move¬ 
ment on foot with the view of erecting a meet monu¬ 
ment to ills memory. Should permission be granted by 
the government authorities, it is proposed to place it in 
the Royal Botanic Garden— 

* Where, by l>i.i huncls arrangcil, in order grew 
Ills ehtisen tmc», Uls favourite fioweretH blew.* 

ABSENCE OF MIND. 

Absencf. of mind is so common, that there are few 
who may not find instances of it in themselves. But 
tliough it is so general, it arises from various causes in 
dificrent individuals. It is often the result of mere 
roeebani(»l movement, or, to speak more correctly, of 
the force of habit. Thus nothing is more common 
than for a person to wend his way unconsciously to a 
house where he has been in the constant habit of visit¬ 
ing, and not recollecting, till he is at the very door, that 
the friends he wished to see have removed elsewhere, 
and been succeeded by strangers. It was absence of 
mind of this kind which Mr Bnnover experienced when 
ho deliberately shaved himself before the place where 
his shaving glass liod htmg, but which had been re¬ 
moved without his knowledge; it was not till after the 
operation had been safely completed that he was made 
aware of his achievement. Sometimes, by a ludicrous 
mistake, we detect ourselves in a state of foiwetfiilness. 
A friend of ours, who came home late, end fitigued, 
went to his room to dress for k dinhet-ptrt'tfT te which 
he and his wife had been invited. She teas ready, and 
waited for Him in the drawihg-room; 
passed witteint hi# appesirlttg:: j end the biHly, knowing it 
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'waa beyond the time mentioned in the inritotipu, went 
tip atairs to hurry him. She found him in his bed, 
comfortably settled, as it were, for the night. As tlie act 
of undressing always preceded his going into bed, the 
moment his clothes were ofF, he methanieaUy put out 
his light, and stepped in. We are told that hfonsieur 
Thomas, ‘aFrench writer, and profound thinker, would 
sit foiahours against% hedge, composing in a low voice. 
Olid taking the same pinch of snuff far half an hour4o- 
getlior without being aware that it bad long disappeared.’ 
J’erliaps, how'ever, there is no case of absence of mind 
BO extraordinary as that where communication between 
the external senses and mental perception is suspended 
—where objects may be presented to tlic eyes, and 
sounds ringing in the ears, without making the slight¬ 
est impression. Thus, Dante went to see a public pro¬ 
cession from a bookseller’s shop; and taking up a book 
by chance which lay upon the counter, became speedily 
BO absorbed in its contents, that though surrounde d by 
all the noise and hustle of the exhibition, he confessed, 
when he returned home, that he hml seen or heard 
nothing of it. The attention having been so intently 
rivetted on the subject of the book, accounts for this 
I abstraction from everything else; but there are many 
cases where nothing of an interesting nature appears 
to occupy the persons whose minds are away from what 
is about them. We have known some take out their 
watches and look intently at them, and while putting 
them up again, ask, ‘What is the hour of the day?’ 
There was scarcely a member of a large family with 
whom we were acquainted, who lived close to a church, 
who have not been known to inquire whether the hell 
j hod rung for prayers, though it bad tolled a loud peal 
; for a quarter of an hour. It has happened, in like inan- 
I ner, that some of the officers at a barrack have inquired 
j whether tlie drum has beaten for mess, though it migiit 
j have been heard n mile off. Bnt perhaps as strange an 
! instance of this wandering of tlie mind from the in¬ 
fluence of the senses, is that in which whole pages Jiave 
been read with the eyes, sometimes even aloud, without 
conveying any idea to the mind. In a case such as 
this the mind is usually said to be ‘ engaged on some¬ 
thing else.’ This is true. But let us observe that two 
distinct mental operations must be going on at once:— 
the faculty of recognising and reading the print ' efore 
us, and the faculty of reflecting on some sei>arate and 
very different subject, all at the same time. Might we 
not imagine from this that the mind is a combination 
of things or agenta, not one thing ? The power of 
double thought is, however, very imperfect; and the 
habit or the instinct of doing accounts fur much curious 
phenomena. Some people make use of their hands 
without the slightest consciousness. It was during a 
conversation with his sister, in which he was deeply 
interested, that Richard Brinsley Sheridan took np a 
pair of ruffles, which she had just worked at the ex¬ 
pense of much time and pains, as a gift for her father, 
and with a pair of scisBors, which chanced to lie upon 
the tabl^ gave them a snip for every word, till the 
cpmmanication and the ruffles were at an end together. 

Mr — r-, during the fits of abstraction to which he 
was subject, never su^red his liands to remain idle. 
One day he wm shown, before the arrival of company, 
into the drawing-room of a lady with whom he was 
to dine ; and being alone, he fell into one of those 
musihgs to which he was liable. When his hostess 
entered the rqpm, she found all the hairs plucked out 
of the hearth-brush, and strewed over the person of 
her guest, who held the denuded handle in evidence 
of his industiy- We are told of Hogartii, that he was 
so entirely occupied with the desigus which engaged 
hU pencil, and the scenes which had struck his fancy, 
that he could attend to nolhiug that was going on. In 
these reveries he was extrero^ fldgetty, and would 
sometimes get up in the middle of dinner, and twirling 
his chaiT round, sit with his back to the table, then 
h? a* auddenly rise again, place his chair in ihi 
proper position, and resume his dinner. 


Newton’s fits of abstraction were very ftequent, and 
he was in some measure aware of them himself. Hit 
friend Dr Stukely called to see him one day, and was 
shown into the parlour : Newton sent word that he 
would be with him directly, but thought no more about 
it. ffhe doctor had come a great distance, and after 
waiting for a length of time, became excessively hungry. 
Newton’s dinner was laid in tlie room where lie was, and 
a nice roasted fowl served up. This cdiosiderably in¬ 
creased the doctor’s appetite: its cravings became so 
urgent, that they were irresistiWe, and he applied him¬ 
self so vigorously to the fowl, that tliere was not a 
morsel of it remaining wii.en Nu^gipn came down, and 
perceived that it was gone. ‘ 1 profmt,’ said he, ‘ I had 
forgotten tliat 1 had eaten my dinner. You see, doc¬ 
tor, how oblivious we philosophers are!’ The Count de 
Brancas is supposed to have furnished Bruyerc with his 
idea of the ‘ Absent Man.’ It is told that he was reading 
by his fireside when the nurse brought his infant to 
him. He laid his book on the table, and took the child 
into liis arms, and was admiring* her, when a visitor of 
consequence was shown into the room; upon wliich 
the iwunt, confounding by some extraordinary process 
the ideas of the babe and the hook, filing down the 
poor, infant on the table, who soon informed him of 
his mistake by her loud cries. So little, indeed, did 
he give his attention to what was before him, that 
one day, as he was walking in the street, he said to 
the Duke de la Roehefoueault, who crossed the wnj' to 
speak to him,^‘ God help yon, my poor man!’ Roelie- 
foucanlt smiled, and was about to speak—‘ 1 told you,’ 
interrupted tlie count somewhat impatiently, ‘that 1 
had notliing for you; !iherc is no use in your teasing 
me; wiiy don't you try to get work ? Such lazy idlers 
.as you make the streets quite disagreeable.’ A hearty 
laugh from the duke brought the absent man to his 
recollection. 

Persons engaged in sublime meditations, and elevated 
above the ordinary affairs of life, are sometimes quite 
unconscious of the lapse of time. Socrates would re¬ 
main for an entire day and night without changing 
his posture, his eyes and countenance directed to one 
.spot, from which they never wandered during his whole 
hours of profound thought. In tlie same way l.a Fon¬ 
taine w'ould remain in one reclining attitude from 
early morning till late in the evening, under the shade 
of a tree. ‘ It has been told of a modern astronomer,’ 
says Mr D’Israeli, ‘ that one summer niglit, when ho 
was withdrawing to his chamber, the brightness of the 
heavens showed a phenomenon, lie passed the whole 
night in observing it; and when they came to him early 
in the morning, and found him in the same attitude, 
he Said, like one who had been collecting his thoughts 
for a few moments, “ It must be thus; but I’ll go to 
bed before it is too late.” He had gazeil the entire 
niglit in meditation, and was not aware of it.’ 

Poets and painters have been over remarked for their 
love of solitude—perhaps from its being favourable for 
that mental abstraetiou which seems essential in their 
pursuits: they love to turn to the ideal world of their j 
OM’n creation, and to transform themselves into the ima- ! 
ginary beings they would represent Crebillon, the great 
tragic poet, often sought the deepest retirement, tliat he 
might wander undisturbed through the scenes which 
his fancy suggested, and thoroughly identify himself 
with the characters in whom he took roost interest. 
He was thus indulgiiig himself one day when a friend 
entered his study. ‘Don’t disturb me,’ heexdairoed; 

‘ this is a moment of exqfflsite happiness. I am going 
to h^g a villain of a minister, and to bai^ anotiier 
wrho is an idiot 1 ’ Domeniehino, wlj^e busy at his can¬ 
vas, always acted for the figures which he sfcctclied. 
White he was painting the wartyrdoih of SJ Andrew, 
Caracci found hira in a yiolent passion, spea^pg in a 
most furious tone. His guger was direeted agwhst a 
sojdiet, who was representea aS thteateniujg the saint. 
When his rage bad suicided, Caraed titresr himself into 
the punter’s arms, ddsMuhtg that m him be had now 
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loariied the true way of catching the exprewion which 
he wUhed to represent. Faseii was liable to fits of 
abstraction, and often, when given up to the wild fan¬ 
tasies 'Which suggested subjects for his pencil, he has 
been heard to cull out ‘ Michael Angelo f in a loud 
voice, as if that great master were within call. 

A YARN IN THE HALE-DECK. 

‘ Did you say you served your apprenticeship in the 
Arethusa ? ’ 

‘ Yes; I served my time in the Arethusa.' 

‘ What age were pju when you went to sea ?’ 

‘ 1 was sixteen.’ ' 

‘ Put down sixteen. Bill.’ 

The scene of the present dialogue was the forecastle 
of a collier brig at anchor in the Thames: tire speakers 
an old seaman, and three others scarcely arrived at 
middle-age, one of whom, behind the old man, acted as 
clerk, with a piece of chalk on the lid of his own chest. 

‘ Put down sixteen. Bill,’ whispered one j and the 
number was put down. 

‘ Then how long were yon in the Arethusa ? ’ 

‘ I served five years,’ said the old man; ‘ then I 
stopped by her other three; I was eight years in her 
altogether. I liked the ship very well, but I did not 
like the owner.’ 

Bill, who was all attention, pnt down an eight below 
the sixteen. 

‘ Tint you would be a young fellow then : I should 
tliink you would not he long out of a shii)?’ 

‘ 1 got a ship directly, and sailed for North America. 
Well, as it happened, we were water-logged as we were 
on' our p.a.s 8 age liomo: all hands took the rigging, where 
we were tliree days without a bite of anything, or as 
mwdi as a drink. On the fourth day, got hold of a 
dead bird of some kind that was floating past — ate 
it, feathers and all. Well, 1 did not get you told all 
li.mds died but myself, and the only way 1 could keep 
myself alive was by sucking the grease out of the ropes. 
I knocked about upon the rigging for a month. At 
last 1 WHS picked up by an American vessel, and taken 
to America. The Americans used me very well; so I 
traded back and forward among the American ports for 
a long time.’ 

‘ How long do yon suppose you were in America 
altogether ? ’ 

‘ I was away ten years from leaving home.’ 

‘ Didn’t you go into the Greenland trade after that? ’ 

‘ No ; it was not till some time after. I was on 
board of a man-of-war before I was in the Greenland 
trade. Somehow or other the pressgang got scent of 
me: a good run we had; I was nimble on my feet then ; 
if I had not slipped and fallen souse into an ash-midden, 
1 believe they never would have taken me: but take me 
they did. Well, 1 was seven years in his majesty’s ser¬ 
vice, and I liked the service very well; but one day the 
captain and 1 bad a few words, and said I to myself, 
“ The sooner we part company the better, old fellow.” 
So I ran away: it was in the West Indies. I knew 
they would be after me; so I got mytelf stowed into a 
hogshead of sugar, and sent aboard of a merchantman, 
and got clear off that 

Bill, who was listening in silence, put down, ‘ On 
board man-of-war seven years.’ 

‘ Then did you get h(^e all right ?’ 

‘ Yes; and then I'Went to ^wkanA My eyeslwhat 
sport wo had thire Ihe l^t ten I was hi tlie 
trade! I was there tbai:year whfn thnto 'n’aan'i a 
whale to he seen, and we lo^ed the ehipiiw^h seals. A 
weary job Are had i the ice'WaS short and hummocky, 


and the (Seals as shy as foxes. Somehow we always 
found one or two fellows, who’d been fuddled maybe 
the night teforo, that forgot the way into the water. 
When the brutes make a dive, they are out of sight in 
a minute.’ 

‘How long were you in the Greenland trade?’ 

‘ I was nineteen years altogether. Then I fancied I 
wo 'Jd like to be in a warmer climate; so I got into nn 
East Indiaman, and traded to the East Indies fur a long 
time.’ 

‘ IIow long do you suppose ?’ 

‘ About thirteen years. At last the ship was taken 
by the pirates, and the most of the crew had to walk 
the plank; only three of us saved our lives by consent¬ 
ing to be pirates with the rest. I never liked a pirate’s 
life: so one day when we were ashore on a large island 
watehiug, I took leg-bail and ran away. I’d been with 
tliem three years, wliioh was quite enough. Well, 1 
got among the natives of the place, who were mighty 
kind in their way ; and as I was a brisk young fellow, 

I wasn’t long iu flnding a wife among them j so 1 lived 
there just like a savage for sixteen years; for there was 
no chance of getting away, and it was just as well to 
make myself happy. But at last an English ship put in 
for water, luid the longing came over me to go back to 
my native land ; so I smuggled myself on board just as 
she was ready for sea, and glad I n-as that my wife 
didn't follow me.' 

‘ Did you get home idl right and tight?’ 

‘ All right and tight, boh! ’ 

‘ Then I suppose you would not He up any time at 
home?’ ,'?■ 

* I didn’t lie up at all. When I got home I found niy 
brother had gone to America; so nothing would serve 
rne but I would go seek him, as I had not sesan him fur 
a long time. So I got a ship, and off I went; but 1 never 
saw him from that day to this, although I wandered 
through America for five years seeking him. I turned 
tired of wandering, and got into a little vessel trading 
between I’rincc Edward’s Islanil and the mainland; and 
I traded in her for ten long years—ten long years I can 
assure you.’ 

‘ 1 laven’t' you been a long time in the coal trade ? ’ | 

* I was thirty years in the coal trade before I went to 
China.’ 

‘ IIow did you like the China trade ?’ 

‘ 1 liked it very well. I was only in it about five- 
years. After that 1 got into tlic B^tic trade. I was ; 
seven years in it; but I tired of it, so I got a ship and | 
■went off to the West Indies, where I was put ashore | 
sick, and lay in the hospital for three years. When 1 | 
did get better, I was a bettor man than ever, so 1 started , 
negro-driver in a plantation, wliere I whipped the poor ' 
fellows on for nine years, till at last the old fit came, on 
me, and 1 would be ofl' to sea again.’ 

* Was that before you were captain of the old 
Clinker ? ’ 

‘ Yes; that was Just before I got to bo captain of the 
Clinker.’ 

‘ Weren’t you a long time captain of the Clinker?’ 

‘ 1 was captain of the Clinker for nineteen years. 1 
was captain of her till she was lost on tlie Gunfiect 
Hand; it was as much as we could do to save our lives 
that Unto.* 

‘ What ship was it you lost in the Swinver?’ 

‘ That was the Peggy. I was a long time in her both 
mate and master. 1 was four years mate and eight 
years master,’ 

‘ How long is it since the I’eggy was lost ? V 

‘Let me see: it will he fourteen years this next 
month; just fourteen exactly,’ 

‘ Then you must be a good old fellow now? * 

‘ Ay : I’m a good age now, yon may depend bn’t.’ 

‘ See what age he is there, BiUi wiu you ? ’ 
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Bill, who had been listening in the backgrffund, and. 
taking notes on the lid of his chest, proceeded to tend 
off the following items :— 

‘ Wont tn Roalntho Arofhusa, - ICyesrsoId. 

In Oio AretlHisa, - - - - 8 years. 

Ill Ameriea,.1« ... 

On board nian-nf-wai', - . . S’ ... 

t In Greenland tcade, - - • 19 ... 

In East India trade, - • - - 1.1 ... ^ 

Among the pfrates, ... 3 ... 

Among the sarages, - - - - IC ... 

Travelled in America, - - • S ... 

Traded to Prince Edward's Island, - 10 ... 

In the coal trade, - • - - a) ... 

In the China trade, ■ - - - .t ... 

In the Baltic trade, ... 1 ... 

In the hospital,..9 ... 

Negro driver, - - - . 9 ... 

Captain of the Clinker, - - - 19 ... 

In the Peggy, .... 13 ... 

Since the Peggy was lost, - - . U ... 

Total, ... 206 years.' 

‘ Then you’ll be two hundred and six years old! ’ said 
Bill with a chuckle. 

‘ Bravo! ’ said Tom; ’ there’s not a man like him in 
the fleet! ’ 


THP. CAPITAl, OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The growth of the city of New York is one of the most 
remarkable oliaractcristics of this country. Its natural 
advantages are very great, and these seem to be apiirc. 
elated both by capilatwts and mere adventurers. The 
number of buildings going up is very largo, and among 
these is a large projiortion of princely residences, for 
1 a. 5U00 a liouso may be purcUased in a fashionable part 
of the town, with tUirty-tliroe feet frontage, sixty-five feet 
depth, with a boigbt of five storeys. Tlio interior, for 1 
have an instance in my eye, is finished in the most costly 
manner, 'file halls arc paved with marlilc, tlie decorations 
are in the highest style of art; every convenience of tire, 
kitchen, of baths, of water-closets, of ventilation, and of 
heating, is carcfulty attendeit to. Tliis will doubtless he 
the residence of some snccessfut merchant, or professional 
in.an, who begmi the world fifteen or twenty years ago with¬ 
out a penny. Before he takes possession, the most exTOnsive 
carpets, mirrors, candelabra, china, and plate, will be pro¬ 
vided for his comfort; a Inxnrions carriage will be ready 
to take him from the door, and servants in liver'*.s (very 
probably) will usher him into his new home. This is New 
York—this is American iifo. If he happens to have a 
wife of good coiinectfone luul cdueatiou, aim will at once 
slide into her new position, and leave her former humble 1 
apartments with a belief that she has folly deserved her ■ 
good fortune. At once, and as if by magic, slie dressei' 
with taste and iiropriety; falls into the manners of the 
gay world as if she bad always jiroctised them; and if 
she has wit and beauty, she attracts about lier the most 
distinguished of onr male society. Bhc patronises the 
Opera, attends the most fashlonablo church of her own pai'- 
ticnlar denomination, and floats along in a sea of delight. 
Her Imsbaiid, rewarded by the novelty of his new pleasures, 
looks back to his former career with the satisfaction of 
feeling that to himself alone be owes bis advancement. 
He next looks forward to' see how his prosperity may be 
prolonged in his family. Generally, if he have children 
who have passed their infancy in restrained cireumstsaices, 
his cares are of no avail. The daughters marry, and often 
badly, to young men who have pretensions without money 
or worth; and the eons, if they have not been disciplined 
in the school of the father, become gay yonn.g men abont 
town, with no other views tiion to expend money for the 
sake of ^lersonal pride or personal pleasure. The scoOiid 
generation generally, therefore,. undoes the work of the 
first, and the third endswhere tho first began. Tliere is 
no country in the world where fortune is so easily won 
or so cosily lost os in the United States. It depends 
entirely on the character of the individnal who possesses 
It whether it is or is not honourably and usefully enjoyed. 
Tho great wealth of tho city of New York .is manifest, not 
only by the number of its magnificent private residences, 
but by the otficial statements ahnually published of its 
taxable re.souree 8 . What we term its real estate, or, in 
dthw words, tho real estate of its citiaens, is now valued 
at ahSut 198,000,000 of dollars, and, according to pmr 
sy^f^ of undervaluing for taxation, may be set down as 


onc-half moito. The jiersonal property of tho inhabitants 
is estimated at .^8,000,000 of dollars, and this does not 
include. In fact, the plate, the jewellery, the private secu¬ 
rities, or the amounts of cash they are possessed fof. In 
five years tho aggregate of this valiio has increased more 
tlin*’ 18,000,000 doUats. We should like to know of any 
city in the world which, in proportion to its age and popu¬ 
lation, compares with New York. Take anotlier instance. 
The last day’s receipts at the enstomhonse for duties has 
been 7.5,000 dollars, and the balance in its vaults is within 
a fraction of 4,000,000 dollars, notwithstanding the con¬ 
tinued draughts on it for the public service ,—Nam York 
correspondeat of llui Daily Nem. 

THE BIER-PATH. 

I'l-L load thoo to my favourite ground within the valley nigh, 

Where a narrow rushing river foometh ever wililli’ hy— 

O'erhung with rugged rocks which glance from out a leafy aercen— 
Tlieir gray and sombre sides festooned with canoides of green. 

Around the cotrance-iiorch are twining no bright simmier flowers. 

It leadeth to no garden trim or rosc-enoirelcil bowers; 

Blit welcome is the solemn shadn from garish light of day. 

Whore gloomy yews of age unknown survive amid decay. 

A pathway wlndeth from the porch—a broad and decent way— 
Adown it in the cv.ening-tinie young footsteps often stray. 

It hath no rustle rcstingHwat, no fovgrance round it shed : 

It windoth through the lone churchyard—tlio bier-pulh of tho 
dead! 

No nightingales frequent the spot, but efttiines m.ay be heard 
The robin's note in eodonce sad—the melanelioJy bird! 

It boppeth lightly o'er tlio sod, disturbs no grassy bed: I 

But soft and sweetly singclh stIU a requiem for the dead' ; 

All! hallowed is that old hier-porch, sinee when, in mute despair, | 
1 knelt beside a dismal load tlie bearers rested there.' I 

That bier-path is the dearest path in all tho world to me— I 

For it alone, my lost beloved, can bringmo near to thee! j 

May I be borne beneath that porch when Journeying to flic Iioinc i 
Prom whence tliis weary, wasted form, shall never tboneofurth 
roam! 1 

May I be borne along that patli—retracing it no mure— ! 

My wanderings all ended hero, and nil my sorrows o'er! i 

C. A. M. W. I 


NEW PERIODICAL. 

On HiUttrdaij next, the 2d kHrimti/, will be imnvi the Finf Kiiuiher 
of a Few fteiinl, iu be entitled 

CHAMBERS’.S 

PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Tub. remarkable success which attended the puhiiealion of Chari • 
BBits's MieeaLi.ANY of IfsBFi i AXn liNTIillTAlXIXn Tkaotb— 
a work w'hich left off with a weekly sale of tIO.Wg) copies—has in 
aomc measure induced the Publishers to project tho present Serial, 
which, however, will differ considerably in scojie and appearanco 
from its predoccssor, and be in various respects a novelty in Lite¬ 
rature, 

It is mainly addressed to that numerous class whose minds have 
been educated by the improved scliooling, and the popular lectures 
and publicatiunB, of the last twenty years, and who mny now bo 
presumed to crave a higher hind of Litcratiu'e than can lie obtained 
through the existing cheap poriodicala These Papers—each to 
contain a distinct subject—will embrace History, Arcbaiology, 
Biography, Bcicnce, the Industrial and pine Arts, the leading 
topics in Social Boonomy, together with Criticism, Fiction, Per¬ 
sonal Narrative, and o'hor branohes of Bleg,aut Literature. The 
work will thus comprehend the usual Held of the tlnartcrly lie- 
views and higlier-olass Magazines, while Its period of pnblioatiun 
and price must render it accessible to a much larger section of tho 
reading pnblio. 

The work will bo published In Weekly Numbers, at Threc-half- 
ponoo each; in Monthly Parts, at Sevenpanco; .and’A Volume, 
consisting of Bight Numbers, will be issued every Two Months, In 
Colutursd Panojr Boards, Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 

~-~r x==.-.===^^ 

Published by W. & B. CiiAiunKag, Itlgii Stniet, Edinburgh. Also 
sold 1^ I). rHASiaaRs, SO Argyle Street, filaegow; W. S. Onn, 
Amen Oomor, London; and J. M*Gla«hax, SI Il'Olier Btasot, 
.UukUn.—Pi'intod by Vf. A R- CiiAisUaB*, Bdinhurgh. 
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on an average, less than one-half that of the rich. It is 
THIS STRENGTH AND DU HISS OF POVERTY. made under the conviction, that while the very eleniente 
Tnm change that has come over the efiorta and aima of have become aourcea of poiaon to them by the pollution 
men in the gradual progress of civilisation, is not more of the free- air and pure water given for bleaaiiiga to all, 
apparent in anything than in the growing attention ex- they cannot, with brain dizzy and heart sick, listen to 
cited towards the condition of the poor. Whatever inea- the voice of their souls, nor act with energy in any direc- 
surc of good may arise out of the flood of evil that now tion. But these things cannot last. One after another, 
overwhelms the continent of Europe will probably ti3te a these errors and evils will give place to truth and justice, 
social direction; for a desire after social amelioration still Even now, light, and air, and purity arc on the point of 
ferments universally, notwithstanding the crushing in- taking the place of the abominations that surround their 
fluenccs of iiulitary despotism. To this desire we owe, in physical condition; and the very pestilence that has af- 
our own country, whatever reforms have bren effected or flicted us has, like all other evil, tended to advance the 
contemplated of late years—our iree trade, our attempts good work. When it shall be accomplished, health of 
at national education, our endeavours after financial re- body and mind will, ns far as human endeavour cun ob- 
form; above all, our organisation for sanitai’y improve- tain these, mainly depend on themselves. Now such 
meiit—a reform at the foundation of all others, and with- blessings are unattainable, but then the great mass of the 
out which, os n basis, all others will fall far short of their people may rise to their proper place in the social scale, 
intended good. if they are prepared to receive the boon, if they will learn 

This direction of effort has necessarily brought into to perceive and to act upon the conviction, that improvi- 
stroiig relief the inequalities of our social position, the dent expenditure, absence of foresight, intemperate and 
contrasts between rich and poor, and the woes and evils unrefined habits, and narrow and unimproved minds, will 
I of poverty. And it is right that it should be so in a poison their lives, even though bread is cheap, and the 
! country where one infant is born to the inheritance of pure light and air of heaven are streaming round their 
hundreds of thousands a year, and niay choose, when he abodes. There are signs of movement in the right dircc- 
I comes into possession, between five or six princely iiabi- tion in many places. Individuals and bodies of men arc 
i tations; while another has no place for him but, it may every here and there rousing themselves with energy out 
I be, the corner of a wretched cellar, or the shelter of a of the disadvantages of.their position; still, ns a class, 
hedge or of the arch of a bridge, or the warmth of a they expend their tens of millions on intoxicating drink, 
cinder-heap. But there is another side of this question, and lay by nothing in times of prosperity against the evil 
Poverty has her blessings as well as her woes, her strength day, remaining thus at the mercy of every accident and 
as well as her weakness, her duties as well as her wants, every fluctuation. 

The mass of the people have been described as 'a'dumb But do not let the rich man, because, unhappily, these 
animal, crying in its pain and misery towards Heaven;’ things jure so, declare ‘ that the working-classes are 
and so it may be in ono of its aspects : but there is hopeless.’ We have all ‘ one hunian heart,’ all one 
another, and it is that other on which the people must common mature; and whenever large numbers among 
Icarii to fix their thoughts. Tho cry must go forth to us manifest peculiarities, the causes exist, and may be 
(Aem—‘ You have strength in spite of, and in some mea- discovered. The cauises of the prevalent intemperance 
sure arising out of, your weakness. You must be up aiid of the working-classes are becoming every day clearer, 
doing, and work put your own regeneration, or ail that is The bubbling cesspool, the reekmg graveyard, the tainted 
done for you will full; ibr it will be tho mere outside and scanty spring, the neglected lane, the stifling wynd, 
cleansing—the whiting of the sepulchre. Do not think thenoisy;damp,dark,wrctchetl hame, tho Tacantrnind— 
that the rich only have j^cir duties; you also have yours,. these arc the supporters of the gin-palaces I To throw 
and they are arduous aiiill imperative,’ off aickeniiig iuilaeuces, to drown carkiug care, to pass 

Yet if the poor wJR-iMten. to^^^^i^^ do not let away heavy timcj men as raipable of good as their more 

them misunderatiwid its or think it is- made in forgetful- fortunate brothers sink into degradation and ruin- Many 
ness of their wrOTgs, or ef i^p apathy which has left un- there are among them who have strength to resist the 
done that which ihey "eaiinet - db^^ f^^^ . It is eyil. ilitty a briglit example among working-men.might 

made, on the contrary, ufidCr the painful consoio^hess he cited at this niement, and many a name known in 
of the erroM mrd.i^itiiice recorded in ourhisteiy; and art, science, and literature which has risen frpin their 
clinging to our i|tttftutiens, whidi have combined, to mfiks might be brought forward to show that even now 
plunge so many iiitC /pauperist^i and in especial, of the they can take their places ^oiig the .h^onputed of the 
neglect whi^ has 1^ thegreat i»dy of our people a prey earth; but it .is too much to expect of them vM a body, 
to disease, and has lessened the duration ef their lives ju It may, however, be possible to iouae< them to take ad- 
i every part of pur opuntry by it«tny .y^n; ishil!e in some ventage of better circumstttnees when thwy ooine- 
of our orow^ dtlee the life of ^^poer' man measures. It is mpit important, as the commencement of any 
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gatufMtor/i&proVen;i«nt, fki people, oeMe 

to dwell op-w theitr position, 
aind .should^ leant to appreciate Ite advantages and 
strength. Beggarx, pauperista, the sdifcring of cold 
ind hanger—these ore real evils. CV>r these the heart 
inttst^oarn; to din^tih the nantbers of those who are 
«o sorely afflicted must be the aW of all. But poverty, 
and iwiuperisnt or beggary, are perfectly distinct terms. 
It has been clearly shown that the worst evils that cling 
round poverty arc all rentovahle. There is no more 
I reason why the poor should be inconveniently lodged, 
. surrounded with miasma and the prey of fever, than that 
the highest of the aristocracy should. Our Metropolitan 
Buildings and Model Lodging Jlouaes are domonstnatioint 
of this. Bvery class in the country may have—let us hope 
shortly eclW have—domestic accommodatioim, each suited 
to its respective habits, in equal perfection j imd as we 
have been promised, let us have faith,, that typhus will 
be banished from the poor by our sanitary measures, as 
the jail feVer has been :from the prisoners by John 
Howordj and this is a faith not based on hollow theories, 
hut on the clearest reasoning deduced from facts. 

These physical evils being reinoved, the inequality of 
human condition, or the possession of less or more weMth, 
is of so little iraiiortance as to be unworthy of a thought. 
Every class deceives itself on this matter. Those who 
can make fifty pounds a year fancy tliey siuiuld bo in 
perfect case if they made a hundred. They who make 
a hundred wish it were two or three; the foitanale 
possessors of three are equally longing for five, or a thou¬ 
sand; and so on to the tup of the scale; while the truth 
is, that (as far as this is concerned) they ace all on equal 
terms. The power to live independently on what wo 
have, or can make, being granted, and the removable 
evils of poverty being annihilated, our ivellboiiig depends 
on the inner luc soldy; on the development of the indi¬ 
vidual nature, and on the degree of harinony into which 
it has brought itself with the great centre of life. 

All the best gilts of the Creator to us his creatures are 
free and priceless. They could not he bought by all the 
gold of all the mines hid in the earth. No money can 
purchase love. Yet the affections in all their varieties 
of tenderness, syuifmthy, disinterestedness, deVotedness, 
and intensity, are the soothers, blcssers, and purifiers of 
our nature. It is the same with ail real good—the sense 
of beauty, the petce^ion of harmony, the perception of 
order, the faculty of imagination, the gift of genius, the 
pleasure of aoqumng knowledge, of exercising the in- 
teilect, of sympathy'frith our fellow-creatures, of working 
for them, of giving pleasure, of mitigating sorroa^ above 
all, the happiness of aspiration tofrards the Infinite in 
religious feeling, What wealth, let it bo repeated, could 
purchase one of these 1 These are ^wers belonging to 
OUT nature, and with these powers the outward world in 
which we are plaoed is .in nannony. Here prince and 
peasant are equal; nay, iix (frme respects it is the peasant 
who has the advantage; for the good seed is still, us it 
has ever been, liable to lie ohoked. by the thoms, the 
cares,of this life, oiiff the deceitfulaess of riches. 

Thetw are sources of strength also'which arc peculiar 
to the poor. They, have sWerigth in their numbers. Their 
nuhibem bfrioine a Source or weaki)^^^^ to them in one 
single <elatKin—^namely, the competition Tor work; in 
all btheifr' thi^ are, or should he, their strength. is 
true that the' histeiwity of finding wurft is of prim^ im- 
portauee to if they itt' tht^ofrfriybB eafuetiitly 

to discover the tiiiibfre suai^ stmbfi^hYvhieh lie in 
numhers, having suthy interest^ in: common., and' ac^ 
together for the commoBj' gofrf^;^t^ to gVeatly 

elevate their conditioh in aH rfr^fr6ts, :iu indi^ 
conquer thejgreatest evils whieb rsSfflit from a competitiOii. 
i;‘fi^woA.in:apopal<ms. eimnti^^ 

The priucipU: of at worlj in evfrry ^r^" 

tion among the middle and monied-oiaises, Th% usie 

' ;it,:ifr^.(^iy and...8iij«hi4iy; th^ exert' a.:merii'infittei^e 


over the icy^slature hyit. . We see its effects wherever 
Vre ttnen Our ayes. Clnb^ railways, bridges, docks, public 
buildings, banks, life-lnsuraiice, fire-insurance, shipping 
cbmpames—all these abd many more-hear Witness to the 
povq'.rs of co-operation. The working-classes have their 
friendly societies and clubs, Uid have, besides, tried the 
means of combination for other purposes—some^roes fOr 
good, more frequently for evil. _ They might' tiiw it for 
objet^s of vital importance io themsefves and thfr whole 
community; but to do so, they must gain IntCll^occ and 
acquire knowledge, so as to compiehend what are their 
true interests, and must get the eoinmand of money. 
It has Ibeen truly said that the penny of the millions is 
as good as the pound of the thousands. Why should 
not the poor combine their pennies, find out what are 
the objects at which they should aim, and erect their 
companies also! 

There is included in the terra‘ poor’a great variety 
of grade's, stretching downwards from the poorest of the 
middle-class atid the well-paid skilled artisans (who are, 
strictly speaking, poor, when compared to the possessors 
of property), till we reach the heljdcss victims of 
pauperism and crime. These would ail be powerfully 
influenced by any movement in advance made by the 
working-class; but it is to the working-class we must 
look for the movement. 

To be always on the brink of starvation—entiioly to 
depend on the daily labour for the daily bread—is 
a wretched condition. Those so circumstanced can 
scarcely wish,to live to bo old. They are, indeed, like 
slaves; for whatever terms are offered them, tlicy must 
Submit: hunger impels them to work as effectually as 
the driver’s whip. Still worse is it to have neither power 
nor inclination to exercise the best faculties with which 
our nature is endowed; to be ignorant of ourselves and 
our brother men; to live in this wonderful universe, 
seeing and compreheuding nothing of its infinity. 

But to gain intelligence, knowledge, and the command 
of money, arduous duties must be undertaken. 'I'he first 
step must be to throw off the stain of intemperance. 
Those millions spent on intoxicating liquors might accom¬ 
plish niudh, and the brains now heated and stupified 
would, discover how to use them when set free from this 
pernicious habit. The following passage should he reiwl 
and taken to heart by those coiicenied. It is quoted 
from the Ueport on the Sanitaty Condition of the Iiuhour- 
ing Population of Great Britain, drawn up by Edwin 
Chadwick, Esq. in 1S42:—‘ The amount expended in 
ardent spirits (exclusive of wines), tobacco, snuff, beer, 
&e. consumed chiefly by them (the iahouring-classes), can¬ 
not be much less than from L.45,000,000 to L.S0,000,000 
per annum in the United Kingdom. By an estimate 
which 1 obtained from an eminent spirit-mercliant, of the 
cost to the consumer of the British spirits on which duty 
is paid, the annual expienditure ou them tdoiie, chiefly by 
the labouring-classes, cannot be less than L.24,u00,000 
per annum.’ According to the growing conviction of 
those who have studied the subject, and to the imwcasqtg 
experience of large numbers of working-men theniselv.es, 
thu enormous sum is expended to produce pure evil. 
There is evidence on every hand that the nutritious food, 
warm clothing, fuel, batter houses, which could all he 
secured by a tithe of this mit]ay,'vrottW give strength, 
comfort, and a sound mind; whi^f those so-called luxu¬ 
ries which swallow dp all the miifris of all othm lurfuries, 
produce, it is true, a fremperoty excitement wearing tlie 
sembianee of streiigth, 'but undermine the constitution, 
predispose to .dilate, shorten Ijfe, dArken the intellect, 
and overturn 1^ itioral hedfig. The: Beport quoted above 
dfrntams s^atemmfts from frli parfs: of Englimd and Scot¬ 
land, tO; the effect that cxunmrf. d^i not dep^d on the, 
wages of the labourer in an^hm^frpprqaohhitg the degree 
in which it depends; on his' habiist 
having wngeei:firbm thirty shiHihgs ;!^; to thme^un a 
wfrfrki pay be found living in wjtetchi^ess, hare of fvew 
deoe^ p:t life, and without frjpiljipjS V > 
othe^ havPg']ei8;<hanha1f'of:'.the'l<^t;;.df .thc^ eums; 
bring up. their ftUaUlet ipp.erfahiy,^''iittl:h'aj^:'iHr|iforfable'' 
homes. Indfrsd it appwart that «e the habit 
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o¥ spending all beyond the sum wanted for the bare n&fei’- 
wriee of existence on drink, that high wages too o^te'd 
tend tolely to demoraliBe. We all luiow the efforts now 
made by the friends of temperance to conquer thisdsKt^* 
ful evU. Sanitary reform and improTcd dwelMiigs'Will 
pownftil^ second the good cauSof and it is not too much 
to hope that the rising generation will, by all these aids, 
and the increasing means of edacatiimt rise above it, or 
even that the present one may shaho it off in a great 
degree. 

A Binall portion of the means now spent on intempe¬ 
rance would put withiu their reach all the means of edu¬ 
cation. They might either take advantage of the schools 
now or hereafter eBtablished for themeelvea and their 
children, or establish schools of their own. The same 
with all mechanics’ or literary institutions, halls, or athe- 
iiRiums, which they could either join or erect, for them- 
selves. By combining together, they could all have the 
best periodicals and newBi)BperB, end well-stored libraries 
of standard works, at present to be had for a small amount 
of muney. Time is wanting ! may be said. Unhappily 
it is so with many, but not to the extent believed. Many 
hunra not thought of now might be found by zealous 
learners ; and there is a suggestion on this subject which 
might be imjirovod. There are many occupations that are 
monotonous, and become perfectly mecbaiiical, through¬ 
out which a mind stored with ideas, and seeking fresh 
knowledge, might work. Whoever has observed a sawpit, 
a stone or marble-cutter’s shed, or a rope-walk, w'ill per¬ 
ceive the truth of this; and in proof of it, tueie are to be 
found many litie inathoiuaticians among wearers. Skilled 
labour which requires thought is butter paid, and cunse- 
qiieutly does not Inst so many hours. 

But there are other ways of economising their means 
besides the cessation of intemperance. Every one who 
has oliscrveti the habits of the poor is aware that their 
domestic economy is in general very ba<lly managed. 
This is esiiecially true of the manufacturing districts. 
In regard to many of the necessaries of life, they pay a 
higher price than the rich, and get worse articles for 
their money, because they, buy in small quantities at 
bad shops, and often on credit. Some useful observa¬ 
tions and calculations arc made on this subject in the 
Ilcport already quoted. 

Tills is a matter in which the strength that lies in 
numbers having common interests and habits might be 
admirably employed.. If a fund were formed for the 
purpose by weekly contributions, wherever, as in large 
towns, numbers are congregated, a combination mnong 
themselves to buy in large quantities, fur ready money, 
at wholesale prices, would procure for them all they 
want at a . much lower rate than they now pay, and of 
good instead of bad quality. last any one observe the 
one article of fuel, for example, especially where coals 
are dear, os in London, and the mode in which the |)oor 
obtain it a little at a time, the {lirice rising as the weather 
becomes more severe, ahd imagine the djffoveiioe to them 
if they could fill a large common cellar in summer when 
it is cheap, and distribofe it by properly-appointed officers 
as wanted. Such institutions as the Metropolitan Build¬ 
ings would facilitate plans of this kind; but they might 
be carried out in any-populous neighbourhood. Another 
great saving might he. accomplished by combining io- 

f ether for a conimoh ki^^hen. The new Model Lodging- 
touse in Spitalffelds has bie^n this excellent arrange¬ 
ment, and it mighti lm applieii to families equally well. 
Something like A^diated Hoises---a contbination of the 
club and the improved dweiling-housCs already built— 


^ould be, M at preshHtV^preswved in entire union imd 
privacy, common stoics, Mt^ehs,:Ac. ntight exist.’ 

The qompaiitlve stopi^^ the domestic habits of 
thenodf,, thcj fact thiit;: ^ey ,ean * pht thdr hand to the 
work,’and, he their bw« '^ thai!'their gains, 

though small, are Mud to th^atoiicei that 

if thay 0*0^ igot work tWy will wagiii} all 

thsm wodkl^ *0 liiady soutoi^ of strength to them in 
.flush'. 

But if they eaimot Igot work} Ren is the difficulty to 


which we come at last. Let us iimad^ine^ however, an in¬ 
telligent population, who read and thinks and know what 
is going on in the world, and can form a cleat judgment 
on their own coueems; temperate, and masters of them¬ 
selves; freed by the well-adiiiinisieTed laws from the 
removable physical evils of poverty •,,having well-ordered 
homes, sound health, and funds at coimnand, collwsted 
by liheir combined foresight and eOtinomical arrange¬ 
ments. Such a population would undoubtedly conquer 
this difficulty in great measure; at all events, would be 
ill a position to'meet fluctuations and einergeiicies like 
men, instead of like machines thrown aside when no 
longer wanted. 

'i'he difliculty is local, not universal. It is seldom true 
even of one country that there is no work anywhere fur 
the hands who are ready to do it; and ages must roll be¬ 
fore it is true of the whole world, or rather it is an ab¬ 
surdity to imagine such a condition. If our own agricul- 
turistsdind out that they must improve their niodes of 
fanning, so.as to meet the new relations imposed on them 
by free trade, there will be an increasing deimuid fur 
labour at home; and this becomes more likely every day. 
If any set of circumstances should induce capitalists to 
bring even a moiety of the waste lands of the United 
Kingdom into cultivation, there would be a dearth of 
labourers; and this is possible. If the poor—the moss of 
the people—should ever And themselves able actually to 
supply their own wants; to furnish theniselves with 
warm and ample clothing, bedding, and household fur¬ 
niture suitable to tbeir mode of life, all the workshops 
and factories in the kingdom would be working lull time 
for several years to come, and would be kept continually 
at work to supply tlie demand; aiiEl it needs only fore¬ 
sight and temperance to bring this about. If man ever 
sets himself in earnest to fulfil the primeval command 
'to replenish the earth, and subdue it,’ then all our so- 
called ‘ crowded populations’ would look like a scattered 
remnant, in comparison with the vast, fair, and fertile 
regions that wait for them. The real difficulty is, that 
the workers are ignorant where they are wanted; have 
not the means of moving there if they were infutnicd, nor 
the inclination to go even if they had. They have little 
idea of moving, except to flock into soiue of our large 
towns,often at the worst time, and with the worst results. 
Plans of emigration are set on foot by companies, and 
even contemplated by government, and at tinies of m-oat 
distress numbers emigrate, as we see at present in Ireituid; 
but it is done as a hist resource, while it ought to be a ha¬ 
bitual means of acquiring and maintaining independence. 
It is so with the middle and monied-classes in gene¬ 
ral. They spread themselves everywhere throughout the 
United Kingdom, its colonies and fomign countries, iii 
seaix'h of employment and wealth; and among them a 
father wbuld never keep a family of sons idle at home if 
by any means he could settle them abroad. 

This is the habit which is required to be formed among 
the poor. A spirit of enterprise arising in the working- 
class, analogous to that existing in the monied-classes, 
might enabto them to And the iiiCans of moving. If they 
coiihi set apart a certain fund, raised combined sub¬ 
scription, to the purpose of acquiring exact inforination as 
to the demand for labour in their own gmd all other coun¬ 
tries; to fitting out a certain pfoportioii of their children, 
and apprenticing them to triidea in any of these places; 
and to enabling all out of work attiong themselves to raoyo 
wherever they knetr labour was wanted—either by their 
own means, or by taking advantage of means appointed by 
goreituneiit pr companies—the Whole aspect of that whicli 
is called the 'labour-market’ would be clfangBd;'ahd. it 
wonl4be the iiiterett of all to subscribe .to such a fund; fog 
it Is the few who are put of work who lower the wagiM' r^ , 
the whole body. Neither would they be left unassisted iu 
such a movement. It is to Clearly the interest df; each clssik 
in every eountfy to pisnnoto the Welfan.ef faciii- 

ties' and .aids .would beset on |eet''ou ''hl'dre-. 

over, a people rising in'theii!': WO'd {^eduiiig 

their dutiee in this ‘kplrit of and of lovp> of a 
sound oiiwdi* would exeth a, hei(|wjr infiuonee oyer the 
couneils of nations; and gorenku^to Would Wnm be 
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jTo^nd co-oj^jrathig in tM 

IJjitll *U« )tiv!g«iiatti)g eienent iR infUii^ iujio social 
falffic, the ^ratiaii principle of brotherhood of its 
reaneaH^’"- ^hen it come>; men irill learn to^ prize the 
Ipf^t boon of life, and the Rlight/iheqhalitiez in thb poB> 
Reaeion of a little more or less trealth Will be forgotten, or 
I fottiidoonduclr^ eitl^ to the g^tal good, M. 0. 

■ --' '__. 0 — 
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AN Histontean tiaRBATi.VE. 
av eaacTW'BT roiin. 

War i* the passion of all savage nations, and of none 
more than of the people of Madagascar, who have felt its 
fatal inUdence for centuriea. Many a terrible and tragic 
narrative have these endless, strifes given occasion to; 
end one which we select by way of iUiistration may 
perhaps aflbrd counsel to nations mere adranoed than 
the Madagascarites. .■ 

: Slmatidra was, at twenty, chief. and monarch of the 
Betsimsaracs, a small tribe of Maigaehos. Siraandra was 
a Mulatto, though Ms grandfather was a Frendmian. 
Tall, handsome, and of noble mien, the young king 
seemed fm'iiiorc disposed for peaceful occupations than 
for that turbulent existence which is the fate of nearly 
all his race. He was a great hunter, and used the ragate 
or lance to perfection; while his rifle, studded with brass 
nails, was famous in the laud. His grandmother, last of 
the ancient line of the rulers of Yrondrou, had given him 
much of the instruction she had gained from his French 
ancestor; and Sinmndta used these lights to make his 
people happy. His village was surrounded by fields a 
little better cultivated than usual, and by rich herds of 
cattle, while a vast marshy plain was turned into a great 
rice-field. And thus the Betsimsaracs of Yrondrou pros¬ 
pered, and Would have continued to.do eo, had not-the 
youn^ ^ieTs father left him a longer legacy of ieuds than 
of privileges. .litUl, Simandra got over these difficulties 
by successful campaigns and fortunate treaties of peace; 
and by the time he was one-aud-iweniy, ap;><!arod to 
have more brilliant prospects than ever. 

The hereditary enemy of the diicf of Yrondrou was 
Sialin, monarch of Tamatava, a state that bordered on 
his own. During the wars, Simandra beard great reports 
of the beauty, mpd^ty, and wondrous charms ijjf Ms only 
daughter and child, ^e was painted os something far 
beyond ordinary Malgache beauty ; and the young man’s' 
iinagination being fired, he demanded a truce, and visited 
Sialin With all the pomp and circumstance of savage 
state. iUl the ardent warrior wished was to see the child 
of Bialln. ‘ The long-desired day came,^ says Siiuan^a;* 

' Sialin piesented:. urn to his daughter, and her sight 
Bufficed to moke .fhjr, reason Wander, for she was. far iiiore 
beautiful than she was represented in her portraits. 
Stranger, never will Zanoar ever show you anything equal 
to the inarvel; but if you would have a just idea of her, 
consult the men of Arabia brought hither by eoinmercej 
and they will read to you ftnni an old manuscript, which 
they have from a grant geni of their countiy, a passage 
where they paint the features, the graces, the ravisn- 
ii)|t fom of Volalaiida, or Silver-Silk.? This young 
.pnneoss, educated more medestly than the - Malgache 
;|romen in general (her grandfather,, like Siman^a’s, was 
|t§..Frenehniaii), received, the undisguised homage of the 
'vhdtor iwith favonri: and jioace was at once concluded, 
with the praspect of perinanently uniting the twa tribes 
by a.matriage." 

, V^bile the Qpfirtship was going on,*and just as Simandra 
and Stalin were, a^vanimig to an earallent mutual under¬ 
standing, them (treated among thmn dep ^id Boucher, 
ahalfecm^,' m;;tir\tm,'AH^tSch|^ ’: Jean, .was 

rich: OOT!ied:ficK^-an'#:.>'ht!^:And"^^ a.house 

at i^iulpoint, and'a coimt^.yptn at Taniou. He saw and 
loved Volalaudai and boMy awked her of her father; 
but SiMb sheeted the : litt^^^ and cowardly half- 


This :nawsnive is.pan^r<iMid and oompleted tom thewarni- 
tisa yfBgwndta Wmswir, ttiW:si>e#!W»t;ia .thewoods to,a;BSim»-,: 

-s. . .. • • • 


iWste, who thereupob '^termined on retenge. He had the 
cwntlMg of a'snake ahd foiconihiiied, was soft of speech, 
and added Malay astuteness to Fren^ audacity, but hot 
Fren^ Courage. His brother Piidie was a pure native; 
anddin his bWn mind he planned make this sa’fage the 
monarch of Yrondrou and Tamata'va. He had;Mked for 
the young prihoeW aS much from ambition as fihm Mte; 
but hiding bothj he went and complimented' Ms iauecess- 
ftil rival, who whitred his generost^, and became his 
dereted friend. Interpreter to the French government, 
as well os trader, Jean had iimch influehee. His hun. 
dred barrels of powder, his boxes of muskets, his clotb, 
and, above all, ms arrack, dazzled the eyes of the people; 
fin the Malgaches combined the two kinds of intoinpe- 
rance—the love of drinking, and the love of fighting. 

Meanwhile his agents were at work, and about a 
mouth before the day fixed for the marriage of Simandra, 
the northern meuiitain-tribes declared war on Sialin 
and his future son-in-law. Both were thrown into coii- 
stematlon. Sialin hail neither guns nor ivmmunition, 
while Simandra had useii all his powder in his late wars. 
They were both compelled to apply to Jean, which was 
what the traitor expected, who readily consented to ahl 
them, on a condition which at first sight did not appear 
too arduous of fulfilment. A Aa&ar was held; and in 
solemn council Jean agreed to supply arms, ammunition, 
and arrack, on condition that, if in one moon after the 
I termination of the war the above were not paid for, he 
was to be received as joint ruler with Simandra and 
Sialin. These chiefs plunged their lances into the Hanks 
of a bull to ratify the promise. For the war Simandra 
could only count on .the aid of one caste, the Ziifferanii- 
nions, while Jean' gave the assistance of several hundred 
armed necro slaves, his devoted body-guard. One battle 
decided the campaign, and the allied powers were victo¬ 
rious, and peace was again proclaimed. 

The victors returned home, and in festivity and joy 
passed the ensuing moon, Simandra married Volalauda, 
who proved as attached and devoted as she was lovely. 
At last the moon expired: Jean Boucher came, sur¬ 
rounded by his formidable guard, to ask for money or 
powef. The kahar sat under the cocoa-trees in council. 
Rice was the only important . article of coiniuerce of the 
Betsimsaracs; but Jean had contrived that, since his 
agreement, none should be bought, and the people and 
the two kings were without money, Simandra asked for 
time; but several hired orators rose, and in flowery lan¬ 
guage proposed to pay the national debt by giving the 
creditor an equal position with their rulers. To this rc- 
volutionary measure the boiioat chiefs could say nothing. 
Jean had their bond, not signed and scaled, but spoken. 
The half-caste was pioclaimed, and the very next day he 
deposed Sialin in mvour of Fichc, aided by arrack and 
bis Cafire guard. 

Simandra fled to Yrondmu with Volalauda, resolved 
to defend his paternal inheritance. Me fortified his vil¬ 
lage as well as he could, and made every preparation for 
a contest. The majority of his people fled or joined Ueme, 
but the Zafferaminiims remained,true. .Tean soon came 
with his brother Fiche, and sat'down to the siege'of 
Yrondrou. For many ni<m^s Simandra prolonged his 
defence, until, overpower^ by:.nnmWs, and his fimhis 
and village all in flames, he fled with his insensible wife 
in his arms, Chased by the negro guard, the yoqhg.hus- 
band used his whole strength and ^ility to escape, and 
at nightfall took sheltN in the dark recesses of a caveni, 
where, that yo^ eysning, Volalauda brought forth pre- 
inaturely^a tbh le inherit his father's misfortunes. Si- 
mandrai,.Mene:.ifrith' his Ibvri^y bride, tended her as would 
Imve done thd; gentt^ w^ of day, 

hnned .by abbut; a dozeii fai&ful Zitfleramihiahs, made a 
Utter, kid thhs boi^ :mblh<^ and ^ the deep 
rkesses"ef;the..,kotthtaiiiiff" :-'Sbme:'hemnMa!S‘'kbanj^eers' 
bhSTkl thCrkontmeut of.khhitikis Jean, 
''Apd j|(ft9^^''tnex&'shelter*' 

'-tboh; b^t- . 
|wo being* he len^-more ihaa hfiShielZ} for the kingly 
fekingS' 1vere'kUlMri»w;.«rRhlh 'W'. - 

l<m^tour t6 all the ne^fahouikni ehiehr, to demand their 
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assistance to puhish the usurper, and to aid Mm to re¬ 
conquer his paternal inheritance. Bat he was now .p9^«:. 
and wi^out influence, and hia voice was listened td'ho, 
more. The' heads of tribes bethought them of the ^piower 
of Jean and his agreeable arrack punch, and they 
all decided to reject an alliance which could bnly his p^- 
ductivuof honour, but promiscdTcry little profit. Hitherto 
Slmandia had seen the amiUng aspectiof hutaan nature: 
ho now saw the reverse, and he cod^yed a profound 
contempt for hia specietj and would probably have felt 
equally careless about life, had not the remembrance of 
his wife and child come home strongly to his bosom. 

Still vengeance was the dominant feeling for the 
moment, revealing how strong was savage nature still in 
the heart of Simandra, and he joined Volalauda only to 
put her and her infant in safety with a friend in the 
retired valley of Bezonaons. This man owed everything 
to the generons gifts of his sovereign, who was also his 
relative, and at once agreed to guard the sacred deposit 
with every care and deference. The parting was tender 
and sad. Volalauda, in tears, implored her husband to 
care no more for the gran<leur of the world, to abandon 
all thought of revenge, and retire to the mountain fast¬ 
nesses, where, in an obscure hut, he might find in the 
hunter’s life a happiness which royalty could not give. 
Simandra w.as much moved, but he could not bend his 
heart to yield. An inward shudder seemed to warn him 
how fatal would he the parting; but he went on his way, 
accompanied by his dozen faithful followers, to the resi- 
dencR of Kafaralah, chief of Antsianee, and afterwards 
brother-in-law to the celebrated Uadama. 

Rafaralah received him in a manner suitable to his mis¬ 
fortunes and his station; and though then engaged in a 
btoody war, authorised Simandra to recruit among his sub¬ 
jects, and even gave him arms and ammunition fur hia 
dosirod expedition. The number who ossouiated them¬ 
selves with the young chief were few, hut they were bold 
and determined men; and os Simandra trusted to strata¬ 
gem r.ather than force, they answered bis purpose. Tie 
plaited his hair like an Antsianee, and then driving cattle 
before them like traders, the adventurers started on their 
darii:g expedition. They were a hundred soldiors4o re- 
cfinqiier the lands of ITrondmu and Tarnalava. They 
made first for the latter place, and halted in the woods in 
a stadiKled spot. Then two or three went forth, disguised as 
traffickers, and offered some of the oxen for sale. IVlth 
dilHculty did the young man control his impatience ; but 
he knew that he had no other resource. Leaning on his 
long gun, habited in black clothes, and dark with ponas, 
Stinandra was already known as the Block Hunter. 
Presently the spies retunieil, and dire was the rage and 
despair of thu king of Yrondrou. To attack Jean 
Boucher was impossible. Becluded as he was in a house 
of wood—erected after the model of those of the Mauri¬ 
tius, the only one in Tamatava—it would be necessary 
to climb a palisade of twenty feet, lugh, and to swim a 
ditch. The house was entered only by a bridge; while 
around, above, below, evejywhere, were tho savage negro 
body-guard, with lo^ed muskets, watching over their 
master. The paiisadg was, moreover, covered by spikes, 
and the ditdt fuU of traps: Jean had taken every pre¬ 
caution which ounhibg and cowardice could devise. But 
the town of Yrondrou^ where resided Ficho, was Mid to 
be guarded carelessly: andtMthertfie expedition directed 
their steps. • 

Yrondrou, the habitation of the usurper, is situated 
on the hanks of a river, while the dwelling of the chief 
is so placed that a piroqite can a>me up to its principal 
entrance. Tbevothi^ entrance faces'the'Village, which 

has a numerous popfiifriicui-. l^ ex-chief retolVed to 
attack ftom the water, '^e whole party silently made 
for the hut pfia Zafferanimiafi, whqse brother was of the 
expedition,, iuid which ..ley iut in' jUfe woods.:. This man 
was fahIhfUl to. the: JfUntdi',' and had only been 

prevented frofii foUowing his by a large family, 

„ wholly, compesed of wives and ; 


.ra.iiule.''the..'.dampT':'and thfUitih';fim!sivferilh '.'soedts. and. 
'.fera(^':.td.";jeonect. 'pu^u«i.^;an ; j^dlei,'...wM^ were 
Eccundltt.«fdffieient numuei: hjr nighihdi to ei^ 


party,' II wdi a sii«nt, calm, and tovely moohlighit, as 
the ooid party croMai the river on ,th:^ »6ndble_ expedi¬ 
tion. They reached the groat hfit . ddiholil difitoulty, 
and crossed the palisade; but the ifMthdfil watchdogs 
barked, and a sentinel alatored Fiche, Tire 
guard fired in confusion, and Fouhiloh, princijial minis¬ 
ter of the usurper, and ox-favouribs i^f Simtodiric fled 
to alarm the village. The Black Hunter fired at him, 
butlhis only gave him lighter heels.* After a short' re¬ 
sistance, however, they became masters of tho dwelling, 
where they found Fiche surrounded by his women, and 
drunk with arrack. Still he darted a spear at Simandra, 
who leaped on oho side, and instantly the usurjier was 
stabbed to death. The women and other persons present 
fled. Next minute a smart firing was heard. Fuuhiloh, 
at the head of many hundred men, came up. The fol¬ 
lowers of the Black Hunter prepared for a desperate 
defence. He himself walked forth, and called tti his 
subjects to lay down their arms. But fear of Jean and 
love for his arrack blinded them, and their shots were 
all directed at Simandra. A frightful struggle ensued: 
the Zaficramiiiians fought desperately: they reached the 
bank: the canoes were all gone; and presently Siniandra 
was alone, swimming across the river, full of caimans, 
and exposed to n furious discharge of musketry from Ms 
people. Escaping both crocodiles and balls, the unfor¬ 
tunate chieftain reached tho shore only to fall senseless 
from loss of blood on the arid sand. Ills insensibility 
lasted until moniing. 

And now Simandra rejoiced at one of the many good 
actions he had comiiiitteil while in power. At dawii of 
day an old woman came down to the river to draw water: 
she saw a man, as she thought, sleeping, and curiosity 
made her approach. Startled at the sight of blood, and 
at the horrible' aspect of tho dead, she was about to 
fly, when a glance at the face made her pause. She 
was Voulouinanour, an aged slave, who, in recompense 
for her long service with his family, be had emancipated, 
and amply provided for. Stooping low with a low howl, 
she at once perceived Simandra yet breathed. Throwing 
down her bamboo tub, she ran back to her hut, which 
was near at hand, and brought down her son, a young 
fisherman, with whose asaistauco she bore him to shelter, 
and dressed his wounds. Youth and nature did the rest, 
and the Black Hunter began to recover. But Voulou- 
rnanour heard at Yrondrou that the woods wore to be 
searched for the daring 'chief who had so nearly recap¬ 
tured the capital of his state. Believing him in danger 
there, she, jointly with her son, put him in. a pirbdue, 
and carried him to the hut of another son, some miles 
up the river, this poor Ampihare vying with them ih 
attention and devotion. 

Vouiountanour was bom in the land of the Sakalavas 
of the south, and was, like all the women of that warlike 
race, wise in herbs and in plants useful to the wounded 
and sick. Having lit a warm fire, and placed a clean 
mat, with clean linen, on the ground before it, she care¬ 
fully dressed his wounds, and having sought herbs in the 
woods, cunningly tended the sick man. She then gave 
him to drink an infusion of sailiron, gum, and <»rtain 
herbs, wMch wonderfully revived the Black Hunter. 

But the convalescence of Simandra was tedious. Fatal 
visions and thoughts filled his mind. The massacre from 
whieh; he alone escaped, the fate of the prisoners taken 
by the Aniu-Yrondrou, and, worst of all, Ms deep anxiety :, 
relative to his irife and child, made his blood boil, and 
retarded Ms recovery. His wounds of the body were as 
nothing to the wounds of tho mind. Of a wann diqiosi- 
tioaif’needing gentle ai^tion, devotedly attached to 
Volalauda and her babe-—all that now remained to Min 
in the worid—Ms eager desire to go forth and seek them j 
almost neutrallied the good e^cts qf his nnning. ' Ha 
longed for other hands to tond Mni, tor other eyes'to 
beam upon Mm j and longing made Mm ;;^er{^^^ 
very helplessnesa was itself a cause df liit&O rage and 
despair.'' ' -v 

Ope day the young fishernian, whq .often visited Mm, 
told Sinmdra that Sialin yet &veA|iud, thaihe hid from 
thesatolHtss M i Jeito; Boiutonr he tns toatgled woods and 
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thicki^B of the ndglibourhood. Simaodra a^i once sent 
to hina a dialer covered with figurei^ whirdi be knew the 
old man Would recognise; and overjoyed at the i)rospect 
of eoehkg at least the parent of V^olulaudai, beoaine fur 
a WbiieTight<hearted and full of hopSi The unfortunate 
man little guessed at the tiding which Ms &ther-m-law 
wasto bring. 

TKo next night tiSere was nearly a hurricano; thunder, 
lightning, rain, aad wind, with the tagiug tbougl^ of 
the helpless dilef, combined to keep the lliack Hunter 
in a state of frenzy, The rain beat heavily'on the leaf- 
roof^ hut, and: the but flapped its wings, and gave forth 
its hideous cty. It was a rii^t for war, and pestilence, 
and sldughter; and whhh a rude knock came to the door, 
Simaudra stw^d. His mind, disposed by suffering and 
the storm to sinister thoughts, heralded a message of 
death. But the Ampinate recognised the voice of the sou 
of Vouloumanour, and opened. 

Be entered, followed by a trembling old man, in whose 
decrepit form the Black Hunter recognised With some 
difficulty Sralin. Be was haggard and pale, his eyes 
were red with weeping, and Ms whole mien showed terror, 
grief, and despair. The young man knew that his altered 
fortunes had not caused this change ; for Sialiii was a 
mild and good old man, totally without ambition, and 
caring only for 'domestic joys. Simaudra shuddered, 
closed his eyes, and listened. The following are the exact 
■words of Sialin as related by Simaudra :—' Sharpen the 
iron of thy zagaie, for vengeance is the only thought 
which can heuc^orth dwell in tliy bosom, and give tlkee 
strength to live. I dwelt in retirement near Tamatava 
since I was expelled by my perfidious comrade; a few 
attached friends came now and then to see me; they told 
me of thy expedition to Yrondrou, hut the joy it gave 
me was short. Jean, greedy of the Mulatto blood, soon 
found means to make it flow; thy relative, gained by his 
emisaaries, sacrificed to his avarice his honour and the 
rciiieiubrance of thy bounty, and gave up tby family in 
exchange for some European goods. The victims, dragged 
to Tamatava, were joined with thy faithful Kafferaitii- 
uians and to some warriors of Antsianee, made prisoners 
at Yrondrou, and the next day witnessed a scene of 
fearful horror. Jean took the prisoners out to the plain 
of Taniou, where was the tomb of his brother Fichc. 


front WsK towordk ad open prairie or oJharing, its back to 
a thick w^d, whence materials of Construction had 
Iroep- taken. There ivtut: a li^^ garden both b^k and 
iiont, aiid in the latte^; Jesri b|ten walked, avoi^ng the 
former, as his quick eye saw that hC might easily be shot 
from the upper branches of the neighbouring trees.^ But 
neither near Taroataya nor Taniou was tele or tidings 
heard of the Black Bont^ fhe day thaii Jean leu 
the town for the Wuntry. ' 

This was dutrog the moonlight nights; but presently 
storms came on; and then, one night about the middle, 
hour, when all was still iu the house, a man stood ou 
the edge of the ditch, which he sounded with a polo. 
iSatisfied with this examiuatiou, he entered the water, 
after hiding a gun in the grass. Once across the ditch, 
he stopped at the foot of the palisade, and laying his 
hand upon the poles, began to work, A long, thick, 
sharp knife was taken from Ms belt, with which he 
laboured at the thick beam for four long hours. But 
his patience was rewarded : just as the dawn began to 
break, he passed through the open palisade, replacing it 
artietically, and then looked around him. Before him 
was the house, and he himself was in the garden. The 
gray light enabled him to discover a long ladder, used in 
mending the roof—an article of Bend’s importation—and 
it would have rewarded any carious eye to observe the 
characteristics of the desperate man who thus crept into 
the still and sleeping house. Be was tall, and of noble 
mien, but his ragged hair and heard* floating on his bony 
shoulders, showed one either wild by nature or by circum¬ 
stances. A black Arab bummoe or cloak covered his form. 
Besides this, he wore nothing but a waistcloth, and on Ins 
back a whole bundle of short lances for throwing. These, 
with his long knife, were all his arms. His mission was 
revenge! 

Taking the ladder in his sinewy arms, ho placed it 
against the house, and climbed up. The ladder reached 
to the very summit, and Simaudra stood upon the flat 
roof. A trap-door was under his feet, and this he in. 
stantly raised : a stair appeared, descending, into one of 
the garrets, and he weut down. Ou one side was a door, 
on tiro other a ladder, going to the lower rooms. The 
door woe ajar, and Sitnandra could see that it was full of 
lumber. Voices were at this instant heard below, and 


The Betsimsaracs did all they could to save my daughter; 
i the whites, both English and French, ofiered lai^'sums 
! of money to Jean if he would spare her: the tyrant was 
1 inflexible : he ordered his savage Miangouraudes to strike 
thy babe ; he was killed in his mother’s anus, she fall¬ 
ing a few minutes after. Fourteen more prisoners were 
massacred, amongst whom were thy most faithful frienus 
and adheretits, before the eyes of Beue. J ouly knew of 
these awful events in the evening: had 1 before known 
of the massacre, I should have shared their fate; but 1 
went, dragging my aged limbs, aided by some friends, to 
give the victims burial. But no! the savage negroes 
guarded them : Jean gave them no grave but the vulturel 
They would uot let me go near : but ray tears moved oiie 
negro: he went and cut off the hair of thy wife and child. 
I bring it thc^ that thou mayst feel thy revenge every 
hour, May this talisman preserve thee front the pitfalls 
df the wicked,, my son, and give thee courage to live for 
rovengel 1—feeble and useless old man, a stranger on 
illie earth where I was bont— I ahail die wandering and 
; the blood of the ancient Mulatto is 

’extinaM-".-- 

A month ikls, a seditary hunter was often noticed 
in the tfbodi nri>und Tamatava, .Wearing a fantastic coe- 
tnme, half-ilihrii^ hMf^h!ur<fi)eei^ :he was the dread of the 
ueighbourhoia^ . .ef the gnaifismen of Jean who 

straggled from (helk werd Aot in the head. 
Jean 'beat the' w<>o|ii|i,v-it .«vas.ih~yaM';-;htdf'.a''tface of Hm 
Block Hunter <udtj|ii|s^eV-)rofbttB(h> ^ 
no one but the gnsii^ Wad tonohei^ Mtlrohj^ thase^ s^ 
fered fearfully eveB Whj(» M partly 4e*h grew terrifli^, 
and ee^tly left Tamatfiva. for Me coaufty He 

'; toek with hhu -a poriiwi ,pf to nj^b«s,^m;id locked him- 
ge^in his gtot houro, which had tW«.ih>ors and a luge 
Sutrowded by a Igfiy iro)ih^:,;aud dUeh, 


he entered the lumber-room, which was piled with goods. 
As the persons wore probably coming thither, the Black 
Hunter gilded into a narrow passage between several 
bales, where, placing his lances in a .dark comer, and 
preserving only hU knife, he stood crouched and expec¬ 
tant. For on instant all was dark, and then light carno 
to his eyes and to his heart. A mat under her, and a 
mat over, lay Volalauda and his hahe, calmly sleeping! 
i&e was thill, and pole, and worn; but it was she, alive, 
safe, and free from insult, for she was in hiding, touan- 
dra was dizzy: he thought his senses hod .deceived him. 
He crawled, suffocated with emotion, to her side; and there 
be vowed on the instant, if the god of his people enabled 
him to escape with to wife, to ' abandon to idea of ro- 
veiige. .. 

‘ Vola,’said he in a whisper, 

She woke with a start, recognised him, and then crash¬ 
ing within her very heart her emotions, she said not a 
word, but looked niiutteiable things in his eyes. 

‘I came to kill dim,’whispered the Black Hunter, 
‘ and I find you alive,’ 

‘ Some good white .^ople paid targe sums to the negroes 
to spare me. But'fdur are in tlie secret, and they are 
absent. A hlarif girl, devoted and admirable creature, 
bring*.me,,daily'.f0od/V ■■ . 

You were..iiot-'.h'urt'that.1* ' 

.^Keither J nor the child was tondhed. We fell shriek- 
iflli as if merttoy wounded, Beue wduldd^ none come 
near to buiy us, and this kept up the detot untU night, 
'.We.-'then came here.’' ’ i-'. 

: ,'lHdfe oh riuhappy forgetfulness 1 I have left the lad- 
Simandi'a in an agonized,Ttoe.. .;f 'We shell Iw 
ditODVeied,* 

, * Have you killed kimf ’ soldi VolalgittdA anxiously. 
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* Then think 119 .more of dhuth. Let ai thiitk of happl- 
hees, nir husband: no more of glory, no more of power, 
but of life, of joy, of our child.’ 

‘ I Bve now but for you,’ replied the Black Hunter 
with terribly-repressed emotions, •*« 

* Hush—here is Chaffette! Come h>, girl i nay,etatt 

not; iji ie my husband!’ ' , 

* Oitl,* said Sininndra rapidly f i» any ope up! ’ 

‘ No one but Chaffette and Pope.’ 

‘ Will you follow ubI’ asked tno Bladk Hunter. 

‘ K very where.’ 

' Ou then at once; ascend the roof; look well around; 
descend the ladder, and in an instant Simaudra will 
follow.’ 

All acted with rapidity and caution. The young chief 
raised the lamp that illumined the dark hole where had 
biin his wife; she took the child, and Chaffette boro a 
small bundle—all the ex-princess’s clothes. The women 
went out upon the roof; Simandra watched them down 
the ladder; and then hurrying back, piled all the dry 
things he could find together, and fired them. With the 
rapidity of lightning he then fiew to Join the fugitives, 
descended the ladder, opened the palisade, swam the 
ditch with the child in Ms arms, followed by the women, 
and ns the flames burst forth, reached the wood. This 
saved them. Tlie ladder^and the opening in the palisade 
were seen ten niiiiutes after their flight; but .lean Boucher 
thought more of saving his goods than of revenge. 

Twelve months later, a Zafferaminian fugitive wander¬ 
ing in the iiiouiitaitis, and guided by a column of smoke, 
readied a secluded valley which opened on a solitary 
lake. At t!ie mouth of the valley were two huts and a 
small field, ami on the lake a boat. In the beat stood a 
tall, handsoirie, contented-looking young man, guiding 
the caTioc with a paddle cautiously (for it was full of 
iisli), and a hoy of eighteen months rocked it by his gam- 
hiils. A young woman with a newly-horn infant, a 
negresB, and an old man, stood on the shore awaiting the 
arrival of the canoe; and then the young woman clap})cd 
her hands ns the little fellow paddled through the shallow 
water to her, and the old man smiled gravely, and the 
fisliermaii looked supremely happy. 

‘ Oh, my master,’ said the Z^erarainian, falling at his 
feet, ‘ have I found you I’ ' 

'J'lte tranquil group were a little alarmed at first; but 
Simandra recognised a faithful servant and follower, who, 
sole remnant of the devoted band which had proved true 
to him, was at once received into the family, and soon 
after took Chaffette for his wife. Simandra was happy: 
he know nothing of war, of strife, or of revenge. Sialin, 
Volalauda, his children, were around him, and he rnisBud 
not his little court, never so true as the two followers who 
had joined his fortunes. He heard without a pang that 
Jean Kend was invested by Itadama with the dignity of 
horeditaiy Prince of Tamatava, and commander of the 
Betanimenes; and infinitely preferred his peaceable ond 
happy life, as the Black Hunter of the mountain lake, 
to tho cares and sufferings of that petty sovereignty, 
which, without the importance, had more than the con- 
tiugont disadvantages, of a great one. 

THE HOtrSE-SPABROW. 
pv apsTicoB. 

I tovE the sparrow! He is entertoiningin all his ways: 
he is fanny in love, in war, in nesting, in feeding, in 
renting. The yes* before last I joined some of our 
wiseacres here hn making volamwous computations 
ahodt grains of wfaeai One iiiiore sagacious than the 
rest counted twenty-seven gtaifis of wheat out of the 
croppf a sparrow he shot bn the 31st of August. It 
was a late year, and rtenty of wheat was still outs We 
agreed to allow the little goruiandiser to liate swaUbwed 
a gralti a minute, and then, with the sMsistance of a 
pewter pint, * Cooker’s Aritilfeetic,’ and bur slates, .we 
made onii;:.bow many minutes go feV » year, jind how 
many gmins of wheat to a a buehei, a 

’ guairter, aiid so forth; and wb 

fitoety how mas^ quarters, butitelii, p^s, w 


of wheat every sparrow ate every year. I was for 
making an aliowance for nights, and gained my point 
too, although a pfethoric fanner, who was regarded as 
a kind of oracle, objected that bo ‘ was up early and 
late, and always saw the vermin at work.’ I tried an¬ 
other amendment, on the ground that ripe wheat was 
not so plentifnl all the year as on {he Slat of August in 
a l|te harvest; but I lost ttiis amendment on the ground 
thiit, ‘ when the wheat was not to hfl got in tiie Adds, it 
was to he had from the ricks,’ Ttie upshot was, that I 
joined the un-holy alliance against the sparrows, and 
have repented it ever since. 1 look ou that act as one 
of unmitigated folly. 

The' weapon to be used was poison, and mix voinica 
was the drug most strongly recoiuniendcd. It went 
sorely against the grain with me; but I steeped some 
wheat in the prescribed poison, and strewed it along tho 
top of a brick wall that divided the poultry-yard from 
the garden, tlie very place where I had before, and have 
since; given the sparrows many a wholesome meal. 
They soon came, and peeked away in perfect confidence; 
but 1 saw them, one after another, fall giddy, and stag¬ 
ger off the wall. I wotched them crawl away under 
the laUrustinuses to die. It was very sickening, hut 1 
strewed more wheat, and killed mure victims. At last 
the survivors profited by the warning, and left the 
wheat untouched. In tlie spray of a pink liawthorii 
would they sit, look on the plump com with distrustful 
eyes, and chirp out ‘ Physic! physic! ’ wlienever they 
saw me pass. At last they deserted tlie wall and house 
altogether, and confined their attention to a patch of 
marrowfat peas tiiat I was saving for seed. In vain I' 
mounted scarecrows of tlie most frightful kind, in vain 
1 set a boy to inakc the most hideous noises: I lust the 
seed-peas entirely; I could not save a do/eii puds. De¬ 
termined on an armistice with my feathered thieves, I 
set a lad to brush away the poisoned wheat, and strew 
the wall with bread-crumbs, Tlie boy obeyed: lie 
brushed the wheat into tlie {multry-yard ; niy bantams 
and Javas pocked it up, and died: I lost every one. So 
ended niy first and last crusade against the sparrows. 

The loves of the sparrow are very funny, and the 
complacency with which the hen receives tlie oft-re¬ 
peated attentions of the cock most edifying. But he is 
greater in war than in love. It is delightful to behold 
a regular fight, or, as we call it, an ‘Irish row ’ among 
the sparrows. I liave often seen a dozen or more sweep 
tiirough the air, and dive pell-mell into tlie very heart 
of a tortured lime-tree before my window, all chattering 
at the top of their voices, and none listening; driving . 
one another tiirougli the twigs and leaves; pecking riglit 
and left ; or, as it might be described, each running a 
muck at Ml the rest. And lo! after tlie fight has raged 
with indescribable fury some forty seconds, and seems 
at its very zenith, and threatens slaughter to all con- 
(sirned, it ceases as suddenly as it began, and each 
bird goes about his business as methodically and quietly 
as if nothing liad happened out of tlie-common way. 

The nesting of the sparrow is subject to that variety 
whicli our schoolboy copies assure lis is charming. The 
usual nesting-place is a hole in the roof of a house, barn, 
stable, or rick, the entrance generally just under the 
eaves; but tlic mud-ncsts of the lioiise-marten, and the 
deep holes of the sand-marten, are very commonly used 
for the purpose, The lawful occupants of these domi¬ 
ciles swe t<xi weak to contest the matter, and obey the 
notice to quit with a remarkably good grace. But 
there is: a piece of audacity and impertinence the tpair- 
TOw is'sometimes guilty of that is of a very difibremt 
character; he ventures to appropriate a part'bf 
reek’s, or even, heron’s nest te bimseH; :lHad 
scarcely a rookery or heronry in thb:ltiiij|dOiri 
its colony Of sparrows, and many of BSive a Settie- 
ment of'itarlings' also.- 

stautlal, mid forms a capitti the 

weath^. The sparrow fixes his abode ttcing 

partiy^^ look's ooiMiMi matikialgi pKftiy ifei owii: tike 












Itfiska »re tlie rook’* property, the *ttaw and*'feather* 
M* o^n; ahd here, vitiiont abating an iota of bis usual 
nf^y and pert familiarity, be rear* hi* young in aiike 
contempt of hi* better*. Sometitue*, hoi/rever, this 
familiarity ha* been oarried too far. I have more than 
once teen the intruder forcibly Rented, his huilding- 
mateeiol* cast loosersn the windi and hi* callovr young 
litirled headlong to the ground. Sometime* rooks, a^r- 
lings, and sparrows are joint tenants, hut not tenants in 
connnon of one domlcife. 1 once observed, by the aid 
of a pooket-glass, that a pair of sparrows had taken 
possession of tlie cellar of one of these bulky dwelling- 
place*) thre^ starlings were feeding tlidr young on the 
ground-floor, and two aristocratic rooks occupied the 
drawing-room flat. I know not what part each family 
had contributed td tlm edifice j but the'oose straws nnd 
feathers at bottom showed the sparrows had done their 
share. ' However, tlie oddest freak of tlie sparrow in the 
arcbiteptaral line lb when he determines to be serious, 
and to build, like ^er birds, a ship-shape nest of his 
own in a tree. He coUects about half a bushel of hay, 
straw, feathers, leaves, and sticks, and with these mate¬ 
rials makes a huge, unsightly nest ampngthe branches 
of a tree dose to your house. The design of this nest— 
1 wont say -is oval like the long-pod’s •, and, like 

the long-pod also, he goes in by a hole iivthe side; but 
in elegance and neatness lio two nests onii form a greater 
contrast. Whenever one pair of sparrows take to this 
seemingly-natnral kind of building, others are sure to 
follow the exatnple; and a solitary sparrow's nest is as 
uncommon as a solitary rook’s; so that, where the fancy 
takes, we have sparroweries as well as rookeries. 1 
know of an establishment of this kind where there are 
nearly fifty nests, or fractions of nests; the fractions 
resulting from the spirit of persecution which pursues 
the sparrow with such dogged pertinacity. When these 
nests are left alone, they serve for breeding-places in 
lUinmcr, and for roosting-places in winter. 

In autumn tlie sparrow has a way of roosting pecu¬ 
liar to himself—vociferous and piultitudinou*. >Tust as 
the leaves begin to fall, the sparrows begin to hold 
their ‘evenings at home;’ and strange evenings they 
are: such chattering and chirping; such hopping up 
and down; such elianging of places; such bickering 
and stiuabbling : such fldgetting and wrigglhig; the 
! row often lasting more than an liour, and only ceasing 
i when they have chattered themselves to sleep I 

Now we come to the sparrow’s eaUng, or I will say 
Utingt fot I believe a good deal of biting on some oOca- 
sion* goes to a very little eating. In the spring the 
sparrow has a most mischievous propensity for biting: 
scarcely anything fresh out of the ground seems to 
come amiss to him. 1*110 gay flower of the crocus is 
often plucked off by the sparrow, nnd its flaming petals 
scattered ou tlie ground. Teas, sweet and green, di¬ 
rectly tliey show above the surface, are first nipped off, 
and then drawn vep carefully, root and all, and laid on 
the suifaoe. Badishes share the same fate. Even grass 
town for a lawn is lugged up, and its root exposed to 
the influence of sun and wind., Elower-seed* of several 
kinds are served in the same way. Tlie object of all tlii* 
biting and palling up is not maiflfesi Tarlmps the seii- 
sation is pleasure to their beaks, just as brats and 
piippiekdc^ht in using their toeth. Tlien the sparrows 


lutoAa v^. tireSonm tHok of the buds off tlie 

currabt-bnah^S and plam-trees,, just in the same way 
that the serve the gopseberry.bushes. Mow 

them are tomb wnuid-he beuevotent j^pple who wteml 
that the bnd-bktkhig hW* esiy h%‘bff |im» that are 
blighted. ahd''haWii:iimhl'a;;:tl>em):'.btaiiifl*"^ 

I have looked at huhdtedsjclf 

they genera^ fetl to Vbe grnumi.w^aud X hato always 
found them sound hetltoy* bloowdiuds)' and so gr^ 
if ths^lpnipansUy for this bud-pickihg in toe builfin# 
and itoniKiw, that 1 hato rrfton ka»#n nioto 
:.thajjpl»':flei.to0yed by,-,it. .iNoW' .'tbia'-'i'a 
toiin|Pii^ii«TOttt, very iin»u»r«l —eaUdt wUafi you 


pteans. But this hud-picking just precedes the breed¬ 
ing-season, and this-picking up of growing seeds is in 
the breeding-seasoii; and as%it6t off, we.inust rocollect 
that at tills very season the gdod deeds of the sparrow 
far fuoic than compensate for bis evil dmds; tor he is 
a most inveterate foe to all manner of gruba and cater¬ 
pillar*, gray and green. la fact, as to oblonr; he is 
most impartial; but not so as to skin, giving a great 
preference to the smooth • over the hairy. 

Those who have not closely watohed the proceedings 
of birds can have but little idea of toe eating powers of 
that aectioa of the ornithic community commonly called 
the ‘callow young.’ 1 wish some gifted disciple of 
Cocker would turn his arithmetical powers to account 
ill favour of the sparrow, by reducing tlie caterpillars 
required by a single pair of sparrows to Rupply tlie 
callow young of a single season, into peeks, busliels, 
quarters, and so forth; and I verily believe'tlic ‘sum- 
tottle of too whole,’ as the honourable member for 
Middlesex bcautifidly explains it, would astonish the 
most enthusiastic member of a sparrow - killing club. 
After the juveniles are fledged, and forsaking the pa¬ 
ternal roof or rick, as the case may be, have essayed 
their first powers of flight, and been coaxed by parental 
affection from gutter to gutter, from tree to tree, it is 
very pleasant to observe the care of the mother, and 
to watch the young one, almost a man in size, thongh 
a very baby in helplessness, approach her with sliiver- 
ing wings, and receive the writhing caterpillar, or, 
haply, moistened bread-crumb from lier beak. 

After this, old and young together are off to tlic 
wheat-del^ and the pca-flsld, and plague the farmer— 
there is no doubt about that; and rob him too—there is 
no doubt about that either; and so, forgetful of tlie 
caterpillars eaten in the spring, without a particle of 
gratitude for past services, and smarting under present 
losses, the sufferer girds on the weapons of destruction, 
and forms offensive alliances against the whole race. 
Short-sighted roan!—^he has previously destroyed tlio 
friend wlio would have protected his wheat and his 
peas—a friend seemingly destined for toe very oflice of 
tending the crops before they are harvested—I mean 
the windhover. 

As if especially to protect the ripening wheat from 
the pilferings of the sparrow, a bird, bcautifhl in plum¬ 
age, but the sparrow’s chiefest dread, is appointed to 
take his station on winnowing pinions above the field. 
From time to time this winged mouser—for it is mice, 
and not sparrows, that she is seeking—moves her sta¬ 
tion fifty or a liundmi yards, then again she resumes 
her stationary iHisition, fanning the summer air as be¬ 
fore. Anon site stoops ; perchance a mouse has ven¬ 
tured from a heap of stones oollected by the hedgerow; 
how graceful her sweep, and with what grace she rises 
again to hover, having missed her prey, 

WhaV wito toe windhover by day, mid the screech, 
owl 'by night, the rats and mice must have a poor 
time of it. The tyrants relieve each other at sunrise 
and sundown ; aiid by toe perpetual presence of the 
windhover, the poor sparrow is deprived of even that 
slender |vittance which he might: fairly claim in com¬ 
pensation fur grubs devoured in tlie spring, He dare 
not face Hie active windliover. Whilst she is In the air, 
he leaves the droopii^ ears untmidicd, If hiau were to 
direct his best attention to toe construction of a scare¬ 
crow to save hia ripening coni from the feather^ 
tifieves; pespetoslly looking out for an opfwrtuhity; of 
stealing it i^ito impunity, he could not devise one so 

^ekuput an the hovering windhover- Why i§ this? 
nature bos immanted in the IwiOml of little 
of ail toanner of hawks; 
toe ftor bf tending-boys, with their execrable 
and more execrable tooaringa t^h^ <fld lUts 

sto<|k mi M of rags; of tog^d oOifts and dbg-w 
nut trito straw; of Cats ipto the simi- 

..UtudB.;i)f'jnyenUe. 'CrocbdibMvJtVnbt, :h'.:hidurid, not. an 
;itop|i&tod'::;fear.':/.’.^'.\8parrov^^ .tn^.'tolisder ovur^ tliese 
Utol|.:ito]tmi*trations of epoentricity, may ^iew toem 
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.askance, and at a diatance, for a few daya; but be 
aoon geU accustomed to them: histosical pate rapidly 
deoiibjf ^at they are mere bugbears, and then he re¬ 
solutely refuses to be frigihtened at thcnr. 1 once knew 
a pair of sparrows build in an old hat tliat was #uck 
up in a garden to protect three rows of peas from their 
depredations. It is a curious fact that ahimris have no 
instinctive fear of man or his contraptions: they learn 
by sad experience to dread tbe gun, but that dread is 
not innate. : 

The windhover - hawks do this good office for the 
farmer without entertaining any evil design on the 
sparrows. They are perfectly content with mousing, 
ami now and then gobbling, like fern-owls, a few cock¬ 
chafers and door-beetles; but such is tlie natural dread 
of the sp-wrow for the hawk, that he wiU never enter a 
Held while tlie windhover is suspended over it. 

How do our farmers repay this good service? Of 
course they welcuine and protect the windhover; of 
coarse they encourage tliese admirable mousers; of 
course they forbid their peoide to offer them the slightest 
molestation! No such tiling: they follow the wind¬ 
hover with unrelenting hostility; they trap him, they 
shoot him, they crucify him on their barns; and they 
serve their next best friend, the screech-owl, the same. 
They expend their money and their time in tlic most 
inveterate persecution of those creatures which an ail- 
wise IVovidence lias given them as protectors of their 
property. There is an infatuation about this that we 
cannot comprehend. Argument is lort upon them. 
'J'iines and often have I tried to convince tbe farmers of 
their fully, calmly and quietly; all to no purpose. There 
is, however, a little secret that must out: nearly all 
our farmers are sportsmen also, unqualified, uncertifl- 
cated certainly, but sportsmen nevertheless. They com¬ 
monly keep greyhounds, setters, and pointers, and enter 
them as sheep-dogs. Well, when I have contested the 
point about the kestrel, 1 have often been told in reply, 
' Tliey play such liavoc among the birds.’ New the 
kestrel never by any chance touches a partridge—I 
need scarcely say that the term * birds’ refers exclu¬ 
sively to partridges—but this is of no moment As 
with hedgehogs sucking cows, tradition declares it and 
tradition is paramount, so reason is out of the question. 
1 would enact a law which should inflict summary 
punishment on the offender. Every farmer by whose 
hand or by whose order a windiiov^ or a screech-owl 
was killed and crucified, should be. nailed by the ear 
to the same barn, and there remain during tbe space of 
si X hours. It would do him no deadly injury; and spend¬ 
ing a few hours iu such a position might possibly in¬ 
duce tliat right-thinking fw: which it would give him 
such ample leisure. 


TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

TtlOKSniEM REVISITED—JOURNEY TO BUND8VAIX. 

It wag pleasant to awake next morning in Madame 
Sylow’s clean, cheerful Hdtel Bellevue, and look out 
upon the broad, sunny street of Trondhiern, where a 
fountain, playing into a public tank, broke the silence 
■with a welcome monotony. It was now necessary to 
prepare for a long .:^'d journey, for I designed to cross 
the country to ^lidayall on the Gulf of Bothnia, for 
which no: guide-book allows less than six days. Quist 
was therefore instructed to get Hie carriage and harness 
inspected, and pttt in ftiH repair. Meanwhile I contem¬ 
plated spending a eoU{de eff deys in thecity l»&ire start¬ 
ings having particrdai'ly in view a visit tp the cathedral; 
ah object nearer omitted.^ the stranger in Troi^hiem. 

The>eatber liad once tuera become itvm, and blue 
skies over the green fi(wd. . Thet«:v^ life 
in the inh, at well as : ndighi^ Hdtcl 

d'Augleterre [Iqr the by, it is curitiiw tb,]80i4 the hotel 
system maklng;;.itl,:we.y,'^lato- iNor'way^ -t^ef"'French 


appeliatfvea]. The hustle seemed to be mainly caused 
by English tourists and salmon-fishers, some of the 
latter on tiieir way to the Numsen, for whieh, I suppose, 
the season -was not yet too far advanced. It is evidently 
thought a great thing for a hotel in this part of the 
world to liave an Englishman or ifO about it,., old 
Bq^tikop boatman suggested tbe probable reason in taia 
somewhat enthusiastic exularaatioif to me one day-— 
‘AngUshmen the best men’—in which respect the best 
we need scarcely stop to inquire. Seriously, however, 

I everywhere throughout Sweden and Norway found 
the English name held in respect The scoundrelly and 
vulgar English, who introduce a doubt on the subject 
in the more frequented parts of the continent have not 
yet been tempted into the north. Respectable men 
alone appearing there with the English name, it is quite 
what might be expected that thp appellation is an 
object of esteem. 

One experience of the morning, thougli of a trivial 
nature, seems worthy of notice. Quist had found a 
letter or two, and five English newspapers, lying for me 
at the post-ofiice, and he brought me intelligence that 
tiie charge fur them was two specie dollars and ninety 
skillings, being very nearly thirteen sliillings of English | 
money. On inquiry, it appeared that for the letters, | 
which were not foreign, the charge was only ten skil- ! 
lings. All except this trifle was on account of the five 
newspapers, being somewhat more than half-a-crown a 
piece, besides twopenot, wliich I afterwards learned liad 
been paid on each when they were posted at Edinburgh. 

In my thirst for intelligence from home, I yielded to 
this enormous charge; and perhaps there might have 
been dearer luxuries; for in my subsequent journey, 
stinting myself to one paper per diem, I found it the 
greatest treat imaginable in tlie circumstances, lint 
certainly there can be no justification of a system which 
puts a prohibition price upon this kind of communica¬ 
tion. The Norwegians have lately obtained a clieap 
internal postage, ordinary letters being charged only 
about fourpence when tlie distance is within a certain 
limit by no moans narrow. I was surprised, however, 
to find that letters cannot be sent after a traveller 
from Norway into Sweden without the postage being 
paid in the Norwegian office. For two countries so 
intimately connected, this is a discreditable state of 
things. I could not help suspecting that it must he 
owing in some measure to that unfortunate jealousy, 
which, with or witliuut just cause, exists on the port of 
Norway towards Sweden. 

'rite cathedral is a massive old struoture, in various 
styles, and partly ruinous, yet all in fine order as far 
as mere care-taking and cleanliness are concerned. It 
struck me as something finer and more interesting than 
tourists and guide-books usually allow. The choir and 
nave are entire, and fitted up as a Lutheran place of 
worship. They exliibit a curious conibinatipn of Nor¬ 
man and early Gothio: architecture, and tlie Ught struc¬ 
ture of arcades above arcades at the altar seemed to liic 
a beautiful thing, though the casts of Thorwalden’a 
Christ and Twelve Apoatlds placed tielow were periia^ 
a litUe incongruous in such a sihiation. 1 believe that .! 
a study Pf the styles of architecturo combing in 
church, and the many curious orusments 
its walls, would amply repay the trontde w.:b6th< ^ 
tour and the examination to an Esgltsh ectrtMdologist 
One is surprised to think of Normy la twelfth 
century prodaoing a fuie of eo ata^.wiidindemr and 
heau^;":'' ,■ 

t i^in experienced on ocmnejbn the warm¬ 
hearted hwqptidlliyM^ Ahuridus 
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cid)<i in th 6 courve of conTcrmtidn/ A few 
yea^ af^), wliM > mmtter of a porter>brewing flFoa .in 
I^ndpn cbancdd to be at their hoiue on a Mimonjiab- 
fiiij tour, the amouiit of the revenue of Norir&y was 
mentioii^—^namely, X.300,000. With this sum, it was 
stated, the governn^nt supported its army of 16,000 
' tibops; its nary, composed of a few war-vessels gnd 
steamers; and the expenses of the government itself, and 
those of its customhouse, judicial establishment, &e. 
'Well,’ said tlie ISngUsh stranger, ‘it is so curious a 
circumstance, that 1 cannot'forbear to mention it, that 
bur firm pays more towards the British revenue than the 
total amount of yours I ’ If Norway considers this fny 
cause of disgrace, site may he consoled in reflecting that 
her guvernmental expenses are on the increase. The 
estimate fur the ensuing year is X.S43,140. For an 
army and navy of amh amount, the charge of li.325,S00 
seems moderate; aM probably the most zealous of our 
fitkncial reformers and advocates of peace would regard 
this as no extravagant sum for a nation of 1,500,000 to 
spend in defending a country extending over fourteen 
degrees of latitude. The Swedes, however, remark with 
some little asperity that while Norway is so suspicious 
and cantankerous towards Sweden, it is content to take 
advantage of the indirect benefits of the Swedish court 
and the Swedish military force, without any return but 
that of hard words and sulky looks. 'How matters ex¬ 
actly stand in this respect 1 do not know; but if I were 
a Norwegian, and saw Sweden willing to keep up more 
troops than there is any occasion for, 1 should certainly 
protest against being held in anyway responsible either 
in money or in gratitude. 

I here made the last of my observations on ancient 
sea-levels. As already mentioned, the rocky hill-face 
overlooking Trondhiem on the west exliibits a dark 
band running across it horizontally. This, on .ascend¬ 
ing to it, proves to be a deep cut in the clifli leaving 
a level ledge, along which you may walk at ease for a 
mile with scarcely any obstruction, and which, very 
little labour would convert into a good carrisgu-way, 
though all the rest of the hill-face is to a high degree 
irregular. Over it rises a steep cliff from twenty to 
forty feet high. In short, it is a terrace of erosion—-that 
is, an ancient shore of the sea, exactly like those in Fin- 
mark, and uot less resembling the beaches on a rocky 
coast of the present day. This terrace proved, on an 
exact measurement by levdling, to be 522 feet above 
the present level of the sea. A detached mass of the 
hill near a place called VoUamshaugen presents a curi¬ 
ous appearance. Its green sides terminate abruptly in 
a sharply-deflned ledge of rook, perfectly flat all round, 
and oiit of this starts up a short column of bare rock, 
with a flat top scarc^ large enough to be the basis of 
a good-sized house, 'niis Isolated ledge is at the same 
level with that already described, ana, h'ke it, is a ter¬ 
race of erosion-^-the shore of urhAt had once been a little 
island. It is altogether a most eloquent and unequi- 
trait of the ancient history of this port of the. 
Vbirhh From the remarkahly-itOlated form of the rocky 
Bumhiit, it had been early Imd hOM of sis a defeiiSible 
posi<tibn, aad it yet bears the name Of Sverroshorg, from 
a castle built it by a Norwegian king of the twelfth 

century. ■■■ ■ 

The TaUey ef rtW sevm^ »iil«s haofcward, 

presents terrac^ of Maywailarittm at lower levels, being 
ail of them It^icati^ ofiwusei in the prwsais by which 
sea and land wei^ l^rtw dowh to; pteseht poini 
, Theadjoteht terminir. 

tlon of my tormer pnrnejr to ^J^ndhieio, jpreseitte Sind- 
lar objects, and in addition, a very grand teitollbni^ u^ • 
asndy chwaotet. whioh; extends for fully twenty Wil« 
island, apparently at about the level w thd tenibe ef 
A'- mwe ■ pMticular 


would hot be anproptiate here. For this t seibr to tlie 
work quoted heioW,* ■'V 

The road to SundBvsill, toohgh apparently a 0 |rdlnsl 
line of communication, has not been fully formed as a 
cHrr|ige-road for much more than twenty years. Mr and 
Mrs James Dickson of Ootfenburg were the first to travel 
by it in a wheeled vehicle. It is still UtUll msed, and 
therefore is not well fhriiisbed wlto uma By great 
good-fortune, there were three youip Aiiow^bountrj'inen 
in the Hotel BeBevue, who had resolved, to travel by 
this route, starting on the same day with myself. Wc 
soon came to an agreement to keep together for the 
sake of company, and for a saving in the expense of 
ibrehud notices. To speak of them more particularly, 
they were only fellow-countrymen in a general sense, 
being in reality the sons of an eminent member of the 
Irish bar. They had made a tout of Western Norway 
in an open drosky, without any servant, ami with mi¬ 
nimised baggage, and now they proposed seeing a little 
of Sweden. It was lucky for us both that we should 
have been able to associate in this manner; for six days 
of solitary travelling, through an almost uninhabited 
country, must otherwise have proved somewhat more 
Iriste than it did 

At Trondhiem I purchased a respectable book, by a 
writer named Tvethe, containing the statistics of Nor¬ 
way. One set of facts presented in it seems sufllcient 
to illustrate the movement of the country in a career of 
prosperity, and to speak favourably also of its moral 
progress. Thg amount of coflee imported in 1819 was 
only 973,370, and of sugar 904,002 pounds; they were, 
in 1846, respectively, 6,737,647, and 7,082,698 poaiHLs. 
The consumirtion of tobacco has advam^d in the same 
time from 1,712,899 to 2,345,133 ptmnds, Coiisidoring 
that the use of coflee represents rational and virtuous 
life, while tobacco represents a vice, or, at the best, a low 
taste, these numbers ought to give comfort to the Nor¬ 
wegian moralist. In Forselfs ' Statistics of Sweden,’ it 
is noted that the coffee imported in 1842 was 6,227,012, 
and the tobacco 3,648,510 pounds (exclusive of a quan¬ 
tity of this article m-exjKirted). If my view of the 
comparative use of cofl'ee and tobacco be a right one, 
Norway will stand morally above Sweden, for the pro¬ 
portion of coffee which it uses is much greater. Teu, I 
may remark, is little used in Norway in Ciimparison witli 
coffee, ^liey make it weak, and call it, with equal ap¬ 
propriateness and modesty, /ai-v«nd—that is, tea-water. 
The use of coffee, however, is one of tlie conspicuous 
features of life in this connfary. 

We left Trondhiem in the morning of the 24th of 
August, on our way to SundsvaU. Had the day not 
unmrtunately been rainy, we should have better enjoyed 
the many toe views which the road presents, as it 
winds northwards alon|t the eOast. Nevertheless, the 
cedm sheets of knd-lockCd water which we passed were 
geumally very beautiful: one called Thete Fiord, in pip:- 
tionlMr, impfessed us nincb. It is a district of micaceous 
slate, and many of rocks, especially near tlie sea, 
are rounded, polished; and scratched. In the evening 
we came to Lovanger, the most northerly town in Nor¬ 
way, excepting Trpmsiie and Hammerfest, and the seat 
of a remartoble traffle between the rude peiipio of the 
north and the merchants of the south; as well as with 
tha nortliem Swedes. It is a neat, dean-looking place, 
at the head of a flord> with a good deal of smiling coun¬ 
try round about it. Qur rest for the night was qt-a 
homely stotimi qaUed Ihynaes, u few miles further dhj 
but ire regretted not stopping at Levangsr, where wis 
should anqutotionably have hud bettor aceonimodatiob. 
Tbtres aretobt 16 plentiful in this part of the Voi^ as 
to Adtuit of a traveller despising the advantages l^di 
.they .present'' 

;ilext morning vre were once more 4apon the road at ^ 
lA dwly hour ; and now toe weatheb to*® ' 

. . . ■ 
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improved, sjnoe we had tp cross to-’dsy over tlie rooua- the vaili^ become* more wimtrwted, they b^in" to 
• tain range which'divides Norway from Sweden. ;Tra- exhibit the usual polishing and'furrowing, the hue of 
versing some high groan'd, we speedily came into the marking being (Oiocident with'that of the valley, whiph 
valley of the Voer (Voerdal), of which Mr Laing gives is east and west As we approach: the plateau of the 
so pleasant an account, as a district of .tbriying^arih^ range, the ground becomes clear of wood, and expands 
placed almost on the Outskirts of civilisatidn. It K^^d; into great slopes, all perfectly sraootlmd, with a few 
to my fellow-travellers and myself a flue^ ppeh, {g^n angular blocks scattered over them. The high valley 
valley; but we should not have bought of praising it tlmugh which the road is carried across the summit is 
highly. 1 felt interested in a largo district Of alluvium ciniously seamed with narrow luagitudinal cuty^ and 
near the euitMuehttie of the river, which is lit the coarse iteac one of these I observed an unusually fine exaniplc 
of being converted from a marshy into a wooded and of the leiscntop/e*, or giants’ tubs, the general character 
arable country. After leaving it, W’e come to the more of which has been already described. The rocks are 
ancient alluvial formations; which arc found, near the here of chlorite schist, in nearly vertical strata. Nciw 
openings of all valleys : objects originally precisely atmi- the remarkable feature of this district, whicli is said to 
lar to the flat just described, but which, being after- be 2000 feet above the sea, is, tliat it is all smoothed 
wards deserted by the sea, and pairtially cut down and and furrowed witli the finest possUde sujwrficial polish, 
carried olT. have at length assumed tlieir present ap- but not in the line of tlie general valley and its lougi- 
pearance of a range of sandy and clayey terraces. These tudinal hollows, but obliquely across thtU line, or nearly 
form a bright green region, where much grass seems to nortli-east and south-west. The agent, which had Iwen 
be realised by the farmers. constrained to go in the direction df tlie valley, east and 

While walking by myself along one of the deepgra- west, had in this opener space beeii_ free to proceed in 
velly roads by which the terraces are ascended (the the line of its own proper impulse; it bad also been of 
I carriages having gone on before), I met a picturesque so massive a character, as to overcome all constraint 
I travelling party, consisting of a young native gentle- from the hollows above-mentioned. I looked round with 
i man on liorseback, two or three baggage-horses, a few wonder upon the hieroglypliica in which nature had 
; dugs, and a group of attendants, with guns and other here painted a part of her own history, and seeing a 
^ weapons for sport. The cavalcade moved slowly, on small piece of the surfatje lying loose, picked it op, pud 
' account of those wiio walkcii. The principal figure hrougtit it away with me, as a memorial of one of tlic 
j looked a good deal like an English gentleman in his most extraordinary scenes 1 haii ever beheld. This 
sporting dress; but I Wiis told lie was a wealthy Swede fragment, thongli little big;^r th.an the crown of a hat, 
on his way to some sporting quarters in Bor way. Being ia amply sufUcient to testify that the cutting of the 
. under the imiiression that he was a countryman of my surface has gone sheer through the stratifl<uition, and is 
own, I was careful to make no advanues to him, not- perfectly independent of deavap and all other acces- 
witlistanding our meeting in so remote a solitude. Had sory circumstances, to which it has been sometniies 
I I known that he was a Swede, I miglit have attempted attributed on supposition by those who, merely from 
a brief conversation. Vfe passed each otlier with a having never seen it, arc disposed to be incredulous as 
. courteous salute, and 1 could not help turning about and to tiic actual cause. 

I contemplating the party as long as it remained in sight. Tlie descent on the Swedish side is comparatively 

! Such, I reflected, must have been the manner of travel- gentle, and the traveller soon finds himself passing over 
ling of a Scottish chieftain or laird in tlie aixteenth ground of a totally difierent character from the western 
! century. It was a glimpse of the old primitive life of valleys. He quickly perceives that an abundance of 
I our own country, seen by reflection in the present life detrital matter covers the surface. It spreads in sandy 
I of one somewhat liehind it in the march of civilisation, plains interspersed with peat-boga. Water-laid gravel, 
The road, by and by, leaves the 'V'tairdal, and passes which cannot be believed to have been anything but 
into a lateral, rooky valley, which it pursues by steep the work of the sea, appears scarcely 200 feet below tlie 
inclinations till we cross over the summit-level iaf the summit-level. At Skalstuen, the first station on the 
country. Population and cultivation now' give place to Swedish side, one of the sandy plains terminates in a 
thin pine-forests, spread over great rooky slopes, amidst sort qf tongue or projecting ridge—a new and striking 
which there are no human habitations besides the lonely object in the configuration of the ground. It is tlie first 
inns where we stop to cliange. horses. My attention of the celebrated iisar of Sweden, of which 1 shall after- 
was here attracted by the extraordinary condition of wards have occasion to speak more particularly, lu 
the Woods. In sylvan scenery, hetotofore, I had always the drive from this station to the next, Skaijerustugan, 
Been the utmost care taken of the timber, as a valuable there are many more specimeuB, generally appearing as 
kind of property. Uere was a totally different state of upiiendages of sandy or gravelly terraces. Judging 
things. Everywhere were seen prostrate, trees, rotting from what I saw to-day, I would have supposed them 
awdy, and old trees still erect, but &Uing into ruin, to be relics of alluvial sheets, taking tliis peculiar 
Noble pines, of seventy feet high, and as straight as an ridgy shape from some circumstances attending the 
arrow, had in manifedd .instances been rudely cut down withdrawal of the sea. They imutain many rounded 
at about four feet above the ground; their waut of stones, .wiiicli have come from a distonce—granite, 
market value making it of no importance to out low gneiss, &c.—-besides many of the schistous rocks of the 
or to cut neajdy. These trunks were usually half- district; also many blitcks of all these rocks scattered 
burned, impiyiiig that the sole aim of the country- over and imbedded in them. 

people was to get quit of them as an encumbrance to At Bkalstuen, while waiting for soinb Swedish money 
the ground. It was distressing to see such fine natural in exchange for our retoaiuhig stocks of Nor wegian coin, 
objects, and so iutrinsioally valuable a eommodity, a hative sportsman, whsi seemed temporarily settled : 
treated in this i^ominious manner; bit it was simply there, came up and addressed mo in Ereiieh. FiSdihij 
ai:|tos^t of there being no population at band to use me to be an English stranger, bq entered into, a disser-* 
.tiie timber, and no means of Carrying it oconomically tatidn onthe game of the district, which, from his ter 

* IKirt; did not appear to he very attractive, file,titen;; 

The l^tltatioh on the Norwegian side is a lonely one ofilbred'for my inspection a musket witli a. pectdlat . 
cailed Koiigatuen, where, I was told, the innkee^t re- ateafigement for loading, which, he said; wm-sc^e 
qiiltos some extracurdloary privfieges to induce him to pride, hod been invented by a Swedish come^naoldieir,: ; 
keep an open doqr for travellers and btdtihg fpr their and was now adopted generally A- p^adii 

horses. Even here, however, though i.t is probably at the end of the stock was.:qpeniiwt^'c^irhi^e, |iiid 
1800 feet above the sea, I found the family engaged in the cliarge laid into it, after which if ifat ddjvu 
cutting some flue natural grass. Hitherto the loeks ahfl fastened. It was like BCimmont’i linodq of" 
w'ithtak sight of the road had uppesred tengb, as if feeding his patent, Alexis St" Mayt^n. by "P 

^mptfiromtbe aucieat glacial fbtoet s hut now, when his stomAch and de]^iitit^l\b|| WdlHr, .auil then 
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■enter into iny/views. A number of peasants^nelpi- 
bours witb had dropped in to cbat with the famiiy—‘sat 
oil a iform' in the tcitchen, looking at me without one 
particle of inteliigence in their eyes, while 1 kindled 
fires ill two rooms, and, with Quiet’s sssistanq||%ot a 
pot hung on to boil water. Theto ww w 'obH^ 
lined with the inky fur of a thousand niakiRgs, and 
whioli, therefore, could not be encouBte»to. There was 
no teapot: neither were there any pro'risions but eggs 
and coflbe. I forget how We miuiaged to grt some bsa 
prepared j but the meal was altogetlier a wretched one, 
and wo ‘ bitterly thought of the morrow.’ 

That morrow came with an equally miserable break¬ 
fast, as well as a continuation of the previous evening’s 
drizzle; so we commenced our fourth day’s journey in 
no great good-humour. The country over which we 
passed is generally open, there being only rocks perking 
up licre and tliere. On some of these 1 observed stria: 
in a different direction from what is common—namely, 
from north-west to sontli-east, which is not always, 
thougli it is sometimes, the direction of the valley in 
wliich we were travelling. Owing to the peculiar su¬ 
perficial formations, the rivers iii this district manifest 
a tendency to expand into lakes. Numerous Osar are 
seen, many of them in a direction transverse to the 
rivers and lakes. Eight or ten appeared all at once on 
the borders of a lake passed between Haste and Ostcr- 
suud. Having to pause on the borders of this lake for 
a boat by which to cross,.! took a saunter along its 
sliorcs, and at a sheltered spot fell in with an illuatra- 
ti<ni of the bs-formation in certain little ridges whicli 
had been left by tlie water on its drying down to a 
lower level. The whole object was a perfect miniature 
of wliat we see exemplified on a gigantic scale in tbc 
country at large. 

It was pleasant about the middle of the day, whicli 
liad meanwhile become fair, to come within sight of a 
well-built, whitewaslied, rather gay-looking town on the 
borders of a lake* being tlie only object of the kind 
between ficvanger and Suiidsvall. This is Ostersund, 
tlie capital of its province. Notwithstanding a note of 
alarm from Murray as to the charges at the hotel, it was 
witli a feeling of eagerness that wo drove up to that 
place and ordered dinner, a meal which we had not par¬ 
taken of for four or five days. It proved marvellously 
good; and the whole expense for the four persons, in- 
etuding a bottle of Madeira, was 10 rigs—equal to 11s. 
3d. sterling; so we unanimously voted that our firiend 
of Albemarle Street had been misinformed. Our even¬ 
ing drive to Grimnaes was through a district presenting 
vast nmnbers of granite blocka scattered over the sur¬ 
face, being fragments of the rock licre prevalent. I 
again found surfaces marked in a north-west to sontli- 
east direction,'being contrary to tliat most common., 
Urimnaes ptored to be another poor station, though 
not «o wretcduaily jpoor as Berge. We now saw that 
we had made a biid selection of stopping-places all 
through our joiirne}^ though how far ft is remediable 
I ctiuid not pretend to say. Uniioubtedly, however, we 
had uuiide one toistake-: in not sending on ourforebud 
each evening to otder STrangenients for our aocommo- 
dation. By auiSh si procedure tnuch of the inconve¬ 
nience ★ekadiufifeod might have been obviated. 

We recointoeueed next morning, 

attd pMSeii tiitpu^ ft granite dfttrict^^^ by ridges 

and blocks; AiwHhe second station onwards (Jartit 
, Hltogon), tile wcatitorheing agreeable,! walked on a mile 
before the carirlag«i and obs^el' the features.\of the 
country ihore ‘narrbwly. Great rid^ ^ loose toatter 
appear near tho ii^, sometimes terrace 

form, aU thickty ootetod with tteea Ju^ing from the 
breaks of the surface thkde forithe siip^ of road;metal, 
the general composiifoa ap^Kd m^toii^lihce^toat 
is, clayey^ witii nests cd 'Waterlaid i«ntd. and induded 
angular itenes; but there is oftou an, Idl^tidisatioa on 
the surface t thus still supporidbg.the of a auceesr 
Sion of the giscial period by one' nf litiinetsldn. WO’ 
dined) aocording to fiftebud aotfiJi^' at a 'i^ioe called 


BorgsjSbyn, whicli seemed a considerable impruvenieut 
upon previous stations, not to speak of the group of 
iiouses by which the inn is Snrroundedj and the cluster ' 
of people who had met to see lis alight.. Brom tlie neat 
appearance of the detached saloon into Whicli we were 
sliown, we expected an entertainment net much, if any¬ 
thing, short of Ostersund. A dish of eels, or, mojo pro- 
pe»ly, one large eel dished, made its appearance, and 
wo treated it rather tenderly, in *tiie expectation of 
better solacements to come. Followed a large dish of 
gooseberry-fool with milk, which my young coinpaniods 
attacked with great zeal. I Imng off, under the impres¬ 
sion that it would suit better at the elose of dinner; 
but on inquiry, it was ascertained tliat the eel and the 
gooseberries were designed as the wliole of our repast. 
There was no help for it, except- tliat n good joke is 
worth half a dinner at any time. Quist, unable to eat 
his share of tiie cel, had merely bread mid milk. So 
much, for the liospitalitios of Borgsjbbyo. Tlie cliarge, 
howe'Ver, must be allowed to have been modest, being 
only 2^ rigs for the gentlemen, and half a dollar for 
Quist, or .38. 4 ^d. in alL 

In the hitter part of the day’s drive we passed along 
tlic valley of the Njurunda, and for tlie first time since 
crossing the summit began to observe sand and beds of 
river-mud. A more curious object was an <»*, or sand- 
ridge, running down the valley, occasionally interplait* 
ing with tlic river, generally from 20 to 40 feet higli. 
Tlie road, for a considerable space, passes along the. top 
of it, and the traveller wonders to find the river in the 
hollow close under on one side, while the hollow on tlie 
other side is dry meadow-ground. Vast quantities of 
loose stones are everywhere strewed about, except wliere 
cultivation has caused their removal; and the mixture 
of tliese objects with bleached stumps and trunks of 
trees, as well as green and living vegetation, produces a 
somewhat extraordinary landscape. A few villages were 
passed to-day, and grain crops began to appear, tlie ele¬ 
vation above the sea-level being now probably under 
500 feet. The always joyful sight of Hie first reaping 
of the season liere met our eyes. Wu stopped for the 
night at Kjallsta, which proved a tolerable place, 
though still deliuieiit in many things which we thought 
necessary. 

I rose next morning at an unusually early hour, and 
■walked two miles back to have a leisurely examination 
of the <h. It here runs along the middle of the valley, 
on tbc left bank of tlie river, winding slightly, but 
generally in the same direction as the valley, which is: 
north-west and soutVi-eaat by compass. The greatest 
elevation is about 70 feet above the river, the breadth 
from J 00 to .300 feet. The constitution here is gravelly; 
but farther down the valley it always becomes more 
and more sandy, though gravel is seldom altogetlier 
lost sight of. It terminates at a contraction of the 
valley a little below the Nedansjo station. 

At Wattjom the road crosses over from the Njurunda. 
valley to a minor oiie, where we tegln to find denser 
population and bustling harvest operations. Our at¬ 
tention is here attracted by a harytot apparatas, new 
to us, but which , we found to be preyalent thrbughout 
Sweden generally—linniety, a tall frame of ivood with 
cross beams, somewhat like a clbthes-screeh, but on a 
gigantic scale—the purjpbto of this'hefog the speedy 
drjdhg of the sheaves which are bouhdit^iti for the sake 
of ready exposure to the air. Our forenboh’s drive was 
enlivened by'the cheerfol sight of the. auttijnnal %lds, 
and the knowledge that we were approaehiog the eriiS 
of ft long and toilsome jodtney. At length, At two 
o’doek. TO entered the town of IfondsvMl, ime: 
emerg^; at the Aaifare, into clean clothes; 
commodktlbu; and a civilised si^le eating.’'' We" have 
fadien five and ft-half days t»'TO^i|^tnigr,of 80 mhes 
from Troadiiiem. Were it to do, mtat dgefni to could 
'impro^'.a-B|tie.' 'iip(m.','ai||F ,miMqgetoettts,'' We.0.0ld 
adopt', tbe''li^ivi^'kR'''cMfr''eto&^iqp^ hwhl,’.' 

T^tvftiiger; second, Uyfld eg Btroea), a long 
day’s jourttoy, but frMi Hurray; 






otambeeS’s)^^ jdtwifiwu 


' Oitertiina! jfburtih, SfeiWfjBhy” (notwithstanding 
.♦he eei-dinner); fifth, Snn^vidl. Finally, we should 
i^ice pin to teiid fiaHoe of dur intended arrival to each 
iftaHon where we were, to sleep; because, travellers 
.being fo few, the pedple are . otherwise totally nnpre- 
pjued, and the guests must therefore fare badly ; 

' when^ with premdhitlop, it is wonderful how good 
BO entertainoieht may be had. B. C?' 


JOHN bOAD THE llEBEL, 

Ik a note to a passage in Macaulay’s ‘ History of Eng¬ 
land,’ which describes the sufferings of the rebels con¬ 
demned by Judge Jeffries during the ‘bloody assize’ 
which succeeded the Puke of Monmouth’s insurrcetion, 
the author says, ‘ Tl«e best account of the sufferings 
of those xelwls who were sentenced to transportation is 
to be found in a very curious narrative written by .Tohn 
Ooad, an honest, God-fearing carpenter, wlio joined 
Monmouth, w.Hs badly wounded at Philips-Norton, was 
tried by Jeffries, and was sent to Jamaica.’ This raa- 
nusoript found its way into Mr Macaulay’s hands in a 
mutilated state; but the fragments have since been 
diwaivereil, put together, and printed. It forms a hit of 
extremely curious contenijasrary history.. 

The ‘ Memorandtim of the Wonderful Providences of 
God to a Poor unworthy Creature during the time of 
the Duke of Monmouth’s TlebuUiuu, and to the lievoln- 
tioii in 1688, by John Coad, one of the Suff'erers,* is 
prefaced by a few remarks, from which we learn that 
when Monmouth first landed at Lyme in Dorsetshire, 
Ooad dwelt at Stoford, a hamlet of Berwick parish, near 
Yeovil In Somersetshire, lie was manifestly possessed 
of a certain amount of landed estate, iaasmnuh as he 
was fiMled on to serve iu the militia, to which only 
such persons were at that time liable. He performed 
this aeryice with no goiKl-will, for he was much opposed 
to; the popish tendencies of the existing government, 
bning a stanch Independent. Ills ‘ raemofandimi' cora- 
mahees by stating, in the orthography peculiar to his 
time, that ‘ After the death of King Charles the Second, 
and the advance of the Duke of Yorke to the crowne, 
Pcipery and arbitrary government did more visll^Jy ■i-P' 
pear in contia.viaIl and unwearyed plotting and edntriv- 
ing to weakdh the Protestant party, which pare great 
cause of feare of the subversion of our religion and 
liberties, from which we had great hopes of deliverance 
by the Duke of Monmouth's appearance, and declara¬ 
tion fertile I’roteatant religion and liberty, who arrived 
at Lyme llth of July 1088. 'The I8th day, being eom- 
mamfed out in my tra'ine armes for King James, went 
from home witli full resolution to goe to the duke’s 
assistance as soone as I could; but considering tlie 
weight of this affair, and the danger of such an euterr 
prise, had great reasonings within mo while niarehihg 
in the king’s traihe: thei hellish oaths and ribaldrjlr of 
many of riiat company strengthened my resolutions in 
going off. But tlie two opposites in my apprehension 
was plainly Popery lind slavery;, and Protestantism and 
iSbeSty. To contend for tlie former, and oppose the 
lattm. Was directly against my principle and conscience. 
The conclusion then was, it is best to keepe peace (mo-st 
well tibianoble resolution} within though there was war 
withtmt ; better to incur the wrath^f an earthly king 
than an Almighty Odd.’ 

Had all the rebels-—especially We ateh-rebef Mon¬ 
mouth—been actuated by the same unselffsh motives as 
John Goad, the bloodless Eevolutibn of IdfiS would 
have lieen anticl|iht|d :;hy one three years earlier, aiid 
one which would/hUi^ been, like most other success¬ 
ful rehellimis, a struggle for k deeply-tooted jprincipiR 
In the duke’s case .lit war orpriVate ambition; 

and when this was dlfeowred, friauds bdoled, and hum- 
. bier adherents held back.;, for nieU w^ not Bgbt for 
I**^**'^;2*****®" ’*^**®** are the reprasentativea of 
nri^^l^. This was proved by ti^ SUedet^ding ebanm 
M ItPh irbioh was a happy hecause a bkwdless one. 

Cop a oompazdoRs appear to have been neither loyal 


nor brave; for ‘ the next dayt’ the autobiographer con¬ 
tinues, 'we adyanoed froSB Charde towards Axminster ; 
hnt on the news of the enemy’s being at hand, t]ie''minst 
werekdriren with feare backward, but I was drawU by 
love, forward ; Mid next morning, wading througli a 
river to escape, watches, being tbe .l6ih day, came to 
Axminster, aiid tendered myself and armes to the duke, 
was kindly accepted, where I found Mr Fergnson at 
prayer; and soon after Major Foxe gave the orders of 
the army, giving strict charge against swearing, thiev¬ 
ing, and plundering, &c. wiW penalties on the breach 
thereof,’ ' 

It will be remembered that it was Ferguson who, 
about three weeks after, preached the famous sermon 
on the eve of the battle of Sedgoratior (Sunday, 5th 
July 1685), taking for his text the awful iinprecatiou 
by which the Israelites who dwelt beyond the Jordan 
cleared themselves from the charge of rebellion brought 
against them by their brethren on the other side of the 
river.* Coad proceeds to state, that from Axminster ite 
and his oonipanions travelled eastward to Keyiisham, 

‘ where the enemy came upon us at unawares, and as- I 
saulting 3 passages to the towns, but could not pro- I 
voile, but retreated with the loss of about 20 men, wliero 
I came to push of pike with them, yet througli the pro- 1 
lection of GiA had no harm. F>om hence, marching 
eastward, we lay one nigiit at Ptiilipa-Norton. Next 
morning oiir enemies, enming on us by surprise, at¬ 
tacked the north-west entrance to the townc, guarded 
only with two companies, of which 1, being in one, re¬ 
ceived a shot through my left-hand wrist, and also 
under my left breast, at which instant falling to the 
ground, bleeding excessively, lay under foot during the 
fight, being cut dovrn, but not cut off; cast down, but 
nut forsaken; for the fight being over, was taken up 
alive, but almost without sense of seeing or feeling. 
Some means were used to stop the blood; but my 
wounds being judged mortal, and wondcriiig I was not 
dead, the ehirurgions nrfused to dress my wounds, hut 
the same evening, notwithstanding the great ratne 
which fell, our camp moving eastward, I was cast on a 
waggon with few clothes about me. The shaking of the 
waggon made my wounds bleed afresh; yet my senses 
being something restored, despairing of life, X desired 
death, but could not obtain it: went on eastward to 
towiie. The good and gracious God still showing his 
power, in my weakness bearing me up as it were by 
miracle of niercy, being in great measure destitute of 
all outward aecommodations, as friends, food, raiment, 
or physitian. Then returning westward, after .3 days 
lying in my blood undressed, came to Sliepton Mullet. 
Next morning obtained the favour of iH-ing dressed. 
One Mr Hardy, an aiMthecary in Lyme, cutting off' my 
•bloody clothes, stetohed and stuck fast to nty body, in 
searching found the bullet lodged in thp loins of my 
back, cut it out ; but the army being riill in motion, 
and marching westward, bwl no opportunity of being 
dressed, until 1 came to Middlesex, wh@e meeting witli 
roy wife in the time of the 4 days Act of Pardon, being 
disabled as to any further service, came aw^ intending 
to lay hold on ^e act; but the same day was taken 
with a violent fever, could reach no farther than Lm)g 
Sutton,/where I could obtain neither physitian nor 
chirurgion. My condition seemed dismal and desperate; 
yet by the goodness and mercy of my Qod, and the 
slender meahes that was used by the midwife of the 
place, who adventured to come to roe privately by night 
for A while, life was prolonged, the swelling and tage of 
niy wniinds tomething abated; an incredible deal of 
Waterish MkM working still out of the wound of foy 
baeke, wjss, ietjll under great afflictipii, yet tormigh tlie 
mWi^bf iHjmfe neighbours, was deprived of the assist 

It Wu whBe In tliis deplorable condiidnh <^at Ooad 
heafd of the total rdutt^ the Duke of Monmonth’s fql- 
towet> ait Sedgemoor, Being in the band* iff enemies; 

'.*ysShua,«bsp,x^'vetseS2.' 
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they triumplted over him, helpless as he was. 'One 
night,* he says, * there came soldiers on purpose, having 
had information who and what I was, as they e#6re 
desperately they would kill me, and put me out of the 
pain. .’As they came up stain, one oftliem hiy^ga 
pistol in his hand, fired in the chamber where I lay: 
tlie pistol, being overloaded, did me no harm, but hurt 
his liand that discharged it, which lii^ him run down 
cursing and swearing as fast as he came up stairs.’ 

These people informed- against bimj and he was in¬ 
carcerated in Bchester jail for ten or eleten weeks, at 
the end of which he was drawn in a train to Wells 
assize, ‘where,’ he says, ‘we had a church for our 
prison, a hoard for ray hra, and somethhig more than 
the shadow of death for ray comfort.’ Judge JeflHes, 
as is too well known, made short work of these trials, 
and honest John Cuad, all wounded as he was, was sen- 
tence<l to be relieved of his snlTerings by death. Having 
pleaded guilty, he was condemned to be hanged and 
quartered, along with COO more. He heard his sentenec 
with fortitude. ‘ Kven,’ he states, * wlien I stood before 
the bloody Nero, Geo. Jefferies, I found such inward 
support and lionifort, that I could not say that I feared 
any evil; but when above 600 condemned men fell on 
tlieir knees, and most dolorously cried fot mercy, 1 could 
not bow a knee or speake a word for mercy ; but had 
such workings of spirit,, and something did, as it were, 
speake within me, that if it were a thing possible to be 
done, 1 would not. exchange conditions with the judge 
at the boiicli tlmugh I was condemned at,the bar.’ 

It was ordereii, however, that the courageous car¬ 
penter should not die by the hands of the executioner. 
His oscatKi is so singular, that it partakes more of the 
nature of romance than reality. Soon after he had 
remved his condemnation, ‘ while,’ he relates, ‘ I was 
at prayer with many others, in a morning came my 
sister tliat attended me, and calling hastily upon me, I 
went to her; and she told me there was an officer come 
into the cloister to call 200 men for Jamaica; she ranch 
pressed me to endeavour to get out amongst them, she 
being much troubled that morning by an information 
that she had, that my flesh Was to be hung up before 
my dote, at which she swooned away twice that morn¬ 
ing. I, seeing her in so sorrowfiil a plight, did go with 
her to the officer, and privately told him the circum¬ 
stances I was under, and offered him a fee to take me 
into his list, wliicli he refused, but told me that when 
lie called a man that did not answer, 1 might answer to 
his name, and step in. To deny my name 1 was cautious 
of, and stood by while many others under my circum¬ 
stances went in, for I judg^ there was near 30 saved 
iiy so doing. I seeing the list fiill, went away ; bat such 
was the wondcrfiil providence of God, there stood a 
poor woman of Charde, a stranger to me, who observed 
one of the company unwilling to be transported, came 
after me, and pulling me to the man, he hastily shifted 
himself out of the string, and put me in his place, and 
told me if I was called, his name was Jo. Hatker.’ 

The danger had, however, not yet passed away; for 
while on the road, and resting at Sherbourne in Dorset¬ 
shire, where Coad was well known, a constable recog¬ 
nised him, and demanded of tiie officer of the ennVoy 
whether Coiid's name was in the list of transports, he 
apparently knowing that it had been already inscribed 
in tlie‘dead list,' 'The fellow insisted on seeing the 
former document, and not finding John's name upon it, 
went away, leaving the wretched carjienter in hourly 
■ dread of being recalled to the gallows—a fate which had 
actually happened to one Shepherd the day before. But 
in tlie end the whole party got sidely on board ship at 
Weymouth, and set sail for jamaioa. 

The hardriiips suffered on the voyage may be judged 
of from one sentence in the jotuii^l:-,-* The of 
ship shut ninety-nine of us under deck in a veiy srtiall 
room, where we <jould not lay our^ives dbWn wiHibut 
laying one upon another.’ DiigaMa af the nioa^ shock¬ 
ing character were the consequence t and twenty-two of 
the convicts died| besides sevisrsl tu the er^ and free 


passengers. Happily the Voyage was remarkably shtwt, 
for it only lasted .«ix weeks and three dsys, the ship 
arriving at Port Royal on the 24th Nptwmber 1683. On 
landing, Coad was sold to a Mr Hutchehson for L.12 j; 
bat became so ill, that the ^ctor left; biin for a dead 
man. ‘But,’ ejaculates the pious convict, ‘jt pleased 
the'Lord again to show his iwwey, love, inerigi',.sgood- 
nes;, and truth, in my weake, low, destitute ooncitioUi 
When friends failed, pbysitian failed, hopes fkitedi yet 
He failed me not; but to the admiration of all about me 
I was raised up, and raaile again a monument of His 
mercy, and made a wonder to myself for what end 1 1 
should be preserved through so many dangers and 
visible deaths.’ 

After Coad had worked among negroes as a slave, 
enduring a variety of hardships, the news arrived in 
1688 of the expulsion of James II. from the throne of 
Great Britain, anil the landing of the Prince of Orange. 
This intelligence brought with it hopes of freedom; but 
it was iiot till May 1690 that a new governor of Jamaica 
was appoiilted, and from him emancipation was expected. 
This was petitioned for at first without success; but 
Coad drew up another petition, and determined to pre¬ 
sent it at a fitting opportunity. One evening he watched 
the govenior walking in his garden, acid backed by a 
companion, seized timt moment for his purpose. ‘ We 
came to the first guard, and told them we had busiaess 
to ray lord. They said, pass on. When wc came to the 
second guard, we told them that we bad business to my 
lord. What is your business ? said they. Then 1 de¬ 
livered the petition, which they read, and'one of them 
carried it to the governor his master, and waited for his 
answer at the entrance of the house; and we were de¬ 
tained at the other gate, and could see him walk to and 
fro in the court, perusing the petitiou, and cousidciing 
the matter a considerable time.’ 

This must have been a moment of surpassing sus¬ 
pense. 

‘At length he [the governor] asked where are the 
men? The men that waited his motion beckoned to 
us, and we went in before him, wlio received us very 
kindly. With a cnmpUiuent of a small bow he asked me, 
Are you one of the men that was with me before? I 
answered, No, my lord; I never saw your excellency till 
this day. His answer was, I have received an order to 
set you all free; and the king liath given orders for 
your coming.home: go and pay your respects to your 
master, and in two or three days your business simll be 
accomplished. I humbly thanked his excellency, and 
wished him a happy government, and withdrew. The 
tidings went through the town like ligiitning, and our 
fellow-sufierers met us in the street before we got into 
our quarters, makmg a great noise. They would have 
an ox roasted in the street. I told them that we were 
ordered by the governor to behave ourselves respect¬ 
fully Jw our masters, and if they would make such disr 
turbaiice, I would iiegonc and leave them as 1 found 
them. They replied they would go and giv%U8 wine ; 
I told them we would have none of their wine j wl with 
many persuasions we sent them to: their ImusesVaiid we 
showed ourselves to both our masters, with one and the 
same man,'who said, 1 hear you have got your freedom. 
We answered, We have the king’s order by the gover- 
nour for it.’ 

After many delays and difficulties, Coad was shipped 
home, and reached Plymouth on the fifth anniversary, 
of bis sad lanffing at Port Royal—namely, on ttm 
24th November 1690. On arriving in his native town, 
he found his irife and three sons living, but in ppor 
circumstances. ' Even after his return ftom hani^- 
m^t, therefore, his troubles had not ceased, ifjtihoUgh, 
as the author of the preface to./his .meihbvandum 
qiiaintly remarks, ‘his courage Was ^^hakenf’for soim 
after, his wife dying, be took Unto bltuiiisiliial^ old age 
another-^ woman young enough 
The offspring of tlfis uaioa vtoto u 
fiirmer, Thomas, became a dineoRng toini|iiwt iiff Dork¬ 
ing in Surrey, where may sldllhS aaea it niusal tahlef to 










Off 


[-r&U oiiHnary/ Sarah, married; aiid li wM 

' An the death of her granddaughter—whh wa« buried at 


'fit Cron near Winchester in ISOS—that the original 
manusptlpt, front which the present little work is 
printed, was found la her trunk. When John^ Coad 
died, or what became of the rest, of his family, is not 
known: all that cot^d be discovered was, that there are 
now in Stoford churchyard tombstones marking.the 
rcstingplaees ef maty of his name and lineage. * 
Every lovitg' of tile minuter lineaments of history will 


vinoe mo of my cyii ways; but that girl’s ridicnle of my 
mother I couid hotstand, Ser grief was brouglit homo tof 
me, and not to mo alone, but to many. I do believe that 
niglit was a great blessing to many. X was so unhappy, 
th<ah the next day 1 tried to get out of siglit to proy t and 
whesilwt to a hidtqgi>Iato, I found three girls on their 
knees. W e comforted each other, and tium how wo siwke 
of our mothers I Mine was defid. She '^n: this world be¬ 
lieving me past hope—hut tho picture of l«ir grief made 
mu earnest in seatoli of that peace which endureth for 
ever.— Mrs(MMm. 




brought this instructive and . interesting niemoranduin 
to light 


THE TUttN Or MFB. 

From forty to sixty a map, who has properly regulated 
himself, may he ounsidered as in Xus prime' of iiip. ills 
matured strength of constitotion renders him almost im¬ 
pervious to the attacks of disease, and experience has 
given his judgment the soundness of almost infallibility, 
ills mind is resolute, firm, and equal; ail bis funotions arc 
in the highest order; he assnmes the mastery over his has!- 
ness; builds up a competence on the foundation he has j 
laid in early manhood, and passes throngb a period of life 
attended by many gratifications. Having gono a year or 
two past sixty, he arrives at g critical petioil in the road of 
existence; Oie riveO of death flows before him, and ho 
remains at a stand-stitL But athwart this river is a via¬ 
duct called ‘Hie 'rum of I jfc,’wlucli, if crossed safely, 
leads to tho valley of ‘Old Age,’ around whicii the river 
winds, and then flows beyond, without boat or causeway i 
to effect its passage. Tiio bridge is, however, constructed 
of fragile materials, and it depends upon how it is trodden 
witetlior it bend or break. Gout, apoplexy, and other had 
characters also arc in the vicinity to waylay tlie traveller, 
and tlu-ttst him from the pass; hut let him gird up his 
loins, .provide himself witli a fitting staff,and he may 
tEadgh'mi m safety with perfect composure. To quit meta- 

f )hpr, the * thru of life’ is a turn eltiier into a prolonged 
ife or into the grave. . Tlie system and powers having 
.. reached their utmost expansion, now begin cititer to close, 

■ like flowers at sunset, or break down.at once. One injudi¬ 
cious stiihalant, a single fatal exoitement, may force it 
beyond its strength; wlulo a careful supply of props, and 
the withdrawal of all that tends to force a plant, will 
sustain it in beauty and in vigour until night ha- entirely 
set.—jflfei .SswMoe o/Zf/S. , 

COMPOrSD INTEREST. 

The following simple rule will show the number of years 
in wldeh a single snni wfll become double in amount, by 
tho accumulation of compound interest, for all rates of 
interest not exeeeding 10 per cent.:—IMvido seventy by 
the rate of interest imr cent., and tho quotient is tho 
nnmher of years required. Thus 70 divided Xiy ten, wilt 
■give seven years; by live, 14- years; by fonrj'nearJy IB 
years; by three, nearly S3 years; by two, 3.ii yeafa— Nme$- 
^IMfcrpata^apk. ‘ 

THE CONVICT Clltl.. 

Weil, do yen «», at night we used to amuse eacli'othor 
■by telling our tricke^gging one anotiier on in daring, 

. vioo, and Wickedness. Xvell, amongst ns wo hod one un- 
eommon clever girl—a .first-cato mimic, and she Used to 
■ eauso us graiid sport, and was a vast favourite: she used 
, to make ns roar with laugiiter, TiVeil, this ton liad been 
, going bn for weeks; shb liad gone tltrongh most of her 
chamoters, from the gAVernot to tite turnkey, when she 
starts on a new tack, ahd commenced taking off Parson 
Gowper and Father Tlierry. Some way it did not take, 
to site wmit hack to Kewgate, and- eanio ffrs : Fry to the 
very ilfe; but it WoWd not do; wo .did. ihgt keefn to c;^joy 
it—there washb itili toit tor tta< th^^^g hc^n ah^' 
tlie ship’s Jeavtolbd!^ hnt bogging of 

us to ti»;i ovmlKitoVs:,lbaf; end tir^, in Kptoiiioking, jest¬ 
ing siMjrt, she SohWi and hade us giod-hyr Wclhhow It 
)iapt>cned 1 know hot; bht one after tlie bthitowo began to 
cry, and ‘ Stay, stay, hot my inbthtoif* said one.' ‘ liet Mrs 
Fry alone. Fattier ®ii«*ry must iltoV bh XwbUght here, n«» 
Farsgiyh*’^’*''~v^hf> etoy.' XVem, flhudidat^; but tes**' 

‘ ’ the whole of that nigh|. Eterythihg hipi 
i mo : good people hM sought to vain to^h^ 


THE ‘CROCHET-WORKEB.’ 

suaoBsTED ay xtvv's ricrcHK in thk exhibition os this 
novAi. ACAnxMV, 1S49. 

Sub with what nimble cose her fingers ply 
The oolaored threads, that deoiior-oolaured grow 
By contrast with the hook of Ivory, 

And flngors pure as the transparent glow 
That tints the shell, or in the virgin roso 
‘ Blushes in praise of its own loveliness!' 
liOoping and twisting, dropping with a close. 

In all the beaiitifal unconsclousnese 
Of industry intent. Dear Beauty 1 stay 
Thy busy Angers, and look up and bless 
Me with a smile; from crochet-work 1 pray 
Spare me a glance I Yet, u»—I must confess 
Ttion tearhest much by silcnoe. llaiipiuess, 

I see, isoceupatioii; for thy face 
Is not a blank of pretty thoughtla.ssness, 

But I'odalent in innocence and grace. 

Graeo to tho gracioiis-.guodncsR to the good I 
Rest in endurance—Uope, submisaion's child ! 

Bo God ordains: and leaves, alas i the rude 
To chafe in sorrow, by robciliun wild. 

I'll not be Jealous of thy web, dear maid I 
Cast on thy stitohes fast and manifold; 

Let thy mind struggle still in thought, unstayed, 
Vnscathedhyphantom tempters, lenfuld 
Thy image to my deariMt memory— 

A treasure of the beautiful within— 

To teach and inntely preach of industry. 

Saviour subordinate of man from sin! 

Oboiiue Seuuwick. 


V TO BaCBEI.O»8 :IN PARTICULAR. 

See, my friend, that you make your house a home. A 
house is a mere skeleton of bricks, laths, plaster, and wood ; 
a home U the residence not merely of the body, but of 
the lieort. it is a pl.acc for the affections to untold and 
develop thomselvce--fdr children to love, and Icum, and 
play in—for husband and wife to toil smilingly together, to 
moke life a liiessing, A house where the wife is a slatteru 
and a sIovoQ cannot be a homo: a house where the hus¬ 
band is a drunkard cannot be a home; a bouse wliero 
there is.hu happy fireside, no book, no iicwgi>at>cr, above 
all, where there is no religion and no Bible, how eaii it be a 
home? My bachelor brother, there oannot, by any possi¬ 
bility, he a home where there is no wife. To talk of a homo 
without Jove, we might as well exiwet to And an English 
fireside in one of tlie pyramids of Egypt.—K, /*. 7A in 
Motal It^oriiuir's Almanacjfiir tnSO. 

' ■IeNVEHTION Wi» WISCOVEltoNG THE FDSITtoN OF AN 
BNKMV AT NiGHT.' 

TTio ‘Carcase,’ fired at 'Wooivyich oh Captain Boxer's 
plan, was a bcautifid spectaele, the shells ascending to a 
gitoat oltitiide, and when at the highest iHiint, ah explosion 


e Messrs Lengncma 


jy j s«a tsaaw DwvsvsE wcaciw uaa.uasvsasiS| 

owing to tho imint of the comiiass from wliiuli the wiml 
wwi blowtog at the time, and lighting the part of tho 
oeihnionwd Which it descended with a light'; hOarly cquat 
to wHat;to j|iven by a full moon on a clear night. 


Fhi?lIlgtqd 'to'‘Wi A R. OnAMBXRS, High street, IMidhur^ Also 
■isha byDV f!BAMh*R8, M Argyie Street, Glasgow: tv, 8. Gaa, 
. Alitoh corner, London ;'and 3. H'Olashan, tl D’Utler Stitot, 
'DiibUn—Printed by W Gjiambxrs, JMluburgli. 











THE WEST Off SCOTLAND FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 

Times have changed, all allow, but whether for the 
better or the worse is a disputed point between the old 
and the young, whilk will ever remain undecided; for 
llic young naturally desire and admire novelty, aud 
tliose whose young feelings have long since died away,, 
as naturally regret the time when they felt as we only 
c.an feel once in our lives, ‘ when all things please, for 
life itself is new.’ Wo are apt to forget that, even were 
the ssiine time to come over again, wo could not feel ns 
we did then; because, however altered th8 world may 
be, and is, the great change is in ourselves. Can the most 
suientifle, nay, the most beautiful and pathetic new music, 
ever awaken in us the sensations we experience on hear¬ 
ing again the ‘Baa Croon’—‘Can ye sew cushions?’ or 
other simple old tunes, witli which ‘the mother that 
looked on our childhood’ lulled us to sleep ? Or does the 
most spirited alUgro make our hearts dance and our 
eyes brighten like the blithe lilts we heard carolled in the 
hayfleld, wdien the bairns’-maid guided our infant steps 
there, to see the corncrakes’ and partridges’ nests which 
tlie mowers had come upon, and to look for the little 
field-mice, ‘ wee cowerin’, timorous beastics,’ tliat ran so 
hist ? No, no! the very sun bad a blink tlien it has 
never had since, to our eyes at least: summer was a 
lifetime, and a day like a modern week, so many firesh 
ideas and sensations impressed themselves upon the 
white paper of our minds. ■ 

How does tlio very scent of some wild flowers recall 
our infancy and early rural walks! And even the sight 
of the daffodil, polyanthus, grape hyacinth, douUe prim¬ 
rose, and ‘ all the flowers that children pull’ unchecked, 
because too numerous, and common to be cared for by 
florists and gardeners, take us back into a long vista of 
years. ‘ Old familiar faces,’ old familiar voices, rise np 
before us with the distinctness of yesteniay; and we 
have to recall to remembronee the changes death and 
time have made, before we can. persuade ourselves that 
all is gone .1?^ ever, and' that ‘ no m more—ah, 

never more On «ac tte; freshness of the heart can fall 
like dew!’. To ns the S!lter for the better that 
our reason teBs us to applaad are to pur feelings no im- 
proveftient; iand even when we sinl^ tired and indolent, 
into the .opmmtBble'icashioQs of a i^teuii-Yoltaire, in a 
splendidlyiftuinishedroorai of which also we aofcaOwledge 
tlie Increased comfoifh our affections revert to tto ficahty 
curtains and. straight-haelced^ ohaire that ItOM in, the 
same room long; long 8go, ttW ohr hearts w:^ glad¬ 
dened by the kind faa»!* eif ehr Jilt pa«^ 
light laughter of brothers and slaters heir dead and 
dispersed, or forming part of other Aunilieii;; Where their 
affections centre far away from'^; What <|rottid we 
give to have it ail back again, with toe l^thyr ftSme, 


the hoping heart, of bygone days 1 London was tlieii 
further off than Rome is now, and India was another 
world: letters and papers travelled slowly, and we had 
time to digest one piece of news before anotber arrived. 
Languages were then laborious studies; a man who had 
made the grand tour was a lion ; and a miss or madam 
who had written a paper in a magazine a learned lad.y,' 
privileged to ramble about with inky Angers and untidy 
hair. No reasonable being ever expected to find a 
decently-dressed dinner at her house, any more tlian to 
hear her talk of common things with common sense. 
She set herself up, in short, for a blue-stocking, in whom 
dirt and disorder were supposed to be excusable. In thii 
instance the most bigoted old persons of my ac(iuaint- 
ance allow that the blues of tlie present day are an iiii- 
proveineut ni>on those of their own. 

Forty years ago 1 was five years old. My father’s re¬ 
giment was ordered to India, whither my mother decided 
upon accompanying liim; and I was left at my lihcle's 
house, to be educated with his own daughters in the 
meanwhile, and sent out at sixteen to my parents. My 
childish despair at the parting it is needless to enlarge 
upon i but iny tears were soon dried by the kindness of 
my relatives, who tauglit me, ere six montlis were at an 
end, to consider myself in all things one of themselves. 
Glenbrcchan was a fine old place, with fine old trees. 
'Die castle itself was in ruins, haunted by ghosts and rats 
at night, and by the lovers of wallflower—whicli grew 
in every crevice—during the day. The modern dwell¬ 
ing was large, very plainly aud not very amply fur¬ 
nished; tlm table as abundant as it was homely : tlie 
servants, regular and irregular, as numerous as they 
were inefllcient. There were but six real servants, over 
whom was an old woman called ‘ tlie mistress,' who. 
never did a hand's turn herself, but saw to everything 
—cooking aud cleaning, mending, making, &c.; but then 
there were innumerable helpers and Iiangen-on-T-dassics 
that ca’d the kini and the kye, laddies that carried 
coals or curried horses, auld wives that shelled peas and 
washed potatoes, and old men that dici ilotliing but sit 
iq sunny places, givhig. their sage opiaiibns on theology 
and imlitius. These primitive beings looked up to the 
laird and leddy as something supetior, and ranked tliem, 
It wouldkeen), far above ahy English nobility ; for when 
tiie Itoke of Laupt»^h'ren^ shooting-box in tlie 
i^^bdnrhobd,. toey invumbty^^^^^ him Zauneesim, 
V You must say the Itoke of Launceston,’ observetl Mun 
Bjrbh s vit is not re8pectfal--^it is taking a liberty to 
caU him Lauiusnton.’ ‘Leeberty!'answered old Dawnie 
Ms^Stort.^dotno say G , 

lle; i^ hoajdtoi^ and 

kind to A ' X jihaU never forget, pjr first intro- 
ductioD,: nor faow toe uproaiiqiis' teiiilled jaie; 
bnt very soon I henaam in toon^ittl, hs^lls, and expres¬ 
sion lite toose 1 fived withniid. toe eleven years I 
















EDINBtmqH JOiMAL. 


«t Glmbteohaii are »tiU aweng: the lAppieBt of 
My cousias Ninian, Oliarlie, and John, tall, 
ftral^ handiionie lad*, filled the hoiitie with iioisy oom- 
paDdohn, who came when it anited tliem, and ever foumf 
a warm welcome, and a la^ room at the top of the 
house, containing seven beds, and cidled ' The Barracks,’ 
alwiys ready. Tliese young men brought servant^ and 
dogs, horses and ^gh spirits with them ; and 1 neTOT 
but twice remember the barrack-room totally nn- 
tonanted. Muiy ladies also came to stay besides the 
regolar county families, who were visited and enter¬ 
tained at stated periods ; but young ladies, old maids, 
ormarried women, I seldom remember above one or 
two who brought with them these nuisances-—ladies’- 
maids, as every one of far inferior rank and fortune 
does Know. 

r My female cousias were of oil ages, well-growh, hand¬ 
some, though coarsish girls, with large extremities, 
high complexions, and high noses. There were seven 
of them, and the younjgest was three years my senior. 
The governess, a staid, starchedperson, taught us oil she 
knew, which was very little after all: being what would 
in the present day called the rudimenU of French 
and music, and^^a certmn quantity of grammar and 
geography, whira, with pages of dictionary and dull 
prosaic poetry, we were daily forced to commit to me¬ 
mory—called and considered owAs ,by the teacher and 
the taught. Upon Sundays this routine was diversified 
by the learning of long hymns and interminable qxm- 
Hons, and every one read aloud for nearly an hour some 
‘good book,’ which was generally at the same time 
very dry. Margaret, Christy, Beatrice, and Belie, had 
finished their education, to whioli they added i>aiating 
Shells, gay and grassy, reposing in nests of sea-weed, 
and hunches of ruses and sweet {teas, surrounded by the 
tendrils of the blue convolvulus; but as this was not an 
accomplishment of Miss Bircli’s, we had a little meek 
man fram a village two miles distant, who taught us to 
draw ill pencil from models, and laid the foundation of 
what some of us have since excelled in, when perfected 
by the instructions of more talented teachers. ‘ The 
Battle of I’rague’ and * l^odoiska’were the most ditfi- 
ciilt pieces to which atiy one ever aspired, and whth we 
hod mastered them, we were pronounced finished mu¬ 
sicians. Those of the girls wlio had done with the 
school-room, took out their work-baskets regularl^ir 
every morning, and made frilled shirts or other articles 
of dress, or perhaps enibroidered handkercliiefs (seldom 
writing,' and never reading), tiU at half-past one our 
dinner and tlie^ luncheon-bell rung. An immense 
tureen of . barley broth, or hotch-potch, or an equally 
huge plate of potatoes, were standard dishes, flanked at 
the four corners by jugs containing both sweet and 
butter-niUk; but besides these were other things ac¬ 
cording to tim, semKin. In summer, straw berries in. 
prufusicn, of w’hioh each person ate more than one large 
Boup-ijdate/ufl, and coYered plentifully with thick cream, 
ladled out of an immense ^ina-bowl in the centre by 
Maggy, whose anus were the longest. This meal de-r 
spatched, the dders drove iit the capacious familyr 
coach, and tiie young ladies Walked or rode; fur there 
' were three saddle-horses, mid ponies in: plenty for the 
catching, little, spirited, nngroomed beasts, with flery 
eyes gleaming tlirough tong, shag^ ntancs that fm 
hatf over toeir faooa---untii tito fl^ng of guns, thi 
yelping rf dogs, and shouting of hoonm voices, ^ 
nouiiced the xetom of the jg^fleoiea: fleom shool^g^ 
ahdtlie near apftogch oftho flyero’cloek dinner. 

Tills meal outdidl iit ^ofuaion idl the otl^ : ihea<^ 
poultry, .and game . wete- .th«to;-:'. i*i''. 

,, soups,'atrohg and 
dings, meal-paddings, 

whenever a aheep s^ia kifled, Sihknl^ 

waa made into broth, and aerved trottom 

as a dVfii : apple-pies appeared, of wiihfii it waa tibia 
. ctfiitom to invito ttm guests to iiortake mcftly of tbk 


‘ aiplee.* Cream Waa eaten wilk everything, as well as 
.iqipto-lfies and slrawberries, boiled rice, ‘ calves’-fc6t 
jelly,’ Eoglish puddhigis ^even, when tliey had them, 
which was very rarely indeed—(mince-pie meat put 
in|> skint was called ' aweet-puddinga ’)—and the quan¬ 
tity contumed was an answer to the usual question of 
English visitors—-‘iVbat oan a private family want 
■with so many cows?’ Two large dhiua jugs stood at 
each end of tho table, containing a pleasant sort of 
beer they called ‘twopenny,’ out of.which every one 
drunk; but each had a wine-glass to himself in my 
day, although a few years previous four were supposed 
enough for a large company, placed on the middle of 
the table, with green mumiugs on the feet. Claret 
was then drank out of the cask, and the port and 
sherry were both famed. After all this feasting, my 
readers may suppose tea was but a ceremony: no such 
thing. At half-past seven it was brought in, shortbread, 
edrraut-ban, and seedcake handed about, and there was 
usuifliy a plateful of carrowsy-comfits, into which you 
dipped your ttiickly-spread bread and butter, and few let 
these good things pass them. Cards, music, and danc¬ 
ing concluded the evening at ten o’clotik, when a cai)ital 
hot supper was served—roast fowls, calf-head hash, and 
.dishes as substantial, smoked upon the hospitable board 
—of which the whole company partook, with hearty ap¬ 
petites, washing them down with a liberal supply of 
wine and cold punch. 

In those days dyspepsia and nervous complaints 
had not cqpic into fashion, and at luilf-past nine 
next morning all were ready for breakfa.st: and sucli 
a breakfast!—piles of scones, iiyramids of rolls, farls 
of crumpy oat-cake, and more butter than is now 
eaten in a week, in pots of all sizes, just out of the 
churn; honeycomb, at one end, cut with no sparing 
hand; and jama and jellies down the middle, not 
delicately i>ut in cut-glass dishes, but uiiblushingly 
presented in their original pots, which were quite 
emptied every day; hen and turkey eggs, tea and 
coffee, were Mways there: but some ate pwrridge and 
milk s some supped sowens; some liked rizzered bad¬ 
dies or kippered salmon ; and others contented them¬ 
selves with the beef-ham that ever stood on the side¬ 
board: all jested, laughed, talked, and-ate as if they 
had not seen food for twenty-four hours; and none 
took offence at the personal remarks and practical 
jokes which in these unsophisticated days every one 
indulged in, but which any person presuming on now, 
would be chdiisi from all wellbred society. 

‘ Tlie laird ’ (always called Glcnbtechan) and ‘ the 
lady,’ as Mrs lletherfleld was commonly termed (tliough 
very did-fashipned iieople spoke of and' to her as Lady 
Glenbrechah), were treated with great resjwct and dc- 
fetonee; but there was no restraint in their preseiioc, 
and all looked and believed os if they felt perfectly 
at home. Upon Sundays, when the carriage could 
not contain all the party—toe numbers it did hold out¬ 
side and in are incredible—and when it was too wet 
to walk to the (fid Irirk <rf Drumbreohan, a cart was 
put in requisition, furhirii^ with iHuiks stuffed with 
straw fof : seats, and driiSBh‘% Sawnli jHachuffie, who 
lectur^liis aB the way there for ‘ ma]riht;;^iitoan a din 
on twLord’s day;* but'kpittt of Ba<fics':4nd Satvnie's 
seridms, we inreferred it to toe more aristocratic con- 
yaj^imee. Upon this day we wrife, on toe whol^ very 
dbmnre; and after dimier sat wltli ‘ good books ’ in our 
hiinds, imtil toe laird led tite way froth the Jtoiok'reom, 

, eariiar than common, but not soon enottgh to {ireYent. 
toe gentiemea from having imbibed moto Boto and 

.iriunch t|«n.wasqtote'proper...';..V 

; > .W Glmbrechan professed was never aton- 

jrstety itoert«dne4 in no mea- 

:;jsivted;i|frm.s.toe reforihers,.yrho had':fMi]^'down.tip.h^^ 
';^ti^''£«toowodi.no .^etoitotioh tor^toetoito.cffltilliirii;'’ 
oestoto in whose time tide misfortmio. Iripiiened; 
toe hdotritry'dndeed. Once he wto litoriHled to 
an ' Episoopalian chapel, but jhe jntotoaritod^ to 
-servipe i»nst redeswlu*** ‘ To hear Beto Foifari’ mat- 
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tered lie, ‘ skirlin’ to the Lord to pfegairre her frae sin, 
as.if her face and her fifty years imna do thatt’* fTo i 
the ki^jjc he seldom or nerer went ; yet notwiihstahd-1 
ing thei^e outward and visible signs of iiidilftrehc^j he j 
was upon friendly terms with tiie excellentminilxer, 
and certainly the roost benevolent, kind-hearted, hospit¬ 
able being that ever breatlied the breath of life, EvMry 
Sunday night regularly be made it . a rule to read a 
sorraon to his household j and upon his wiping his spec¬ 
tacles, patting them oh, and glaring gravely round at 
each person, all seated themselves, and after tliree or 
four premonitory • hems,’ the worthy squire began, 
and with more solemnity, it must be confessed, than 
correctness. Upon ono occasion, I remember, the 
male part of his audience looked more unsteady 
than usual, and that very evening the sermon in turn 
was one of Blair’s, beginning, ‘When I cast my 
eyes upon the objects that surround me.’ A laugh 
stopped him; and in great wrath he laid down the 
book, delivering an exordium of his own, perhaps better 
adapted to tlie then powers of comprehension dis¬ 
played by ills gentlemen auditors, though especially 
addressed to the lady laughers. It was in those days a 
rare event for a man to join the tea-table on steady 
legs; and any one indeed who did so, rather lost than 
gained in the opinion of his companions. After the 
sennon, we sat and tried to talk with a gravity bet.'om- 
iiig the day, but very soon relapsed into our usual 
joking, jesting style. There was little intellectnal con¬ 
versation. Occasionally, indeed, Glcnhrechan touched 
upon politics, if an unmeasured abuse of democrats may 
be so termed; to w'hich word, by the by, he gave what 
he imagined was tl»e true Trench pronunciation, calling 
them ‘demmy craws.’ 

But the ‘feast of reason and the flow of soul’ was 
Gc.arcely missed in that true-hearted, happy, hos¬ 
pitable family; people were quite contented with 
what they found; and the few habitues that live to 
rurocml)er the dear old place and its then inhabitants, 
turn with a fond regret to these days of auld langsyne, 
days that will never return i^ain. Steamboats, and 
railways, and modern accomplishments mt chmge tout 
eela. Music was confined either to the pathetic Scotch 
and Irish airs, or reels and strathspeys for dancing; 
and the expression given to the firsh and the spirit to 
the last, seem now to be lost; for those who execute 
other music with taste and biillianoy, fail utterly when 
attempting our national tunes. Of course it was only 
at the latter end of my stay that I made one of the 
society above described: we children stayed in our 
school-room, and were every day dressed in white frocks, 
to be ready, when sent for, at the dessert; and taken 
to the drawing-rocun by the ladies after we liad gone 
through the dread (teremony of drinking everyb^y’s 
health round, and the more agreeable ono of eating 
some fruit or sweetmeats. When tlie tea was brought 
in, we were sent to bed with a slice of cake, and a kiss 
from every lady present. Except at luncheon. We never 
associated With oUr elders at any other time ; for the 
I>emicious Btotch custom of bribing cl)ildren to eat 
more porridjge than ^ey .were indined for (supping 
penridge the nursery as a moral 

victoe. entilitng toe Uttte ^rmandiser to rich reward), 
by a premise of a ‘ shave b’ laif wi’ marmalade on’t,’ 
at toe dining-rbom toeak&st> nerer prevailed at Glen- 
brechan. ■ ■v:-,;,..;:..-: 

We wem*'howarait, ib thbrongdily happy in our own 
pursuits, that we iierer fbr miytoiug diflTerent 

from what it was, Xessona to. be sure,; sometimes 
bored us, and Miss Birch leered us bbem imier and 
neatness, hm: them wem -ool]i* shadbb to bur iun- 
shine; we nbrer quarrelled, jp4 vero nereb envy, 
jealbasy, and such petty pasnmNt we had: 
ih others not felt in oursdveai -and when we were 


a This sheedote (sotonwhst refined la the., teat) was rStsted by a 
lady; of raiUl sbi fortune, end of the higUSneMSSlSiMbiiew, in the 
heuing of thennihar's fetber. ' * 


told thaf toe good would go tb Heaven, toe only 
heaven wo could imagine was like a certain woody 
gien whore the clear water from the lulls dashed down 
! over rocks on the goodly bum beneatti, forming a pool, 
or law,* as it was called, in vfhich we batoed, dressing 
and undressing under toe trees, where the birds carolled 
merrily in spring, and the insects hummed drowsMy in 
suittner, quiet and sheltered always ip all weatlier; and 
where, when those who were ready first, sat waiting for 
the others, singing, ‘ Oh happy, happy was the time on 
yon burn-side; ’ or wandered about pulling bunches iA 
the blue wild geranium, watching the solitary lar^ 
mountain bee (bumbee we called it, from the booming 
or humming noise it made) sucking the sweets from the 
foxglove or heather-bell; or toe caller trout, whisking 
from one stone to anotlier; or we went peering into 
every bush and brake in search of the birds’-nests, so 
cleverly ccncealed by toe thick foliage of .lane. No 
sickness nor sorrow had we, no fears fbr the future, no 
anxiety for the present; all we loved were near us, and 
we knew so little of death, tliat we could not separate 
it in our minds from a sound, calm sleep. This was our 
idea (at least it was mine) when we reflected upon toe 
subject at all. But trutli to say, we rarely spent our time 
in meditation, either sacred or profane: if we had nothing 
particular to say, we had always plenty to sing; for all 
the old ballads were familiar. We Imd an intense love 
of music, and could frame a simple second to every tuue 
wc loved, with a true accent and taste, sucti ns none 
who are not Scottish-born and bred can attain, any 
ipore than they can the' right staccato touch of the 
Scottish reel, that sends the young blood dancing 
through the veins. 

All rural occupations we took interest in, and knew 
something about; we coidd tell tlie note of every bird, 
the name of every flower ‘ that sips the dew,’ and an 
accomplished young lady from London was looked down 
upon as an ignorant ‘savage because she did not know 
a lime from a beech, nor a lark from a linnet. Our 
plays were rural, and we made the most of our summer; 
danced round the trees, swung in their branches ; made 
bowers here, seats there, ‘ iiouses ’ -wljerever we could 
find a gnarled and knotted stem on which to ^ our 
broken bits of plates, nut-shells, and crab-claws. Fir- 
tops were our cows, and our ‘ kail-pat ’ toe bottom of a 
broken wine bottle turned up, in which cmtnbM cake, 
wild mint, and spring water formed the broth. When the 
cows were milked, then was a linppy time with ns, as, 
with our ‘luggies’ in one hand, and a bit of toasted cake 
in the other, we waited for the ‘ afterings ’ of a favourite 
cow, or whiled away toe time in wandering from one 
cool spring-well to another, tasting the waters, and pre¬ 
tending to fancy we found different .flavours in each; or 
washing radishes and young turnips in tocm, which we 
carried off triumphantly under the very eyes of James 
the gardener himself; whose ‘ bark ’ we knew was ‘ waur 
nor his bite,’ in spite of his threatenings. These hiimifle 
cates were to our unvitiated palates quite as good as 
too most reoherchfl hothouse peach or pine-apple. Then 
the charm of scrambling after wild fruit—blaeberries 
and brambles, nuts and wild raspberries I The goose¬ 
berries of the garden were nothing to these dainties, ob¬ 
tained with some difficulty, altlibugh we made consider¬ 
able havoc there too, especially in the jam-making 
season, when we got a holiday expressly to assist in toe 
‘ topping-and-taBip^' when ive ate quite as many 
M We pulled oTv prepared. What plagues wc must 
hUve beeh to toe old henwifel for we raW see eye^ 
goose, torkey, dr hen toat was sitting, and eyeigr 
pig that was produced; must penetfats into tof.;,^!| 

• Tperrist la thinking that linn Is the pool, not the fUl t and 
that Burns, when he wrote, , 

‘fihemitsadaflt, Ba'awrtliSlImi, ' 

Own- heed and tnassboptangpit,', . 

'meant to writ*'to the Him, ow«K,’de& AB toe oenunon people 
and dM;elid:.psPidO eadenuuid Hut to hd'tostgtoL ‘.To ha&e 
in the Ihm’every one says. 
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hBft been awarded thirteen ttnies. A second prize 
&000 francs was afterwards institoted by the Bitito|jof 
Urlean%for the geographer or traveller who shtdl:'liiTti 
most b^efited agriculture, Dianufactures,.or 
by what he has brought with him into Fiiuice f)ro|a%he 
countries he has visited. The society has paid 4 way 
altogether 60,000 franca in prizes, published seven 
quarto volumes relating to ancient voyages, and forty* 
three volnraes of the BttSetin, or what may be called 
geographical transactions. 

Paris has also its Geological Society, devoted to the 
progress of the science in general, and the study of the 
soil of Prance in particular, in its relation to industrial 
art and agiiculture. The society numbers SOO members, 
native and foreign: no other qualification is required 
than an introduction by two members, and a payment 
of thirty fVancs annually. A bulletin is published for 
the use of the subscribers, in which it is said a ‘ Report 
on the progress of geology during the past ten years ’ 
will shortly appear. Next we have the Entomological 
and Cuvierian Societies; membership in the latter, as 
we arc informed, is constituted by subscription to the 
‘ Zoological Review.’ The Philomathic Society was 
establisiied in 1788, and has reckoned some of the most 
eminent philosophers as its members^-among whom 
may be mentioned Lacroix, Laplace, Chaptal, Ampere, 
Fresnel, Cuvier: it is sometimes called the Little Insti¬ 
tute. The ablest philosophers of France are still in its 
ranks; its discussions are remarked by acumen and 
thoroughness of investigation; nothing .is taken for 
granted, but every fact is rigidly demonstrated. The 
Society for the Encouragement of National Industry, 
fiiunded in 1802, has had a most active and direct in¬ 
fluence npon material progress: ddwn to 1845 it has 
distributed 392,8.50 francs as prizes, all for objects be¬ 
neficial to the national economy. It comprises ii large 
body of individuals favourable to the cause of free trade, 
and earnest for the removal of impolitic restrictions. 
Education is nut left unnoticed: there is a Society of 
Elementary Instruction, which, ever since its founda¬ 
tion in 1821, has laboured to bring instruction within 
reach of the poorer classes; particularly of children who, 
set to work at an early age, have no time for study 
through the day. Schools are opened for them at the 
hours most convenient for them to attend. The society 
has not been content to follow a stereotyped routine: it 
has gone on adding to its experience and improving its 
methods; training at the same time a band of skilful 
teachers to be distributed in the provinces; in addition 
to which, a ‘Journal of Popular Education ’ has been 
published, abounding in excellent precepts and useful 
suggestions. 

In common with otlier large capitals, Paris reckons 
among its institutions several devoted to active philan¬ 
thropy; among these we may specify the Society of 
Christian Mords, establisiied in 1821 by the Duke of 
Larocbefoucauld-Liancoart, its object being the appli¬ 
cation of the precepts of Christianity to social relations; 
and, in the words of the statutes, to demonstrate * that 
Ute greater part of the/errpra and-vices which impede 
the Course ojf .tooth, justice, and peace among men, ori¬ 
ginate in k^orance or forgetfuiness of Christian priii- 
eipleSr’ Tfee are 275 members in the society, divided 
into , seven optnmitteesi each has special duties to per¬ 
form: thus vvs find tile committee .of charity and bene¬ 
ficence—(^orpltans—of nrisons—of peace—of moral 
amelioratic^l-;^ the aboktion of the slave trade; and 
last, for thbintoul itapfpvemeat ofthe liberated. These 
committees leave national and sectarian differences 
quite out of sight in the discharge of their duties: their 
proceedings have been printed in forty vdumee ; they 
have correspondents in every part of the world, among 
Others the Society of tJnivemal Mbridity, reooatly for|n^ 
ai Constantinople by some henevi^ent Tiirlto undto the 

patronage of the sidtan. . 

In addition to the societies htrea^ enumefatsd, there 
era eight connected with sur^iT And medicine, be¬ 
sides a multitude of Others unoharNve^, and bat little 


known either to one another or to the public; these in¬ 
clude sculptors, arebitects, painters, musicians, artisans 
of every degree, and orators. There are about 150 siing- 
ing societies, composed exelnsivoly of. workjng-men; 
some of these require the candidate for admission to 
improvise a few couplets on wine, glory, or French song, 
as a title to membership. Apart fram these'Useless ra- 
quirtments, it must be confessed th.at in these musical 
reunions the working-classes arc taking a step in the 
right direction. It is, howeVer, somewhat remarkable, 
in the present day to see a Heraldic Society, whose 
occupation is to emblazon the arms of all its members 
upon long sheets of parchment: it may be perhaps the 
artistic amusement of a few idle people. Many of these 
last-mentioned societies are open to women: the ladies, 
too, have an Institute to themselves. In 1836, a course 
of lectures was opened at the Kanelagh, by a celebrated 
lady, on the sixiial rights of women; from this arose the 
Ladies’ Institute, which is now licensed. A rich and 
clever lady, noted for her literary enthusiasm, is at its 
head; the programme was most liberal: tlie female aca¬ 
demicians were to be lodged and paid after the example 
of the Itoyal Institute; their first work is said to be a 
new dictionary of the French language. The first ten 
ladies were nominated in 184.5, witli power to elect their 
colleagues to the number of forty. It remains to be 
seen whether the labours o^ these female philosophers 
will have any stimulating effect upon these of tlie other 
sox. 

Turning from the capital to the province's, we find 
tliat, in 1788, there were in Franco furty-ei^t other 
societies of various pursuits, of which it u'as said by 
Voltaire ‘ they have created a spirit of emulation, 
have impelled to exertion, accustomed young men to 
useful studies, dissipated the prejudices and ignorance 
of certain cities, inspired politeness, and, as much as 
may be, driven out pedantry.’ The eighty-six depart¬ 
ments of France at present contain 189 learned socie¬ 
ties, besides twelve archaiological commissions, fifty 
agricultural societies, and 664 rural associations—show, 
ing a prodigious increase over the number for 1788. 
Many of these bodies publish annual reports of their 
proceedings. In point of literature, the predorainauce 
inclines to the southern section of the country; while 
in the north (the chief seat of manufactures) the sub¬ 
jects considered most worthy of attention are history, 
agriculture, and the application of science to industry. 
The most solid and active societies are said to be found 
in Toulouse, Strasburg, Caen, and Lyons; the dif¬ 
ference, however, between these and otlier provincial 
towns is comparatively snndl. The associations, gene¬ 
rally, still feel the impulse described by Lamartine in his 
address to his colleagues of the Macon Academy: ‘ You 
have felt, gentlemen, tliat knowledge is yours only on 
the coniUtion that you diffuse it, and that to raise the 
low is to elevate the high. Around you all is progress¬ 
ing. Will you stand alpne 7 will yon suffer yourselves 
to be overtaken?- No, gentlemen, men of leisure, or 
rather ourselves workmen, but workmen of thought and 
science, it is fur us to be the first to participate in the 
movement In a state of civilisation, where inteiligenco 
gives power, rank is maintained only by the mainten¬ 
ance of moral superiority; when the intellectual order 
is deranged, disorder is not far off.’ As may be sup- 
wsed, the publications of the various societies exhibit 
difierent degrees of science and utility; we may in¬ 
stance one specimon —a long treatise in the Memoirs 
of the Scientifie.Society of rAufac, ‘On the Influence 
of Coflee and Wine upon the Poetry and Literature qf 
France’—in which the author decides tliat, while coffee 
ma;|{r do very well for philosophers and mathettoltidaAs,' 
wint is the only drink for poets. Ttfls, Imweyto,: is ah 
exception to the general roie, which.is towards hnprove- 
ment. In some ^ the manitiltetiirhig towns, tiie socie¬ 
ties have estaWshed courses of ^lahatoty oi* 

the relation of science to th« Stoh- means of ih- 
Btructinr; large bodies of worto^'fi pitoM hato also 
been tostitetod; to-be awardeCi^'toe them- 
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cielref. At M^lhoiise, one of tho; file Oottoa 

lil4ntii|Ctnce, an induttrial nrateuih hM been foondbd; 
41 l^ieolo^o^ library of 3000 Voltinleti ■, two gratuitous 
lebo^Bibne for mechanic^ and linear drawing, the other 
for painting, attended by roore tiiantwo buiii&d pupils: 
sixty prizes were distributed in 1842. The aauie ex-. 
ani^ has been followed by the societies at Metz, Cam- 
bray, Nantes, and other places. The subjects cKbsen 
for their essays are usuidly those most affecting the 
wellbeing of the indusMoiis portion of the ^pulation. 

We have only space for a concluding word on the 
agricultural Societies, which are-said to comprise more 
than a million meml^rs; When It is remembered that 
in Trance the number of those engaged in the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil amounts to twenty-five millinns, wc 
slmll become aware of the necessity that must exist for 
combined and energetic action among these societies. 
Model forms have been established, inducements are 
offered to tlie inventors of i^ricultural implements, 
which, with tlie large meetings frequently held for dis¬ 
cussion, will probably lead to a knowledge of that great 
deSideratum-r-tbe real capabilities of tlie soil 


MY OPPOSITE NEIGHBOUllS. 

I AU at home now:' I coll it home because I have 
lived in these, my lodgings, for some years. My street 
has grown beneath toy eyes; passing from its infancy of 
three new-built houses and a brick-field, through a comi¬ 
cal, one-sided, half-pared youth, to the dignified matu¬ 
rity of a respectable suburban thoroughflirc. The time 
when my sketch begins was between the first and second 
era—When there rose up before my gaze, instead of the 
brick-field, one solitary house—and its inhabitants be¬ 
came, par exeellence, my ‘opposite neighbours.’ 

It really was quite an event in my life when they came 
into possession, and I had positively something to look 
at and somebody to watch. Now, render, misjudge me 
not; 1 am no prying old »>aid—though of necessity I sit 
at my window the greater part of the day; the secret is, 
I am a wood-engraver. Oh the weariness of labouring 
from breakfast-tune till dusk, hearing no voices but the 
scoop—seoqp—scoop of the tool against the wood, save 
when listening wiA nervous eagerness to_ the boom of 
the near church-clock, that marlm the passing of anotlier 
hour, every moment of which is worth so much precious 
coin I Oh the relief of lifting one’s head for a brief sp^ 
to drink in light and air, and to gain a few passing in¬ 
terests of life without that may drive away the throng of 
memories which such a dull, mechanical occupation can¬ 
not fail to bring! Surely ‘ my opposite neighbours,’ if 
ever so retiring, would not hare grudged me this uinocent 
recreation. 

They uierc very retiring indeed. They came into their 
new abode at dusk, and for several days I saw no speci¬ 
mens of living humanity except the small servant, a 
tidy, little, rosy-«heeked opuntry-girl, who enlivened her 
dreary existence each radming by qjeaiiing the steps, 
which, daring the succeeding day, were never defiled by 
any footmarks save her own. Moreover, if there were no 
visible inhabitants, it also seemed as if there was no 
visible furniture, for the drawing-room shutters were kept 
closed, and the j^lour Minds half-drawn down. 

However, ere the week ended, 1 saw, placed within the 
Urire-blind, one of those framed advertisements which arc 
used by ‘ genteel ’ profossious. It bore the wscription, 

* Miss Wax£BS, MUhncr.* 1 saw, too, the baud that was 
placing it iher<^-mne evidently belmiging to a young 
woman-—^nd, pretty, and rosy. Afid' 'on. the very next 

day,Sunday,iMlwlditibMm«ri 

At church-time twd peamhs walked out of the house, 
one a girl, apparently just; gliding out of her teenS.into 
maturcr womanhood; &e «tlwr a iall tiiin striplJng of a 
-boy. They were veiy like ofte another—^brother and, 


which we designate ^a Country look.*: Moreover, as;th* 
bffy J^k his elder sister’s prayer-book, and gave h«#i.his 
lean on, it was with an ak of IndepcaSeat d^tyj 
‘ as to sayj ‘ lb» -quite, a man -at last.*.,-' . 


Por mdhths I never safi' anybody in the house but these 
tm J Supposed thi^ lived there all alone, a UesohiteJ 
pemaps erpnafiM pmr,. Oh the number of th^e who 
arel .early udomed to merge youth’s pleasures in age’s 
lurling Cares'-^o spend their fife’s tender spring in self- 
dependent but bitter toil; and so grow old long ere winter 
comes I 

I pictured to myself a cold, half-furhished house, and 
the brother and sister—fomed misers I-^itting with pale, 
early-wrinkled brows, counting up their little store. 
Liti^e it must be, for there came no customers to ‘ Miss 
Watery Milliner.’ And as for the boy, I saw him pass 
in and* out daily, not with the quick, active, self-itnpor- 
iant step of one who ‘ must be his office at nine,* but 
with the dull lounge of one who has no occupation, no 
aim in life. Ho grew taller aiid thinner cvety day, his 
long limbs shaming the boy’s jacket—d shabby one too— 
which he still wore. At last, from taking his walks in 
the broad noon, he never went out until dusk. Poor 
lad I I well guessed why. Moreover, his sister now went 
to church alone. I marvelled not that it was mth a droop¬ 
ing head, and a veil scarceiy ever raised—^but still she 
went. 

‘ God help her 1’ I said to myself. ‘ One-half the iel- 
low-worehippers will never know, and never hecil, how 
solemnly to her sounds the prayer, “Give us this day 
our daily bread.’’ * 

One moraing I was surprised m notice on the window a 
second framed inscription—‘ Mu Alfkeb IVatehs, Artist .' 
And then 1 penetrated into a little mystery which had 
puzzled me for weeks—^namely, that the shutter of the 
second-floor window was almost alvrays kept half-closed. 
At once I pictured to myself the poor young artist’s 
studio—the self-made easel, the common colour-box, and 
all the adjuncts of that wiutched struggle of genius 
against poverty. 

‘Simpleton that I am!’ I sometimes said to mysolf, 
‘ how do I know that the lad’s a genius! May he nut he 
one of those lazy drones who take to art because daubing 
canvas, and lounging about, sketcli-liook in hand, see:iis 
easier than leamiug a trade 1 ’ 

But I looked in the bey’s face as ho eat one erening 
at his attic window, gazing out on the sunset, and I knew 
that he 'was a genius. And if so, what miserable Leart- 
burnings he must have felt—what shame hi being obliged 
to make money out of the crude productions which in 
years to come he would wish consigned to oblivion—what 
self-degradation in writing up after his name the word 
‘ artist,’ just as he might have written ‘ bricklayer!’ Poor 
fellow ! 1 had almost rather have read in his face the 
assurance of conceited puppyism than of delicate, sensi¬ 
tive genius. 

My young friends—for so I called them in my heart— 
had luterestod me for at least six months. One day, a 
little before Christinas- time, 1 sat speculating rather 
drearily on iny own Christmas and on theirs—^how lonely 
both would be spent, and what a pity it was that 1 had 
not riches at command to send them in anonymously a 
capital Christmas dinner, and invite myself to dine with 
theml'.,. 

As I looked, there seemed to be a sli^t confusion in 
the house; and tiirough the opened fulduig-doois I dis¬ 
tinguished the pretty, slight %ure of Eucy Waters flit¬ 
ting to and fro, clearly visible between the windows, 
tihe moved cheerily, as one .does in pleasant expectetion, 
now stirring the firo, now arranging the table,gmd mioji 
pressing her cheek close to the frosty pane, looking 
anxiously down the street. She was enaeiliM tfitituig for 


for, wxiinisly, expectantly—to arrange all little things^ 
to watch and keep the fire bright and blazing—to wheel 
the eatyi^air, and have the pet footstool ready—to listen 
eager, ^et tumbling, for the striking of i^e apw^ted hour. 
-r^djiihen to sit down and ^tiy to ‘ play patwnco’-—per- 
hapi iiiiMerence, talk of common things, aiid look quite 
caun and careless—as tbough ; the heart within, t^rd- not 
Itatpeng-lvUdly at eveiy sound. - Ah, ibol l-r-fbol 1 to call 
up Such visions wlfoh thou sittost idleat, Jobking dowjii 
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the murky street, along vbich no foot will iC^e; or 
^aein^ witu dull, vacant stare upon the winter StK,' wat 
will sbij^e Upon no faco save that pale, tear4)liudc)d Jrut. 
—thine own! But patience, patience; if hope may c| ue 
no more to thy lonely hearth, there sits there ever—line 
whom no chance or change can now take from ihee-t-the 
solemn, meek-browed angel Memory 1 
I could gate no longer on my opposite neighbour. So, 
remembering that I had a block to take home, 1 put on 
my bonnet and walked out. As I Opened the street-door, 
a tnink-ladeu railway cab drove up, and there was an in¬ 
quiry for the name of ‘ Waters.* Just then a stream of 
light darted on the wet pavement, ftom an opened door 
on the opposite side, and the long thin boy came hounding 
across the narrow street. , t . . 

* Father—^mother—here’s the housA Lucy, hold the 
light: they’re come at last 1* 

So my young people were not orphans. It took away 
from the romance, but it added to the joy. .Ah, they at 
least would keep a happy Chriatraas-dayl 
1 knew they. (lid. 1 saw them all go to church to¬ 
gether, the boy supporting his mother, and Lucy leaning 
on her blnlF old father’s arm. Then, judging from their 
appearance, I added to my ronianco that of a ruined 
country fanner, whose duteous childron had tried to make 
for their broken-down parents a London home. Well, poor 
ns it was, there w'as great joy within its walls this day. The 
little family had a ^itor, too, a tall young man, who, in 
mien and bearing, was superior to any of them, except 
Lucy. At dusk, when, thanks to the firelight and the 
undrawik blind, I had a complete Butc^ picture of the 
whule circle, I noticed how the guest sat between old 
Mrs Waters and her daughter. And once, when a clear 
bright gleam Hashed on her face, I saw Lucy regarding 
him with a look of such iutouse pride—sucli deep tender¬ 
ness! ‘ Ah,' thought I, ‘ it is the old tale once more.’ 

After that time 1 did not wonder to jiee the stranger 
knocking certainly thrice a week at the Waters’ door. 
Smiling, 1 sometimes repeated Hood’s rhyme— 

‘ Them is a young man tvr/f fond 
Of caJUng o’er the way.’ 

ITo always came- at the same hour, and I generally 
guessed the time by seeing Lucy sit, working at the par¬ 
lour-window, her eyes glancing every five minutes down 
the street. And when the door was opened to him, it was 
tem to one that the janitor was no other than Lacy’s 
own smiling self. 

Thus matters went on for several months. There was 
apparently a decided improvement in their circumstances, 
though whether through the increase of Miss Waters’s 
business I could not tell. But 1 rather thought not, espe¬ 
cially as there appeared in addition to the luillinerv ad¬ 
vertisement one which informed the public in general that 
within there was * wax ilower-maklng taught on moderate 
terms.’ Also, shortly after,. 1'noticed a ‘ Times ’ adver¬ 
tisement, stating that ‘ A respectable person would he 
glad to have intrusted to his charge bookkeeping, the 
collecting of accounts, &o.;’ also that there were * unfor- 
nlshed apartments to be let in a (^uiet family,’ The 
address no other than that: of my friemls the Waterses. 

Truly, if ever there Was a hard-working, strugglmg 
family, it was my opposite neighbours. 

They were to me a positive blessing. It did me good 
to hafe such sweet heart-warming interests—although 
all secret. And little harm my watching did them. The 
old inoth'(^i.ep]fiihg in blithely from hor small marketings, 
knew hot/of a hpden eye that, gazing, wished that ten¬ 
fold plenty mi^ht home to her basket and her store; the 
boy-artist waa none the worse for the symjpathies that 
penetrated his hau-<dosed shatters—understanding well 
the life he led within: and when laicy and.ker lover—as 
of course he wns—walkskt out together in thh gloaming, 
were they less happy because of the silent blessing that 
followed their footsteps fifOm fhh heart whidi mt the 
more what such wealth td’love thust h^ becanie itself 
through. li|e bad been so poor t : ^ ^ 

Une evening they took a shorter walk thah hidalr and 
when they le^ntmed the hOmw^ T si^^ h^d- 


kerchief to her eyes. It made me quite unhappy: I 
thought, of it (jonstantiy, sw I aSt at my engraving till late 
at night. When I went up stairs at last, 1 looked mecha¬ 
nically over the way : there was still a lamp buniing in 


and Lucy, holding a light, stood in the passa^ Beside 
her was their usual guest—her simposed lover, Jliey 
stooh talking fur many ininutes, he daspifig her htiml all 
the time. At last he moved to depart^ she put down tbo 
light, and throwing her arms round his neck, hung there 
in such utter abandonment of wo, that I felt the parting 
was not for a day, a week, but one of those farewells that 
wring the very heart-strings of youth. 

Ho went away—^tlio door closed—and there was dark¬ 
ness. What darkness must then have fallen on that poor 
girl’s soul! I knew—^none better than I! 

After that night I never saw the lovep aipuu—l.uc)' took 
her evening walks alone. For a time I fencied that her 
step was slow, and her head bent; but these tokens of 
grief changed. Youth can bear so much, and for so long. 
In spite of her trouble, Lucy Waters looked well and 
pretty, and I was glad to see her so. Moreover, the 
family fortunes seemed still improving, fw ere summer 
ended, the drawing-room shuttei'S were at last taken 
down, furniture came, and, I supposed, an inhabitant— 
for there appeared on the door a goodly brass-plate with 
‘ Mtt OAJiniEn, Surgeon.’ 

I saw thiswaid individual in due time. He was rather 
small—and 1, like most little women, have an aversion 
to little men; he wore green spectacles, which I hate; 
he was slightly bald ; and might have been any age from 
thirty to fifty. > 4 did not take any interest in hiin at all. 

I only noticed that he seemed on good terms with tlm 
Waterses, and went to church with them every Sunday. 

‘ Pray con you tell me anything about your opposite 
neighbours P said to me one of those few benignant 
friends who take compassion on my loneliness, and now 
and then enliven my engraving by chatting to me the 
while. 

I dW not like to reveal what was only a romance 
founded on guess-work, so I answered, * Why (lo you ask!’ 

* Because 1 saw they taught wax-flower-ruaking, and I 
wanted my Harriet to learn—just for. amusement. So I 
went in there to-day, and sow the nicest family. Such 
a mild-looking old woman is the mother—and the daugh¬ 
ter, Miss Lucy Waters, so very pretty and lady-like 1 I 
was quite charmed. Positively Harriet shall l(»rn of 
her.’ 

And Harriet did : and consequently Harriot—the most 
blithe, good-natured lassie that ever gport(Mi through her 
toms—was coutiii’jally putting her merry face in at my 
parlour-door, with various legends of my opposite neigh- 
boars ; legends, too, always of the most favourable kind. 
Never was there such a charming old lady as Mrs Waters, 
such a clever youtk as Mr Alfred, and such a complete 
angel in every way as Miss Lucy 1 

One day uiy friend Harriet sprang into my room with 
such a burst of joysnee that I was quite overpowered. 

* Oh, Letty!’—(Header, do you know the sort of people 
whom everybody calls by their Christian names—^all ex¬ 
cept the very wee folk. towards whom th^ bear a uni¬ 
versal aunt-hood! Weil, such am I!)—‘Oh, Letty, I’vo 
found it out now. I thought I should. 1 know why 
they’ve all been smiling, and whispering, and dressmak¬ 
ing, a»id pattii:tg off my lessons now a>id then; and ’—— 

‘ Well, my lassie—why!’’ 

’Because she’s going to bo married: sweet, darling 
Luqr Waters 5* going to be married, 'fhey’re all so 
glad; and so am I, oven though I wish it had been some-, 
body younger and handsomer than that quiet Mr Oafn^ 
bier,*. 

'tMr Qombier!’ My block foil to the floor. ‘ Impos¬ 
sible, child! Don’t tell me so—don’t let me think that 
pretty, quiet creature, such aV-~: - 

1 stopped. I.vreuld not for worlds have reveal^ jlthat 
I knew. 1 presseffdovvn the iad:i|^MiunV the sconi, wjimh 
rose up in my bosMfiv I iq^Harriet’e etoiy o 

; .themetiy wed<iing ''to<-be' nciikrviiek^'.the bAde'*# go(;)d-: 
^e b>ddegtoom’e exoeUeat property. 






‘Ayj there it is!' I »aid to Jnyseljf »fhwj_»y young 
’ fftToutIte was gone* * One more ada<^ to the lUi of veakr 
nihided^ unstable women : fatthless, lieaitless; longing 
th^r loViSM as ewily ns thtiif eldves; ri^y to marry any- 
;hc^y, so that they are married at last. Oh, Lucy, Lucy! 
to think that you ihotild be one of these 1 ’ 

When, next day^ J saw her walk down the street lean¬ 
ing on Mr Oaibbieir’s atm, looking so quietly h»]ipy,|as a 
betrothed btide should, 1 pontirely hated the girl. 1 
would hare gone fiom home on the wedding-d^. So ae 
not to see the atrotdous SacrLBceof broken faith; but that 
foolish, bewltchuig Miss Harriet came with her coaxing 
ways, to beg might see the wedding from my windows. 
1 never can refuse that lassie anything, so 1 stayed. But 
I would not go near the window. 

* Tell me all you sec, Harriet dear.’ And so she did, 
and a ^eat deal more too; for her little tongue ran on 
unceasingly about the * people over the way,’ espetaally 
Mr Qambier. 

* Don’t, cbild—1 hate to hear about him,’ said I simp- 
pislily. * The disagreeable, ugly old man 1’ 

‘Did man ! Why, he is only just past thirty. Luey 
told me so; agd she loves him so much, and says he is 
the best man in all the world.’ 

‘The wretch 1’ 1 muttered, thinking of that night—the 
wild emlMrace—-the mournful parting. How dared She 
stand where they two stood—cross the same threshold 
which, ho crossed—ho to his eternal exile, she to her mar¬ 
riage altar! 

‘ Harriet, my dear child!’-And I went up, intending 

to read my young friend a homily against faithlessness, 
when I saw, , standing by the Waterses parlour-window, a 
young fnan—he with whom Lucy had so often walked. 

‘ Tell me, Harriet, do^ou know who is that man I’ I cried. 

* Who i He with the curly brown hair—so handsome ? 

, Why, ’tU Lucy’s brother—her older brother, and her 
favourite. He is a tutor in a gentleman’s family. He 
hnlped to maintain them all, and used to come and see 
them voiy often, till he went abroad travelling. Lucy 
almost broke her heart at parting with him, she lured 
him so much.’ 

‘ Bless Ehcy—God hless sweet Lucy! * I muttered, feel¬ 
ing half-ready to cry. What an idiot I had been! And 
yet the mistake was quite natural. Only 1 erred j.o one 
thing—1 should bare trusted that innocent, loring face. 

1 should hare guessed Diat it was the sure token of a true 
woman’s heart. 

‘But yet,’ said I, smiling, to Harriet, when I had told 
her of my blunder, and she had quizzed me heartily, ‘ 1. 
don’t quite see why Lucy should marry such a man as Mr ] 
Oamhicr.’ .: 

‘ There you are, Letty, judging by appearances again. 
Why, that is the liiost noble part of Lucy Waters’s story., i 
She knew him from her childhood; and he was so good i 
and generous I He saved her mother’s life too in a long, 
weary illness; and then, just before he came to lodge with 
them, he was ifey near dying himself too—dying of a 
broken-heart, bewuse he thou^t Lucy could not care for 
an old-lookuig,-ugly man. And he would not ask her to 
marry him from giatitude. And she dees not: she marries 
Mm from love—real love. Look at her now 1 ’ 

Bii «7 canto to the door with Mr Dambier—the worthy, 
noble man ! ' Hven with his small stature and his green 
spartacles he looked a perfect Apollo in my eyes, and so 
he weald in those of his happy wife—^svefmore ! . 

1 have been a year absent froni iny iittle home—.not 
from pleasure, but 1mm duty-^wyt duty I may tell some 
time, not now. Ifeturned hither last we^, to live my 
lonely, pes^ihl li& of My first'lodk was to iny 
opposite noigMJOUm 

‘ Mr Dor^ier,: SiiigeoM^^ on ilie hall- 

door; but there were ho ethei' p^fessidnal inwriptions. 
Only, my maid told me, the old people edme there every 
day, and must eonsequesHCliw; ir^ aoci- 

d*htally taking up a eidah^de of the Waieir-tJoIour fix- 
Mbitiou, 1 sawamong the W’s; ‘ BraVq J’ 

I mought, ‘ my young genhii:, Isrto is-agOOd hegimMA 
-To.'night, as I sit writii^;, somervhere imar/teNsTye 0 ^lhe' 
.'cToeM.l .am quite disturl^'by the sound'M mhilh iiid' 


daheing. ‘ over the way,’. The Qambiers are quite right 
to|m merry if they choose; hut reslly""^ Ah, l romeiu- 
hehlnow! this very morning 1. saw s eab at tba dpor, and 

oli^Irs. Waters Deiug handed,therein, together with a 
buiMie of white hme arid muslin. , . ^ ^ ^ 

Oh the wretches 1 They ace ahsolviMly giving a christ¬ 
ening party! 


TEACINGS OF THE JSrGETH OF EUEOPE. 

SimnsVAU,—CEfnE-—DAMlNEMORA JUNES. 

SPNDgVAM., which I had now reached, was an impor¬ 
tant point in my tour. It is situated half-way up the 
Gulf of Bothnia, and is a port of considerable impor¬ 
tance fur the business of ship-building and the ex¬ 
portation of timber. There is no more considerable 
place to the north, the only towns of any conse¬ 
quence in that direction being Pitea and Tornea, the 
latter Of which is the frontier town of Kussia. I 
might have come from Alten by a direct route of 
430 English miles to Tomca, and thence along the gulf 
by a steamer to Sundsvall, vrbicli would have saved 
me the necessity Of doubling that portion of my route 
between Trondliiem and Alton; but not merely whs 
my having a carriage waiting at Tromlhiem unfavour¬ 
able to this plan, out I shrunk from the roughness, 
not to speak of danger, attending a journey, the first 
part of which is performed in a pulk drawn by rein¬ 
deer along pathless mountains, and the second part 
in a cockle-shell of a bp.at down a river full of rapids, 
where safety is entirely due to the incessant vigilance 
and singular skill of the boatmen. 1 afterwards learned 
that one of the gentlemen whom I bad met at .Knnfiord 
in quest of salmon - fishing adopted this line on his 
w'ay home, and was much delighted with his adven¬ 
tures ; but he numbered twenty years less than I, which 
makes a considerable difierence iii the qualifications fur 
such a mode of travelling. * ' 

Our usual home-staying ideas about a place in a situa¬ 
tion like that of Snndsv^l are almost sure to do it in¬ 
justice, in as far as they are apt to associate it with 
rudeness. Sundsvall I found a very neat, cheerful-look¬ 
ing town of about 2000 inhabitants, many of whom 
have all the appearances expected in the gentlemen and 
ladies of the most refined parts of Eurom. 'There is a 
goodly harbour of shipping; I found at least two book¬ 
sellers’ shops; the hotel, is tolerable; and there is a 
dignified-looking church bn the os, which runs through 
the town, in a line parallel to the river. Several British 
merchants are established in Sundsvall, and to two of 
these 1 had letters of introduction The letters, being 
committed to the landlord of the Kallnrc, were de- 
spStched in different directions to places seven miles 
distant, and 1 hoped to see next morning one or other 
of the gentlemen addressed. Owing to the distance, 
iioweyer, and the briefness of my stay in the plaee, these 
letters Were unproductive of Any advimtage to me; but 1 
felt interested in the iliustration tim affair afforded.of the 
value of such labour in Swed«u, as the charge for tho 
two messages proved to be only gbout Is. 9d. English. 

While in this district, I had opportunities of becom¬ 
ing acqiudnted with the observations made by employers 
regarding Om dispositibnii of the labouring-clasl. It 
was statra, that while capitM was certidnly finding pro- 
fithlde fields of operation in this country, partlcoiariy in 
the coltection mad exportatibn of timber, it was much 
less arailable, in consequence of the difficulty of bbtain- 
ui{( effluent lahonr, than it otherwiW night he. The 
cbffimbh j^pie, haying usually something df ^ir own 
in gsWind^W^ depend, shbw little in-' 

to undertake work for hire, When the har vest 
good, this McEnktion becomes proportionally 
lOiw,; 3Eey w also undw i^ng fefdings of jealousy 
and.su^aon towards empl^ft^ dreading to be taken 
'.U$inuirt%e""of' in^ ..any .ene^meni'.;'they;.:may .form; 
frbtti .wMdi cause they effteh iprieTbusly cheut them- 
ieUies. It is lumifrkehte liudi find Mitlb bold- 
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_ Sngi! tellioe in Sifreden in exactly the same way asjS^ey 
‘ are alleged to do in England, where, as wo widl If;il>w, 
the fmrndra oppose, for tbio very same reason, erew 
like allotiflents. How far it might be a temporary *)iiilt, 
and how far we might trust to common coiiniiereial 
principles to bring the labouring-class in time to better 
views, I cannot pretend to decide. Neither aliall I 
undertake to pronounce that capitalists would be justi- 
flable in preventing arrangements which could te proved 
ns certain to favour the mprality of the labouring-class, 
merely because they would thereby be rendered less 
easy to be tempted into hireling labour. I have only 
deemed it worth whUe to chronicle the observation, 
which I was told Wad been made, leaving it to take its 
place, end have its due effect, when the great question 
of the moral and political effects of nnmixed hireling 
labour comes, as come it must, to be discussed in the 
presence of anxious nations. 

We embarked at two o’clock p. m. (August .30) on 
board the steamer Norland, which we e.'cpected to de¬ 
posit ns on the second morning thereafter at Geflc. 1 
was agreeably surprised to have, ns a fellow-passenger, 
Mr Axel Dickson, one of the sons of the eminent mer¬ 
chant, Mr James Dickson of Gottonhnrg. We had last 
met in Scotland, whither the young gentleman had 
been sent that he might study agriculture, and so be 
able to take charge of some extensive estates which his 
father has acquired in this part of Sweden. The steamer 
afforded bat narrow sleeping accommodations, and it 
was rather crowded with passengers; nevertheless we 
enjoyed the voyage. I everywhere found low shores, 
composed chiefly of rounded rock, and bristling with 
pine wcxids. We made short stoppages at two consider¬ 
able towns on the const, Tludiksvall and Soderhavn; 
but our saunter there presented us only with the agree¬ 
able spootaole of a thriving mercantile population. 

Gcfle (pronounced Yefl.i), where we landed in due 
time, is situated on low ground at the head of an estnary. 
It is a town of 8000 inhabitants, containing some hand¬ 
some streets, tlie result of modern prosperity in the 
timber-exporting trade, while several neat vilbas, belong¬ 
ing to the principal merchants, shine out through tlie 
woods along the neighbouring shores. Tlmre is a thriving 
iron-foundry in a little valley about a mile from Gefle, 
and, rather oddly, this place, with its rows of houses for 
the working-people, seemed to us the prettiest spot 
atout the town. Close by is an extensive cemetery of 
modern Sate, containing many elegant mausolea, in one 
of which, belonging to an affluent merchant, we found a 
picture of liie Last Day, very beautifully executed by a 
native artist. At Gefle, at this time, a cotton-spinning 
establishment is about to be erected by an English com¬ 
pany, under the encouragement which protective duties 
give to native manufactures. 

This part of the coast of the Gulf of Bothnia is noted 
in geological history, on account of the observations 
made in its neighboiirhood for ascertaining the supposed 
upward movement of the land. The progressive shal¬ 
lowing bf the seas in this district has been observed for 
more than a century, being attributed by the common 
people tb a retirement or sinking of the water, but by 
men of science to a rise of tlie lend. Observations to 
exactly the same putport have been made on the other 
side of the SwCdim peninsula, near Gottenbnrg; while 
the southern pcint of Sweden is, on the contrary, be¬ 
lieved tp; be: smking, because at Malmb old pavements 
are found under tire; pipsent streets, and severd feet 
beneath the &v6l at die sea. Erora time to time marks 
have been made on i^ks ini or bordering on the Sea, 
se as to atcertain Ihe 'ttiNb tto movemei^^ and two 

of these are within a short half-day’s sail of Gefle. i 
Being anxious to embraoC/lhe!: Cpporttanttjflcrf semiig 
these objects, I obtaindi kutm IpliDduetiosu from my ^ 
young friend Mr Axel DK^son, ag iPsult^ in my being 
favoured with the gffldantie of i gerilJemeh nnirc^ 1^ 
mann, who was fully acquainted nd^)^e IChmties. It i 
was arrange that we should drive 
: ca^ages to a place at a fe# niiles’ dlsPuioe on. ^ae coast, | 


and thence proceed to’the marked rock at Liifgrund by 
a sailing-boat 

At an early hour the carriages were ready to start, 
each with its pair of horses, when MrLStmann came to 
tell us that he had secured a much superim? means of 
conveyance in a small pleasure steamer, fmr wliiijh only 
a teifling fee^ would have to be paid. We accorniiigly 
remanded th'e four horses. It seemssnot unworthy of re¬ 
mark that the proprietor of the animals, who had had the 
trouble of bringing and yoking them, asked only a rix- 
dollar (Is. IJd.) as compensation. Under an unreflecting 
instinct I gave him two, which of course made his Tnk 
for betalla (thanks for payment) unusually impressive, 
but must have tended to spoil him for other travellers. 

At nine we started by the steamer, and at twelve had 
reached Lofgrnnd, a small low wooded island, where a 
mark bad been made so long ago as 1731. In trying to 
get to shore, I sustained tile only accident of my whole 
expedition in a partial plunge, from which my faithful 
Quist quickly extricated me. Entering a fisherman’s 
cottage, in order to put on .some dry clotboa, 1 was agree¬ 
ably surprised at the cleanliness, comfort, and tokens of 
good living which appeared in it, as well as by the supe¬ 
rior manners of the people. In our country, a flsber- 
iiian is a man left utterly behind in the inarch of civi¬ 
lisation, and whose menage is not much superior to that 
of a North American Indian. In Sweden, he presents 
the domestic appearances whicli wo usually see in the 
house of a small farmer. Having procured the services 
of tlie fisherjnan and hia boat, we were taken out into 
a small shallow bay, where a large angular block of 
stone starts up above the waves. Oncoming close to 
the seaward side’of this roiik, we readily traced upon 
it, near its tup, a deep level score, roughly executed 
by a chisel, witli the date ‘ 1731 ’ carved above it The 
story is, that a native professor named Kudman, having 
committed a manslaughter, took refuge for a winter in 
this lonely island, where he obtained shelter among the 
fishermen, and was safe for the time from tiie fangs 
of justice. Having heard these people talking much 
of the sinking of the sco, ho made this mark, in order 
that future observers might ascertain if such was the 
case. Mr (now Sir) Charles Lyell visited the rock in 
1834, and found Professor Rudman’s mark two feet 
seven inches above the surface of the water; implying, 
according to tlie ideas of the modern geologist, that the 
land had risen about thirty inches in a century. We 
now found tlie water about six inches below the mark 
Sir Charles then made at its surface, implying a con¬ 
tinued rise of the land at about the same rate. It was 
not easy to determine this point exactly, fur, o.wing to 
a wind blowing towards shore, the waves ruse and 
fell on the face of the rock, ami were sometimes fully 
above the lower groove; up to which iioint, I may re¬ 
mark, in oonseqnence of this dash of the water, tliere 
were minute whelks adhering. Neverthelets, having 
brought the boat alongside She rock, and thus made 
the water as calm as possible, it was admitted by all 
present that the surface was fully six inches below Sir 
Charles Lyell's mark. It may be remarked that the 
Gulf of Bothnia, while unaffected' by tides, IS liable to 
be raised and lowered to some small extent by the direc¬ 
tion of the winds. On the present occasion, however, 
boatman assured bs that the water was at about 
its ordinary level for the season—this season being the 
same almost to a day as that in which Sir Charles's 
ol^ei’tatibn was made. The boatman also assured us 
that he remembered, forty years ago, when the water 
stood considerably above the situation of the lower 
groove. The otily circumstance which gav$ 
reason for doubt was, that the rock, b^n^ a kk»e. ‘block 
near shor^ niight be supposed liaNn, d^iUl^iuter, to 
be beset with 16^ and in that state ci^ied by t^U iu^ves 
a little nearer to land* In sthicli ewe the mark vould 
sem to rite pregr^vely abture'.tiie ittives, while in 
reality DO shift , of tha; relative leyM4i( sea Mtd Imid 
bulk phUje, : W wo have a e(!%ro(ji of ftOtsey which I 
am sUi^tiSed was net formerly remarked; Ihit it must 
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at the same tiino bo owned that^^fiiom other ar& more 
AMiirad obeervatione^ there ii exceedingly gnlall likell* 
lioOd ttukt any fallacy has autuaUy taken place in the 
-presentinstanoo. .. . ' 

y led to expect that wo ehottld see another mark 
at X!d|]co Sund, a fs'M; miles off; but a disappointment 
.M obtaining a pilot preTcnted our reaching it Mr 
Tjbtmann, who eaw ft ten years ago, says it is vpon a 
rock called St Olafs Stone, which rises in a Sound 
alxmt a cable length from either shore, and to a height 
of thirty or forty feet, and is therefore, he has no doubt 
a fixed rock. The mark niade here in 1820 was found 
by Mr Lyell, fourteen years after, only 1.66 foot above 
the water, a space so small as to be of nd assignable 
account in the case. 

We left Gefle at seven in the morning (September 3), 
and proceeded in the direction of Elfkarlby, designing 
to visit the celebrated Diinnemora Mines. Elfkarlby 
is remarkable on account of certain fails which the 
river Dali there makes, just before it reaches the sea. 
We found that the river is divided by two little islands, 
and that it pours down the intermediate channels rather 
in the manner of a rapid than of a cascade. The effect 
of the vast mass of turbulent water is nevertheless 
very fine. Our journey to-day was over low hut undu¬ 
lating ground, composed of alternate rock and plain, and 
generally covered with wood. Almost for the first 
time for a month the weather had become genial'; and 
so the insect world of the woods was in great activity. 
1 was particularly struck by the abundanoe of dragon¬ 
flies of various species. It seemed to me as if I had 
never in my whole life seen one-tenth of the number of 
the Libdlulm ■which met my eyes during this oiie day. 
The ruck surfaces are invariably rounded; where 
weathering has not taken place, the scratches are gene¬ 
rally in a north and South direction, or from north 
north-west to south south-east. Many of the more 
prominent masses have abrupt fee sides, where the 
glacial agency has evidently not operated. These are 
oftenest to the south, sometimes to the east, sometimes 
to the west, but never north. 

At Liifsta we passed the iron-works and magnificent 
mansion of Count de Geer (prononneed Yecr), who is 
said to be one of the richest men in Sweden. The iron- 
mines of Sweden, it may be remarked, are one of its 
principal sources of wealth. The article is said to bo 
nowhere else of superior quality.. We were told that the 
Geer family originated in a hnrablc Dutchman of a 
past age, who, coming into Sweden, applied himself suc¬ 
cessfully to this department of the national industry. 
It is thought that his. descendant usually realises fifty 
thousand a year. Xlis house was the first country- 
mansion of the least pretensions to grandenr wliich I 
had seen in ScundinaVta. In the evening we came to 
Gstreby, and obtained accommodation in a private dwell¬ 
ing set aside for strangers visiting the mines, which 
are only one and a-half mile distant. 

Rising licfore six next morning, we had a plea.sant 
■walk across a series of low meadows -very much like 
those of England, and bearing exceedingly rich clover. 
On arriving at our destination, we found onrselres too 
early* the works not being in operation till seven. The 
interval we employed in examining the general arrange¬ 
ments. In a rocky ridge, rising little above the flat of 
the aforesaid meadows, there are tlwee profound., pits, 
two of them perhaps 100 feet in diameter, and one of 
them SOO by, 100, One is upwards of 700 feet deep; 
another about 400. Tiie downward view into these 
abysses is lost in smoky shades.: The Sides are varied 
by projections atid transverse ifrehed masses, on which 
heavy weefls are seen growing. : Openings in the sides 
lead into galleric», whi^ laterally I’Cnetraie the grmmd. 
Mon go down to led^ ^ ladders, and agonize the 
behdder by seeming to::wdrk' oh little slopes and pro¬ 
minences destitute of aU ifopgr footing. Others 
dedUfilsd to ilm bottom by tiraneS prejecriug from the 
fliiw’oftfaepit 

fcA littte white after our arrival tJie men began to 


assemble in theie rxiame homely dresSe but hefmre 
goinft to work, they met in g^pS hj Small outhbuses 
wheal their tods are kep^ . and khrS we witnesStd an 
ititorl^ting ceremony. One of %e rtumher gave out a 
hymn, which the pMty thStemtot sang. Then the 
same man uttered a prayer, and afrerwarils some sacred 
poetry, to which all listened reverentially. While we 
stood outside, listening to these devotions, several 
of the men came up, took off their caps, and joined in 
the service. It was most aflheting to See theso simple 
people, who daily expose themselves to a dangerous 
trade for their livelihood, thus put themselves into the 
hands of their Creator, resigned to every contingency 
which might arise in the course of His providence. 
When their devotions were concluded, all proceeded to 
their work; and it was curious to observe them spread¬ 
ing themselves over the sides of the pit, and commenuiiig 
their'variouB duties of digging and blasting. 

Finding tlint strangers are taken down into one of 
tlio nits for a small fee, which goes towards a charitable 
fund for tlie benefit of old and disabled workmen, we 
put ourselves into a bucket suspended from one of the 
cranes, and commenoed a slow descent. . The steep 
black walls, the months of the lateral galleries, the men 
seemingly clinging to the ledges where they were work¬ 
ing, and the look up to the blue sky above, made it a 
strange and exciting situation. After five minutes of 
constant descent we reached the bottom, which -wc 
found composed of rough and irregular rock, partially 
covered with‘k deep bed of snow, partly with men 
preparing blastings, and under so cold a temperature, 
that we were fain to move about as actively as possible, 
in order to keep ourselves in some degree of comfort. 
Such are the iron-mines of Dannemora. The men, 
we afterwards found, have wages which an English 
workman would regard as miserably low. Whether, 
as one often sees in Sweden, their efficiency as work¬ 
men is in proportion, I cannot tell. One of tiicm, seeing 
a gentleman of our party munching a piece of common 
White-flour biscuit, expressed curiosity about it; and 
Qulst then desired tlie gentleman to show the people 
what he'was eating. My ypnng fellow-traveller im¬ 
mediately distribute a few pieces, which the men 
regarded with as much wonder as an English labourijr 
would feel respecting piliau c* edible birds'-nests. An 
old man, after tmming his piece over and over, and 
chewing a little bit, put the remainder care|jiilly into 
Ills tobacco-pouch, in order to take it home and show 
it to his wife. The simpliifity of all this was a little 
amusing; but, what was bettor, it went to the heart. 

After breakfasting at our lodging—-where, by the by, 
we liad a chedar or capercailzie as <mo dish—I parted 
with my young fellow-travellers, who proposed .going 
directly to Stockholm, while it was my design to diverge 
to Oregrund before taking that.course. My solitary 
journey led me over a Im# country generally covered 
with wood, but often presenting flat qr rounded rocky 
surfaces, the strim on Which were north and south by 
compass. Coming near the sea at Oregrund, I found 
some flats of polished rook of extraordinary extent—cer¬ 
tainly, in Some instances, upwards, of an acre. Tiic road 
passes over these surfaces wi^out greatly injuring their 
smoothness. Beaching the little seaport of Oregrnnd 
about five o’clock on a bcautiiul calm eyehing, ! imme¬ 
diately obtained a boat, wifli two men, and, attended by 
Qttist, sailed out to an island called GraMe (Grass Is¬ 
land), where the level the sea Was marked ill 1880,. 
The place is about three Englilh udles from the har¬ 
bour, on the face of a vertical rock which goes sheer 
down 22 f^t^feeneath the wav®, frierefore exceedingly 
wi31 qualified for the purpose, The sea was this even¬ 
ing <Seid®mb« 4) perfectly still, so riiat there was not 
more than an inch of wet rdfiektoove theusualiovel 
obseryabiy meuntaiaed ^ it. I^e men saM that they 
cCAsidorea the sea as at piteateit about a medium height 
to the season. In the mere sai# times of the year it 
ydli belfour or five iimhes higher t auring (he prevalence 
of abrttirwest winds U wifi be upwards of two feet 
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uiml. The spider^ OK the other hand, made the 
strenuous efforts to keep her holdi and st^ggled hiw to 
defea^the aimvof the concealed depredator; hut thie|pna 
erhich fastened her hag not being calcolated to.wi^f^^ 
such violence, at len|^ gave way, and the ant^lijim was 
about to carry off the pri^in triumph. ; The tipider, how¬ 
ever, instantly regaineoit with her jaws, and redoubled her 
efforts to snatcli tho bag ftoin the enemy ;, but her effirts 
were vain, for the ant-Uoh being the stronger, Succeeded 
ill dragging it under the band- The uiffortunate mother, 
now robbed of her eggs, mijght at least have saved her own 
life, as she couM easily have escaped out of. the pitfall; 
but, wunderf^ol to tell, she chose rather to be buried alive 
along with her eggs. As the sand concealed from niy 
View what was passing below, 1 laid hold of the spider, 
leaving the bog in'the power of tho ant-lion. But the 
af^tionate mother, deprived of her bag, would not quit 
the spot where she hod lost it, though 1 repeatedly 
pushed her with a twig. Life itself seemed to luro bo- 
come a burthen to heir since all her hopes and pleasures 
were gone for over.’ : 

Another combat is mraitioned between the larva called 
tho Lion of the Aphides and his victim;—‘This larva is 
a rare specimen of courage, as well as of destructive 
powers; for when it is (|uile young it often eciaics upon 
an insect twice as big as itself. It is very amusing to see 
the unequal contest betweeu the little but courageous foe, 
and his great, bulky, and stupid adversary. Immediately 
the larva thrusts its trident into the body of .the enemy, 
who, stupid as he is, does not like the sensation of the 
wound in his side, and makes off as fast as he can. Tlie 
lion-hearted larva follows him up and wrestles with him, 
and at length actually boards him, to use a sailor’s.term, 
clambering, up his sides, and in triumph piercing him 
through, and sloying him. What is perhaps most sin¬ 
gular of all, the larro! of some species of these flies not 
only slay their victims, but actually clothe themselves, 
after the manner of Hercules on his victory over the 
Nemmau lion, with the skins of their prey! ’ 

The eyes of insects afibrd the subject of a curious 
notice. ‘ Insects are also furnished with a contrivance 
by whicli they can see objects at a little distance, and 
objects at a great distance^—it may be at the same time; 
which is inorc than can be strictly said of ourselves. In 
men and animals there is a very exquisite apparatus 
arriiugcd within tho eye, W means of which it can accom¬ 
modate itself to objects close at hand, or again ti) others 
at tho greatest distance. We can see at one moment a 
pin at our feet, and at the next the Bammit of a hill 
some thirty or forty miles off. Now the laws of light arc 
such that, to effect this, properly, wo must have some 
apparatus in the eye to arrange its focal capacity, so as 
to receive and concentrate the lines of light proceeding 
from such differeirt points as the distance of a few inches 
and that 0 # many miles. What this apparatus may bo is 
not as yet very satisfaotorily detennined. But in insects 
the same result is dbtaihed by a vOiy curious provision. 
Soine tkeir eget are short-sighted, and some long-sighted. 
The simple Wes are supposed, by Professor Mlillor, to be 
the Bhoxt-slguted eyes, and the compound eyes the long¬ 
sighted onra. . 

' 'The number pf ebiaposnd eyes in inseots does not often 
exceed two, made UP, it will not be forgotten, 

by multUndeewshigie'eyes. Bat in a fbw^; whose habits 
require that th^ riioUld be mdowed With extraordinary 
means of vhdoaVltheW aw.Ue BgimJ' M four. If the reader 
would betakp ^lm te the -bit^^ creep noise- 

lessly along iii:;riitat^ snipe Uriintner afternoon, until he 
c6mes''t0;.'a';,,;gt^.-dai«l».pepb'#he»-the'we±er- seemo to' 
have foigottea usfdfifldl^ swleep-^w. stlB^ to tilent, 
and so sm^ih dejt It lustre of the 

deep-blue (ky OTernedd^-ato-sidB iwy iia et Bs^ ipg.paTty 

. .<ff insects'bu^ waltKmjg''<ftnii!'#'eudi^I:'ta;tti:’nE)W sum-' 
®Wg bitl»r,i»w'sho<pra(jjfesi;diniiBSii|jm_;i^p»iy puvn^ on 
Which they qwrt, mpw jeitring together and wheeling 
round and lourxl; xbff again, as. the .kingfl^er eopies 
flut^f^g down the Tivet; as f^eugh m eeme errand of 
iimnnuMr imimrlaBee, breaking: up their jwttyr'WidAying 
into a thootand helea and corners to Wpjh'tpttil lul it 


quiet. Let hiin exercise his activity and patience, and 
catch one of those giddy insects, which; are known to 
entomologists by the .; name of the G*yrfar« Ndtator, and 
ho will have a good example of an insect provided with 
four compound eyes, so that it can see not only before 
and behind, but upward into the sky, and downward into 
the clear cool waters on whose suiracO ; .ita'happy tifli is 
spotit. Some insects; like Cyclops iff old, are furnished 
only with one eye; and some, it is said, are quite blind-^ 
creatures that never feel tlie blessed influences of the plea¬ 
sant sunlight. Like the simple eyes, the compound cje.s 
are eouietimes fixed on the end oi a little footstalk, so as 
to give the insect somewhat the appearance of being fur¬ 
nished with a pair of opera-glasses or short tolesoopes.’ 
Keaumur, in order to discover by which of its eyes the 
bee finds its way home, covered the compoimd eyes of 
some of these insects with an opaque varnish, and then 
liberated them very near their hive. But they could not 
find their way, and when ho threw them up into the air, 
they continued to soar till they passed out of sight. The 
same is the case with the crow when his eyes are covered 
with a paper bonnet. He flies upwards till his strength 
is exhausted, and then drops upon the earth. 

The fact that insects breathe is proved by an experi¬ 
ment made by our author himself :—' A spider and a fly 
were put into a glass jar, the mouth of which was closed 
all but a hole, by which a tube was admitted. The tube 
was then connected with a pipe by which a supply of 
common coal-gas was poured into the jar, and when it 
was considered to be full of gas, and that oil the air had 
been displaced, the tube was closed, and the insects were 
Teit shut up in an atmosphere of gas. In a few seconds 
both became very uneasy, the fly more particularly so; 
and in a few seconds more the fly began to agitate itself, 
to bu%x against the sides of the glass, and to tumble over 
in the most extraordinary manner; the spider ran hur¬ 
riedly about, as if astonished, and not knowing what to 
make of his new position; but presently he became very 
quiet, and, turning on his back, looked as if dead. For a 
minute or two the fly, which was a large active flesh-fly, 
continued its noisy evolutions, dashing itself, as if in¬ 
toxicated, on every ride of its transparent prison. At 
length, as if exhausted,.it lay on its back, its limbs para¬ 
lysed, but the wings still uioviug with extreme rapidity, 
and causing it to spin round in the most singular man¬ 
ner. Ultimately it, too, became perfectly without motion. 
Alter the lapse of about ten miuutes, fresh air was gra¬ 
dually let into the jar, and ..it became most amusing to 
watch the return of both those insects—which had pre¬ 
viously been, as it were, in the very jaws of death-back 
to life again. Twitchings of their limbs, and slight cou- 
vulsire movements, were the first indications of returning 
activity; and in a few minutes more both insects, now 
placed in a perfectly pure atmosphere, were as livdy as 
before the experiment, and were allowed to make their 
escape into the open air. With other insects the same 
effects were produced by saturating a piece of blotting- 
paper with ether, and dropping it into the Jar, .which was 
immediately covered over. In several other experiments 
the newly-discovered powerful fluid ohioiKqfom, by means 
of which the operatiuns of surgery are performed without 
pain, was employed; and it was rematkablq to notice 
how quickly the insects were overpowered with the vapour 
of this potent liquid. In no instrace Was death produced 
by the ^68 or vapours.employed.’ > 

Reumg insects; in hothouses, and hatching them by . 
art^ial means, may seem a useless waste of ingenuity ; 
bni sdnie spemes of larvaa, as serviceable as tiie silkwm'nt, 
bs^ du^vered; and d^hich produce only b«o geue-^ 
ratten In the yew.. Iteaumur ^red a number .pf puj^ 

’ihtb'..bdtt<Mict.'iff'''the^depth,.'of .'wint8T,;.bpr..;tr^(tr^i^b^'V 

tlit(m;...to''-'the:-Boiml’' (k^seivai'ofies, wht<hh''9h^re^’'''always 
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air by panng off a piece from the side of the corl. l^us 
prepared, he put the glass egg, together with the othors, in 
the ncit. The hen ws# a little mote wnsible than Reau¬ 
mur had given her credit for; and though she did not 
thrust the egg out of her nest, she removed it to the out- 
' side, where she was SO obliging as to permit it to remain ; 
and As it was here jtlst as warm as if it had been in the 
Oentre of the eggs, l^attmur did not attempt to inteftere 
with her arrangeuients.: A great deal of moisture arose 
fronv’the bodies of the pupse, and condensed like dew on 
the sides of the glass; but alter a day or two this disap¬ 
peared. The reader may now be anxious to learn the 
result of this experiment. It was etpially successful—in¬ 
deed it was more so titan the preceding—^for in the after-: 
noon of the tenth day a pretty little butterfly was seen 
within his glass egg, Wng the first that had appeared of 
the eight pupss, and the first ever hatched under the 
bosom of a hen I’ . j 

GAME OF TWENTY QUESTIONS. 

The Christmas volume of the Juvenile Library con¬ 
tained a description of most of the fireside amusements 
of young people in this country during tlhc long winter 
evenings.* One game, however, has been omitt^, per¬ 
haps on account of its more tlian common difficulty; 
but it is too remarkable to be wholly passed over, and 
we sTiaU therefore say a few words to our readers <who 
are not altogether indifferent, we trust, to such, matters) 
about the Game of Twenty Questions. 

It is well known that the present generation of grown 
children is wiser than any former generation ever, was, 
or any future generation ever wifi be ; and that no 
doubt is the reason why we so rarely have recourse t» 
such frivcdaiis modes of amusing oursSlves. But after 
all, let : US hot look down with unmitigated contempt 
upon our predecessors. The Cannings, Huskiasons, and 
Others, were really respectable individuals in their way; 
and if they did play sometimes like our own little boys 
and girls, we should ascribe the fact to the general sim¬ 
plicity of the world a quarter of a century aga When 
Mr Bush, the American arobassadari dined with Mr 
.Planta in 1823, besides the two gentlemen mentione<l, 
there wem a goodly number present of the cilibrUes of 
that remote epoch, including various members of the 
government and of the corps diplomatiqlie. In our day, 
witti such a company, we should have stimk to our 
wine and pdilacss but hear Mr Bush:—‘ It would not 
have l)een easy to assembto a company better fitted to 
make a dinner-party agreeable, or to have brought 
Biem together at a better moment. Parliament having 
jtut risen, Mr Canning, and his two colleagues of the 
cahlnet, Mr Hnskisson and Mr Bobinson, seemed like 
birds let ont of . a cage. There was much small-tidk, 
some of it very sprightly. T'en o’clock arriving, with 
little dispbmlion .to rise ftom table, Mr Canning pro¬ 
posed that we should play " Twenty Questions.” This i 
was new to foe and the other memtiers of the diploma-; 
tique corps present, tiiough we had all been a good 
wfaUe in England. The game consisted in endeavours 
to fiqd out your thoughts by asking twenty questions. 
The questions were to be put plainly, though in the 
alternative if desired; the answers to be also plaiU anfi 
direct. . Thu object of your thoughts not to an ab¬ 
stract idbl^ or anything so oessaiS, or scientific, mr tech¬ 
nical, as not to he supposed to enter into the know¬ 
ledge of the company; but something well known to 
the pteifont ili^ or to general hist^. It migM any 
name of rdnown, ancient dr mo^ih, foanpr woman.; 
or any vtdrlt d* Of; 

not a more\eveht;:-i^:^>'*ibfdi^ 'lM; to^ 
were .menti<foed^'itS::'.fohdfig;~il^';g^e») .redsB\ef the 
game, serving to deUdte I& 
that Mr Canning^ assi^^ bT iw ehinoeltor ra idle 
exchequer, who sat aeiit fililb sttfodd p^ 

U ans I im J-that I, .atslSted'by' .Ld^i.QTimviHe, tdiO ;^at. 

* ' Ptosiao AmoiaiMwtsV tsih* tlM Urt patliiihsA vsWfo# «tf 
:^|l(Smliers’shllmir*t»ry()u^'^ ■ 


ne^ to foe, should l^ve the answers. Lord Granville 
andhmyself were consequenay to have the thought or 
seenvt in comfoon. And it wss well understood that 
the Visoovery of It, If made, was to be the fair result of 
mental inference ffom the questlonB and answers, not 
of signs passing, or hocus-podus of nhy description. 
With these as the preliminaries, imd the parties sitting 
face to face, on opposite sides of the table, we began the 
battle.’ 

We slrall not give the details of tjbe game, because 
these were published in 1640; but tUp is the conclu¬ 
sion The whole number of questions being now ex¬ 
hausted, there was a dead pause. The interest had 
gone on increasing as the game advanced, until, coming 
to the last question, it grew to be like neck-and-neck at 
the close of a race. Mr Canning was evidently under 
concern lest he should be foiled, as, by the law of the 
game, he wonld have been if he bad not now solved the 
enigma. He sat silent for a minute.or two; then roll- 
ing his' rich eye about, and with a countenance a little 
anxious, and in an accent by no means over-confident, 
he exclaimed, “I think it must be the wand of the LorJ- 
High-Steward 1” And it was —even so.’ Many of the 
company present said that this was the only instance 
they had witnessed of the secret haring lieen preserved 
till the twentieth question—most games being finished 
in half the time. ‘ Dining at the Maquis of Stafford’s,’ 
Mr Bush concludes, ‘ at a subsequent day, this pastime 
was spoken of, and it was mentioned tliat Mr T’itt and 
Mr Wy ndham. were both fond of it. Lord Stafford said 
that the former had once succeeded in it, wlien tlic 
secret was the stone upon which Walworth, lord mayor 
of London, stood when he struck dojm Wat Tyler in 
Richard Il’s time; and his impression was, that Mr 
Fitt had triumphed at an early stage of his questions.’ 

A correspondent from Limerick gives us more in de¬ 
tail the present rules of the game, which, according to 
tins authority, are shortly these:— 

Two persons (usually a lady and gentleman) are 
chosen by the company, who fix in private upon mi 
article or subject. Two others are then chosen to en- 
deavoor to find.out what the thought is; and this is 
done by asking twenty questions as to its nature and 
qualities. A fifth person is usually selected as umpire, 
who is made acquainted with the subject fixed on, and 
whose duty it is to see that aU the answers shall be fair. 
These answers are not to bo such as will be calculated 
to mislead ; although of course it will be observed that 
the wider tiiey are from the mark, the more difficult 
will the guessing be rendered. 

The fofiowing game was played at our correspondent’s 
house on a recent occasion (duri^ the Queen’s visit to 
Ireland), and it will afford a fair illustration of the 
nature and manner of the game«i: 

Question. Does it belong to the animal, vegetable, or 
mineral kingdom 
Amwer. To all three. 

Q. ls it a manufactui^ articled 
. A, Always. ■" -i 

Q. Is it in the room ? v- 
A. No. ■, 

)Q,'Isitinthi8city?.. 

A. No.. ■: ■ ■: ■■.. 

Q. : J» it usefhl, or merely orhainental ? 

.■:;'A,''lJifotal." ....V . 

. rMbre the i|ea shrui|£ ' the questioners , that it was a 
vehifoe of soiqe sort»they th^wore asked] 

% Is it ever used as a conveyance ? 

'A. ItlA- 

, fWe then thougiht it might bb a ship, or perhaps a 
bau^isoweinqfoifodj ^ : 

Q; Is it nsed as a conveyance by air, earth, or water? 

[Cl ' • 

U^IbG^otivie now suggested itsel|l< and we asked] 
^ <iras the motive power ?., 

A. Yaiioas. , ■ ’’ 

not lead ns very fisr totrarde a mmss; but 
we dmrained to cofoe footer: eo yn qneriedj 
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Q. la fire ever used in connection with Us motions ? 

On some occssiohs it is. } 

[We now became certain that it was connected 'Mth a 
railwSy, and the question whicJt followed was] j 
Q. Has it a chimney ? 

■d. No. 

Q. IlaYC any of us seen it ? 

.4. Do not know whether you hare or not. 

[We then began to suspect that it was in some way 
connected witli the prevainng topic—the Queen’s visit; 
and so we asked] 

Q. Is it in Ireland? . 
yi.ltis. 

[We then thonght it might be well to ask] 

Q. Is it used for a special purpose ? « 

A. Yea. 

[We immediately concluded that it was the state rail¬ 
way carriage; but to make certain, we inquired] 

Q. Has it any glass in it? 

A. Yes. 

And at the fifteenth question—^namely, ‘Has it soft 
seats?’ to which tlie answer was. ‘ It has’—we guessed 
that it was the ‘ Koyal Sfcite-Carriage of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway,’ which liad been brought 
to Ireland on purpose for the accommodation of the 
(iueen. 

In concluding this memorandum, we may return for 
au instant to Mr Iolanta’s dinner, to remark that the 
game occupied upwards of an hour, during which not 
one drop of wine was drunk! • 


WHAT I SAW ONE MORNING IN INDIA. 

In tlie year 1836 I commanded a little detachment of 
native infantry at Condapilly in the Northern Circars; 
the object of this military occupation of a lonely and 
decayMl town being the protection of tho adjacent 
country from bands of l)ctty marauders, who, in the 
absence of richer booty, made spoil of the cattle- and 
crops of the ryots, or agricultural population. There 
are no dense forests or thick woods in the immediate 
vicinity of Condapilly; but beyond the Inll-fort, which, 
at tlie distance of perhaps half a mile, commands the 
town, and tlie ascent to which is steep and difficult, 
extends for several miles a stretch of jungle, where the 
luoitKx, or thieves—fur they deserve not the high-sound¬ 
ing title of banditti-found frequent shelter, in common 
with a ibw clicetas and a great many snakes. Here, too, 
game was abundant, jwoviding them with the flesh of 
the spotted deer, the hare, the shy porcupine, and the 
peafowl, which is said to haunt such places as are 
tenanted by tigers, from which it may bo safely inferred 
that w-atcr is not wanting, since neither panther nor 
tiger make their lair far from that necessary element. 
Here also grew profusely the trees of the Cralava 
marmelua, whose apples—coverodY'With a hard rind, 
thrornffi which, when ripe, oozes a slimy liquid—are 
used for food j the Diospyros ehenim, whose medlar-like 
fruit, after liaving been buried for montlis in the earth, 
forms a mellow and wbolesomo sustenance; and the 
Ximenia Americana, whose acid drupes cover a unity 
kernel, very grateful to the: wanderer of the woods who 
cannot gather for Us dessert tlie rich-flavoured mango, 
or pink and sueeuletit guava; 

From having once ; a town of considerahlo im¬ 

portance, Condapifly baa dwioffied to a very inferior 
rank amongst theand the hill- 
fort, at oiie period :;oC:obi>Mdantde strengto, now pre¬ 
sents nothing but a lUUigto skidteton of its past celebrity. 
Towering high abov^fiUt’BiUa eti^onade on Whioli the 
humble range of ImimmUi 

nientwas raised, tbh at only 

one point, where g wtodUg 

flight of stone-stepS; fifiw ft: dilapidation -r- 

formed a steep ladder, often toiled 

wearily at early dawn, lo w:aUl> the rising ion 
frotn:^ toiMnoto pinosUorHi slght:;C^ aokply r6;i^d 
me for thA'Mtea ibtigua Of liaH an oonr’k oMUng. 


There, brumbling piecemeal beneath the foot of Time, 
mouldered an ancient building of Moorish , architecture, 
still suggesting by its extensive ruins and palatial struc¬ 
ture recollections of tho Mohammedan prowess wliich, 
so far back as 1471, had wrested the province of Con¬ 
dapilly from the hands of the Hindoos. ** 

A long but sleepless night in snlfry March had levered 
my blood, as one morning, ere yet, a single individual 
was stirring about our quarters, I strolled towards tho 
mountain-gorge, and liad stumbled almost to the top 
of the steep anclivity before the faint flush of dawu had 
roused the sentinel, whose call awoke the solitary pair 
of musicians of our party, a drummer and lifer, to sound 
the rCvcillee. In ten minutes more I stood panting on 
the summit of the rock, gazing thirstily on the scene 
beneath mo, where Asiatic beauty winded slowly before 
me, like a glorious river, whose changeable waters tlie 
eye tired not of drinking. I had no fear of tliicf or 
thug, for a late excursion in the district behind me 
had assured me of safety; but nevertheless I started 
violently when, from the branches of a stately peepul- 
tree that grew close by, a dark figure, that seemed of 
human proportions, leaped witli a jibbering cry upon 
the ground. 

I had no great reason to he ahirmed, for I saw not a 
man, but a monkey—one of those long-legge(i, brown 
monkeys with white-streaked faces that abound amongst 
these heights, and which, probably little less startled 
than myself, receded as I advanced, jabbering its dis¬ 
satisfaction at my intrusion. At the foot of the peepul- 
tree, throwing up its rich white petals, that shed around 
a sweet but sickening odour, grew a magnificent plant 
of the datura; and os I etooi)^ to pluck it, a rustle in 
the underwood beyond, followed by an acute, sharp 
scream, which I ascribed to my friend tho monkey, 
arrested my hand. I had judged correctly; but I had 
underrated the number of my early companions. With 
a spring tliat brought it almost to my ieot, making mu 
in my turn retreat, the monkey lay moaning, and, as 1 
thought, violently convulsed among tho grass; nor did 
I at the moment perceive, what indeed I discovered with 
a degree of horror, that round its body was twisted a 
gorgeously - spotted snake—the cobra di capello! 1 
wish I could describe tlie maddened contortions of the 
monkey, as, writhing beneath tlie straining coils of the 
reptile, it rolled on the grass in vain efforts to rid itsfdf 
of its deadly assailant. The piteous gaze of its eyes, ns 
they wistfully looked up into my face, was eloquent 
with a summons for help which I was by no means in¬ 
clined to resist. Whether tlie snake hM bitten it or 
not, 1 could not guess, for it seemed to me as if it were 
merely playing with the animal—that fatal game wbicli 
the cat plays with the mouse! But I shouted, awl 
threw a stone, and then seizing a withered branch that 
lay on the ground, I advanced to tlie charge. The 
monkey, which at another time would have fled at my 
approach, now remained perfectly morionltos, as if'it' 
awaited certain succour. But tlie serpent, aronsedi to 
the cognisance of an assailant by a smart blow on the 
head, instantly inflating its horrid crest into that hood¬ 
like form which rendeta it so appallingly bi^teotu, gave 
vent to a loud hiss that seemed brimful of poison. 

Again and again I struck at it.; nor was it.without a 
cold thriU through my veins that T beheld it disengage 
itself from the mmikey; but far from attempting to 
make ils escape, as I bad conjectured it would do, it 
turned itself, half-ei^t, towards me, and with a flutter-. 
lug hobble—Iftta the hop of a bird whose wings h»Te 
been brdkeD--.«lt leaped, with forked tongue potritdefl, 
right into my vsiry' prilil There was no! timb for 
toought.. Hy-btioA'a'a^,.neither sttohf;iu;!#.l^,,,-1'- 
could see the Tenomoos' eyes btan like Afbi and the 
colours of its swelling neck glow more de^ly^ mi it pte?- 
pared to eprihg agata ; itad 1 wm fiifrly on Hie point of 
making my retreat by Rliuiging nt w hazards dj^ the 
reidc briUtad men when a rihW dhitrnping ory, semdwhat 
like that of: a gnineia-pigi wan heard, and suddenly an 
elegant litttanrMttfre, wMw at the-moment I was well- 








CtlAMBEBS '3 EMNBtJKGH JOCBNAt. 


tilgh ready to spiritualise into » good geniitts sprung 
Updit titc serpent with a bound of lightsome ferocity 
wiiich reminded mo of the swoop of a kite upon a 
water-rals, 

■ ' It was ft mungoos! And now, indeed, a combat took 
«»lace whiuli fixed me to the s^tiii mute admiration ; 
but fRjt for long. f)«co or twice it seemed to mo that 
the mungoos was ^bitten, but it might not liave Been 
so; for tlie velocity of their movements, as, clinging 
together, the snake «md its foe rolled over and over 
amongst the long grass, prOvented minute obser\'ation. 
It is assorted tliat, when bitten by a snake, tlie ichneu¬ 
mon retires for a moment to cat of some unknown 
plant, capable of rendering nail the viperine venom; 
but on tliia occasion nothing of the sort occurred. The 
mungoos left not the conflict for a breathing-space; and 
at the end of about ten minutes the cobra di capello lay 
dead, torn and mangled piecemeal by tlie little animal, 
which frisked and danced about, with a purring sound, 
in a perfect frenzy of enjoyment. 

As I held out my hand, actually believing, in the 
enthusiasm of the moment, tlmt it would approach to 
receive my caresses, tlie mungoos, giving a bright, 
quick look at me, stamped its tiny hind-feet briskly on 
the relics of tlie serpent, as if in scorn of its victim, and 
disappeared amongst the brushwood. 

I had forgotten tlie poor monkey. I found it stretched 
out, stiff and Stark, among the datura flowers. The 
tuungoos had come too late! 


once saw the ioterpimtation of the passage in Scripture, 
resisoting the tran^r of tlio shoe to another, in case the 
hrouer-in-law did nqt exercise his privilege. 'ITio slipper 
in ttjo Bast being taKeU off in-doors, is at hood tef admi- 
nistOT oorroetion, and U here used in sign of the obedience 
of the wife, and of the snpreiliaoy of the husband. The 
Highland custom is to strike, for ‘ gobd-laok,’ as they say, 
the bride with an old slipper, litue do they suspect the 
meaning iniplioA— UrytAart's IHttan of Herealen, 


THE STOLEN DANCE 

* lasTKK !—imslil’ salA a whispering voice, 

* Up and sway! come, lot's rejuice, 

Fur no more sleep oiir eyes shali know ’ 

Till we've danced upon the ucw-falten.snow. 

‘ Mnmraalsln bod, and our bare little feet 
Will make a silent and swift retreat 
Down the back stab's, through the parlour door. 
And tho garden gate we can clamber o'er. 

* Tho snow like a swan’s-down carpet will bo 
For our stolen moonlit dmiee of glee: 

Kcauttful snow I so fust to fall 

And spread such a carpet for such a hall! 

‘ Our sparkling crystal lamps are these— 

Icicles hanging from tho tiivs; 

And Iiiuk I on the roof of our fairy paiiiuo 
'J'he sword-dance of the hoivalis 

‘ Oh arc we not happy, joyous, and g.ay, 

P'rom oiir lasy beds to have slipis-d away. 

And thus in a danisi of wild delight 
Make worm the void, white winter night 't ' 


TUB BVEBOBEKN I-VRIR. 

M. (levin, during a number of years cnsliler to tho minis¬ 
try of tlie interior, used to reccmiit the following aiioe- 
dete ;—* In 1011,’ said ho, ‘ I recoivtsd au order to pay five 
thousand francs to a poet who had eoniposcd -lu ode on 
the occasion of tho King of Rome’s birtli. This production, 
a perfeet sjicciinen of ill-rhymed eoiumonpluec, and in 
wliioh “glory'’ and “victory” were happily intertwined 
with “ laurels ’’ and “ warriors,” had as a cliorus the fol¬ 
lowing quatraiu;— 

“ Ri Viitranger, eommo un seui bomme, 
li n jour voulait nous asservlr, 

Autour du noble Ilof do Kome 
3 urons de vaincre ou do inourir." 

In 1021, at tho birth of the Duke of llorde-aux, the ;.,imc 
lyrin appeared on tny desk, with the following slight niodi- 
fleatiou of the chorus;— 

“ Rl, mdditant hutre ruino, 

1 ,'iltranger vent nous asservir, 

Auteur du ilia de Cariilino 
I Jutons de vaincio ou de mourir.'' 

The Restoration proved less generous than the F.mpirc^-lt 
grtmted the author only three tlionsand firancs. 1 had quite 
forgotten the poet and his riiyUies, when, after tho birtir 
of till] Connt of fatis, this evergrottu oclo was onec more 
lianded in, vriWilifre^b adaptation to circnmslutKins;— 

“ Ah I. si retrahger dans sa halne, 

IJn jour vottlattsoiu asservir, 
Autourdundbleflhid’Udlbue' 
durons de vaincre ou de mount." 

Tliia time''iihh, kuth.or received two thousand francs. Do- 
clded^ the. vetaha werVbeginning to wear out. At length 
•—.woilld yen believe it ?—it few days after the Revolution 
of Feliruaiy, 1 found in my qfiioe the eternal lyric, on tiiia 
oecaaion tenuihating thUa:-^ 

lU rdtraiigcr dans sa furle, 

' . : Un jour voiihutnoua asservir,' . 

• Sur la aid de notia patrie. 
'duriina4a'.vatiimou'4ett0urif.”. 

.nio: .'l^vl|d«ihtt'C<3^Wf>nfl|^ rich:-; '.they 

poet; 

Thus bohoMi htanagad, 

bringing to the ‘SMli6E.Ae&;thhiiMiid. w 
and yet j^lflb'wl)] iaHyon thahtftonr ago poetry dpea not. 
find its reward]' ‘ , ■ , 

At a ilewiali 'mor^dalhl yvaa atandlng 1^ hride- 

ginoni when tlie mWfe- entered,; Aa she cmaaed the 
tbreahold, be 8toej» MBhi'n .and .Alipi^ off stine,j^ 
atrftilsk her with-on 'the nape of the neek. 1 at 


Jailce fnirios, in fkiry-rh)g8 f hoy iro 

^Vith thciir Aofts feet o'er the Mtlicr erton': 

If fltpot im earth Iw free from care, 

XliiM^c gltMitionie clilhlren have found it there. 

Hark! can you tell whence carno that niouud 
That fitop]»ed the (lanco'9 merry round ? 

The wail of a cbild'ft low moaning cry 
Homo on the night-hitHiiio pati&mg by. 

liow fearfully tho children so 
To where the garduu hedac gmYi**! J.jw, 
lllohcly cllnsiiiRt hand in hand, 

A truant little an^ol band i 

Wlien all at once they forward bound 
Eagerly «*cr the tracklefiB sroiind- • 

And, on the moorland bare and wild, 

Keliiild a poor dm'itcd child! 

Oh truants! ft was no idle thoujtlit 

To Uiat wandering cliild yohr fmitftteps lij'oiight; 

You wore called from sleei> by angels bright, 

Ve Uttlo watohera of Iho iiight I 

A fatlicr's frown they nrtnl not fear, 

Xor doubt ho will their foundling rear; 

So hmno to their sol't warm bcdH they go, 

Aiul <lrcam of the dunce on tho new-fallen tnow. 

Mary CoKAviiip. 


O11KKKH<»0SK UfiATiip UY KITt^IKN. 

I have one of two sraali roonia over my Kitchen fitted 
up ns a greenhouse. It has n western aapeot ; alantt 
12 feet by 10 feet. The warmth of the Kitohen uudcrncalli 
U RulUoient to keep out idigUt ifrOfita In case of severe frost, 
1 have steam from the kitchen boiler, conducted by an inch” 
pipe into two tins, each about Ifi iuohes long, lO liidics 
wide, and 1 foot deep. Without any trouble or mess, l»v 
simply turning a sto^ok, I can got any heat 1 require. 
The waste steam, and the condensed steam, each esoape 
by small tabes through the walLr-Cb^to^/e Gardener^ 

fwORI>fi1fORXH THK POET. 

Wordsworth is said to have no seiiBe of sme]]. Onee,aud 
ottoo only in his life, the dormant power aw»akenod. It was 
by a bed of stooksih lull a houoo which he in* 

Imbltod in Dorsetshire, some five-aud-twenty years ago; 
and i^yi It wm like a vision of parudise to idm; but it 
I iMtod only a few n^hutes, aiid tho laonity has ohntlnued 
■ torpid ,:feotn that-time; 


PnblUaicd liW W. Ac R. jDHA«tis«iNis, High Stroet, Edlnburgl*. Also 
sidd hy p. Cham sstui/IO Ar^ls i^tiroct, Obsww t :Vr. Orii^ 
Athon i^naicr, lamdon; and d. H Holier Street, 

POhbaii.^’^^intod hy^w. & Hdinbiu'^, 
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TllAClNGS OF THE NOUTH OF EUROTE. 

UPSALA—SKOKKOSTEU. 

I iiAii Come to Upsala with but one idea regarding it— 
Linnail’s. It is the oid capital of Sweden, the seat of 
tlie primacy, the scat of an old university—^full of 
objects of interest to tourists ; but to me, in a distant 
land, but one word had come in connection with it—the 
iiiinic I have incntiiiricd. Lintiions had been a professor 
ftt Upsala, and liad here worked out those systems of 
the two great departments of organic nature which were 
almost immediately accepted by tlie studious portion of 
mankind. In his lifetime only a humble funutioDary of 

10 . “ university, he afterwards became a great lawgiver 
in tlie empire of mind; so that strangers are apt to 
think of Limueua first, and of Upsala or of Bweden only 
as scc',»id to liini. Cuvier and others have since im- 
pri t-ed ii[K>ii his classification of animals, and Jussieu 

11. -is almo.st superseded his arrangement of plants; yet 
his were groat efforts in their day, and have immensely 
aiivaiuaai the study of nature. Linnseus, therefore, re¬ 
mains still an olijec.t of veneration with all who take 
an interest in that study. It is tlms that Time inflicts 
a kin<l of retribution for the subjection in which the 
common great tilings of the world usually keep the rare 
great things of the intellect. In I.inntous’s oWn day, 
what WHS he in comparison with contemporary national 
affairs and public men?. Now, what are they in com¬ 
parison with him? 

11 was noccssarj', however, to take the visitable things 
of Upsala in such an order as miglit seem most con¬ 
venient. Having resolved to spend the early morning 
in an inepectioii of Did Upsala, I had the carriage at 
the door so early as siv o’clock. Old Upsala, situated 
about thnte miles from Upsala, is a litUe worn-out town, 
w Itli a curious antique church. It is one of the earliest 
f-eat.s i?f tlie Christian worship in Sweden, and con- 
ncctec vitli many remarkable events ia.the iiatibnal 
Insto'-y . I quickly cbmprehended the absolute and re- 
lali“itur.iions of the two places. The country is here 
fiai, n i'll little to vary the surface excepting au iis and 
a muddy river windiug through die plain, the one in- 
terscetiiig thp other. a {dace where the o« runs 
parallel with the river, ^b iiibdgrn city is situated; 
one part of it on Um'^evoted grotttid, another on the 
plain skirting the opj^itc .tide Af the At lyi 

extremity of the «*, in the Wdit: iof the plain, stands 
Old Upsala. Towaiffs 1^^^ 

broken np into nwnnts. bf deweasing Size,;: cofnposed 
of wOter-worh gravel of jnriipH^vn took, wjLi^ angun 
lar blocks scattered sparingly over the wuriitoe; And 
the clay of the plain overlylog thtfr 
respi^ts thty precisely reseimbi^ the iiai:iti;a||is baUed 
in the Uarie of Gowrie in ^d. The sirtahge- 

ment lndioatei thgt the mounts were irst ineithfiiWMje; 


then, the blocks were quietly dropped on them, proiiably 
by icebergs; finally the clayey ]>lairi was deposited. 

On the outskirts of what apjiears a little village 
full of orchards rises the church, with the last of the 
mounts close beside it. It is certainly a great curiosity 
in its way. The oldest part, towards the west, is a 
square tower of exceedingly rude niasonry, coinjiased of 
clumsy masses of the primitive rock of the country, 
probably errathis from the on: it has tw'o round-topped 
arches in each side, and narrow small windows of the 
like form above. The body of tlie cdiurcU and the 
semicircular projection on the east end are compara¬ 
tively modern, but only a degree less rude. Wo airquire 
a strange idea of the Sweden of the thirteenth century 
when we consider that this was its iirimate's churcli. 
The nearest approach to it in Britain witli wliich I am 
acquainted is the Oddee church of Bt Kcgulus at 8t 
Andrews—which, liowever.is much more elegantly eon- 
structud. The Round Towers of Ireland are also of finer 
architecture. It is known that this church stands upon 
ground where a great heathen teinplu foriiieriy stood, 
and indeed some antiquaries profess to believe that the 
square tower is a part of that temple. This, liowcver, 

I should think far from likely. 

An aged sexton or beadle having been summoned, I 
wiis admitted to the interior, wiiieh proved to bo as 
homely as the exterior is rude. Everything has an un- 
j tiquated air. Tlie very doors, full of rusty nails, hung 
jUiion clumsy old hinges, and opened by keys upwanls 
of a foot long, serve to carry the mind back into 
ancient times. Old as the interior iiirnisbings are, there 
is an older disused altnr-i>iece laid aside in a corner. 
With mutilated figures of saints, in faded gilding-^ . 
evidently such an article as may have jpot the eyes of 
the Erics and the Swenos in days long prior to Hie 
Reformation. There is also il torso figure iu w.ob.d,. said: 
to be of the pagan god Tlior; but the form of tbejlipdy 
and the drooping head clearly betray a Christ pri’ the 
Cross. In the same corner is an andeiili Jbohey-box of 
siugular material. It is composed of a s^tiou pf a huge 
tree, of the size of a beer-barrel,; the receptaele being 
hollowed put and covered with a lid raoving Pn hinges, 
and to which there seem to have been at oiie time nine 
hasps for as many locks; sevfen yet aurrive. Within 
it is kept the ancient censer fik incense. 

At the east end: of the Scurrounding burial-ground 

there is * narroar space screened off by a thick yew?*? ,, 

hedgA The tiatiund gl^ spot seenjed io ac*' 

q^uiiw A de^r abide When Quiet mentioned' 

was the'place where suicides were intei^^/ ie sAf ., 

arrangement, I presume, oesttnnary ia 

;?:i m«|St’"..nQsy,l»nk'.'ia Uie' 

natural of thesh eyec^^ifdtt JhAve fhuh the 

first made some itnpresido^upi||tir '^he ^^tipular mind. 
This was lopbpbly rea||^ being sdected 




















JaUBNAlL 


it» a HMkl of ivligion and of po|>ulatioip; ; On 41^^ UA ai^ 
Jlinf^'vhinh hai had its top fiaitni^;4>i9'Jctng* lat 
- aduntnitter Justice in; eari^timaSt r la g^tlandt «» 
\^Monats nreciscd; simitar, wed ia, 

' lAur'bills'), courts of Justice vete fpntsaiiy 
KriTings, or great assemhlies of Iho people, fbt daoidiUg (U) 
important adUrs wiire sdso held on this mount, The 
three next mcMAt^ being each about il% feet higHii are 
such stiditing bbJOBti 3m though they had liad no 
history, 3m pcj^^ lhb^^ tong ago ima¬ 
gined one Th<Qr are said to have been re¬ 

spectively tbe bhrial-places of Odin, Thor, and Frwa, 
the ieadlAg dmties.of ^e.8eand!naman mythology. The 
first PM aeecadained, a fevr years ago, to have actually 
afforded ie^ture ^ setae remarkable person. At a 
(U)nsiderab}evdepth under tlto surface, in the centre, a 
ruddyrfonned recess w discovered, containing the re- 
nuuns of a humd> being, and having a passage of forty 
paces I<mg leading to tiie side of the mount. 1 was 
conducted tiirough this passage, which' is formed Of 
rough dabs, into the; central recess, and tliere saw 
through a grating a few of the bones of the ancient 
perstHU^ who obtained so singular and so distin¬ 
guished a aepulohre. 

The general aupposition regarding these mounts is, 
that they are artincid. Only a few persons itave ven¬ 
tured to suggest , that tlioy may be natural. That they 
are naturddmeame with me a matter beyond a shadow 
of doubt, whenever I observed their rdation to the more 
ontire pieces of the b>, or great gravd ridge crossing 
the Upssla plain. This view was confirmed by finding 
their tops on a level with that of the jJs at ITpsala, ami 
by the examination of the sea-mado matters of wl>ioU 
they are composed, It is curious to observe how this 
affect our idm regarding the mounts. While suppos¬ 
ing them artificial, we reflect upon them as extremely 
aneJsint, ns the works of an early, rude people—the pro¬ 
duct of an age totally unlike the present. Admit them 
to be natural, and all is changed. We see in the grave! 
the working of the sea, which we have witli us always. 
All is fresh, as if it were a thing of yesterday, and as 
if no intermediate history, referring to Odin or Odin’s 
worshippers, existed in the case. Our ideas of antiquity 
are, ns must have often been fdt, entirely humar>. In 
nature there is no arcljasology, not even in the fossils of 
the primitive formations. 'Ihere, as with the Author 
of Nature himsolf, a thousand years arc really as one 
day. 

Having returned to town and breakfasted, I lost little 
time iuisetthtg out on a tour of tiie curiositieB. The city 
of Hpsala has a hi^dy-respeotable aspect; its streets 
broad and regular; its public buildings majestic. There 
is an a^aronoe as if thrare were no want of money to 
keep things ia good order and repair- The J>om-kirk, 
or catbsdiai, m of dignified look, 

though bifllt in ^at.paitnf bri Which, somehow, 
iit W eaysa ^ a material for a pubUc 

bttwhg,' : It exinesSes the Sweden, of the fourteenth 
and fiftoenth centuries, si Ooiaie (Old) Upsala church 
denotes the first ages after heathenrie. A large Oothic' 
dhUnihv SMted for a Xihlhm'au eongregatioti, can never 
. have the same effect as wtiett aitanged for the old iina- 
'gtat^TS fildth, and bearing the thousand proofs and 
«n3gat ^iddividual derotlon. Heverthelesi^ 

the Inh^lda'of^ catiiedrsi>i| tilegant and impos-: 

Ingv tbadgh iwesentittg little that is fine betides ap ea- 
trsmetyb^tital pulpit; with niuehCarv^ and gilding, 
.'und'a Atss>j|£hssrMfmumUerr3m.;’|i3-|if'a'dady 
^abrntt'a-oaubiryiagUi'':. |fk' pastiug:'beiisi(h" im- organ-; 
hdk sasp iaaiaastiddn:^^^^ 
a blue 'Shdh 3H'j.RiixnS 0 f‘ Tepqm 

here, a ttfugsd tahUt^'li^ 'g gailsSdiCh 
' erected 'to hhi -g hiiihbiui3ag anglais. The 

.' side racess«'#.^':iew^'’l^ seig^tsst'.'whsxe'. Itings,. 
it ministers, sad' 'ff^mg^*'tsi^l!Wai^''aeulptuta>''i^^' 
:.,or:Jlatt nmwfti..'.■i':''aahgh»;'ti®;'the 'hamesi^.of.IGeffleMd'; 


' Btunderi' Cnanmil»S'..O!mi0'ii9»,i'n»d,^ de Oem^'Ss 
.IwevkHKdy Ihufiliat Idine.'; » beatftifttl Lady OUiuA' 


rcMU^y deoomted, Is tihe tomb of ihe great Gustavus 
yius,.ptas^tltng of the kitig himself- 

frescoes, by a 
ov'ents in- 

tlm iad«imiBrc«sWtff th«iMi^^ is disguised 

as. a pexiiblt'abotit.^tb .tshe-ttif :'ahs;te.:of..:d;^y with; the . 
flailat a possania hoosa in Dllntsw^igs in others he is 
hiurangoibg the assembled peasahtSi- seeking aid ftom 
the Lubeck ma^tratei, and lading his imave Dalecar- 
lians. on to haw I In others, he is seen entering 

Stockhdlm in triumph} and 

dignity, he addresses.hit: last J^^imnenti T^^ pictums 
are, on the whole, entitled to mwih praue; but 1 kmciit 
one pervading Manith in tbs costume of the king, 
which is that Of obr Cavalieps df the feign of Charles 1., 
instead of that we fee in HCibeiU'S portraits- 

It Is jainful to consider to what a wrarthless -set of 
sons Vasa left hiS gaBantly-bought ormvn. 'Phe eldest, 
styled Brio XIY., seems to have been little better tbaii 
a madman. Amongst his extravagances was a grouml- 
leis antipathy to the fhrolly of Stare, which bod given 
several supreme ralers fadwinismafors) to Sweden. WJien 
Nils Store approached the king, and, as an assurance of 
his loyalty, handed to him ids dagger, the wretched 
monarch clutched the vreapon, and instantly buried it 
in tbe bosom of the noble; after which be botouk him¬ 
self to the woods, wild witii reinorsc. Nils lies here in 
One of tbe side recesses. King Eric ■was detlironed and 
poisoned in prison by his brother John, wlio reposes in 
an adjacent recess, witli a su^ierb Italian monument 
ropres^ting him and his queen. The vessel bearing 
this fine tomb having been wrecked on its way to 
Sweden, the packages lay many years in tiie son before 
being recovered. The arHwigmnent of the royal right 
hand shows that it had originally bold a sceptre. The 
removal of that object is attributed to the illustrious 
Gustavus Adolphus, who was the son of a third and 
equally Worthless son of Vasa. Coming, it is said, to 
this cathedral, lie wrenched the sceptre out of King 
John’s hand, saying, ‘ When alive, yon wrested tlio 
sceptre from your brother JSrio: I now talce it from 
you to restore it to him,’ And lio actii.-illy had it 
plae.ed in the hand of the statue of Eric- in the cliurch 
of WesterSs, where it may yet bo seen. 

In this church ore preserved raany curious objects of 
antiquity. Near the communion-table is a small, riebly- 
dccoratra silver chest, with a crown suspended over it— 
its purpose being to preserve the relies of St Eric, a 
sovereign of Sweden who lived in the twelfth century, 
and who was canonised iii consequence of his great zeal 
in introducing Cbristiani^. The stranger is conducted 
into a dusky sacristy, a small stone-room attached to 
tbe chnrch; and tiiefe, when a window has been oiiened, 
he finds himseff surrounded by precious things,'depo¬ 
sited carefully in glasB-casea. He sees tiie crowns and 
other regalia of the afwe-mentioned King John mid his 
queen, exceedingly elegant objects. In the same case 
are superb jewwed communion cups, and massive sil¬ 
ver dandleititiEs, with miioy; lesser spepilhens of antique 
finery, Tim stwdent jeweUed erosier of the arch- 
bishopi of tfj^ain li riiowp apart, in perfect preserva- 
tmn. Sevmiti dmits ieatmred about the floor attract 
attention . contain valuables, such as 

orthfim <ff m fiimilies in the 

eity-r-ptaeed here fiw iueomrityi' mp such things are in 

hanlM in,im®anA;';':r-''"-y 

Wo ato'thid (^dUeted to an upper aide-room, where 
the hahiidmanti nf ttm;;mis3»8dral elergy are preserved, 
Jeom those :^erapli^ed M^i^ times down to the 
adpeih onw now in owe. This pioeo has gradually be- 
(iome • fenogsMied dOpoaitory for mitique vestments. I 
Mir in :A; glsas-csne w dnms Sture wnre at 

hi* deatm and inwhirih, it .Jtp|)MMi hp was originally 
buH#d. - Iheahirt bfign marlci M-of mood, and in ttm 
doublet are M*w<d 3^g|mdar 5iMforattons--^tl» 
which tits * stivione OMMMAma* TUp atiMiiaSBimdh of 
hy Kric WM an .event nMmy. oentOmpM^ . 
.With ttM death bf IliMh} itm helps cha-: 
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racterise a tjnie whksh seema to b»Te )»en narked kf » 
•roiirderoua tjdrlt in kigU |pi«ce« all over Enrope. 

Brora the cathefljBd l iwnt to m n eotle^ion oT »«*ki 
of art tieloni^tfto the unlTOrtfit}^,: I 
able number of lorfridta of royal 
and: generally’ ephhectea'tiiithrSwwn ..■'xp:'nw'rt-; Wip»" 
resting is an origiBal of QuatUraa ^atUr j^pentihg a 
iniddle-sged man. groTe ahd intelUsPVupuoteuunoa, 
bairdgd •, the dre» yery; different m>in that >n jyofeaaor 
Sandberg’s freaoooa., There rie n maPirp^C^ 3E1I,. 
taken after hit dehtlh hud the wound in tlte 

forehead. I may reWfpMt bn thia and aeyeral other 
oocaaioBs in SwedeOf wWs** I Wt with prtridta of thia 
singular njonarbh. I Waa- foibiWy atruck by a certain re¬ 
semblance Whibit tp eonntenance bears to that of Xnrd 
TSyron. There la the iamb aemi-Tolaptnons fulness of 
the fleshy inurti iirf the face, the same nnconoiliatory 
beauty, the Same trait# of a something allied to insanity 
nbont the m’es and brow. The .unfortunate Gustavus 
III^ who fell in 1792 under the stroke of an assassin . is 
recalleil by a portrait taken in early life—a beautiful face, 
fall of lively.intelligent expression—^and by a series of 
drawings executed by himself Amongst a wearisome 
multitude of similar objects, I singled put Only a ilno 
portrait of the great Gustavus, and one of John Bkytte 
—a local great man, who in 1625 built a house for the 
professors, still to be seen neat the cathedral. 

I had unludrily neglected to bring any letters of in¬ 
troduction for Upsalo, and therefore had no title to 
c.xpect the least personal intercourse with either the 
learned or the unlearned of the place. I do hot recol¬ 
lect how it was that, nevertiieless, I was condocted into 
a liouse near tlio cathedral, where 1 presently found 
myself in the company of one of the literati of the city, 
it was Mr Marklin, an adjunct or attaelii of the univer¬ 
sity (a rank beneath that of professor, but coming to 
much the same purpose), libt the reader imagine a 
suite of small rooms, walled with dusty books of all 
kinds of coats, and filled with tables, cabinets, and glass- 
cases, replete with minerals, fossils, and other objects 
of natural ..history, all in pretty much the condition of 
Oldbuck’s study before his womankind broke in upon 
it with tlieir profane besoms and dnsters. Then let 
him imagine issuing from some innermost den or pene¬ 
tralia a little old roan, of keenly-intelligent aspect, but 
itt a style of attire, and personal, condition, rocidling 
the sdiolar of a totally different ago and genni from any 
known dmmigst us. This is Adjunct Marklin, a man 
passing rich with iwrhaps less than forty pounds a year, 
but who, out of that wealtli, has been able to indulge 
literary and scientifio tastes to such an extraordinary 
extent, that his collection is now one of the curiosities 
of Upsala. Bytlib vivBoions activity of intellect and 
personal movement of lid# strange old man, I quickly 
booamb invdved in a perfect whirlwind of Swedish 
soolpigy, geology, and bibliography, hurried from case 
'to case, and from shelf to shelf,—no stop, no tiro on his 
part--untii my mind was like the UtUbs of a man who 
has walked thirty mUea without resting^. Honest Gnist 
followed, like pantipg Time in Johnson’s well-known { 
simile: he had never jeen;anythiDg li^ this. At 
length I Boocabded to ftMng down 

upon a local subjeot-^liio skeUs found in flfe clay of the 
o,« near the city, M descriltod % Sn: Chitold# JjyeU^^ 
not only showed me iroeoimeu# of thesol bufc al^fo^ 
requeat, agreed to foe to; place ^ 

Bhella were found, walk, howoTO^ ended to 
practical resnlt, beyond that’ M shoiring nm > 
gmvel-pit dug to tlto ®f 

plaoe, wher^i-to- a 

.beds of sand-andhad;heeft;;fi& 
all of them, bemg^ :ajfHS(dto/%hidh flouHito at thfo 

in tlw Baltic, gt faUra htth- 

dimd feet above the <to tois point: 

‘ ae^to dewtiona to: or:id* 

Asb,even ghou^: of dnbton# MsBght 
' nmnd the eyippatoy of gettwfoueintodt. :')to the dfodesn 


vforl^ where the hulk of nn^^ are absorbed to 
eoonomio pursttitt.pHmarily for Iheit own direct advan- 
toge, an unselfish enthusiasm has stronger claims on 
onr regard tlian evet. Mr Marklin toolnac . to a laifo 
of room# connected with the nniversityVUihhrB he has 
been for a long time engaged to conootinf,,«randp»« 
and cataloguing tine entice series of tractates all SHnda 
pnldlshed by professors at Upsala during Bio hit thteo 
oenturiea • Jt indudes various faseiooll of BhuimiiS, 
mixed with a countless host of the Obsoinfo-dud thh 
Borgotten. The whole fills :inany shelves, extending 
through severer rooms. The very catalogue, the pains- 
ftil worfcof Marklin’i own hand, forms a Impe v^me. 
Yet tins whole is destined for toe British Museum at 
Bie prioe of H^O. Could tljore woll bo a more affhot-, 
ing example of scholarly self-devotion i Admiration of r 
toe labour, and pity for the reward, might almost en¬ 
gender tears. 

After an early dinner 1 went to soe toe library, winch 
occupies a. double gallery in a largo modern building 
placed conspicuously near the scUlott. The furnishings 
are elegant without being gaudy, and the books, which 
number 148,000, are in the finest order. There is one 
famous curiosity styled toe Codex Arg 0 ntcu» —^namely, a 
manuscript GospeU in silver fettering, in the Gotliic 
language of Bisliop Ulfilas, who livod at the end of the 
fourth century. This volume, which is believed to have 
been written at toe end of the fifth, or begtoning Of toe 
sixth century, has passed through many extraordinary 
adventures. It is now kept with great care in a glass- 
case, where some specimens of the writing of Luther 
and Melancthon, and other curiosities, are shown. 

Mr Miirklin had ofiVred to conduct me at six to wit¬ 
ness a marriage of the upper classes in too cathedral, 
It was exx>eoted to bring a multitude togetlier,: and 
therefore, in nioti, ways than one, to be worthy of a 
stranger’s attoudonoe. At toe proper hour we made 
onr way torongU the crowd of common people fllliug 
that largo church, iuid by the intervention of Mr 
Marklin, I was accommodated with a place among the : 
relatives witliin tho rails at tlm Oommnnioii-Table. The 
gentlemen sat on one side, imd tho ladies on the other, 
all exceedingly well-dressed. I observed,amongyt the 
former two elderly men, evidently of high o^eied rank, 
ope bearing a gold key on a silk rosette at his hauhoh 
—doubtless a chamberlain of the king—another wearing 
a dark embroidery round his collar, and many oiBers 
at his breast. The ladies were brought in singly or ih 
pairs by gentlemen, who then, with a low bow, went-; 
over to their own side of the railed space. One beauti¬ 
ful old lady—old ladies are often henutiful—I took for i 
the bride’s mother, or nearest femat# relation, as she 
seemed to make it a duty to greet every other lady as 
she joined the group. The wholO affiiir, though form!, 
as passing before the eyes of a multitule, gave we some 
idea of toe manners of the upper classes in 
The tone of lugh-breeding was voiy maiufosh^^^^^ i tt 
by the way, curious to see my learned foieh^i wjBi all 
the ensigns of old-world scholarship ahotit Wnsmi 
.-. gt-foeaaSt'BciaaafeoamSI- .i-'-. v' 

fa to*»awiUflulsSit, at rniaa oriceas UtM ; , , 

'WUepatstv-—■ . 

pushing about in toif ; dl|^ilfed assemblage,^ imd evi¬ 
dent^ an object of rea^ect with Everybody. There : 
was at Itog^ iQmh {wBatiito^ and even excitement, 
ObheiMl^ to hoto ladiBi add ^tttlewen^ Ihe people 
in too body M the (fonroh wero stratomg for places 
Wheih they wight aeo welt. I ooiild not myself npptst 
0 ^^ when at ' 

-.toO'-yi^g'lMilr'canie in, to.e..mnotion I iidt wit|’:':'-l|to' 
tew wl»t I had expected, It w|u U 'Union.of, 
the.'idfihf .'Itod.' 'toting toW: 

}fo^gy-. #hit»-'’ Bfo::i»ida -^-had that ' 

whidb-,:,ia':«3i:p««M''to tnl'rhiiing to'few. 

. tgitocmt th*:ste' 

bafo#«':;to0.tote,rMiit.-wniiiifo'ig^i^^ ... 

plac^-'.'-Aii Mia 












CHAH^BS’S EDIKSUBCRS JEOUBKAL. 


heaBt tliinv WHS a bra»t^te«f tetepestis iSbd 
■'X^Mb j< 4 iipg waidept in white on^ to 

; the bridegroom had aUo'nil 
JSi good-lodkiog, wett>a{ipotnM 

name forward wiUdp Uio raila, hands ah.: 

book sud » e^hiie h^dkerehie^>^rejdi<» too^' 




jpg behind her'fat tlm dais, and the bridegr^mT's 
friends behind him. An eddrens'pf son^ len^h sraa 
read; and then the usatd qrwstions wobtod 4o te asked 
and answered,' Theg^tleuah’s *1^ ’ was weU heard, 
thopgh riot Jo loud «s .t’etruchto’e.'S i while the lady’s 
.assent’;J'jiei'’ebArei^^'in' the'.jO'..:.'expreMire ci 
(bittiniiie modestly and' snbmiuion. The bridegroom 
then handed j ring' to the elergymnn: it was blessed, 
and ptit btKm Hie &«]bJ Anger. : Hands were joined; 

binding sejtwoe was piwnonnced. then followed 
: a ,prayer* .Hie ; pri^ kheeliug, tlie eyes of 

thevrest; ail MTerehtially A jecond prayer 

chmdaded the ceremony, tlhe yoimg wifb .then retreated 
taeongb Hie press of frknda stopping only to reoeive 
the felidtations of the beautiful old lady. There wras 
now a mOwdihg to the door, on reaching irfaich, 1 found 
a long suite of carriages driving off with Hieir respective 
burthens, and a crowd of fully a thousand people occu¬ 
pying the stmt. I do not know whether it is a custom 
of the upper classes in Sweden to marry in church: if 
sOj I give Kliem my cordial praise; frit if tiiero be 
ahy ceremony in the world calling for the ntmost pos- 
siWe publicity, or for which anything like secrecy is to 
be reprobated, i think it is marriage. 1 would have a 
couple who have,: resolved on marriage to invite the 
whole world, if possible, to see Hiathere, in all honour 
and honesty of purpose, tliey take each Other for better 
for Wone until deafh do them part. There is, by the 
Way, In: Sweden a cuiriotts custom connected with mar- 
iiege, and aUied to this feeling. Daring the forenoon, 
ttie 'Mde-hlect .remains in .her house, fully dressed fur 
the ceimmony, and open to the view of the public, who 
aceordhig^ come pouring in to see her. The principal 
end served is to grtitify female CBriosity about her dress 
and itvusteau. It it said that the custom took its rise 
in the commands of a king in tlie sixteenth century, in 
consequence of a rumour arising against tlic fair lame 
of a court lady. The tnonaijh, to prevent such mnibnrs 
in fnture, caused a fashion to be introduced whereby all 
suspicion Would be set at rest one way or the other, 

1 visited in the course of the day the old botanic 
guden of whichiljiUnwus had been Uic presiding spirit j 
but, to my lasting regre:t, 1 failed to make my way to his 
house, thiragh 1 Was told it is still preserve. TJpsala, 
ja J JtAi bf leswning an of learned men, is said to form 
Km'JgSeHiblo place-of residence for persons of refined 
miUmers iuid inoderate inebnio./ The reader may have 
some idea of 4t#« eictornal attrarti0nB from this trivial 
sketoli v l Hdit St.On'^t^^ (Sept. 7), and 

at iato#dy, hear ^ire to ajpot noted' iu the lustory of 
Swedtm. in thjp country,H ^ observed, the elec- 

MfR prbKdme has alwi^s bMh to someexteht maintained 
in oonn«d;iOn With the mbnatohl^ During this ages pre- 
oedihg 6iutevna Vasa, kiflifs itod administratoni wmrhv 
frefidenHy appointed by popular assemblies. These as- 
serablieB^ uanally took place at a ^certain spot a few 
niUes from .Upsala. There tire king, or administrator, 
etanding ou>« atone, swore to obsemrefbelaws of the 
ktogdouf‘' tovords :his ‘people. In H>e course of. time 
these stonea joscribed wiHi their respective histoites,: 
aocnmulatedpto a condderahle number ; and at length, 
inI77P, QxddeWtaTlX. fgiAi ^ erogU pavffien dver Hiem 
fmr thmr ps^teH^- H>ls pavilion, which bears the 
name of the Horn Sfenati J Whs uriveh in lets than an 
hour. It atods fttypldo'under a bili, in A 

country otherwise. nnd$i|!hgujW|ed, . Z found the stotM 
ranged along the ffe(W,sB^'tbe;B'tdnch 'wnmj; white: 
an inscripfioa round thbeeuitffi detailed ittauammerf the 
, Mtsonageaultcted, with frie datoa pf the eieutiohl^ feoto 
■Stea HU in the year lOfiO to S(tei» Sturt to ItlllA,'. Tt 


kings of Sool 


tht/Ijorde 


of the Islps Were to unHeOt times: invested with sove- 
reignty^ated or jtaijttdtog nppn.J stone, and, as wo all ■ 
know, toe stone fltod'by is still kegt to a 

recess under toe «at,,of oOTonation chair in West- 

ndnater Abbey. it' 
i 1 was itoW c» >o«fe tel.Htackholro, .w to 

. detain me on thje wa»;bttt.:a'yi*teto.;Hhat :te;^ 
the principal, if not almost toe only^H^o'^'hbuse, apart 
from palBMs,inJSWe^.;;:|;^^ ;toe:mansion of 
Skbklostor.teiongto^tottm Brahe fl^y, of 

celebrated astronomer of toe jeVehfrhnto caatuty was 
. deaicended. It is a targe quadriangaUr house of the 
teste of that period, seated yeiry pleasingly: w the banks 
of a lake, amidiit pino-ciad grounds fnrtotog some pictu- 
waqUe sceheiy. Irving mymwriage at Alsikc. I canio 


te: toe boroers m a wnnen ot tow laae; ana lucn ue- 
teung mytelf ta a litUc boatrowed by a boy, proeeeilcd 
to the mausipn of the Brahes. :, The’ family was at 
homo.; but: they'Uv» in an upper floor, and allow their 
servants to show the printopal shltes of apartments in 
the other parts oif toe building. The enripus qUaint 
moral and. religious taste of the seveoteento century 
appeared in the emblematical fliutoa and inscriptions 
which adorn the steircasea and gwleries. The state 
apartments on the yfrsJ /oor are certwnly superb, hotli 
as to decoration, furniture, pictures, and curiositios. 
Among the family portraits one fastens on Tycho, who 
appears as a good-looking inan, with a red beard and a 
weil-elevated forehead. Still more interesting is .Bbba 
Brahe, a lieeutiftil young creature, whom, it is said, 
GustavttS Adolplius desired fox his bride ; but this plan 
was disappointed by his motb:^, who, during his ab¬ 
sence in one of lifa military expeditions, succeeded in 
mariying her to j private gentleman. The aspect jnd 
costume recall jome of the beauties of biir own Lely. 
Underneath liangs an old tody, to a severe mourning 
dress, such as a noncemformist gentlewoman of Dmdon 
might have worn about the year 1680. She lias lost 
her upper teeth, and., seems to have suffered froni an 
affection of the eyes. One is disposed to pass tliis 
portrait with a commonplace reflection on the difler- 
ence between youtli and age in woman, when he is 
chilled into a pause by the information that it represents 
toe same Ebba Brahe*! The royal portraits, from Gus¬ 
tavos Vasa to CaH Johan and toe present Osenr, whose 
friends toe family have been and are, make up an inte¬ 
resting topW, as exhibittog tite longTConttoUed connec¬ 
tion of this family with aB that was di^ifled in their 
native Iflatory. The drawtog-roora toiling is a curious 
wliini, being oovetod with figures of animals iit soinc- 
thing more toan high relito afid cpipured like life: for one 
thing, a crocodile starts oiit with a chandelier suspended 
from its mputb. Stoie cabtoote W>to inlaid work are 
amongst the fibtet toiog8oLtoe:hind Lhaye ever^^.w^ 
On the drawers of one i Obstovto fitonhigs to^ 
representing the favourite gtones and tofertnees pf pb^to 
society iu the seventeenth tohtmy. Then totoJ are 
glass-cases of great site, conteitong riehvgold ahfi silver 
cups, ancieot rings, purses, ^d' other bijous, mostly 
ttoi ptepto^ of histoiteBl persona A ruby rmg of the 
lovriy Hbba is I^icularly pointed out ' Amongst 
other odds and ends ere toe kmte and lotk of Gustaviis 
Vasa, and the coffee-eup and samcer of the Trtocess 
Sophia Albertina. \ 

, Tlie'pppermost or jfitto floor (there bring four in alt) 
is devoted to a Bbrary and armoury, both abundant 
and toe fonnef in very, fine Mder. In a, side-room is a 
lo^ toUectlon of the pldlosrohical iaritumeute apd 
aidS to etndy to Hto *8^ to Tycho, indlttdtog a'.vtor 
prhslMve-iooking triefcope in a leathern case, Theep 
artoijl^' which must to stoMist unique, cast a curious 
ligtw ,on ,tha early history to modem srienob- In toe 
jatoe idato.ir uh automaton esnapy-to a cage, which 
Wtos.Ue8,'V4»;«)erg(^iln,1lnt not Itoa toe 1^ 
in'nature. Ttone are cm liictot teid 'toarta wltooto 
nitetoto, anfitoq' v[l 

hpndredl ^ old muiitete of all 






















iM iMltltfM. w It of«xp«rieM^ 

":fu *>f eitcttBMtuittel obatMles, m long m 

the uatu- i 

energieB of » mais, ^ mo» eerta^tjr do thoy taad, 
,1^ tiM «nd sfovohaitlotii to etife&gthha luptd temj^r Itit ’ 
for and ittre tiotory ovef idl B&rin,oiiii»i|ir 

aUe obBiructiona Wha^eyer exertion U e«chj(dtBut 
with the prinoiplot Of ttatarOj thiW>£ll iaiiiro eventually 
lanotloft hnd lulmtatotiate. All the eirteriial opbatitioirt 
imi hwBMities ef life ttfa therefore to bo regarded ni a 
comldioatlon' of toyiaie idde and aMlitancea, by a right 
uM of whidi a snatt’e personal and inward force may bo 
the morn :«nbe«Bii&Hy dieplayod. Triah hardship, exas¬ 
peration, pahiii, ehd disimpolutinontk, though in them- 
eelree uncjneetlOr^le eyi^ may be neyerthoIeiiB trane- 
fdrmsd into ulteritw and ^i^iTO benegts, by being sere- 
rally the oocaeitih* of stimulating the Taind to renetred or 
. WMsWer a^ nndeceiriog the too credulouB and 

roi^tio heart with respect to aome of those manifold 
deinsloni which; from defect of experience, it is so ex¬ 
tremely apt to cherhdi. Eterythiiig that acqumnte uS 
with reality, or enables us to comprehend the measure of 
ouMelres, contributei more or leas in its degree to pUt us 
into right relations with the world aiid our own con- 
BciottsiieiSi and to bring us into a reasonable conformiiy 
with thf dispensatione of existence. 

Every obetruction is, accordingly, a m^hs of culture. 
The world being in a manner organised with special refer¬ 
ence to the education of humanitythere U nothing pre¬ 
posterous in believing that difficulties and obstacles have 
been designedly introduced into its constitution for. the 
sake of a more adequate cultivation of our faculties than 
Would, apparently, nave been pessible by any loss severe 
process. To question the pertection of this arrangement 
would be a manifest impiety against the Maker of the 
universe. Besides, it is evident to human reason that 
the system whereof man is part is altogether fair and 
porfoct; that it ie based upon an infinite and unchange¬ 
able goodness, which pervades and vivifies every minute 
and most inconsiderable portion; and is, indeed, the sub¬ 
stance wherein man’s life and his relations are all fuitda- 
mentally establidied. And though wo have experimen¬ 
tally no acquaintance with anything hut a mixture of 
good and ill—which we everywhere perceive to he more 
or loss constaritly allied—yet we have, or at least are 
Capable of having, a well-grounded assurance within our¬ 
selves that there is an ^solute goodness which tran¬ 
scends experience; and that whatsoever destiny awaits 
UN, it WUI^ one in just acconlance with the infinite per¬ 
fections. This conviction is sufficient to justify the soul 
in that reliance which it inetliictively places on the eter¬ 
nal integrity of the universe, and through which it un¬ 
questionably derives an ample and genuine contentment. 
Nor is it to be doubted tliat thnougii experience with dis¬ 
aster, with hindrances, perplexity, or defeat, the mind 
acquires something of ^ditional energy, some SnperUdded 
tone of vigour or of thoughtfulness, a finer and loftier 
discernment, a wider- compass of power or sensibility. 
And thus all the inequalities of condition may be finally 
rounded in, e^W as we curve of the globe, by reason of 
its immeiisely-aocommodatihg comprehensiveness, reduces 
and includes mountain, and plain; and valley withiii one 
level and uniform sphericity. 

The testimony of pettons who have wrestled strenuously 
with fortune goes invariably to euppori rim ophiion, that 
a measure of oppeWirion to a man’s natural wishes end 
ambh^’eiterUi over him a wholesome and benofimal ib- 
fiuenqe. ; Thi ui^niridsud human; will is initiate fit its 
demasrdih. hcm'^t^ in its etpe^ For its 'eUorbi- 

taat'deritee-,’#m'#hiTe|th-:‘tm^ too,.immense for a: 

possession,'nor. its','iwie q|;Spdh^'gratiS<wti.ohB.-tqo' ahun:>; 
. dan.t for its sutisfitci^eo;' -Bi^ imswmU(^’'Uir'rimn' is eonstif 
I ■, luted to .'fladi,' hie 'W«Rriu.-jhi'''i|ieeific 'Ifid limited. 
; emoymetits, {t is: bbrioUMy ne«d<ht ih^h he ihufiM 
I to modriute his iholhmriims, and iimhiUmmsimUahiy ,iq[i^d 
I fait strength In pursuUi'of an IneitfoUate and imprs^immliS 
' -happin^s. Thexmoro hm IBe fhim to 
,,,almttt,.:1ri^h.:■limJtoriohs».tq,^th*;■■,'.m^4'ths*^h^^ might the, 
better ounibtm himself to the manner of existriieie for 


wMOh he was iniefitihnim^ er^ed,' The strife and, coti^:;^ 
fiiet with necessi^, wfiew^i^r is constftntionally’ap¬ 
pointed, is accessory <h:f|e i^utioo Of thit permaland 
spiritual freedom whidlrM^Nm th his attsdUmmit i&' the 
world of human effort,,'JClmmjlh 'hhr^ and miuilfold 
shapes of trial he adriimcmr inwalls On ultimate eon- 
tentedness; and on lodkhlg baek upon hif. thon^ and 
ohsiructed path, can . ev«r riiankfotj!|r disoern riiat the 
things which had once sO fomidably imtoed him, contri¬ 
bute; noverthcless, by their SOvefo and rigorous stimu- 
lations, to brace and invigorate Ms strength, and operated 
in the end os furtherances of his progress. In this fight 
at least many a brave spirit has estimated the efibots of 
difficulty upon its individual cultivation, IKtter,; doubt¬ 
less, m ■ ihe passing Were the harsh straiteuinge and 
humiliations which the proud sufferer hmt to bear, in his 
long and disconsolate journey on the bleak highways of 
expectation perpetually defeired, with the rough tem¬ 
pests howling round him, and over his unmelterod 
head only the wide starless gloom and unmitigable chcer- 
lessness of night; yet when the dawn of a more prosi«r- 
ous day arrived, he couldethe more wisely bless and 
welcome the joyful sunlight, and while remembering the 
bygone travail of Ms soul, take Comfort in the sight and 
neighbourhood of cheerful things which, but for that 
remembrauce, he might have overlooked, or gazed on 
with irrational indifference. Whosoever is called to 
buffet with misfortunes, to toil unrecompensed under the 
weight of irksome tasks, to sacrifice upon the aitar of his ne¬ 
cessity his best gifts and aspirations, or in anyway to bear 
in his own person the painful burthen-of poverty or wrong, 
he surely has cause to 'deem his destiny insupnortabfo 
were it utterly Without remedy or hope; but in thetfaith 
that there is, nevertheless, in all severities a covert and 
inextinguishable beneficence which con exalt and purify 
the soul of him who bears them Urarcly, tiiens is an 
abiding consolation which may sustain it in patient atid 
unwavering endurance. A profound wisdom and on ad¬ 
mirable encouragement are conveyed in that mcmorahlo 
saying pf our illustrious and universal poet— 

There is a soul of goodness in things evil, would men ohserv- 
ingty distil it out.' - 

The interest and admiration of the world are centered 
for ever around them that brave with magnanimity the 
oppositions and hostility of circumstances. What is ft 
that BO endears and glorifies tic herQ ;but the lofty and 
unquenchable courage which, even in humiliation and 
defeat, renders him invincible 1 It is the godlike tuid 
undaunted energy which flinches not at danger, which 
stands erect aiid splendid amid ruin and desolation, ami 
carries its noble head, under all reverses and disasters, 
with au undiminished eonsOiousnesS of dignity. How 


honourable in the sight of any ma«. Nohe but the 
mean and frivolous will condescend to pay it homage. 
But the constant sympathy and compassion; of man¬ 
kind qfing naturally about the brave,'aboUt the valiant 
men And devoteil wommi who sustained their souls 
in cheerfulness amid calamity, wreathing for: them 
gtoefttl garlands ^ impertefaahk love, imd comme^ 
ipe^ing their steadfast^atieuce with songf 'bf admi- 
tathto. The very godsi as Was Said Of bid, took With a^ 


.stoding'the'endless .wreck .bf 'ti'obki. ri.ettol'''falltn!i.;.hi-. 
WearT oonfiiet with, :trft)ularien« ri)et the »Mversii^ ;hiS' 
.eveU-'.'be^.. wetinitted,,t! 0 : the en4,that .;tl^,who' 'hie!ire'Ao--: 
-eqhtod. with it migKt'.'rimby'.'riie.'mwe ^ 

their manliheSf..''..'.The'!:.«hn'abli^':i^to thahheye.; 
Ifouriiliied in aU age«, and .sh^ emjmffioent adornmeeit' 
;ius^W'-thK';.hiBtoty‘ 'of' nuHbV'heye.'^toh. .nnrtii.red'4&tb‘' 
■^idideBe'arid, .itabmlsrby thi'nMb''jM#Ul^-qf 
"opbositifm* .hs ri»ewngene»ni'jSitt?te#h^'hhfi™ 
dlmbttj'ty ..aria rnoH8l''i|etrdBMp;.':Wwht'b',imto at weir 
ji^relpn,'. ftirihnreii: .''im, :'.foiheriii|||thetti,.neverthriess, - 
into a more numifeit paitoioik. Be of cburnge, thett 
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dMpnding, limTily^ladan lici^t I nor ialter in iKo proMr- 
' oution of any wlticii thou canat couscieuuoualy 

and (Xilinly for in tliia^'ilioa art doing jirareii^, . 

and art n i^no ifnay of trno midonvoVir, oven shouldat thou 
norer compaia anjr risible aucoeH. Nay, tbeio in or ahall 
be inevitable ridwry for all tW rrorthy^ if bot M 
. aaautedly bereafter, in some hi^of, more congenial apbere 
of being, and whero tbo coroponaations Of fidelity are 
more perfectly diapenmd. Ifo trbo baa looked npon the 
aim when, after a atormy dny, be went down in glory, 
may boro Been tberein an; eifiblein of httinan foitofuV 
ness—bow that which ia bOautiful ia never loat, but 
becomea finally;vindieated and revealed—may hare aeon 
that the lordly orb, v^oie presence was obecured through¬ 
out the day, bad nevortbeleas pursued hia path across 
the heavens i aiid that tbO clouda which intercepted hia 
ahinittg did in the end become illumined Witb hia raya, 
and in Stroaka of mimifbld-coloared radiance made me 
' western aky ablaze with splendour: and in this gorgeous 
apotheosis of light he may bare discerned an apt simili¬ 
tude of the brilliant transfiguration which succeeds to 
et'cry career of faitiiful effort sustained amid the storma 
and obscaTaiiona of calamity. 

I,et ua learn to endure hardness •, for difficulty, though 
it darkens and disturbs, doea also elevate and beautify 
the life of man | even as abrupt promineiicea and the 
rough IrrogularitioB of nature make the boldest and most 
admirable scenery. An easy life ia not the noblest. In a 
smooth current of undeviatiiig tranquillity there ia little 
to exalt the thoughts or aenaibllity of mind and heart. 
What, in nature, ia more uninteresting or destitute of 
griuideur than a flat, unvarying stream, fiowing laiiguidly 
through a level countiy 1. Hut would you see the beauty 
and sublimity of a river, follow it up into the hilla, mark 
its progTcBB dmong the rugged rocks, ace how it dashes 
boldly from ledge to ledge, writing the story of its 
atruggiing restlessness in furrows on the brow of hardest 
stone, casting around it a splendid tumult with its very 
foam and spray: and where it attains to the insjesty of 
a waterfall, ‘ taking the rainbow from the akies to fold 
around its breast,’ Even such ia human life; bounding 
mightily through the pass of danger, and over the rough 
bosctmeiits of earthly difficulty. By earnest deeds and 
sublime endurances, by the lusty wrestlings which try 
Ills strength, by vigorous action in the face of obstacles 
and temptation, a man is spiritually and everlastingly 
onnobled. He puts the wwld under his feet, and through 
his masteiy over fortune, repairs incessantly the dilapi- 
dutiosa of his life; turning ml harshnesa and perplexity 
into blessed uses, and drawing consolation from the bitter 
walls of sorrow; deriving nourishment from that which 
seemed to threaten hia deatniction; and, by hia natural 
robuatnesB, wrenching delight out of anxiety: oven as a 
painful thought in a poet’s brain will shape itaelf in 
words of beauty, Let no man shirk hia share of terrestrial 
hardships, never pamper himself into undue sensitive¬ 
ness or anxiety for ease, but boldly bear tho brunt of 
human strife : manfully endure whatever ought to be 
endured, manfully contend against whatever ought to be 
eucouutored, for this is the wholesome exercise whereby 
ho galhera power and access of life to his own soul. 

' , -J. li. 

walked %o churchi f& the g^mrir opened into the 
churidiyard; and IwiddGa the Wo ^t<hen who ppeoeded 
its to open the oHnroh door, were fi^bwi^ thtther, at a 
little distance, by oil the seryoats 
kltehen-maid, who had to co6k their dinner , 

Ittnoltaon, and a man whoso offiw it 
tho Uccs. The others went to clmn^ in a proceesidh m 
two and two, the way being led by the butdeg 
housekeeper. A more respectable band of servants 1 
never saw; but they were well ruled; and those'who/^ 
govern well are generally well served, whether the 
scene of dominion be a kingdom or a family. When: 
the afternoon service was over, they were to be sebn 
walking in groups about the village, to which, in the 
course of tho week, tliey were frequently despatched 
on errands of charity, tliat must have hod a good efibot 
on their minds, by teaching them to take on interest in 
the welfare Of their poor brethren. 

But our readers must now accompany us to the offloes 
of Marstun at early morning. It ia near eight o’clock, 
the breakfast hour for the servants, and preparatioiis 
are already making for the morning meal. Tim^tchen- 
firo is blazing up joyously, scorching tho^pHe of the 
kitchen-maid as she fries bacon in no stinted quaiitUiea 
for the men’s breakfast, for it is a popular dish witti 
the grooms; and on the hail-table stands a huge piece 
of cold beef, plates, tankards, tea-cups, and several large 
loaves of household bread. The hail is still gaily gar¬ 
nished with holly and ivy, and a large piece of mistletoe 
hanging over tlie door has afforded scope fur much 
mirth; but the jest having been exhausted, and its day 
gone by, it is now withering unheeded. 'Phe fire hero 
nearly rivals that in the kitchen, and it is needed; fur 
as tho coachmen, grooms, aud stable-boys enter, in 
obedience to the summons of tho breakfast-bell, Hicy 
all loudly exclaim against the severity of the cold. The 
watcrqiipcs are all frozen; Adams has pumped in vain; 
and Thomas the gardener has been obliged to fire on 
the ice in tho pond to procure water. Tlmy gather 
round the hoard, not without a joke or two exchanged 
with tlohii, the head footman, who, having been long in 
service in London, plays the part of the fine gentleman 
among them, and takes coffee and an egg for breakfast. 
The fomale servants, consisting of two housemaids, the 
kitchen-maid, dairy-maid, under kitclien-maid, and 
laundresses, dtiuk boiled milk ; the stablemen gencraUy 
liome-brewed ale, in the style of Elizabeth’s day, Tim 
meal is a cheerful one, characterised by great civility to 
each other, especially on the part of the footmen to¬ 
wards the maids, who are addressed by them aa ' Mrs 
Ann’ and * Mrs Jane.’ There is a great difference be¬ 
tween the servants of Marston Manor and tlie maids- 
of-all-work, or boys-in-buttons, by courtesy desig- j 
nated * pages,’ whose physiology has already amused | 
the public: they (the former) speak another sort of 
English, purer and better to the ear, though occa- 
^onally ^e footman, John, rivals Mrs Malaprop in 
file misapplication of resonant words, of which his car 
has become, enamoured in the dining-room. Fur ex-; 
ample, he has just assured the coaolimsn— a gigantic;; 
Yorka^reinan, whose dialect afi'otffs him, thq wlijt:'; 
Jbhnvgrmit entertainment-.* that he must 
drop the iubjebt (that is, the delicacy of his 
as . he never allows people to make cemeate 
comments) oh liim.* And be hoB been hoard rbefore to 
•ay that Majm StraighBy waa a very fine gcm&tniui^ ; 
Bunlgh he was sometlmea tenitey (erilil- 

cisSd?) by the ladies. In i^te^otrhii fasMonabte 
hovrem,', iU; • vVii|5jit^yilb'";^^.behsTea^ 

life in ENGLAND. 

BiawiW jmT-rJOiD A MAllBUOE. 

A mxnob)^ dwo^^ hha m inmates beaidea 

, those who OhBm il Wl thieif hereditary home; and in 
simtehing hhfiteaa in England, we ommot 

with oht the SMvants’ ball.^<he scene 

of this other aodiw dtfilreat drama of lifo below ^rs. 
Hie family at Wirstetn yms e^eediiigiy, ordered; 

every consideration wax shown ^ the jfiyidiibr.-they 
ought to have been liw l^|^ldes|:;of iud^ng 

from their position and rh^e oif their 

appearimoo, when ttifn all ti^thit at‘1ibi| .v^ festi¬ 
vals oiiA on gave me Biat e 
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OHMfBEBS>S lajpWFSiG® JOi^ 


1 ^, fiii4 ii Admired by tM^rafida for vay^he 

' .wearf bie powder and hand* tiie dlihes. lUctiard, bis 
i!oadjut<n^ is sehtiiai«ntal>>« |fr way; pe 

; - mds poetry when he can get any pathetic enongh for 
' his taste, andllwactiiiet the Teiy monrnfhl, 

**tS!Hiiplaini4jg tones «ometiinf» tes^ from the hall 
wjfidow^ in an eroding, lowing ^ ^e seapio^ b8 has 
had occmiioiiai le^HS. ‘Ihehudda are neat, lasses, 
clever at their work, and standing in whcdesome awe of 
the f housekeeper. When their dahy business is ended, 
they are employed in making Shirts for the Christmas 
distributioiVtO;'^e :pQar. The un'der>k!tcben or scullery* 
maid U a'of about fonrteen, taken ilrom the village, 
and i^/haif 'wOnderlhg at her heW ptMltioin ; looking 
up reverentially tn all ^ahove her, and hot yet accns- 
tomed to consider ‘ tdie gravy meat,* as she calls it, in ^ 
any otherlight than'* a Sunday dinner every day.’ 

. 'And, now, leaving.tlie subordinates th their morning 
meal, wo will proceed tip the passagea deading to the 
hall, tiU'nrto the right, and enter the housekeeper’s 
room; a good-slKod apartment, furnished with the chairs 
and tables that in former days might have had a place in 
the draiving-room.' They are of sdid, massive old maho¬ 
gany. The two arm-chairs—once honoured by the dis¬ 
tinction of ‘easy ’—covered by a faded tapestry, the work 
perchance of a former lady of Marston, are occupied by 
the housekeeper and butler; tiio former a comfortable- 
looking, elderly dame, neatly dressed; and the latter a 
tall, rather solemn-looking man, quite aware of his own ' 
importimce as bead of the servants’ hall, wearing a gold 
waiidi and chain, and a spotlessly-white neckcloth. In 
tbe housekeeper’s room he can at times be facetious, 
ibough in general his well-trained features remain in 
.grave repose .'when any ordinary mortal would be 
moved to irrepressible mirth. He is a politician, reads 
the newspapers in the evening to the housekeeper and 
tlie ladies’-maids ; and sometimes relaxes into a perusal 
of one of James’s novels, which be greatly admires. The 
ladies’-maids arc very smart damsels, wearing cuSs, 
CoUiirs, hows, and broitches, in imitation of their ladies. 
Portia's attendant U of a ratlier better caste than usual, ' 
. having been dresser to one of the princesses. She is 
ccmscquently regarded with peculiar respect, being well 
educated, able to write a good note, or read aloud if 
desired. This little party breakfast in the usual mmi- 
ner—tea and sugar being allowed to the upper serrauts. 
The'mdrning meal over,' Mr Nokes ’ and ‘ Mrs Paines,’ 
as tliey are styled in the servants’ hall, withdraw to 
direct , tlie .proceechngs nf their subordinates, and Jhe 
ladies'-maids to attend their mistresses toilet. At nine 
o’clock tiie female servants assemble to prayers in the 
octagon room already 'described. It would be an over- 
tedious task to follow each of the busy group to his or 
hM respet^ive labours. One o’clock again assembled 
them in tlie hall, wimre they found the cook and houiui- 
k^dr, kfrl Baines (who had jiilst SeUt in the luncheon), 
receiving from the bands of a gamekeeper a haunch Of 
yeaisou, bf which she expressed the mpat enthnsiattiC; 
admiiUtibfl, pointing out to NOkes the beauty of, 
fa^ .'^i;:ia'>^0Od ,£ve mchei - thick,’; and e^qm^hg .her 
amazement that none of the servants would eat game 
of veniabp; on whkk Joh4 4^ avoid the im-. 

putation of plebeitim titato,. Te/dihed, that * he rdthcr 

A pangshdiiff for ’air,(hare), bdt that Jhe did hot like 

to dins-on it,''ihcmgh,;'''it’:,..vVB|''''tery wrfl\j|i^ ;see(»Mi;. 

The ganiekheper,! ■wjio held powwred heads 
in gre-vt . contempt, and liM wvezihodn beitra tia aver 
j |hat he bdieved foothien’s hrains weija * nwide of 
. ihairtlcd potatoes,’ smiled contemptuously, and 


^.Jhat.n Cup of ale wouM be very aoceptahio cedd 

lie was, however, Invited to’ stay dinner; gnd 


being a ‘ crony ’ of coachman, accepted, the itivlhir; 
BohV greatly heightenb^, t|y his fustic humour and 
hearty iangh, the hUari|y cd%0 repast, which consisted 
of a large piece of boiiOd ihecd' witH v^tables, a leg pf 
mutton-.‘■Marston was very proud of its mutton ‘of four 
years old^'—spnm cold pork, and ‘ a second course,’ as 
John styled it, of yeast dutiiplings and fried plum- 
pudding. The servants all dined t^etber, there being 
no second table at the manor. 

' After dinner, the coachman and one footman ■went out 
with the carriage, the other servants dispersed, and the 
hall was again deserted till halfpastfour Or fi ve o’clock, 
when those who chose to have tea—and they were all the 
female . servants—'re-assembled. The same, party that 
had breakfasted together met in the Imusekecper’s room, 
Whefean abundant supply of tea was made, as the ladies 
of the family were generally partakers of it, a few cups 
being always sent to the library. But f^e social meal in the 
servants’hall was supper: the day’s tolls ■were over, the 
time their own. Whatahngelog blazed on the lire, and 
lighted up the group assembled round it; and how the 
kitohen-niaid and little Ann bustled about, to spread the 
snowy cloth with cold meat, bread and cheese, .butter 
and ’ mighty ale 1V And then the jests they cracked and 
the tales they told ; the ‘ sweethearting ’ going on in 
the chimney corner; and tliefine speeches ‘ Gentleman 
John,’ as he was nicknamed, made to the maids ns they 
moved near him. The housekeeper presided at supper, 
but did not partake of it, having reserved a nice ‘little 
bit’ for her own room, where Nokes and the ladies’- 
maids waited her coming, busying themselves meantime 
in mulling the dder wine. As soon as Mrs Baines va¬ 
cated her sent, the long deal-table was removed, the 
forma drawn round the fire, and the party seated them¬ 
selves in the getrial light. Singing was proposed, and 
after some little presting (for ‘Mrs Ann’ thought it 
good manners not to comply with the first request), the 
upper housemaid commenced ‘Ye banks and braes,’ her 
native taste prompting the selection, though John had 
gently insinuated his preference of ‘1 dreamt that I 
dwelt in marble ’aUs.’ The men's voices gradually 
joined in the melody, and song rapidly succeeded song, 
and glees were performed with infinite effect for some 
time, till Richard pre^uced his violin, and a merry 
country dance closed the evening.: 

In this humble circle there occurred, not many years 
ago, an incident, in the ‘ofnel Barbara Allen’ style, 
which struck me as so simple, and unlike our present 
age, that I cannot forbear repeating it. As frequently 
happens in large establishments, one of the footmen of 
Marston had succeeded in winning the affections of the 
under-housemaid, who, in the phrase of the English 
peasantry, ‘gave him her company’ for some time. At 
last, however, a London damsel arrived in the village, 
whose air and nianner—to say nothing of her bonnet- 
eclipsed tlm humble Thebe; and her faitliless ‘ follower ’ 
transferred Jus fickle love to the stranger. The poor 
girl tok the matter to heart, like a damsel of the old 
world, supposed now only to. exist in ballads; she 
drooped, pined, left her place, and finally, 

'Ijikeabrokeatilf, . 

Uung bar bead and died.* • 

The only le^aeh she ever made her false tever was 
im^eid, rather than uttered. On her deathbed, she 
aeni to re^ost that he would be one Of tho )teiarcrs who 
ibiinld cstetif her to the grave. Refiual whs of course 
impossiWfi,; dad Jolm was phliged to go througb ttie 
ir&al. :% trying oim It must IteTe l^ pretty 

tgeateu^ itthb baa thud ^died iiiitim^y,’ was Btuch te^^ 
loved In tiie'ginagOj-^d onq can the iooksPaat 

on ihe h^r, as tbe fhnmsl: Uioved 

slowly towhBds tbd chtrobyiudrttie 
q 7'wmISB sIIk tjypifying.the pnritys^ of her 

iltw mourfled, Local asiiK>matl(mN|^*i*^<'”^^ 

Iwa titidr effedb. Tke lope tbdy passiad dowD,'close jbe- 
side the manor slunli.ht>^, had, v^n giy with tite sil- - 
psMOma of t|m May thpiOr ^ of many 























me oaAMBBjfts’s sDiNBtriacm JoimNAL. 

An Btbtopitn th«n advancedi, and placed I twiket entirely to her ftiend. It tmi part of the luippineu of 
of Mautlrol flowon at tbo lady's feet} aiiotiier brought the destined bride that she ihonld gain sucli a sister liy 
cuiuislte wax-ftuitsi and then several advanoing to> her marriage, fur tlio quiet, dilBdeut girl was nokonly 
gother, offered lior splendid shawls, uhalos of pearl and > gentle and ametionate, feat intelligent, and poai«ied of 
g old, and jewels, lent for the ocoasion fey tlieu mother cultivated taste. 

''mlcia^er guests, Aij, however, were r^ected by the Tiie dey before the rtodding was a busy tinio for us 
lady, who made a very graceful litUo speech afeput bridemalds. Wo were required to put the bridal cards 
' llbt rty and content in an English oottagr,* mtd the into the exquisite little enrolopcs, and to direct them to 
curtain again dropped, ifhe word * courtship’ was at some hundreds of friends j taking Caro to put into each 
onoc guessed) and tlie young people, after they had a card with tlie m^clen name of the bride, as, in spite 
changed thotr attire, appeared in the draalng-room to of that tell-tale of toll-tales, tbo ‘MorningPost,' some 
laugh over their performance. Portia invited them oblivious readers might otherwise be pustued as to tlie 
to spend the Inst evening of the old year at the manor, fair lady who had now a new name, 
aud the invitation was joyfully accepted. The wedding morning dawned at last, as brij^it wltli 

The guests assembled on this occasion at Maratnn sunshine os hndo could desire, even if her happiness 
were of a mixed dais. There were the village apnthc- really depended (as the old proverb makes it) on iM 
cary and hit wife, worthy, respectable people, alio al- light An immense party wire to grace the ceremony 
way’s spent that day at the manor, and greatly enjoyed aitli their presence. 1 wont early to Portia’s chamber, 
thdr visit; the agent of thu estate and bis clerk, who and found her maid Just finisliing her toilet by adjust- 
had arrived to receive the rents rather earlier than iug thu matchless veil on her fair hair by a wreatli of 
usual: two very singular, old^fasltiuued curates, rtpre- orange blossoms. She wm robed in wliite, and bouquets 
sentatives of a class of men now nearly exUnct- "liappily of the bridal flower, fastened with pearls, were the only 
fur thdr sacicd function) the people fium the c title; trimmings of her simple and elegant <ln.>ss. The bride- 
the mtrabors of the family; and a few country neigh- groom aud bridemiiidcns proceeded first to church, and 
hours. A splendid dinner was provided, at winch un waited her coming in the vestry; the latter, on licr 
aniitj pe of the Christmas pudding made its appearance, arrival, ntet her at the clmroh door, and conducted her 
of really gigantic proportions, adorned in the centic up the aisle. Tliey were also in widto, and the Lily 
with a brunch of hoUj. Ail sorts of games occnpietl muritt d tliat day licr name. Tlie tUurcli was thronged, 
the evening till aliout half-pai>i eleven, wlieu, adjourning not only by the pnests at the inanur, but liy tlie viilngc 
to the hall, the young and (;ld people joined in a cmiu- poor, all in Uitir best alHre j Parrel and the stxlon Jiad 
try-danec, and mnulst a glorious chime of viUugi-bells wreathed the pillars with evergrtens, blended witli 
thus welcomed in tlie new y’car. snowdrops and trocuses, and wore inormous posies in 

Amidst all these fcstivilies, the hussar had b-'cn tbiir button-ltolcs, in lintiour of the ocoasiim. I hel<l 
quietly winning Ms way into the piod gructs of tl.e 1 he bride’s little white gloves her nncle rend the core* 
owners of Marstou s and tkougli lie w’a.s uiso evidently mony’, snlumnly aud impressively—and She w as in>irrii d. 
in Portia’s * good books,’ slio di 1 not thcrefoic The chief actors in tliis important drama tbim adjourned 
threaten, like lleatrice, ‘to bum li»r library.’ Slic to tlie vestry, wliero tlie murriagu was registered, and 
rode a great deal, and he get'cr.illv aecmcpaiiied her tlie witnesses signe.l tlicir names. All tiiou proeeedi d 
f.tther and herstlf. Nay, once or fwice they were ob- to the manor, win re breakf.ist awaited them. A table 
served to linger in oonversution beiiiud the otliers wlien covered with every suit of luxury was crowui d liter.dly 
walking; and wlicther tho eld triws then luml the —for it ruse above tjie otiur viands—by n inasmiflccnt 
secret, I do not know; but shortly afterwards the young cake, frosted and aduriied so us to mml rc.illy the name 
man was shut up for some time in tlie study witli liis of a beautiful work of art. A wreath of ontuge blus- 
host, firuiu wheneo be issued with a viry radiant ceuii- sotus and snowdrops, covered with glitteinig crystals 
tenatv 0 . In tliat evening’s twiligiit IVrtia told me of iikc di'w, lay on its sugar snow, and made one quite 
her intended marriage, at wliicii 1 was to ofilciate as rorry to see it eut. 1 lorget tc say that we hud ail 
liriilcmiiidi and we talked about the necessary prepa- tcciircd our favours—bunches of orange blossom tied 
ruUuus, and her future home in Wales, with mixed with silvcr-^in the vestry; white gloves were also dis* 
tilings of gladness and regretj for she loved Marston; tiibuted before we wont to bteakfasl. The biidi- 
aod it is always a sorrowfnl thing to leave the luiinc of groom’s man eut the cake, the lu-alths of the ut wly - 
y owth to tempt an uncertain future, liow ev tr bright the inarricd pair were drank, then the bridimaids, tiiiii llu 
mirage it offers may appear. host and hostess. Champagne flashed and snnrl.ie i ni 

Boon after this tlisLlomre, the gouUemen went to the glasses, and the mirth, tliuugh never loud, v as hist- 
London, to set the lawyers to work on settlements, mg. At length the bride wlnKlrow to prepare for In r 
Thu lady’s namd departed also, to bring down all sorts dejiaTture, the bridal veil and dress were cxelnmged 
of nriHy Hungs for approval or selection, and friends for a tr.iveUing costume, and Portia bade us oil larLwill, 
and ridatlves began to think of bridal gifts. When Ilot liaBband,a little quietir and giavcr ihuu was his 
wo wore on/y lames at tlie manor, we dim*<i e.iily, and wpnt, lianded her into their spUndid oiirriagc, and they 
had ‘ the treat ’ of a very rosy tea, at which griddle- were soon beyond tlie lodge gates of Marstim Manor, 
cakes always nindc tlieir appearance. We also managed The bridal guests dispersed to their several npaitmonts 
at suoh times to pay visits or make excur ions which till dinner-time, to write of or to d| 80 U 8 s the event, to 
w-ere likely to be too si'vcso n tax on the gonllemeii’s gossip abqut the bride’s presents or t>ou$mu, or to ad- 
pattence. Wo had more time also to visit Portia’s school mite the loveliness of herself and lier attire. As there 
for the poor children, and to listen to our old dames’ were n great many ladies in tho house, the poslhoy's 
gossip. They grieved latliy at the thought of losing bag was very heavy that evening, 
their young lauy, but praised the intended bridegroom, 'rhcie was a boil at Mantou at nigiit, and tho sor- 
whose frank good-nature had made him popular vaUts also‘received company’,’sitting down, as we were 
amongst them. One old woman oflbred m a gift to tho afrorwwrds told, forty to supper. An ox was out up 
young betrothed an old winc-gUss of Qeorge IL’s time, and distributed to the poor; and iiio bells, wtiiuh liad 
wlucli had l^n long preserved in her family, I need been rlnglnK almost incessantly singe the ceremony, 
Bcaredy say that tho gift ww graciously accepted, and couHnuod tiU nearly midnight to biend their harmony 
rcaily valued. Meantime spring was gradually stealing with that of the hand stationed in the ball. Chimes 
ttiwtt winter. The weather was mild and genial ftir ore always the oocompaUimont pf important events or 
I'ebraory. and snowdrops already adorned with their solemn seasons in the countey; aud it may be this pre¬ 
pare and exquisite beauty tlie shrubbery and sheltered lenou of a sound has beneflelal effeots, for it unites iu 
places round the manor. The hussar’s family arrived tympathy the rieh aud poor by wokiflg memories and 
to bs MMeot at the bridal, and the Lily spent with me oiiooiationa. that ate eoaunoo to all—the hirlh, the 
the hours which I’ortm could no longer devote bridal, add tho burial of Hie dead, Alas t the eoicmn 
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cilto iiigans, or «r»n »Wltth2.ng« tW 

come of there, antt mating a sih^lau' 
tot»]^eal luhstwcetr Jn regard to manhim* 
na# been alio long both in hia iio^. 

and morbideenditibni^ Tii^ioiu potiions of the organic 
be«ito4fae lutir, comport thomBolvea 

/ v^^nllfei«ntij(!;^ ifaidon^ lubjocts. e * 


BjfeNil MADECj J 

a ,KAA1U']^K''6F nKAT,-I<nFK. ■ 

• [lilft Mipwliif lunattra p|dy :«K!q:uti»^ iatoiest In 

tlie eyea^bt.oiiK rear^eiMawn^iiit from the pen ot Che vfmeroblo 
Monolenr .Kert^rit^i at the opening of tto Fr^c^ Legklatire 
Aaaeroblp4n'')l|iie^ ISh)., timh the ehelr ee ‘ rioj/en d'ope,’ in erhloh 
OBpaeitr it; biec^e, to uM! bU bwh wordej hie VolHce to oonstl- 
tnte the Mid te direct it* first Inboura nntil suofa time 

aa It ihiA. have appointed ofliMn capable ot ipiparting te ih!. 
dMlherMtani a regular and dignified eoom of pr^iding.' M, 
Kei^trirle a native of Brittany, and in the followfog narrative ho 
glvee a wsioh of the eventful oarecr of one cd hle fellow-oinmiiy- 
inett in that i^vinoo1 

Theke lived at the gitaiot old town of Qniraper in 
Ertttany, about the middle of the .last century, a boy of 
fideen years of age, of a resolute charaeteriiia good natn> 
ral disposition, and an active though uncuitivated mind. 
11^ was an otphan, poorly clad, and but little oared for. 
He had an Uncle wivo hept hach-horees tor tlie uee of 
travellers (for tiie tken steep and rugged roads of Brit¬ 
tany wcni ss yet unfrequented by. the dliigeuce or the 
walie-paifi), and tlie young Itvne eam^ a scanty 
subsistence by running alongside of tiie animals, and 
bringing them baek to lus nude when tlio journey was 
accomplished. 

.About the period to which we refer, however, this lad 
: : was sent on a somewhat more distant excursion than 
he ‘had hitherto performed. A wealthy merchant hired 
' the best pony to take him to Brest, which our travellers 
reached <ai tlie evening of the second day, just as the 
gates were about to close. The merchant, after giving 
his young escort a rather larger fee than be was accus¬ 
tomed to lecedve, dismounted at the best hotel in the 
.town ; whilst the barefooted boy, cracking his .whiPt 
and gaily singing one of his wild Breton songs, took his 
popy by the bridle, and went his way to a very poor 
tavern, where he knew that both man and beast were 
lodged atthe cheapest rate. Just as he readied tiie door, 
]»e was accosted by a Iforman jockey, who, after care¬ 
fully examining liis horse’s points, offered te> purchase 
the beast for. a suni amounting to about^L.S sterling of 
mir raoney'^t that time no inconsiderable price. Bcbd, 
libwever, laughed at the proposal »ud having carefully 
rubbed .down his pony, gtren it. a feed of oats, and a 
. sii,'ike-down of fresh straw, he. took his place at a table 
around which, were seated some half-doaen sailors, who 
had just enlisted on bdird a privateer, which was to 
. sail hi the course of the following day from the port of 
Brest, Tliey were raostiy3>lto BiwMf> beardless youths; 
and whilst Uh^ washed down slices of salt pwk with 
dfapghts of soiir cider, they talked ■with glee of the 




atouggies in' which theff were ever to come off vieto- 
rlmter.und of the nch prizes they would be sure tq: 
taken ^ese words Ibiind in Kdne ap eager listener : 
he span t^hkd to share his horse’s Utter, the only couch 
Ite eoiud ! hut sleep was tiiat night a stranger to , 
his pjiiaidfc years,' said ho to liiutsdf, * have I 
been MoWtog horses on the high road, 

.s<)metiines;^l^d^r^:i^ the 

ftot^ing wind#;*u“! aM thito when 1 ire* 

VturndiOme'wetweWi'ia:.'inisera#!} -^let-and'a few;-: 
spwinfBrta of s#p ato sifiil# co#fotto toes 

And when 1 grow oH whafe is to J^onse of to® ? It is ; 
true that toy uhele owes me eigh^ toowns, toy toothhr'f 
-)egto») but he. is a hard rnuto And who Itoows whetoef 
.hu^^.wul ever give them to uie Is^perliaps hd .will toy 
hgyq bosd hiw to touch in food awl etetbtog. 'Wo.: it ii'i 
I|||iOuia dp aotoething for inyself. I see thto thii 


.'KoitoaU; joek#;'iilrtoto’toy,'lterto>Mhe': sh8llihave;:itbut' 
1 totttoake hlto pKy k ftto pri My uncle will 

'to v#y<'to!gry-toto||h'i'il»totof'^^^ 'turned' nrhsateer'i 
'P«rhtoa’'ht’wffl;toiFl'.hkttoril^Sd^’him; bUt I 'snre 
that Will hot hii truiii idtoe to eigto eruwns, 

and 1 shall only got horn!’- We will not 

pretend to justify toe ctoito #^ toMtoing by tohfo^ our 
younf^ toetdin Satisftto bis cilltoeiei|lto^4ha ‘uncle’s 
pbily ‘vras jhall hondur toid tiCHi^y his ohn lawfui pro¬ 
perty ! ‘hut si^ce it to fAy, he Wto stoetoe in liis man 
con viction tont he was doing to vtotog to Any toAto. 

The young RSto MAdec; (for kuch toe his fctoily, 
name) had now formed Ids tosolution, Ito most pfo- 
minent trait in Ms character.was, « druiitos Whicli ho 
pltotacle could shake when once he had Cohie to a deci- 
ton as to the course tosto pursuto^ ThiA chtoacteristio 
was tiie taniintopoint of ihs: destiny,; as ft will ever be 
of all those Who Are destined to fill any Important 
part in toe affairs of life. Itondj rising With the eun; 
found the Norman, as he expected, lingering almut the 
tavern. The bargain was soon eoneluded, and Hdnc, 
after contemplating with an;'admiring eye his bag of 
silver crowns, hastened to a tailor wio kept all the 
necessary articles for a sailor’s equiptoent. Nothing 
was- wanting to the perfection of his costume—neitlicr 
the brass-buckled shoes nor the broad-brimmed hat: a 
pair of tolerable pistols huUg from his wixillen belt, and 
a hunting-knife was suspended to his side by a green 
cord. , 

Thus eqnippsd, our young hero presented himself to 
the captain of toe privateer which was about to sail. 
The hardy seaman was struck With tiie resolute air of 
the young ejuimperois j and his offer of service, couclied 
in few words, and expressed in the dry, pointed manner 
lieciiliar to too true Armorican, as well as the frank 
and manly expression of hia youthful countenance, 
pleased the sailur-chief, about to commence a career 
of danger and difficulty, Bdnii was accepted, and en¬ 
listed to his great delight ns one of the crew of the 
Epervier. An hour After the agreement had been made, 
the young Madec was standing on toe pier, carrying in 
a handkerchief, til at hung au^nded from his Imnt- 
ing-khife, all his little store of earthly goods, which 
consisted in a few changes of Ihien, a primm^i ah ink- 
horn, and copy-book; for althmigh he had been hitherto 
- brought up in a state of totM ignotoncc, he longed to 
acquire at least the rudiments of ; learning. He was 
soon joined by tiie Oaptain, and they embarked together 
in a small boat, which brought ..them quickly to the 
Epervier. It was with’joyous; emotion that the young 
Utoe beheld the gallAnt ship, every sail, set, riding 
triumphantly over toe waveSi His heart beat high 
with hope, and; he felt; tempted to iexolaini to her, 

‘ ^member thou carriest MadeO attd ;hlS ;fortunes]’ 
Bcnf, by his alertness and ktttotito, M a 

favourite with the oaptitiui lii too course of o few 
weeks he bad leaimto to iteiAd^ and Was, moreover, the 
most toilful tond to bimrd At tntnteuvrlng the ship. 
Htoinjg eighteen mtoths toe HptoWier pursued a Career 
.Of unexampled saOctot, and oatold tovera! sovero losses 
to the itoigtoh toeitoant torviefe. In every engagement 
in wMeh he tore a park Bdn^ distinguistod himself by 
his bfavery; v Ever to be ftond W bis captain’s side 
wlmh tot ifottodly employed M ihlulling his orders, he 
btoamki in: fato Ito tneiiter’a body-gU^rA end received 
moiW totoonetobre.tiirust to deitmedfortoB. 
^lbto;tovob|to meltpd, tou dd leemiuib' heart 

''tuwAtottobtoheh.toy,.w'h(to;hA:tomitodto':A(i^^ 
tito''Br'-''an’interito''.''Hut?to'lto#iih.'foxtato^Aeemed to. 
::to|lto<<i^^'faVomdbg 4ho'.':|Uitotiee!.4n'‘a toick.lbg.'she^ 
euctontared an English fri|ate, Add after, a; severe 
"toibiggl4''.w,as'.f<ttoed to ''.yltod,} ''buti'«ot;'tin'tif?the', brave 
oap^;,-tod .'toe r'gteater tototof i'preW' bad: toto . 

toitbe '.ombbAfc." -(Mly totoB'.’'#:tto,;iyptot:.'BrUttoA;te- ■ 
.:iiiiidni!j4;.'''idlye,.'''and among'ihese wAA':.'‘.Bdhe,'-whO':.was''' 
ftoUd,' woutob’-i^ing : on ito body ,Of 

bW Otoltof wtose to bad vaudy soutot to dO- 
toto; ^ nOw w-nAiuto AS too iyqw^i Waa 
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brought: intb Fl^rnoatlv and tlie leTen pti|!onei:ii, rci^ 
moVM iiitb a pontoon, wore cocnmitted & .tiw: Ohiurgb 
of a pkket of four piariney. Here Mkdee, ftjfouet^ % 
youth and a naturally robust coaaiita^n, qn|ic^ rer 
corered frodi his wounds; and it; wu hot 
his aCtiirO mind began to deviiavVsohha fOt proodring 
his own liberty Aod tliat of . MB^(^lnpimiOua^^ 1^^ had. 
retained a;few pieces of gold-^hls-ahhrejisf the pidze* 
money obtained in toeir, suceeaipdiehpwiti^ 
he One’ day .persuaded a ^nbarihe to rpurclwse w 
this a few pints of, gro^/fer the and 

also a treat for him*^ and hi* cothiades. The latter 
could not but iiivite iUteit ;^ral prisoner to par- 
take with tifem of, Wie them 

at his own e5c{«nso. The^^ invitation was of course 
gladly acoratiedt and seioed an opportunity of 

dru^ing the ;g«hg vrhifdi sibod u talde, and of 

which he bicnaelf was careful not to partake. Soon tlie 
four marinea Were .wrepped in a profbnnd slumber, and 
in a quarter of an hour they were shut up beneath the 
hatches whidt the prisoners had lately occupied, while 
t1ie.Se latter, as wbU as Are Spaniards who had siiared 
their captivity, stood free and arined upon the deck,i: 

Madec now addressed , the little band, telUng them 
that much yet remained to be done before tliey could 
look upon their liberty as secured;’ He proposed to 
them to swim to a small boat which lay near at hand, 
uiid bad been oontided to the keeping of a single cabin- 
boy—to row in her to the Ilawki which lay at anchor in 
the bay—surprise and overpower tlie few.sailors who had 
the charge of lier, and imuB take {xissession once more 
of their old ship. This plan met with hniversai appro¬ 
bation. The life of the little cabin-boy was spared, 
after lie liad been terrified into silence by the threat of 
receiving a pistoUsliot through his brain if he uttered 
a single word. 

The sailors in the Hawk, believing themselves at¬ 
tacked by a far superior force, surrendered at discre¬ 
tion, with the loss of only a singie life. They were 
handcuffed, and thrown into the hold; the anchor was 
raised, the sails set, and by sunrise they were beyond 
the reach of pursuit. The riiip was well provisioned 
for a long voyage. The little company breakfasted 
next morning with joyous hearts, and unanimoasly 
elected Madec as cti|>toin the good ship Hawk, 
swearing to obey kire impUuitly in all things. After 
making several prizes in thd equatorial seas, aud having 
received an accession to his crew in the person of some 
merchant sailors; whom he had saved from shipwreck 
during a storm. Captain Madec. began to turn his 
tiiuugUtS towards Hindoostan.: It was in the year 1770; 
the whole of Bengal was rapid^ yielding before the 
victorious armies of Great Britain } Negapatam and 


theAlcilig of aft shli throne. Madec 

burned with the desire to fiistinguith Aims^f in this 
neW field,, But be had no abmier turned the Cape of 
Good Hope than a retdiny broke out . among^^h 
who, eUricfiied by tijt# wished to return 

to their liatire Uud to eiuqy thefrifits of their toils and 
perils. His energy and ttemitm id hoWover, 

quickly put down every outwarA mtoretsioa Qf'discon- 
tcht, and order reigned imce moire bn the Eperrier; 

At last they reached, lihis Copboumdei coast. Madec 
went in person, ftfitowed by My hfei ormt, te offijr 
his seevioes to %der AiL Tksy were gratotolly ac¬ 
cepted i and to more than <»e emsenntor:t^ JMe band 
and th^ gal^. JWy*/(^|waiy. dtetiiikaishad them¬ 
selves., DmCqg O^ji^iljiBiia^s lUdto fto^d a 
fvwndshto wi^ a A vOsi^^ 

Ali, in Whore Mlace he Mten penuitj^ to efudy 
a few days pf isapOM la tlm toresvslv.-#-p> dvT, ’w,bite 
ids battalhm waa-amdfeareOs ■ 

gnilelere, and geaiA,lM*<^Aldsu|.^ Ml 


she preferred the IWave Artoorican before them si!; 
He. roi^t have said, as pesdbaiqna’a lover did of old-r 

■ *tShelqv(»liirioa>r fheaaii^SI1>re;']laa»ed, 

i . And 1 luvuil hor tiiat sbq ctA pity thtte. 

'n>ia only ia tec . . 

Madec married the gentie Marib, for this wa8-’tho,|fc:£': 
by Wliicli she was baptised into thfi faitli of fitotllpaj 
she had chosen as the partner of beg,life. Twito} bhfore 
they quitted Hindoostan, she became a mother, tmd' 
Madec’s pup of happiness seemed full even to oveiTr-: 
flowing. 

But .he was not destined long to remain in.: undis¬ 
turbed enjoyment of the tranquil bliss of domestic life. 
War brolto out afeesh between the Bngiish and the 
Mahratta princes. The valour and prudence of the 
sailor-chief more than on(% turned the scale in favour 
of Hyder Ali ; and he iiod a considerable share in rais- . 
ing the siege of Pondhiherpy. which was. carried on by 
the English in 1781. This deed accomplished, he felt 
tliat he had (|(ine good service to his cpautry, anfi tliat 
his. time of rest was come. He decided at once on re¬ 
turning to his native land. He wrote to his wife to 
join liim, bringing with her their children and their 
wealth. He discharged his followers, after bestow¬ 
ing upon tbbm large rewards; and gave his ship to': 
Tippoo, Who had succeeded his fatlicr: Hyder Aii the: 
preceding year. Madec awaited the arrival of his wife 
and children in Pondicherry, and in the meahtime tUq 
governor of that place forwarded a full account of the*) 
importaikt Bervi««8 he had rendered his country to the 
cabinet of Versailles. After a tempestuous voyage, 
during which much of his wealtli, consisting as it did 
in bales of mercliandisc, was thrown into the sen, to 
lighten the ship during two fearful storms, tlie man 
■who, thirty years before, had run a ragged, barefooted 
urchin after his uncle’s hacks, and thankfully gafliered 
up tlie few sous which the liberality of the rider 
saw fit to bestow upon him, once more entered the 
town of Brest, bearing a name celebrated throagliout 
the kingdom, with a beautiful wife and two lovely chil-' 
dron, and laden with jewels, pearls, and Cashmere shawls 
of the costliest texture—the value of which latter article 
was then so little known in France, that they were used 
as 8waddling.«lotlves for the little nursling who was 
about to enlarge the domestie circle of Bene Mndec. 
He had also been accompani^ from India by u»a/ts nr 
waiting-whmen, who were .devoted to their gentle niis-: 
tress; by two faitliful Mahratta servants; and by Joseph: 
gylcock, tlie English cabin-boy, whose life he had Spared 
at the time of his escape foom Plymouth, and who now 
would have suflFered himself to be cut to pieces rather ' 
tlian that a hair of hia master’s head should be injur^,'; 
He no longer sought the little wayside tavern, but, ' 
accompaniS by this large, and, at that pericSl, wonder- 
stirring teainr Went to the hotel of tlie Grand Monarque, 
which was frequented by the admiralli aiid chief autbo- 
lities'-of the place. 

- He found at Brret a letter awaiting him, dated in the . 
month of December in the preceding yCat (iTfiSX »wd 
seated with tire royal arms of Erattre^ Itt e^^^^ 
from the ihtoister fur foreign affairs^ and expressed a 
wish oh the part of Louis 2tVl. to See M. Madec, 
as aton Mter hia arrival aa possible, at the palace 
of YetsambS, tliat hevnlght cohv^ iurorniation to liia 
tn^h^y:vvith regard to the Stote of Erench Interests in 
;tiie'Rare Indies, ,:Madre no time in obeying Ute:?' 
itomtotmdsM: His tovareil^ He threw himself ititoa‘ 
^^stohaise his fMtimil English vaiet, and teavtfl- ii 
nh|:ifight and day, in Versalllca.,t 

Gfi witeafioiug^^^^^ the palace, be wto' 

lishered tote royal presence. Louis recelviM him' 

and motioned to hito/’to'be 

<i4in»ty of hfeateiMl!r,;i^a 
hiimdtoty whtoh''Wire fitea fr^ 
aerrilityv prep^essefi' mbhhfiit' * 

. favonr^:...': After..«gon$iiatitibAtir; 
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yen 1 «m indebted for Bte pmerTatien of a pliiqii vlbidh 
:'lti of lfae utmost >ii)|K4(iiiiiii;« to tha oommerce of my 
li^eoU; i Mimw thatyottMyifougbt braw^ 

' ^ banners Of yow oowbra; uw minister iriu band to 
' ym a patent of Rc^d]^, v«iQb x have this m(»miog had 
jhlUi!* signing i and betb is my cross of 

^Fliouia vidoh rx^beforth antbOrite you to weM 
upon your breast.’ As the monayeh: thus i^ke^ ha 
presented to the mte Breton the insignia of Tfdour, 
adding iritb gmoOi'* 1 delltod to see you, sir, and 
my iruh has beem igp»Uded^ Return to the bosoto of 
agroim ibtoQy, lie bti^y, arid do not forget your king]': 

Jltodeo kU^ the hehd of his sovereign, and retired 
-AU tbi* in the present day ; 

but to tbh at Ydrsaiiles rras 

no iu^ndi^hlu honour. ]lhe report of this inter- 
vtow, ;K»n^^^ good people of 

Bidttony,; etoo rejoioed in toe favoim shown: to their 
OouulWnab. i'Wiie Armoriean, without eren bestowing 
a thhe|d>t on the gay oity of Paris, which ho had never 
yet seen, Onoe more took hie place in Ids postehitise, 
and haying promised bis wife not to bo absent from 
her mere than eight days, turned his horsesV hea<ls 
towards Brittany. 

On too way ho came to a resolution, which, ift the case 
of many, would have been as unwise as it was singular. 

. lie. determined on fixing his abode at Quimper, the very 
town in whieb be had served his unde ns a stable-boy, 
aOnd where be would of course be surrounded by his 
poor rrietioos. Yes; he had yearned after <dd Armo¬ 
rica even to a far-distant landj and now he was not 
minded to turn a deaf.edr to the claims of duty and of 
tl,e town which gave him birth. Ilehadl/ai^A in him¬ 
self ahd in His fellow-citizens; he l>e)iered that he 
should be able td win their esteem by his own olia- 
, racter' and conduct without the adventitious advantages 
of hlrtb and rank. 

The Jlwt act of the new noble, therefore, on his re¬ 
turn to Brittany, was to purchase the mansion of the 
BaasemaisiHi family, situated in the most airy quarter 
of the town of Quimper, He had no sooner Jbrnished 
and fairly taken pussossion of his new nbodo, than He 
Tnvited im Ais relatives, without exception, to partake 
of a family ftitival beneath his hospitable rouf. Hit 
uprio and foTiner mfuter was not among toe nnmher 
i todn assemblled i he bad been dead for some years: but 
bia widow wsts presonk and looked on in silent amaze¬ 
ment at tod luxury whiOb surrounded ftie once ragged 
and neglected staWe-boy. When all were assembled, 
and bad examined with mingled onriosity and wonder 
tbe scene of comfort mid splendour with which they 
were surrounded, so unlike any thing whieh had hitherto 
been known in this remoto, w-world region, M. Madeo 
rose and tons addressed toem :—‘ Hy good friends, I 
pray you to remain seated, for J hare hut few words to 
say to you, and we W'Sl afterwards feast merrily togo- 
tiicr. lay wife and daughter will join us at the dessert, 
and driuk your heidilu, for we aU .unite to wishing you 
, well, and dcrire with ril eiir hriwta to give you Some 
proef of it. Heaven has prospered me to my labours, 
;Hid> to all my underttirings. I totok it h«t &ir that 
mU- 'Should share in the hiesaings whtoh have been 
bestowed so abundantly on roe. There ato htue present 
nine beads of families j for each I have depMitod a sum. 
of ten tbeurioto livres Wlto MensteUrOaxem tbe haitoe^^ 
fi’ho mnettnt should have been yet larger, were it hot 
for toe losses T experienoed. on my homewaril Veyagri 
I tool Mty Is^baded y<m ril mtoco d g^ 
this money, Itto) may rest ssM^, my msto 
'tliat you'wiQ. -aever find me^iQ#i|iiritot.'m^...’to gmiir;. 
j'oys ig'tteyenfeiiwritoiM, .Bsr rite'ilto'.ditoYddlwto 
find ms reitoy to shamytntv iNtotoes*^ 
always come to me as'to A a 

mernis ef,i|ieviattog your tawshbitey^^^^ 

. my dtong all that Is me ftea to beto yua; tori oas 
Axhtet toat w;ato-b|iroptori:«f^^ 

If.tote, known,wbarik:^Wto i*o»,at»^hMiriito' 

distresa, I have tm oste wowSwfe to 


say to you, which I am toto you will all have the wis¬ 
dom to take, M tt is nieimb to good part: Brovldence 
haying raised me to a ritok iu: llfe superior to |hat in 
which I was tom, and toy WWjtodates being consoquently 
of a class .with whom intercourse would in general 
be burthenaome rather ftmn otoerwise to you, your own 
good sense win at once show you that our olreles of 
sooiety must bo dlfibreni Wo toould otherwire be a 
cause of mutual emharrantoenk and In the end our 
ftiendship would to sure to sufibr. It is best'for ns, 
therefore, at once to cotoe .to the understanding that 
we than each remain in our own circles, and choose 
the society .Which best accords with our habits and 
our tastes. But at the same time I cannot sit down 
without aasuring you that, in saying this, 1 by no means 
intend to imply that this social meeting is to be our ' 
last. Ear otherwlsel Witli the blessing of God, I 
oxpyto ston to sec another little one added to ray 
family, luid then I trust that a christening feast will 
once mere ttnite us ss one family around this table.’ 

R'hese words, spoken with a kindly frankness not 
untempered with dignity* were received by the good 
peasant* with a murmur of approbation. ‘ He is right,’ 
said the elder ones) ‘ma/oi, he is quite right; we should 
only be in each other’s way; It would not suit us at all 
to be invitwl to meet the Marquises of Tintenia and 
Ho Chefflrataiues, or the Counts of Bottlivu and Ker- 
strat, who are now among the list of his visitors. We 
never could venture to shake these great lords by the 
hand, or even ,to offer them a pinch of snuff.’ 

The dishes were how handed round, the wine circu¬ 
lated freely, and the good Bretons, who had never seen 
snoh a feast before, were well bleSsed witli their enter- j 
tainment. Dessert was .placed on tlio table, and witli 
it appeared Madame Madec and her daughter Lisa, 
who was a lovely brunette, just entering her tldrteenth 
year. They saluted 'tlie assembled circle with cordial 
friendliness, and in return their health was drunk, per¬ 
haps somewhat noisily; then that Of M, Madcc: nor 
was that of Ms little son forgotten, though he was yet 
too young to be admitted to the family tonquet. The 
party soon afterwards broke up, but every word that 
had been said was duly retaijed next day to the whole 
neighbourhood, and M. Madec’s conduct met with 
universal approbation. ■Welcomed by the oldest and 
most distinguished families of the neighbourhood, and 
reiving them at his house,,he never neglected one of 
his humble relatives—he never was exposed to the un¬ 
worthy fear of being reproached with Ms origin, which 
ratlier became to Mm, in the eyes of all who knew Mm, 
an additional title of honour and respeot. He shorUy 
afterwards purchased the estate of Prat Arras, about 
a league ftom the town, and an elegant equipage bore 
Mm caily along tite road whieh he had so often traretsed 
barefeot, And yeti notwithstanding his rapid elevation 
of fortune, not one was ever known to envy him a posi¬ 
tion which he had acquired by Ms merlte, and which 
ho paced by his benevclence. The sou of his own 
works, he was never known to utter a boasting word. 
Born in toe most ohsoure clows of society, no .unworthy 
pride ojf teivittl vanity ever Oaused him to wound an¬ 
other. Or to torpt Mmself. 

Athird and,a fourth chHd were bom to him, and each 
time toe same inritarions, were issued, and the same 
ikmfiy (pole assembled rounifi'the hospititole board. 

" EJye j^eaw-paieed away! 0114 in the midst of oil tiiis 
happinew* totoWfi by hU Iktofly, honoured by hU fri- 
lSW:riti«ns, M, Madec was stott^ by tho hisnd of 
death. An:old wound xebpenaed-rr^ that radical skiU 
;toWd'''do':';|fas. trted to; vtonr^-aito;-fee■ frit, Afeesd^ato•'' 
ttotoridtig.' i ^e Bishop of QMmper came to see ,hi!n 
P’kteriytog heure, M»d ajdttd him am i oonftMtioa of Ms 

torbhth many 
Tknaw m ■ 

l|bto;,i|toto»'-vhri»t»toity: siarowt 

tite fttture,.’,-'ff 

' umtoe wora ahueiit Ms.nitwords. Heivu followed 
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' iMBt. Tlyote may lie too much of ^ a» well ,ja therC 
' mM; bA'too ttttlo; too much for the safety; of the coin- 
'^JlfiOjiW^^h and the pemau^oe of its inatitatioiii. ! Cole- 
hM 'adfoirably deflifod the first .condition required in 
t oS^'td n uoBBd «m«Hthtion. of the body M as eon- 
^ehi^ig due nropCition of the foee' «nd '.pe)kneatire 
irjNli^d cue^ of' tM nation to the ormniied powera 
. hrougUt w'ithw eoiitaniii^ ehUfiB^" Aha then he aub^ 
foins—What tho qUAct .nrOjoortioD, however, of tlioTwo 
kinds of' fiwoe ahoola he, H is impossible to predetermine. 
But thejiodstenee: of u4iihii^ ia sura to he detected, 

sooner w later, h^ the effeots,; Thus tite ancient Greek 
.duaioeraoies, the sotfods Of art;science, genius, and oiviU-. 
satioh, feU into; dtssohitioii from the excess of tike former j 
the nermeattve {towers deraikMng tfao fhuottons, and by ex- 
. pionone shkttoiing the organto structures they should have 
enllvettc(L Ott'the tontrary, the repubHo o^ Venice foil by 
tike eoittrary extreme, AU political power was confined to 
itiU: dbthfoninato yessCls, and <these becoming mOm and 
more tihid, even to an ossification of the arteries, tho Otate, 
in: wtficS the people were nothing, lost idl ipwer of resist- 
■to'Oe.od.arfm.*' 

‘’As iit hi tlfo teudonoy of aristocracy to organise and 
oonsoltdate, and to do that to excess, So tho opposlto 
genitts of democracy is jealous of all or^nisation. In an 
aristocratioBlly'Constnioted system of government persons 
beeoino institutions. With ourselves, for example, the 
king or <iuecn is an institution—every pern: is an institu¬ 
tion, It hi the institution much mote thun the person that 
.tots and tells* In America, again, or in France, the ine- 
chanlsni of government is reduced as far as possible to a 
extent of purely personal action. How the institution, for 
.midlHUio, of the presidenoy ;ahan work, depends almost ox- 
olnSively upon who shall be the {kcrson cleeted {uresident. | 
The pO'VW of every funotiemary may bo oarefMUy limited | 
In nmny other waya s ;it .ra8y be surrounded in all directions 
by checks and eounter-weights; it may be formally minim¬ 
ised to the utmmit; but the most effective of all limitations 
,01)4 rcstrictiOns—Cliat ini{>osod by the absorption, as it 
were, and to a oe^in extent the extinction, of the officer 
in the oflice, of the person in the institution—is what is 
tnost sought to be avoided in a demooracy. 

. * With this disimsitioa to regard the indiyidnal ns every- 
tlking in himselC the demooratio spirit mnst be abliorrent 
of eveiy form of the lictoditai^ principle, the effect of 
whiohj wherever it is allowed to operate is to inafce the 
individual only tike link of a chain, by tlio oUier Upka of 
which he is at once supported and restrained. Democracy 
despises lueh support, and holds such restraint to bo Uni-; 
'v«^ty botli unneoessaryand irgnrions. Yet the question 
is hot to bo disposed of,- to It is often assumed that it may 
to, by a fow oommonpuunw about natural rights, and tho 
worihlcssncsB of artinelBl distinotions. For acme puipoSes 
hrtlfioiat distinctions may he made to potential as any 
Created by nature. Hio possibility of establishing, auefk 
effeotivo aitifieial distinctions does nOt admit of being dis* 
puted. It'fo quite true, as the song says, that although 


vigohr both of ttfind and hudy will be the result. There 
is a, tomely, kmnotohed waving, that ‘ it is totter to wear 
out than to tost nuthut Jt tells a plain truth)vrust cou- 
siimto fattorhse.; times better—to 

work hoid, even to the shh^hhJg;;^'existence, than to 
sleep and CAt aWay this nreifioUa jljm of Ufoi giyingno other 
cognisanoo of its ppi^tollton.Sif.work or ihutotry^ 
ever kind it .may be, v^' g^'to h practiesl aeknowledginvnt 
of the value of Ufo, Of its high ikltentfons, of its manifold 
duties. Earnest, active industry is a livHig hymn of praise, 
n never-foiling sonreo of happiuess: it is obedience, for it is 
.God's great law for raoral existence.;— T%e Ph^ical Tniia- 
ing of Girls (U ~School,i>f Madmmde W<thl. , 


ANGELS IN THE AI B. 

. [Suggested by the remaik of a lUtlo girl, who, observing large 
snow-flohos falling, exdalmeti to her sister, ‘ Oh, don't hurt tlioiii, 
Mary j there's angals In tbam r] 

' ' ' 

. Psaa, darker grew the leaden sky, 

' The «dnd was moaning low, 

And, shrelidtngall the hetbless ground, 

: gad, silently, and slow, 

. Wending from heaven Its weary way 
fell the white flakOd snow 

A little ohSld looked wondering un. 

As larger flakes fell near, 

And, olntchlng at lier sister's bond, . 

Exclaimed with hashing fear, 

‘ Oh do not, Mary, do them barm— 

Therds angels in them, dear 1' 

• 'Ttvas but,’ say'st thou, ‘ a child's couccll;' 

But ah. the lesson prise— 

High instinct is best reasoning, 

. 'Thh pure are still tbO'Wlse; 

Man's vahnted bead what poor exchaiigo 
, , For ehUdkood’s heart and eyes! 

Things are to us as we to them; 

Thought is but feeling's wing; 

And did but our cold withered hearts 
To earth less closely cling. 

We migh t see angels cverywhero. 

And God in everything I 

fi. W. PAUTniimis. 


■ tf 


man; but it 'ic eqiutily ttoe, that altboui|h be cannot make 
nn honest gnto, yet Imhan make a belted earl. And that, 
too, fo tometlifog. is the expediency of 

:SOele^.«vcr cKevciaiog the power of giving to the indi'i'. 
vidual a new value and importtooc, by atoiguing to him a 
, harticukr ppcition.' It; is a qutotton to he ditOussed and 
decided,ltke all sneh aoctsl queations, upon a eonslderaiion 
and Coitowlaott cff the Whole advantages and disadVaDtages 
~s.tlie tuktire benefit on the one hand, and cost on the other, 
inf ttie proposed (nrangenient.’ 


Wmr womum ABE 

Many of the physioal toiia—the wanttif..vighutythe. Inae- 
ttnn of sytium, thaiaagupr aikd h^iiteritoilifooUoito-T-which 

uo to proTalepfoattoiDg thei defitotie yofoto^^^^ 
pntseikt foWfinay w tratod tba want of wluhtiAineil mental 
, tower an A Wedl^eridstol *<tifipdnttols,and .fa an absenoe of 
fixed liahita ^ otipfoyasdnfo^vfllfjil.cttlti’fotfoh of tto Ihtol- 
lect—earnest exerade or tM powisie—the enlarga- 

ment of ihe irdi^:hy.tiid totinfoniaAttid^it^wloo^ and the 
strengthening tff ita eipabiwea for gifotot for fiitnnesa, far 
todumnee of jnevitshle «tdl% and for t/witgf hi oombating 
— ^’■'"' raay toetoonkft ; am Ahu, cfol» which eduea- 


craANTic TBkcES IN van wiemen’b lako. 

Last week jt Went to see two of the largest trees in tlie 
world, if not tho VBi^. laisest that have ever been mea¬ 
sured. Yhef Vfera both on a tributary rill to the Nortli- 
Wost Bay River, at the hack of Mount'Weilingtoo, and are 
what are heto ealled Swat^ GumA One was growing, tlio 
otiier prostrate ; the latter metoured to Uie first brancii 
220 feet f from. ihiMMe t.0 where the top wto broken oft’ 
and decayed* fit foet, to 2p* foet in all j so that with tho 
top it must have toen con«<fo*ahiy hei^d 300 feet. It is 
-30 foetin diameierAt the hto#, :i*ui 12. at ipi or the first 
toasioh. We efeiuiatedit to welghi with the branches, 440 
toha 1 .The standing ghmt la atiU growing vigorously, with¬ 
out .Obfalightestaymptom to decay,: apa looks like a largo 
ehinerilf tswrif among’the pdiiT mae^tu^ It measures, 

at 3 foet from the ground, 102 foot, In eirouinferenec, and at 
the jgrousdi l'^ roCt i W« had no means of ascertaining 
itt height (whiehi however, ;«to«t be enormous); from tlio 
. density of the fotoib ; Imeastired anotlier not forty yards 
from IL and fit 3 font it was 60 feet round; and at 130 feet, 
Wficre'the 'flwit bronoh began, we judged it to bo 40 feet; 
this wJUi a noble ootninn indeed, and sound os a nnt. I am 
Mre -that within a mMe,tfaeto are at least 100 ^wing trees 
font in clroUmfcrekiee.)-.‘A8to»'yhisi Rro. T.JSwii^ it/llq- 
fotH'Tomq >'b fiis.Ao|«niaa{ GoMrie. 

PBOGBBMl OF THE NEWSFAPER PgBBSi 

The * ArocMot Jouinrii ’ is the iitiO of. ,a hroropapto 3 "t. 
up totirfily (printUig lautuded) on boa ]4 ‘the Arto^t, 64 j 
Captain Fitzroy, at Iforttorouth, ;priuel^ly hy tto ward-. 
room of *%fo’(^Edtotenaht A & hfo hfo 

fitoike oAxa'd to the sole proprietor. 




e patled forth I let it to itUiaed Mid exeroiwd, and 
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THE BALANCE OF LIFE. ^ 
The air was warm, not sultry, and tlio sun rather 
brilliant than severe. Myriads of small fleecy clouds 
Siainbollcd across the sky, and threw their flitting 
shadows upon the rich and undulating landscape almost 
peculiar to England; where huts and hamlets, simple 
chnrch-towers, and solitary half-hidden chilteaux, lend 
•a human charm to inanimate cxistenee. The scene 
was coniin.-inded from an eminence at the side of a 
green lane where I was walking; and th.at spot had 
been cliosen hy some person of good taste for the site of 
a cottage residence. The house was halt-built, and 
man)' materials and implements were lying scattered 
about; but the workmen were absent, it lieing the hour 
of dii'.iier, and thus the place had all the solitariness of 
a ruin without its melancholy. 

1 s.at down upon the higher end of a plank which 
leant across an unsawn log of timber, preserving the 
equilibrium by my weight, and lost myself fora few mi¬ 
nutes in an agreeable reverie. Presently, however, my 
meditations and the axis of the plank were disturbed 
at the same moment: some person had seated himself 
upon the opjjosite end, and I found my feet dangling.' 

‘ That will not do,’ said my uneereinoiiious compa¬ 
nion with a light laugh, ‘we have spoiled tlio balance;’ 
and edging himself a little higher up, he restored 
the level, and we \)oth sat with our feet resting slightly 
on the ground. He was an old man, with white rather 
than gray hair, but a smooth cheek, unwrinkled brow, 
and lightsome eye. Good-humour was the uharacteristiu 
of his regularly handsome features; but this was not 
disclosed in the eommoii form of a liahitual smile. The 
ligl.it seemed to come from within, and diffuse itself 
over his conritenanec without aflecting the features. It 
was not the kind of good-lminour you could take 
liberties witli: yon could not say to that good-humour, 
* Old boy;’ yon could not think of bringing its end of 
the plank to the ground by moving suddenly from yogr 
scat This retaliation, 1 acknowledge, was my first im¬ 
pulse ; but a second look made me ashamed of the 
impertinence. The plank seemed to act us a conductor 
between the old man and me ; and almost immediately 
I felt his mental smile stealing into my heart and ris¬ 
ing to my eyes. 

‘ Has it ever occurred to you,’ said he, after having 
looked at me observantly two or throe times —has it 
over occurred to you that this is what we are doing all 
our lives ? ’ 

‘ I have read,’ replied I, ‘ the “ Theory of Gompen- 
sations,” in which the author supposes that in the 
seemingly hardest lot there is always something to 
make up the balance. But his arguments do hot carry 
conviction: it scorns to me that they are disproved by 
the facts of every-day life.’ 


* I have not seen the book,’ said the old man; ‘ but .1 
suspect, from wliat you tell mo, that it reveals at least 
a glimpse of the truth. What do you know of the facts 
you talk of? Yon sec one man living in that hut, and 
another in yonder ch:tteau, and yon suppose happiness 
to be unequally distributed. But the denizen of the 
hut would no more be 8;itisfied to sit down at the lordly 
table of the chateau, with the eyes of the guests and 
servants upon him, than he of the ch.ateau would he 
(Kintent with the humble fare of the hut. The feeling 
of repulsion is mutual; ft>r the men have been brought 
up in different trains of eircunistanccs, and liave each 
evils and compensations of their own. But this is 
nothing. Look at a man in himself, .and in his own 
history, and you will still find the balance. What is the 
counterpoise of present sickness, poverty, or destitu¬ 
tion? Nothing: they are themselves the counterpoise 
of comparative health, -wealth, and prosperity. This 
world is not intended as a scene of unmingled en.'joy- 
inent. The good probably predominates over the evil; 
but there is a certain level, the disturbances of which, 
upward or downward, and our unceasing aims at its 
restoration, form the true action of life. If this doc¬ 
trine were better understood — and to confirm it, we 
have only to look into onr own hearts and memories— 
our views would not la: so confined as they usually are. 
The evils of fortune would not ap|)ear so overwliclm- 
ing; pity would not mingle with our admiration of the 
martyr; the millionaire would escape our envy; a re¬ 
pining spirit would he chased from our bosoms; and 
the mournful cypress would be uprooted from our 
churchyards.’ 

‘ Do you remember,’ said I, interposing—for the old 
man’s words came from him in a continued stream — 
‘a very painful story related by Coleridge of a young 
woman, whose life was a scene of fx)ntinued misery, end¬ 
ing in unspeakable horror? Does not this show that 
there are at least exceptions to your rule ? ’ 

‘It shows nothing more than the' bad habits of 
thought iu which both writers and readers are trained. 
If you have the patience to listen, I can relate to you 
an anecdote which, although it has no pretensions to 
the melodramatic effect with whicli Coleridge amused 
the public, I know of my own knowledge to be true, 
and Wliieh, if rightly considered, will illustr.ite the sub¬ 
ject before us, and — “ vindicate tlie ways of God to 
man.'” 

I was very tliiinkful for the proffer; for I felt r 
stronger attraction towards tliis old man titan .cku.bo 
accounted for by his words as 1 am able to repeat theniV 
and after a brief pause, he began his story as fol¬ 
lows:-' • ' “ ;■ ■'.■ 

‘I was once,’ said he, fa young fellow ujwn town, 
with little and sometimes ho ocenpaUhn, and like others 
similarly situatofl, made acquaintance; as a matter of 
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course, with some strange companions. One of these, 
whose ciiristened name was Alfred, was only strange 
wbeji intimately known. Although with the advan¬ 
tages of a good person and a handsome face, he made 
BO special impression upon strangers. He was not re- 
juhig, but merely insipid. Ha was not only destitute 
of\be talent of society, but he did not know what it 
was, or what was its use. He was not wrapped^up in 
his own thoughts'in such a way,as to acquire a reputa¬ 
tion for eccentricity, but. he paid no attention to the 
thoughts of others. He was calm, cold, quiet, distant; 
taking the ruhs of fortune without a grimace, and pur¬ 
suing, silently and patiently, his allotted path even when 
that led to destitution and despair.’ 

‘ He was a philosopher,’ cried I: ‘ that is the secret 1 ’ 

‘ He did not know what philosophy meant. If he was 
anything at all, he was an artist—a creator; but our 
acquaintance had lasted a considerable time before I 
discovered that it was the pencil ho used to express his 
ideas. He was the son of a poor curate, and iiad come 
to London to try to live, and to see pictures. He know 
notliing but Greek and Latin, and of these not a great 
deal. He was ignorant of the mechanical part of paint¬ 
ing, and iiad no means of study. He could not even 
write a sufficiently respectable hand to have any chance 
of advancement in the great emporium of trade and 
commerce. What chance had he of being able either 
to paint or to live?’ 

‘ As a dergyraan’a son,’ said I—te I too have some 
knowledge, and dearly bought, of life — ‘his chance 
woidd be but small, for he was doubtless brought up, in 
some sort, as a gentleman; hut if he had been the son 
of a peasant he might have carried parcels, or ground 
colours, and risen to be lord mayor of London, or iwesi- 
doiit of the Royal Academy.’ 

‘ You are wrong: Alfred had no pride at all. Ho 
would have carried a parcel cheaper than any porter in 
town, but he could not solicit the job. He was at one 
time employed as a junior teacher in a school; but liis 
superior having committed some fault, laid the blame 
upon liini, and lie was turned off. At another time he 
was a sort of under-clerk for several months; but the 
concern failed. All his effints, in short, to establish 
himself permanently were unavailing ; but still he con¬ 
tinued to live. I cannot tell you how he managed this; 
we used to do it soraehowi The remarkable thing in 
Alfred was, that he preserved, in the miclst of utter des- 
titution, the. appearance of a gentleman. In such cir¬ 
cumstances young men on the pave commonly look like 
the desperadoes they are; hut Alfred was always scru¬ 
pulously clean, and his well-saved coat was without a 
speck, even wdien there was not a vestige of shirt to be 
seen.’ 

‘ You interest me in this Alfred. Wiere did lie live 
in the midst of such dire distress ? ’ 

‘ 1 cannot tell you where he lived any more than how 
he lived. He lived somewhere; we all did so. The first 
time we talked intimately together he might indeed be 
said to have been ill off; for ho had just sustained a 
robbery.’ 

‘ A robbery? He!’ 

‘ Yes; one forenoon he had lain down to rest him¬ 
self in Hyde Tark, and the sun heat upon his head, and 
stnpified him. He fell asleep, and when he awoke, his 
portfolio was gone. 1 had never scon him in agitation 
before, and now tliia was betrayed only in a faltering of 
the voice and a catching of the breath. He told me, in 
answer to my inquiries, that the sketches he had lost 
were worthless—-he had tried in vain to sell them; hut 
then he had lost a jdeto of card-hoa*4 with them—his 
last, poor fellow!—on whicE he hhd intended to draw 
other sketches, fromtwhiedi he better things. 1 
was sorry for the lad:'we were ajl sorry for pne ,another; 
but we laughed and jibed nptwitltetandiiig, is if oar 
oonirode’s mishaps were rare fUn. Alfred’s holdness 
jlfiis tiiAwed by this misfortune; and 1 saw that he had 
Siildttl under his hare black coat. He pointed to a tree 
W'i little distanee—to the effijot of the sunlight on its 


brandies—to the figure of a sleeping destitute man 
lying under it, while his little destitute child played on 
Oie grass by his side. Was, it not hard that lie should 
lose all this? It was a pity, I thought; but'he could 
come again wlien he was able to procure another card¬ 
board. There were always plenty of sleeping destitute 
figures to be seen in Hyde Park—men, women, and 
children. They came there to enjoy the warm sun and 
the soft turf, and were quite undistiU'bed by tlic line of 
magnificent carriages that circled at a distance round 
them ou the drive. Yes, Alfred was a painter!—it was 
only his untaught hands that were bunglers—the divine 
flame of art burned within him!’ 

‘ And this, then, is the poor youth's compcnsaiion ? ’ 
exclaimed I, waxing impatient. 

‘ Only in part. Our acquaintance now ripened to an 
intimacy, and 1 at length obtained his confiilencc. This 
cold, silent, shy, and most destitute youth had loved 
ani been teloved from his boyhood. The object of bis 
attachment was a young iady who.se christened name 
was Jane, the daughter of a captain in the army, for 
many years the friend and neighbour of Alfrcxl’s father. 
The love of the two young people ripened with their 
years; and when", after the captain’s dc.ath, his widow 
and daughter removed to London, Alfred was perhaps 
as much determined by that circninstiince iu his choice 
of the scene of his adventures as by bis devotion to art. 
The two youthful friends—for it was years before they 
talked of love—Were Isiru and bred in a oonilitioii of 
equality, but the balance after this migration was 
wofully overturned. Tiie widow, indeed, w.as di-sap- 
pointed in the assistance and countenance she had 
expected from her relations in London; hot it is won. 
derful the small sum that retired and abstemious women 
can live upon even iu the metropolis. J.anc and her 
mother not only Jived on their pension, but in their Iady< 
like, however economical dress, and in their neat first- 
floor, with its balcony adorned with phnits and flovi'cr.'!, 
they presented an appearance of case and gentility 
which almost terrified the poor lad as he sank deeper 
and deeper into the abyss of poverty. The widow was 
an ostentatious and somewhat empty person, who de¬ 
nied herself many solid comforts for tho sake of retain¬ 
ing various nrtides of show on which she had prided 
herself during her husband’s life; but her compensation 
for everytliing the heroism of her vanity endured, wa : 
the dream that her beautiful Jane w'ould make a splen¬ 
did marriage, Jane, however, hardly made an acquaint¬ 
ance, far less a lover; and the widow, losing paticnco 
with the hermit-city, would after a time have returned 
to the country but for her absolute want of a surplus 
sbiVling. 

‘ I do not know that his love was any corapens.ation 
for Alfred. He never told even Jane of the excess of 
his misery; but sometimes, at every deeper plunge lie 
made into the abyss, she read the fearful secret in his 
wan cheek and haggard look. The girl’s heart was 
almost broken—but “ brokenly loved on.” He was all 
the world to her. As to his position in life, she remem¬ 
bered only their early equality; and the desperate con¬ 
trivances of his penniless gentility, though they filled 
her eyes With scevet tears as she walked with him in 
the stieeti never gave her one qualm of shame. Alfred 
winced under the searching eye of the mother; he 
Boroetimes even kept away from the house for a fort¬ 
night at a time; but then some new drewn of hope 
would come, and yielding to the mystical attraction by 
whielt he was governed, he would suddenly reappciur. 
Qa tliese occasions, when they were alone, and Jane 
hid her streaming eyes in his. bosom, she often felt on 
her shoulder the burning drops that would have been 
congealed la his proud eyes had lie known that site 
could he t*ohscioU8 of their fall. And so time passed on, 
weeks, months, years, till he had reached his twenty- 
fifth and Jane her twenty-third birthday ’- 

* So old 1* interrupted I. ‘Compensation was long of 
jxs^ngl’ 

•jBut it came. Alfred’s progress in painting was of 
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coune Blow ; interrupted, as it always had been, by the 
necessity of taking other employments when he could 
get them, and often by tlio want of the necessary im¬ 
plements. He at length, however, acquired as much 
mechanical knowledge as brought his notions of art 
into play, and there were moments in wbidh he did 
fancy that he was at length a painter. But he did not 
get richer. His expenses increased as ho advanced ( 
sometimes he fared worse (if that was possible) that he 
might dress 1)ettcr; and when the poor, friendless, un¬ 
known artist was disappointed in the sale of a laborious 
work, it came like a sentence of starvation. 

‘ In one of these ca'ises he was suddenly offered by a 
clmnce acquaintance—the master of a West Indiaman 
—a piissage to Tobago, in return for certain services with 
his pen to be rendered during the voyage, and on arrival, 
the oiSce of book-keeper on a plantation in the island. 
In his desperation lie grasped at the proposal, whiclj he 
looked upon as a God-send; and even .lane, who knew 
no more than he that a West Indian book-keeper meant 
something little better than a negro-driver, was recon¬ 
ciled to the temporary separation by the dreadful ne¬ 
cessity of his circumstances. As the time approached 
for their parting, he dreaded the sight of Jane: ho did 
not go near lier for a week previous to the fateful day; 
but at length the last morning—the last hour—came, 
and he walked to the house like a criminal to execution. 

‘ The street door was opp,n, and he stepped softly up 
the stair, hoping to find her alone. But her mother was 
with her, talking in so loud a tone of expos tulation and 
command, that she neither heard the low tap at the 
door nor its subsequent opening. Alfred gathered in 
an instant that their Secret was discovered; and the 
words “ lieggar ” and “outcast,” coupled with his name, 
showed the estimation in which she held her daughter’s 
clioice. But when Jane, who was staring wildly in her 
mother’s eyes, obviously unconscious of what she was 
saying, observed liim enter, she uttered a scream so 
wild, and shrill, and long, as to terrify the hearers; and 
then, dashing aside her mother’s hands, she sprang 
towards him, clasped her arms round his waist, knotted 
her lingers together, and throwing back her head, burst 
into convulsions of hysterical laughter. Alfred was 
shocked and amazed; but the fit continued so long, that 
the mother’s alarm made every other feeling give way, 
and she shrieked into her daughter's ear that she would 
no longer oppose her wishes. 

“Then tell him!—tell himl”—cried Jane, gasping, 
and still shaking with the hysterics—“ tell him, for I 
cannot!” 

“ Be calm, then, and I will tell Wm all. Sit down, 
my poor girl, I intreat you 1” 

“ Stop t 1 will tell him myself—he must hear it from 
no other lips. Alfred—we are rich!—we are rich!—;we j 
are rich! ”— and Jane fell senseless in his arms. 

‘ She was right. One of those exceptional occur¬ 
rences had taken place wliich romancers make use of as 
the regular staple of fortune: a rich relation had died, 
and she had been pronounced the heiress of L.2000 a 
year.’ 

‘Now comes the adjustment of the fearfully dis¬ 
ordered balance! ’ cried I. ‘ Now come the ooinpeusa- 
tions! ’ ^ 

I True,’said the old man; ‘there was not a Happier 
pair w'itliin tlio bills of mortality. Jane, it is true, was 
still nervous .at times. She seemed to mistrust so sud¬ 
den and remarkable a change. In the middle of the 
niglit she awoke with a start, and was unable for some 
moments to persuade Irerself that her lover had not 
sailed for the West Indies. Even in the street she some¬ 
times caught convulsively by his arm, and lodked up 
with a wild suspicion in hia face. But, upon the whole, 
they were a happy pair. Alfred was wholly undisturbed 
by the idea that the fortune was on side; and if it 
bad been suggested to him, he would liaye treated it 
withaproiui and exulting scorn. She was his, mind 
and body, and all that pertained to them. Hy vras at 
this period the good genius of many of his desperate 


associate*; and I myself am happy to acknowledge that 
I owe to his generous friendship an assistance which 
trimmed the balance of life, and eventually led to the 
corap^ence I now enjoy, and to the construction of the 
dweUing, on a portion of the materials of which we are 
sitting. But the time appointed tor their aaio%jS|p- 

proached rapidly ’- • ' 

‘ Ay, come to the wedding! ’ , 

‘ Ay, come to the wedding, since you will have It 1 
The last day of single life arrived, and on the next 
morning Jane was to be his wife. He bade ber farewell 
that night with tearful joy; ho walked homo instinc¬ 
tively, he knew not how ; he prayed devoutly, reverently 
—yet with a deep gushing tenderness and filial afl’ec- 
tion—to that Almighty Being who had thus led him 
through the valley of the shadow of death; and then he 
stepped lightly into bed, with tlie glory of heaven on 
his face, and the peace of God, which passeth all under¬ 
standing, in his heart. 

‘ The next piorning I went to call him, tor I was to 

bear a part in the ceremony. It was a morning ’- 

‘Well, weir- 

‘ He was a-slccp. He is still sleeping. He was dead!’ 
Here the old man, who had been looking upon tite 
ground before him, as if it was the bed present to his 
mind's eye, turned full upon me; and his peculiar 
smile broke over his countenance like a flood of light 
from within, suffusing his chiselled fe.atures with a 
briglit and joyous glow, which brouglit out his face in 
the midst of the sunshine as if that had Ixjen shade. 

‘ The physician,’ continued he, ‘ talked of disease of 
the heart: I only know he was dead.’ # 

* It was an awful death,’ said I, struggling against the 
old man’s smile: ‘ so young—so warm in hope—with 
such bliss before him! How does your philosophy re¬ 
concile this with—with — 

‘ With the justice and mercy of Providence ? You 
shall hear. The events of this world are linked with 
each other by an eternul chain, a portion of which you 
have still to see. A week after his deatli, when Jane 
seemed to be fast sinking into the grave, her claims to 
the property which had been considered her own wore, 
all on a sudden disputed, and by one who turned out to 
be the true heir-at-law.’ 

‘ What,’ said I, almost indignantly, ‘ do yon now talk 
of money ? Would not starvation itself have been com¬ 
parative bliss to that young couple ? ’ 

‘ Bo tranquil; there is another link. The blow, un- 
felt for herself, awoke Jane from her despair, for it 
seemed to strike upon the image which lived in her 
mind. She thought of the horrors that Alfred had en¬ 
dured, and she asked herself—though with a bitter 
p-ang—whether it was the real love he so well deserved 
which grieved for his removal ? Tlien came a new ex¬ 
citement. The pictures of the half-famished youth'had 
attracted little attention ; but his subsequent story 
threw around them an adventitious interest, and the 
fame of the artist seemed to spring from his grave. 
Many there still be whp remember a pole, thin, fdmost 
transparent-looking young creature, in widow’s weeds, 
attending the picture sales with pencil in hand. This 
was Jane; and when a painting of his was put up, she 
w atched the biddings with tlie breathless interest of a 
gamester whose all is at stake; and then, counting her 
winnings, as it were, she turned away and glided from 
the rqcnn with tlie air of one who goes to deposit them 
at his banker’s. This went on for ten months after 
AUred’s death; and then Jane died.’ 

‘ She would have lived! ’ cried 1, choking—‘ she woidd 
hate lived if ; 

‘ Be tranquil: she died of a hereditary ctHiaplaiqt fO- 
ceived from her father; and autopsy having . 

tormed,41ie surgeons pronounced that ^ Happit^^ no 
art, no circumstances whatever, eould have 
her life tor an instant Now, do you see ? 3?|Ba^ Alfred 
a beggar with his beggar WjfA; fancy 
eyes in hunger and despadr; bite, peifhaiiB, the 
father of an inftuit destined toftlife t^ sti^g’leB and an 
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curly gravel Which is wiser, which merer merciful, 
or yon? You interrupted me while I was telling 
you whet I saw in the deatu chamber; and I shall now 
conclude with that, for the masons are returning to their 
work. 

‘ The hed, with its white furniture and spotless 
sheets, looked as if it was dressed for a wedding.^ The 
window was entrance to the oreath 

of flowers and the shrill carols of birds. A flowering 
plant waved its head, half in, half out, on the morning 
breeze. The sun, warm and bright as it is to-day, glanced 
into the chamber, its beams silvering the bed-curtains, 
chasing each otlier along the wall, and falling on the 
young man’s face, till his placid bcautiflil smile kindled 
into joy. Such are tlie real details of a scene which 
appeared to me to be melancholy, nay, shocking at 
the time. I learnt, ten months afterwards, to feel and 
understand them. To that chamber my fancy has ever 
since retired for comfort and delight when. I have been 
disconcerted by the events of mortal existence; and 
tUat heavenly smile, whicli then for the first time 
entered into this solitary heart, has tliere abided.’ 

By the time the old man finished his narrative, the 
chirp of the chisel was heard upon the stones, and the 
joyous sounds of labour echoed through the skeleton 
house. I took my leave of him, promising to return 
when he was settled in his new abode; and 1 then 
walked homewards, plunged in a reverie. 

With the withdrawal of his poculiu' smile, however, 
I must say my temporary adhesion to his theory re¬ 
laxed. I began to reflect that it was founded entirely 
on assumptions, and that the negative evils avoided 
were not necessarily attondantbn the case. In the well- 
ordered march of events, special sufferings are con¬ 
tinually occurring without any appearance of the old 
man’s compensations, though, I think, not without a 
good result of a different kind. I believe the presence 
of what we call evil in the general scheme, as well as 
what we call good, to be necessary; for otherwise the 
state of action, which is the condition of our mortal 
existence, would be incomplete. Without evil there 
would be no trial, no struggle, no sympathy, no active 
benevolence, but all would rest satisfied in their soli¬ 
tary bliss. The evil of early death is perhaps the most 
shocking of all; yet it serves to chasten the spirit, 
evoke the profoundcst sympathies, and relax the hold 
of men from the things of time; wliile to the individual 
removed it may, in certain conditions, be in the eye of 
the severest reason, as it assuredly is in the eye of fkith, 
great gain. .Actions and motives, in fact, are all that 
are our concern; fur results, whether good or evil, are 
in the hands of the Almighty; and this world teing 
only preparatory to a larger dispensation of being, it is 
to that we must look for the true Balance. L. R. 


THE TYRIAN DYE, AND THE DYEING 
MOLLUSCA. 

As the nymph Tyras was playing with the dog of her 
lover, Hercules, she ^rceived that the animal’s mouth 
was stained a beautiful violet colour from the fish of a 
shell which he had broken on the sea-shore. And so 
beautiful did it appear to her, that she declared to Her¬ 
cules he should see her no more until he had procured 
for her a suit dyed of that colour. Then Hercules, moved 
by love, collected an immense number of those' shells, 
with which he dyed a robe for the nymph. 

Such Is thh;'l(^end;(from the name of the nymph so 
evidently metAphdrieal) coniiected with the discorety of 
the celebrated Tyrian dye, whhh we have reason to believe 
was known at a tithe long antechdeut ;to the supposed era 
oTIlercules. _ Homer of the colour, and affirms that 
none but princes and hwoes were allo;^ to wear it—et 
custom common to most ancient nations. Indeed not only 
does it appear to have been one of the most distingui^- 
ag marks.ot dimiity, but it Was especially consecrated to 
: Deity. Thus Moses used purple linso,, 

&c. fowiehe tabcniacle and the dress of the high priest. 


The Babylonians and other heathen nations gave robes of 
purple to their idols. Herodotus mentions purple as worn" 
by the Greeks ASS n. c.; although the processes dyeing 
cotton and linen were sot known to that people until 
after the expedition of Alexander into India, where 
they dyed the sails of his vessels of various colours. 
The colour gradually became known at Rome, and was 
eagerly sought after, notwithstanding its costliness. * In 
my youth,’ says Cornelius Nepos, ‘ a vMet purple was 
the fashion, and was sold at a hundred denarii the pound. 
Some time after the Tarentine red purple was in vogue, 
which was succeeded by the double-dyed red purple of 
Tyre, which lost was not to he procured under a thousand 
denarii the pound.’ 

So great, nevertheless, was the consumption, that it 
gave name to a trade—the dealers in purple being styled 
Purpurarii. The finding and collecting of the difle- 
reiit molluaea yielding the colour also gave employ- 
meht to a particular class of persons, who were called 
Cenchgtm (shell-fishers), or ConekyWegvii (gatherers of 
shell-fish). Suetonius tells us that Julius Qsesar in¬ 
terdicted the use of sedan-chairs, of garments dytd i« 
purple, and of pearls, except to certain persona and 
ages, and on certain days; and later we find the em¬ 
perors reserving to themselves the sole right of wear¬ 
ing purale, and decreeing the punisliment of death 
to all who should dare to assume it, even if covered with 
a robe of another colour. This despotic mandate neces¬ 
sarily greatly diminished the manumeture, though it con¬ 
tinued to flourish in the East until the eleventh century. 
Finally, the’art became lost until a Mr Cole of Bristol, 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, revived it by 
making ex;>eriiueiits, which he has minutely described, 
with the Purpvaa lapilius on the Welsh coasts, lie says 
—‘ The shells being harder than most other kinds, are to be 
broken with a smart stroke with a hammer on a piece of 
iron or firm piece of timber (with their mouths downwards), 

BO as not to crush the body of the fish within: the broken 
pieces being picked off, there will appear a white vein 
lying transversely in a little furrow or cleft, next to the 
head of the fish, which must be digged out with the stiff 
point of a horse-hair pencil, being made short and taper¬ 
ing. The letters, figures, or what else shall be made on 
the linen (and perhaps silk too), will presently appear of 
a pleasant light-green colour, and if placed in the sun, 
will change into the following colours—^that is, if in win¬ 
ter, about noon; if in the saiumer, an hour or two after 
sunrisin^, and so much before setting; for in the heat of 
the day in summer the colour will c<ime on so fast, that 
the succession of colours will scarcely he distinguished. 
That to the first light-green it will appear of a deep green, 
and in a few minutes change into a sea-green; after which, 
in a few minutes more, it will alter into a watebet blue; 
from that, in a little time more, it will bo of a puqdish 
red; after which, lying an hour or two (supposing the sun 
still skilling), it will be of a very deep purple red, beyond 
which the sun can do no more. But then the last and 
more beautiful colour, after washing in scalding water 
and soap, will (the matter being again put into the sun j 
or wind to dry) be of a fair, bright crimson, or near to the 
prince’s colour, which afterwards, notwithstanding there 
is no use of any styptic to bind the colour, will continue 
the same, if well orelered, as 1 have found in handkerchiefs 
that have been washed more than forty times; only it 
will be somewhat allayed from what it was after the first 
washing. While the doth so writ upon lies in the sun, it 
will yield a very strong and fetid smell, as , if garlic and 
asafmtida were mixed together.’* Since that time, Gage, 
Plumier, R&umur, and Du Hamel, have severally made 
researches concerning the colouring matter of shells, and 
have succeeded in making a dye, which, however, the 
knowledge of cochineal, Ac. and of cheaper processes, 
renders of no avail in an Gconomical point of view. 

We turn our attention to tiie different kinds of 
{ffiell-flah and marine animals which contain colouring 
matter; and first in imjmriance we must place the 
Tyrhui mutex, long suspected to be the Murex trmeuhts, 

* PhiloHOpblcal Transactions. 
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and now proTed to have been so by Wilde, who gives 
tho following interesting account' of his discorery of the 
dye-pots„,while examining the remains of ancient floors 
and foundations along tho southern coast of the former 
island of Tyre :—' I found,’ says he, ‘ a number of round 
holes cut in the solid sandatono rook, varying in siae 
from that of on ordinary metal'pot to that of a_ great 
boiler. Many of these holes were seven feet six inches 
in diameter by eight feet deep; others were larger; and 
some were very small. They were Mrfectly smooth in 
the inside, and many of them were shaped exactly like a 
modem iron pot—Abroad and flat nt the bottom, and nar¬ 
rowing towards the top. Some were found detached, 
and others in a cluster; when the latter occurred, two or 
three of the holes were connected by a narrow channel 
cut in the stone about a foot deep. Many of these reser¬ 
voirs were filled with a breccia of shells; in other places, 
where the pots were empty, this breccia lay in heaps in 
the neighbourhood, as well os along the shore of this part 
of the peninsula. It instantly struck me, on seeing these 
apertures, that they were the vats or mortars in which 
was manufactured the Tyrian dye. I am confirmed in 
this opinion by the fact, that the species of shell discovered 
in this breccia corresponds exactly with that described by 
tho old authors, as that from which the colour was ex¬ 
tracted, and from which a purple dye can be obtained even 
at tlio present day; and it is acknowledged to be such by 
modern naturalists. Although I broke up large quanti¬ 
ties of these masses, in no instance could 1 find a single 
unbroken specimen, which 1 certainly should have found 
had they been rolled in from the sea, or were they in 
a fossilisetl state. It seems to me more than pro¬ 
bable that the shells were collected in these mortars, in 
which they were pounded, for the purpose of extracting 
from them the juice which the animal (xmtained; and in 
this opinion I am borne out by Pliny the naturalist, who 
says tliat “ when the Tyrians light upon any great purples, 
tliey take the fish out of the shells to get the blood; but 
the lesser they press and grind in certain mills, and so 
gather the rich humour whiA issueth from them.” These 
vats may have been also used for steeping the cloth; for 
dyeing-pots, cut either in the rock, or formed of baked 
clay sunk in the earth, are still found in many parts of 
the East, and may be seen in use in some of the by-streets 
of Alexandria and Cairo, bearing some resemblance to 
our tanpits. Such places are still used for indigo-dyeing 
throughout Africa.’ Nor is the existence of a dyeing 
matter in the murex unknown at this day in Tyre; for 
wc are told that at the celebration of the feast of l%eikh 
Marsbook, whose tomb stands on a rocky height, the 
children collect these shells (which, at that season of the 
year, are found in great quantities on the beach, scarcely 
a foot under water), and with the slimy matter extracted 
from them, they draw regular stripes of a pale violet 
colour on white cloths, adding a little soda and lemon 
juice, which bring out the colours most vividly; and 
during the festival every child carries one of these varie¬ 
gated banners on the end of a stick 

Pliny gives two classes of shells from which the dye 
was obtained—^the first containing the smaller species, 
under the name JSiweinum, from Mcir resemblance to a 
hunting-horn; the second inxfluded those called Pwpura. 
The genuine name Murex is supposed at that time to 
have comprehended all tho species indifferently. Most 
of those species are enumerated by Pliny, and appear to 
have given colours of difioront shades, from which, by the 
mixture of the pieces In different proportions, other 
varieties of colour were produced. The beat kinds were 
found near New Tyre. The coasts of Africa were famous 
for the purple of Getulia. The Laconian or Tsenarian 
dye was also accounted excellent, and was of a fiery 
red; and we have seen that Darias had * purple of Hor- 
mione,’ wluch is supposed to refer to a bay on the coast 
of Argolis, near a city of the same name. The quality of 
tho dye was considered to. be materially oflbeted by the 
nature of the locality and the food on which titm mollusc 
fed. 

Aristotle observed the habits of the Miirex With great 
miuuteness. He tells us that it scents its prey foom a 


iir 


great distance, and is taken by flesh-baitB in the same 
manner as the fisherman now takes the common whelk 
(HucciMBDi) on our coasts. He likewise says that it 
pierces other shells with its trunk'—an opinion held by 
naturalists till within a few years ago. Resent researches, 
however, seem to show that it is by means of their long, 
rasp-l^e, ribbon-shaj)ed tongue, e<l^od with silioeous 
teeth, that they drill tho holes through which they suck 
the juices of the animal, never relaxing their hold until 
the Work of destruction is completed; and thus uncon¬ 
sciously performing their part in the great scheme of 
nature, by keeping down too multitudes of bivalve and 
herbivorous molluscs. ^ Tho raurices are found in depths 
of from five to twenty-five fathoms, on beds of sand, mud, 
kc. The species are very numerous, and contain some of 
the most beautiful tropical shells. 

The family of Purpurtfera of Lamarck {purpura, 
purple; fero, to bear) has been so named, sa^s Sowerby, 

‘ bcc.ause the animals it includes, and particularly the 
genus Purjnira, contain the colouring matter from which 
the ancients procured their dye.’ It includes fifteen 
genera, among which are the Cassis (cameo shell), Buo- 
cinum, Dolium, Purpura, Coucholepas, Terebra, Harpa, 
&c. The true Purpune are very numerous and variable 
in form, and inhabit tho seas of the temperate and torrid 
zones, though the greater part arc from the coasts of 
South America. They are all littoral in their habits — 
some tenanting sandy beds, others rocks and reefs, 
ranging from tho surface to twenty-five fathoms deep. 
The Pwpura lapillus (fonnorly Puccinum lapillus') occurs 
in great quantities in rocky beds on our coasts, as well as 
those of France; and we have frequently amused ourselves 
with endeavouring to cheat the animals into the belief 
that tho tide was retuniing upon them, by dropping a 
little sea-water over them, when, if the tide really was 
near them, they would loosen their hold of the rock; but 
if otherwise, the experiment only made them cling more 
closely. , 

Leaving others of the family of Purpurifera, wo turn to 
the delicate lantiiina, or violet snail-shell. The colour 
of all the hitherto-discovered species is of a more or less 
intense violet - purple; the texture of the shell most 
fragile; and apart from its great beauty, the peculiar 
floating apparatus possessed by this mollusc has ren¬ 
dered it an object of much attention to naturalists. 
Dr Rcyucll Coates, in an interesting paper in the ' Jour¬ 
nal of the Philadelphia Academy,’ tells os that, with a 
view to confirm the correctness of Cuvier’s opinion as 
to the absence of any anatomical union between the 
mollusc and the vesicles, or air-cells, composing its float, 
he placed some lantbino: in a tumbler of brine; and 
having removed a portion of the float with a pair of 
scissors, the anituiil set to work to repair the mischief 
in the following manner:—The foot was advanced upon 
tire remaining vesicles, until about two-thirds of that 
part rose above the surface of the water; it was then 
expanded to the uttermost, and thrown back upon the 
water like a Lymnea when it begins to swim; it was then 
contracted at the edges, and formed into the shape of a 
hood, enclosing a globule of air, which was slowly applied 
to the extremity of the float. There was now a vibra- 
torjr movement throughout tho foot; and when it was 
again thrown back to renew the process, the globule was 
found enclosed in its newly-made envelop. From this it 
results that the membrane enclosthg the cells is secreted 
by the foot, and that there is no attachment between the 
float and the animal other than that arising from the 
nice adaptation and adjustment of proximate surfaces. 
The float varies in different species. Along the under, 
surface of the float a little line of pearly fibres was re¬ 
marked, to which are attached the eggs of the animal. 
The lanthina is abundant in warm latitudes, where it 
may be seen iA considerable numbers floating on the suF'^' 
face of the sea in calm weather; but when rough, either by 
throwing off the vesicles, or by absorbing th^i in some 
unknown way, it sinks to the bottom, Wheit tbuched 
or alarmed, it emits a deep^blai fluids vrhieh tinges the 
sea around, and enables It to eiici^ ftotpi the sight of 
enemies.-' - ' 
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Sweden, with’ tlxe generality of the English gentlemen of 
the press, so much more favourably situated, so clamor¬ 
ous tor position and importance, but so negligent of the 
means W attaining it. Mr Uierta, by his weU-direoted 
industry and steady application, may be said to have 
made himself one of that class whom the English de¬ 
mocratic novelist or journalist at once publicly rails 
against for all the alleged corruptions of wealth, and 
privately courts and flatters for notice to hiniself. 
The great infirmity of the literary order, I have always 
thought, is its childish neglect of common duties 
and worldly affairs; whence arises the strange anomaly 
that the great prizes are carried off by men of inferior 
faculty, while theiT history is seldom anything but a 
blotted page. 

I set apart a niorning to visit the two principal old 
buildings of Stockholm—namely, the Kiddarhuus and 
the Riddarholms Church. The former is the Nobles’ 
House of Convocation, as its name imports, and a place 
of note in the history of Sweden. It is a handsome old 
structure, with a statue of Gustavus Vasa standing in 
the small square in front. In the hall within, the first 
and second Gustavus, the fiery Cliarles XII., and the 
graceful Gustavus III., have all harangued their sub¬ 
jects. Tlie walls are almost whoUy covered with metal 
tablets, containing the names and armorial bearings of 
tlie noble families of Sweden, which, it is said, amount 
to about 25UO, although only about 700 arc able to at¬ 
tend their duty as senators. There is a curious artn- 
cliiiir for the president, covered with Dutch carving, 
and bearing plates of inlaid ivory, on which are etclicd 
a multitude of scriptiiral subjects. 1 also felt some in¬ 
terest ill a scries of portraits of past presidents, one of 
wiiom was a man of Seottisli extraction, and of an un¬ 
happy liistory. The name he bore was Count Eersen, 
wbicli, 1 understand, was a modification of Maepherson, 
tlxe lligliland chin of which his ancestor was an offshoot 
in tlic seventeenth century. On the 28th of .Tune 18)0, 
Count Eersen, in liis capacity of Grand Marshal, and 
in all tlie trappings of ofhee, was passing through the 
streets of .Stockholm in his carriage, in attendance on 
the funeral of the young Prince Carl of Augustenburg, 
a scion of royalty in suclx favour with the people, that, 
as usual in such cases, his premature death w'as attri¬ 
buted to poison. The populace stupidly suspected 
Count Eersen of having wrought the prince’s deiith, 
ami the faction in possession of the government were 
nut unwilling to sxte him suffer on that account. It 
will never be lieard without astonishment that, at so 
recent a period, a dignitary of the kingdom, who had 
never been formally accused or subjected to trial, was 
attacked in the streets of Stockholm, torn from his car¬ 
riage, and killed! I was shown from the windows of 
the Sallskapet a shop into which a friend dragged the 
unfortunate count for a temporary refuge — whence, 
however, he was speedily drawn forth by the mob. In 
the neighbouring square, in front of the Nobles’ House, 
tlxe guards were ranked up, and he appealed to them 
for protection. Three men and two officers made an 
effort to save him, but were ordered to desist by 
the general in command. The uiiliappy man was 
then put to death by the mob in the most barbarous 
manner. 

'fixe Uidd.arholms church-^ the St George’s Chapel 
or St Denis of Sweden—occupies a piece of prominent 
groxmd near, the lake. It is an irregular building, con¬ 
taining old and new parts in very various styles; yet 
the general effect is imposing. It isdisused as a church, 
and now only regarded as a sepulchre of the illustrious 
dead. Conducted into it by a gentleman-like tnan, who 
acts as inspector, and whose fee is three rix-dollars, 
whether he takes a single person or a part we find a 
long empty nave, of somewhat dreary aspect, with 
figures mounted in full armour plaiitcd along the first 
fe w recesses on each side. 'Theae are design^ to repre¬ 
sent monarchs of Sweden of the bhividrmis timbre 
the armour attributed to them is, in some instances, 
Dioixstrously anachronisticf. What, I thbughit^ xfrould 


Sir Samuel Meyrick have said if lip had heard this 
dignified-looking inspector proclaimiiig a, king of the 
thirteenth century in a complete suit of plate-armour! 
There is, however,, one suit of wmbur deserving of 
the most careful inspection, being ah ekqnisite spe¬ 
cimen of the work of Benvenuto Cellini, and said to 
hav| been made by him for K.in/ John III,, on whose 
figure it is now placed. Having n^er seen any of the 
productions of this singular geixius before, I was totally 
unprepared for tlxe extreme beaxxty of the workmanship, 
especially tlxe grouping and cutting of the subject on the 
shield, which was tlxe story of Mutius Scsevola. In others 
of the recesses I found a great collection of military 
articles connected witli the more brilliant events of 
Swedish history. There were many standards, many 
weapons, and guns, and, what was more strange, a vast 
number of musical instruments, taken during the Thirty 
Years’ War. One article, though in the last stage of 
dilapidatioii, was startling in its associations—the little 
drum which the brave Dalecarliaiis had carried in their 
insurrection for Gustavus Vasa. A student of military 
antiqxiities would find abundance of curious material in 
the Riddarholms Kyrkan. 

1 was next conducted to the transepts, underneath 
which are the royal vaults. In that to tlxe right, or 
south, a conspicuous place upon the floor is assigned to 
a heavy modern marble sarcophagus, which, you ate 
told, contains all that could die of the illustrious Gustaf 
Adolph. In front of it is a fiat glazed case, containing 
the clothes which he woro at his death on the field of 
Lutzen (November 1032); as also the sheet on which 
he was laid on that sad occasion. The stains produced 
by his blood, though niuclx faded, arc still abundantly 
visible on botlx sheet and shirt. Tlxe walls around are 
thickly clad with trophies of his many brilliant victories, 
but all of tliem greatly decayed. It will be remembered 
by the reader that this is not the first instance of my 
having seen specimens of the clothes of princes of the 
sevontccixth century in the course of these northern 
perambulations. I may make the general reixiark, tliat 
the cloth used for the chief vestments, in all the in¬ 
stances which came uxxder iny attention, is usually no 
finer than the kind of cloth of which a coachman’s 
greatcoat would now be made. Gne is surprised at this, 
till he recollects that superfine clotlx is comparatively a 
ixiodern invention. English gallants of the age of Gus¬ 
tavus wore, many of them, silk; but where they used 
clotlx, it was of a homely character. Milton, who was 
a gentleman, at the same time that he was a teacher 
and a poet, wore a dress of serge. Wlien we think 
romantically of those old times, we are apt to overlook 
such things, even if we are not ignorant of them. 

The vaxilt underneath tliis transept is pretty fully 
occupied with royal coffiiis in velvet and gold, amongst 
which I noted those of Gustavus III. and his sister, and 
a recently-deposited one, containing the remains (rf Ber- 
nadotte. 'The lesson wliich the sight of such silenced 
greatness inspires is a trite one, but 1 know few cal- 
cxilated to sink deeper into the heart. 

As the One transept is devoted to Gustavus Adolidius, 
so the other is devoted to the mad-cap Charles XII. 
We see his sarcophagus, surroxindcd by the trophies of 
his singular wars, exactly corresponding with the like 
objects in the opposite recess. Here, too, is a fiat 
glazed case, containing the last clothes of the hero—his 
bloody shirt, his cocked-hat with the hole nxoxie by the 
bullet, his gloves, whereof one is stained with blood, 
having apparently been applied to the wound in the 
vain hope of retaining the ebbing spirit Underneath 
lie his huge jack-boots, at sight of which we thi«k::|if 
his threat to send one of thein to liis rrfkaete^ 
council, to compel their obcdlencS to bis ijs^ia^s. 
The plain blue coat whichVis <rf a oxaiiSeneM 
texture fully bearing ont tlie attoSS Jtomarkf, rei^Snds 
us exactly of the portraits of 
hangs looked to the wall belfintA 
a Polish standard, which 

Altogether the sight of these objects ite lilt tci be deeply 
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being informed that I wai, I asked her if she knew 
Where I conid get employment. She stud she did not, 

but advised me to go to W:—r- W-, a Quaker, who 

lived shout three miles from her, whom 1 would find 
to take an interest in me. She gave me directions 
which way to take. 1 tlianked her, and bade her good- 
morning, and was vefy careful to follow her directions. 
In about half an how 1 stood trembling at the door of 

W—— W-After knocking, the door opened upon 

a comfortably-spread table, the sight of which seemed at 
once to increase my hunger sevenfold. Not daring to 
enter, 1 said l had biWn sent to him in search of employ¬ 
ment. ** Well,” said he, “ come in and take thy break¬ 
fast, and get warm, and we will talk about it: thou 
must be cold without any coat.” ” Come in and take 
thy breakfast, and get warm I” These words, spoken 
by a stranger, hut with such an ait of s.imple sincerity 
and fatherly kindness, made an overwhelming impression 
upon my mind. They made me feel, spite of all my 
fear and timidity, that I had, in the providence of God, 
found a friend and a home. He at once gained my con¬ 
fidence, and 1 felt that I might confide to him a fact 
which I had as yet confided to no one. Erora tliat day 
to this, whenever I discover the least disposition in ray 
heart to disregard the wretched condition of any poor 
or diatressed persons witlt whom I meet, I call to mind 
these V'orda—“ Come in and take thy breakfast, and 
got warm.” They invariably remind me of what I was 
at that time. My condition was as wretched as tliat of 
any human being can possibly be, with the exception 
of the loss of health or reason. I had but four pieces 
of clothing about niy person, having left all the rest in 
the hands of my captors. 1 was a starving fugitive, 
without home or friends 5 a reward offered for my person 
in the public papers; pursued- by cruel man-hunters, 
and no claim ujion him to whose door I went. Had he' 
turned me away, I must have perished. Nay, he took 
me in, and gave me of his fooA and shared with me his 
own garments. Such treatment I had never before re¬ 
ceived at the hands of any white man.’ We have copied 
the whole of this passage. Its simple eloquence is the 
best tribute that can be paid to that spirit of benevo¬ 
lence which so universally distinguishes the Booicty of 
Priends. 

By W-W- (it might be imprudent to give 

the whole name of this excellent man) the wretched 
wanderer was, as he tells us, fed, clothed, and employed: 
not only so, but was instructed in reading, writing, and 
much useful knowledge. Here, for tiie first time also, 
did he learn one word of the truths of religion. ‘ As 
my friend poured light into my mind, I saw the dark¬ 
ness: it amaxed and grieved me beyond description. 
Sometimes 1 sank down under the load, and became 
discouraged, and dared not hope that 1 could ever suc¬ 
ceed in acquiring knowledge enough to make me happy, 

or useful to my fellow-beings. My dear friend, W- 

W -, however, had a happy tact to inspire me with 

confidence; and he, perceiving my state of mind, exerted 
himself, not without success, to encourage me. He cited 
to. me various Instances of coloured persons, of whom 1 
had hot heard before, and who had distinguished them¬ 
selves for learning—sneh as Baiinioker, Wheatley, and 
Fraticis Williams.’ 

James resided with the benevolent Quaker for six 
months, when'it became necessary to depart and pursue 
his fortunes elsewhere. He found employment in Long< 
Island. The subsequent career of the refugee is not 
narrated iu the work *before us 5 but we learn fifom 
himsidf that, by Hte kindness of Mends, be was edu¬ 
cated for the Christiaa ininisti^, for whkih bis aptitude 
in learning and hie taistet indfora him. In due time be 
became pastor of a eolifflred congregation in New York, 
in connection w.iidi tiie Hresb^rian body. To tiiis 
scene of usefulness he renuiina attadied, and is now On 
a visit, for a few months only, to Europe. At the late 
Feaee Congress at Paris, it wiU berecoUected that he. 
made.k.respectable appearance; so much so, that the 
Utuvenity of Heidelbdg, muoh to itw honour, has con¬ 


ferred on him tlie degree of Doctor of Divinity—the 
diploma for wliich distinction has been submitted to our 
inspection. It is, we believe, the first time that any 
such honour has been conferred on a member of the 
much-abused negro race, and will, it is to be hoped, 
carry its proper weight beyond the Atlantic. Dr Pen¬ 
nington returns to New York in May, and is meanwhile 
visiting various parts of Great Britain, where he meets 
with the attention due to bis talents and acquirements, 
and the worthy direction which be has given them. 


THE WEST OP SCOTLAND FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 

CONCLUDING ABTICLB. 

OoB voyage was an unusually long one, and most for¬ 
tunately so for me. Mrs Drax, the lady under wliose 
protection I was placed, seeing how uncultivated and 
ignorant I was, recommended a course of reading which 
opened a new life to me; and having herself lived much 
in tiie world, her conversation was in a different way 
equally interesting and improving to such a novice as 
myself. These new studies prevented our time from 
passing tediously, and 1 was actually sorry when the 
voyage terminated. My parents received me kindly, 
but hardly with the warmth I had expected. My 
mother, still a pretty woman, was much taken up with 
dress and visiting; and the high command my father 
held obliged them to be continually, ns it were, in 
society. I received a fair share of attention; and as 
they took it for granted that, sooner or later, 1 wasi 
make a good marriage, I was left pretty much my own 
mistress. Great was their surprise and anger at my 
calmly refusing General Sir Herbert SUohester, a fine- 
looking man with a fine fortune, and giving as a reason 
that I was attached to Frederick Howard, a lieutenant 
with little else than his prospects as an officer in the 
Company’s service. My mother first fainted, then 
scolded, then passed me without speaking: ray father 
neither stormed nor lectured, it is true, but quietly con¬ 
trived to have the 140th regiment ordered to a distant 
ffistrict, where a fever soon carried my lover off. I 
shall not dwell upon a grief I can scarcely bear to think 
of even at this day; but it threw me back upon the 
past, and my thoughts turned sadly to the kind hearts 
at Glenbrechan, where I yearned to find myself once 
more. There seemed but one way—namely, to marry 
some one about to return home; so, as soon as I could 
summon resolution, I accepted the proposals of Colonel 
Somerton, a man twenty-six years my senior, beeame I 
was assured he was to return to England in the follow¬ 
ing spring. Little did 1 then know this most excellent 
man, or I certainly should have hesitated before giving 
him a wife whose heart was in the grave of another. I 
did not deceive him, however, but told him my whole 
history; and as be still declared that he preferred me 
to others greatly my superiors in every way, we were 
marriefo I had, however, been misinformed as to his 
intentions of returning home. If he had ever enter¬ 
tained such an idea, he changed his plans, and I re¬ 
mained in India unM his death, which took place nine¬ 
teen years afterwards. 1 had a son, whom 1 lost when 
an infant; and my daughters, sent to England, both 
died at ssbbol there of scarlet fever. My father had 
married a second time; so, desolate and alone, 1 deter¬ 
mined to go home to Gienbrechau. 

There the usual changes had occurred. I knew the 
laibd and leddy were both dead^ as were also one son 
and the two eldest daughters. Ninian, in order to pay 
off debto and encumhrance^ had married for money. 
Three of the girls were wives and mothers, and Beatrice 
andBelle lived in a cottage in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. SiHl, Glenbrechan itself stood where it did—I 
sbould know every tree, every stone, every hedge again 
r-^ifilan and his two sisters at least were there and to 
Glenbrocfiian I would go to spend tlie summer, for my 
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cousin had written kindly, and his wife politely, to press 
my visit. I was sick witli imp.atienue, which grew 
greater the nearer I approaclicd my dear old hotne, and 
at last it became almost like insanity i for although I 
knew everything that had taken place, I had a sort of 
fancy that 1 should find all as I had left it, and would 
myself become the same Fanny Heatherfleld I once 
was. I could not picture to myself Glenbreehan other¬ 
wise than as I last saw it. IIow my heart beat as 
we passed the village of Urumbrechan! A few mean 
houses were added, and that was the only alteration 1 
observed; but all the faces were strange that stood star¬ 
ing at the carriage ns it drove past, shading their eyes 
with their hands; the boys shouting, ‘ Wheep beliind!’ 
just as they used to do. Fronr a rise in the ground wo 
used to perceive the house, but now a thriving {dantation i 
hid it. I gazed— 1 trembled—I wept, and spoke aloud to I 
myself—* The postilion is passing the gate surely—here 
it used to be—and nurse’s cottage!’ But no gate or 
pottage was there. * I must have forgotten,’ thought 1, 
as a smart girl issued from a castellated lodge to open 
a high iron gate, ‘No; it is—it is Glenbreehan! tliere 
is the old walnutrtroe, there the lime-walk and beeuh- 
grove! Oh what a pity to put a shrubbery close to the 
house, and a flower-garden full of green arbours 1 The 
ofSces arc gone, and a plantation in their place. It is 
very neat, and very dull, and very quiet; and oh how 
unlike langsyne! No young men lounging abont; no 
children running hither and tbitlicr; nut a servant, 
nor a dog, nor a weed, nor a beggar to he seen! Oh 
how dreary and deathlike!’ The carriage stopped, 
and fur a moment I seemed struck with blindness. A 
footman with a powdered head stood at the door: a 
pale, thin, grave, gray man with Ninian’s features 
came out. It was Niuian himself, indeed ; and, visibly 
aiiected, we embraced. 

lie led me through the unchanged hall into the 
old drawing-room, which was as altered as himself. A 
rather pretty, rather affected, rather silly, but good- 
natured-looking woman came forward, and said civilly, 

* 1 welcome witlt pleasure my husband’s sister; ’ while 
he introduced her as ' my wife,’ and two prim-looking 
girls as ‘ my daughters.’ Charles and Johnnie were 
sent for, who presented themselves with smooth hair, 
well-brushed jackets, and placid countenances. 1 was 
then shown to my room, my own old room, which 
contained, the same furniture as of yore (except that 
the curtains were new), and looked out on the same 
view as formerly. The old trees, where our swing had 
hung, waved their branches in the summer wind as they 
used to do ; yet even in that view there was a deathlike 
calm which frightened me. I approached the old look¬ 
ing-glass, and looked at myself. How well did 1 remem¬ 
ber standing there some time after my journey to Lon¬ 
don was decided on, fastening blush-roses into my hair 
with some white heather; how glowing and plump were 
my cheeks; how merrily my young eyes glanced; and 
how white my teeth looked, while 1 jested about the 
wide mouth that allowed them to be teen 1 Faded and 
yellow, withered and worn, I stood there gazing at my¬ 
self : no roses, no lilies, no bright eyes, were reflected by 
tlmt glass now! ily hair was on the turn, and had the 
dim appoarnnee that adraucing age usually gives: but 
what were these changes to those in my heart—in my 
mind ! All my life, frmu flrst going tq Mrs Vane Trim¬ 
mer’s, passed before roe iu one little moment; and I 
sank down on the old cosy chair, and wept long, loud, 
and bitterly. Where were the kind faces that then 
stood beside me? Where my tarty old uncle and his 
hospitable helpmate? Wlmre my own innocent thoughts 
--my happy, trusting, confiding spirit ? Gone—gone 1 
like my husband, my cliildten, my health, and my 
youth! Gone, never to return 1 1 dismissed isy maid; 
dreamed, read a little, washed my eyes, sad then was able 
to go down stairs. I looked, as 1 passed; iOto several 
well-remembered rooms, all now furnished wmptttoosly, 
and differently distributed. The Stair bad.,a hnUow 
sound, as my solitary step slumlfled from off tlse thick 


carpet (gi to the stone: there was a fearful echo about 
it which I never used to observe. 

Mrs Heatherfleld was elaborately dressed, and talked 
a great deal, as all vulgar people do, about gentility; 
and asked a great many questions, as all silty people do, 
about nabobs and the native nobility. The dinner was 
well-cooked, but small; tlie powdered footmen quiet; 
theyoung people silent; and I thought of the old toasts 
and loud laughter that used to filfthat old room, and 
felt as if in a dream. I spoke little, ate less; and as 
soon as I decently could, escaped from Mrs Ileatber- 
field, under a pretence of fatigue; lay in bed all next 
day, under pretence of a headache (pretence, did 1 say, 
alas, it was too real!); and upon the foUovring got up 
in some degree composed. 

Everything seemed almost as much altered in the 
country at large as in this particular family. The 
habits were English ; the cookery French : little wine 
was drank at dinner; less afterwards. I tliought at 
flrst almost with tuieration of the wild customs in tliis 
respect of niy early time ; but on recalling at leisure the 
animalism I had witnessed, and the anecdotes of still 
lower aiiimalism 1 had heard, 1 was compelled to admit 
that the change was not all fur the worse. Only think 
of the story (for it has often been told, and 1 know it 
to be true) of one of the company at a lairds’ drinking 
club dying during the orgy, and the fact having been 
observed in silence by another because he thought it 
would be a pity to disturb the hilarity of the meeting! 

Mrs Heatberfield was tlie daughter of an obscure 
person, who had somehow made an immense fortune. 
She was naturally weak, although her capacity was 
quick enough for common school learning; and as she 
had all sorts of advantages given her, she profited by 
them so far as to go through the various accomplisli- 
ments of her day creditably; but she was quite desti¬ 
tute of solid information; her understanding had never 
been cultivated, and she was totally unfitted for the 
position she filled. In her confined circle, the two 
greatest people were a Lady Dumpkin and a Lady 
Dillyflower, and site could not uompreheud the con¬ 
tempt with which a Bcutch lady, with no title, and' 
nothing very extraordinary as to fortune—a Mrs Car- 
Tondell of Towerbrae—treated tliem. Mrs Carroudell 
was of a very ancient line herself, and Towerbrae had 
been in her liusband’s family 769 years. She accord¬ 
ingly looked down not only upon mercantile and monied 
people, but on half the British nobility, whom she de¬ 
signated mere mushrooms, springing up under the rank 
profligacy of Charles II. She had no right feeling, no 
good-breeding: she cared for no one; and would, as well 
as could, say any tiling to anybody. 

One evening, at a party where Colonel Heatherfleld 
also was present. Miss Simkln happened to be seated 
near two Bcotch ladies, who were engaged in discussing 
Mrs Carrondell’s pretensions and impertinences. ‘ Oil 
but she really and rightly is what she affects to be,’. 
answered Mrs Maclaeiiit to Miss Maedragon; * but 
Colonel Heatherfleld is, as all Scotland knows, of as 
good, and .a much more ancient family, even tlmn the 
Towerbracs -, and / happen to know for a fact, that Lilias 
Hillrock would must willingly have been Mrs lleathcir- 
fleld of Glenbrcclmn if sho could.’ From that moment 
Miss Bimkin abandoned tlie idea of captivating l4tdy 
Dumpkiii’s son and heir, and resolved to direct the 
whole artillery of her charms against Ninian. 'The state, 
into which the poor old laird’s hospitality and careless¬ 
ness combined had reduced his affairs, rendered mone; 
absolutely necessary; and as Miss Simkin was good-': 
humoured; rather pleaaiiigrlooking, and perfectly pro¬ 
perly brought up, he soou suffered hiinidf to beeasnaT^-; 
She became—as much, it must be confessed, to ord^ '^ 
make bead against .the dreaded Mrs Ohr»tod^,.i^ .i^<' 
love of the handsome young BoMier---Mrs 
of Glenbrechhu,- and be, paytog off rid 
self seriously down as a couatey sedtiemiQ»i,|dy||g up 
country sports to plant, drriu;. fmd tolipto'e&iltedm itod 
managing aU with the uttota priidene^Mand risduomy. 
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In all ttiis he was well aided by his wife, yirho did 
for him what he never could have done for himself— 
namely, turned oiFall the hangers-on, pensioned off the 
old servants, and sold half the cows, horses, ponies, 
pigs, and poultry. A lodge was built, and an iron gate 
put up, ivitli strict orders to keep it locked, and admit 
no beggars. The hotso was furnished anew, the garden 
newly laid out, a shrubbery planted for madam’s piTvate 
and especial use in'dirty weather; and gradually Glen- 
breehan became almost as much changed as its master. 

But why shoiald I be cross with what is nothing more 
than Wie usnal progress of civilisation ? There have been 
Mrs Carrondells, Miss Bimkinses, and Cousin Ninians 
in all ages, and there will he to tlie end of time. What 
annoys me, after all, is the mere change of costume. 
The coarsehcBB of our manners—and worse than coarse¬ 
ness—is rubbed off; and if there is some coldness on 
the surface of the new refinement, it may well be en¬ 
dured when wc think of all it has superseded. But to 
me, and to such as I, the days of childhood come back 
like a recollected romance; and we do not think tliat 
if thrown anew into its scenes in our mature life and 
changed habits, we should feel as awkwardly as if 
whirled suddenly from pur snug sofa into the forest 
adventures of a damsel-errant of the middle ages, 

Still, some things ore startling in tliis new and superfine 
world. ‘ The lodge-keeper, ma’am, has applied for your 
washing,’ said ray maid a few days after my arrival: 

• her prices are what is usual.’ Prices of washing at Glen- 
brechau I In former days all visitors were ‘washed for,’ 
and every one’s horses taken in; but I had ceased to won¬ 
der at anything. Ah, how well I remember the bookin’ 
washing in May, when all the bed and table-linen of 
the winter were washed at the Lintie’a Burn r- a hun¬ 
dred pair of sheets at a time! What a heartsome 
week it !ivasl 'Die fire crackling for boiling some 
of the things; the lasses, ‘ wi’ their coats kilted far 
abunc the knee,’ trampling others in a tub; the snow- 
white linen bleaching in the sun on the green grass 
and beech brushwood, smelling so fresh; and the 
songs, and laughs, and meriy jokes of tlie maids and 
matrons that assisted, turning their Imrd work into 
pleasant play! All is over now. One laundry-maid 
gets thrmigh the weekly linen easily ; and there is ‘ no 
fuss, or noise, or low hilarity,’ said Mrs Ileatherfield; 
‘ lUl is managed in the liondon style, which of course 
must ho the best.’ 

The spinning-wheels (which every woman-servant 
■formerly, after her house-work was over, sat down 
to round tiie hall-fire, making a cheerful hum) were 
out up for firewood, as were porridge-spurtles, cake- 
rollers, and meal - tubs; the box-beds and check-cur- 
tain.s were given to the poor; and many curious old 
articles of furniture stowed away in one of the lofts, 
because the colonel would not have them parted with, 
and his wife would not have them used; but the old 
clock and the old hell were still in their accustomed 
places-and sadly to my ear did their old familiar 
voices sound. I t was as if the dead spoke; and when I 
stood by the linn where we used to bathe, it seemed 
but days instead of years since I had stood there before. 
The noise of its water was unchanged, and recognised 
like the voice of an old friend unaltered by years. I 
need not quote Wordsworth’s well-known lines—they 
Will suggest themselves to every heart, as they did to 
mine ; and my cheeks ‘ were wet with childish tears' 
indet!^ at tiiey rose to memory. Beatrice and Belle had 
little patience fitf thfeir sister-in-law—she termed their 
rusticity vulgarity; and they, in their turn, and with 
better reasOiJi thought her affected finery vulgarity. 
Each said spiteful tbiogt of abd to the other, and 1 had 
enough to do between them. Tnmst confess that even 
/ started a little when We first met ; for thpk steong 
northern accent, homely attire, healthy, weather-beateii 
skins, made coarse by mPuntaih: air and cold-batbing, 
were Somewhat different from what my memory painted 

* whw distance lent enchantment to the view,’ They 
wmm fufi of prejudice too; knew nothing whatever 


of the world; little of hooks; and, after a time, 1 was 
convinced that we had inoved in society too wide apart 
ever to be the companions to each other 1 once hoped 
we should prove. Still, old ties and affections arc 
stronger than anything else. When absent from tljein, 
I love them as dearly as ever, and always meet with 
true heartfelt pleasure those who can talk to me of 
Glenhrechan as it was for^ years ago. 

LONDON GOSSIP. 

Janmrp U>50. 

Coi.u weather-seems to be as fattd to fluency of rumours 
as of rivers: it nii» up news, and cheats talkers of their 
topics. Such being the case, you must not be unduly 
censorious at my being rather dull and prosy. Doubt¬ 
less you can sympathise with a talker who has nothing 
to talk about. 

Kather an awkward predicament! Shall I tell you, 
by way of saying something, that the Bank of Engiaiul 
no longer admits Christmas-boxes within its walls, and 
that the Treasury has issued a notifieatiun that with 
1849 are to cease such gratuities to government officials. 
So we may hope that ere long this reproacli will be 
removed from the national character ; the fact that 
twenty thousand persons visited the British Museum 
on ‘boxing-day’ is an encouraging proof that a good 
number can employ the lioliday wisely. There is a 
snug little fact to be communicated, whicit will he 
anything but unacceptable to lovers of true iiootry. 
AUred Tennyson is in London, and about to favour 
the world with a new edition of ‘ The Princess,’ \i itl: 
sucli amplifications as will rejoice the poet's admirers. 
It is no unimportant event in these utilitari.an days to 
have ever so small an addition made to the treasures 
* That an the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparlcle for over.' 

The author of ‘Pestus,’ too, promises yet somcwliat; 
and the departed hlncksmitli poet, the Corn-law lihynitr, 
is being perpetuated in a new edition, '.rhcii wc liavc an¬ 
other volume of ‘ Essays * from Emerson ; more tliouglits 
fur thinkers; while novels aro supplied with unabated 
affiuencc. But from all one hears in divers quartei',s 
concerning novels, this class of works is not so success¬ 
ful as formerly. Some say that readers are more fas¬ 
tidious than they used to be; others, that authors are 
less careful, too much in a hurry. Writers miglit take 
a lesson from painters, who trace, and sketch, and erase, 
and touch and re-touch over and over again before their 
thouglit realises itself on the pictured canvas. 

I told you I should he prosy. This, you will say, 
has nothing to do with metropolitan gossip. True; but 
it has something to do with filling a letter. But if prose 
may be taken to signify literature, it is at present a 
staple topic, and a few words thereupon will serve to put 
you in possession of sundry particulars uf its taJhiana. 
Among recent works is a smtdl one by Dr Calvert Hol¬ 
land on ‘ The Use of tlio Hair in the Animal Economy,’ 
which, except among a few soientiflo readers, has at¬ 
tracted less attention than it deserves. It is an at¬ 
tempt to show that the hair has a function of a 
much higher order of utility than that usually assigned 
to it as a mere ornament, or covering, or defence 
against weather. If a covering only, why does it differ 
in the sexes, and why is it not equally distributed all 
over the'body? Its development and decay, as ttic 
author shows, are in harniony with the progress of life 
and years. AU healthy Organs, when under nervous 
over-exoitement,“havo a ready means of throwing {»ff 
any excess of the principle: the stomach, the liver, 
the intestines, and ml mucous surfaces and glands, by 
increased secretion, and occasionally by the rejection of 
their contents. . . . These organs, from the offices they 
exercise, have ample nutlets for the often-occurring aceu- 
mulation and disturbing influence of the vivifying fluid. 
The nervousbrgans themselves, whose energies are not 
'wasted-dn ministering to tlie demands of organic life, or, 
in otoer words, in maintaining mere animal ' existence. 
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Imvc equally urgent ncceisities for a corresponding 
species of safety-valve, or such means as may enable 
them to form extensive and vitid relations with the 
great principle pervading the universe. Tig hair Is 
designed for one or both of these ends.’ Bach, in brief, 
is an outline of the doctor’s theory: he supports it by 
Several facts in human physiology. 'The palms of the 
hand and Ungers are hairless, because the nervous energy 
expends itself in those parts by continual exercise; while 
in other nervous centres (the axilla, for example), hair is 
more or less developed, except on the spine, and by its 
countless points maintains a compensating process, at¬ 
tracting or discharging according to the state of the body 
and of the atmospliere. Men of intense vital energy, 
such ns Mirabeau, have n profusion of hair, while the 
soft, the iudolenti and phlegmatic, are generally sleek 
and smooth. The theory is ingenious and interesting, 
and will doubtless give rise to farther researches in the 
saiiie direction. As yet, most of the facts connected 
with the phenomena of the hair are in favour of it. 

Another physiological work deserving of notice is 
‘ Anatomic Pathologique du Cholera Morbus,’ by N. 
Pirogutr, a Kussian surgeon. It is a large thin folio, 
oontaining sixteen plates, with descriptive text. The 
plates for the most part represent the gastro-iutestinal 
mucous membrane, and changes in .the substance pf 
tile stomucli in portions of the natural size, and in 
necuracy, colouring, and execution, have rarely been 
excelled by medical drawings. Tiio author considers 
tlic digestive tube to be the scat or focus of the disease, 
and bases his observations on ‘ eonseientidhs researches ’ 
made in all stages of the malady, on patients in the 
Caucasus, in Moscow, Dorpat, and dilferent hospitals 
ill St Petersburg. The work, indeed, is a highly valu¬ 
able contribution to medical science, aud dues much 
lionoiir to the Imperial jVIedico-Chiriirgical Academy, 
at wliose cliarf:^ it has been published. 

In Paris, M. Cousin, the well-known professor of 
moral philosophy, has just rendered a service to tho 
cause of ancient learning by bringing out a complete 
edition of the works of Abelard, comprising all tho 
renowned teacher’s philosophy and theology. Such a 
work is of course vduablc only to the learned, but to 
them it will he of essential assistance in their studies of 
niediaival literature. Far different is the book ‘ De la 
Douleur,’ On Pain, just published by ft M. Saint-Bonnet, 
in wliich tlie writer contends ‘ that the thing (cAo»«) 
the most useful, the most beautiful, the most desirable, 
and t)ie most necessnxy, is pain ’—a doctrine which it 
may safely be averred will be met with opposition and 
disbelief by the multitude. Besides these, we have again 
an attempt to prove an ‘ uninterrupted filiation of art 
from the Greeks to our own days,’ in M. Leon de 
l^aborde’s ‘Studies on Letters, Arts, and Industry 
during tho Fifteenth Century,’ relating more espe¬ 
cially to tlic marvellous development of Flemish art 
under the Dukes of Burgundy. Such works, it may 
be said, are not of much practical benefit; but it is 
curious aud interesting to note them as manifestations 
of human thought At all events philosophers gossip 
about them. 

Tho French Academy have just given away their 
literary prizes: a gold medal, worth 1200 francs, to 
Max Mailer, one of ten coniiietltors for a treatise on 
‘ Comparativo Pldlology of the Indo-European Lan¬ 
guages in Relation Jo the Primitive Civilisation of the 
Unman Il^e.’ The author brings great learning to. 
bear on this subject and from study of the Vedas, de¬ 
rives new conclusions concerning tho degree of civilisa¬ 
tion to which the greayaraily of peoples who spoke tlie 
languages in question attained prior to the as yet 
unknown period when they broke up into distinct na¬ 
tions. Ethnologists w:ill not be unwilling to hear of 
trustworthy insight into the early histiiry of our species: 
it is a snbject to which more than one dfiigent worker 
is devoting liimself. On some questions no prizes were 
obtained; one of these was to examine and specify 
‘What influence is exerted by progress and the taste fbr 


materlM ivoUbelDg on the morality of a people.’ The 
unsuccessful aspirants have the opportunity of trj’ing 
again* 

In the section of * Morale,’ a prize of 1500 francs is 
ofl’ered for the best essay, to be sent in by the 30th No¬ 
vember 1851, on ‘The history of the different systems 
of mural philosophy taught fronia ancient times until 
tlio%8tablishment of Christianity, and to show the. ill -. 
fiuence of the social circumstances %niidst which these 
systems were formed, on their development, and that, 
which they in their turn exerted on the ancient world.’ 
The inquii^ is a promising one, the more so as it is to 
be treated in a moral, not a metaphysical point of view. 
Another subject, on precisely similar terms to those above 
mentiaued, is, ‘ Ought encunragementto be given, either 
in the way of premiums or any other special advantage, 
to associations other than societies of mutual assistance 
which industry may form, whether among workmen, or 
masters and workmen conjointly.’ Competitors arc in¬ 
formed in h programme that they ‘ will iiave to examine 
what are the results of associations of this nature al¬ 
ready formed, either in manufacturing industry, or in 
that of public works, with the encouragement or assist¬ 
ance of the state. They will bo required to compare 
protected associations with those freely formed, and 
which exist independently of all protection. Should tlie 
writers consider that these industrial creations have not 
obtained all the success anticipated for them, they will 
have to inquire whether this result attaches to tho 
principle itself, to vices of organisation, or to circum¬ 
stances.’ This is one of the great questions of the day, 
and we can only wisli that a philosopher may be found 
in some part of tho world able to solve it. Social eco¬ 
nomy may worthily occupy the attention of the Aca¬ 
demy as well as philology, jnrispradence. and * the 
spirit and consequences of the political economy of Col¬ 
bert,’ for which they also offer prizes. 

Before quitting this portion of my gossip, I may men¬ 
tion that an instrument has been submitted to the 
scientific department of the Academy by an inventor, 
M. Breguet, who calls it ‘Automatic comptroUeur of 
the different rates of speed and times of stoppage of a 
railway train.’ Station clerks, it seems, are n(>t always 
to bo depended on for exact reports, and tliis instrument 
is to record the information without their assistance. 
It consists of wheelwork, regulated by clock machinery, 
with a helix, bearing a pencil, which traces a lino on a 
movable dip of paper. 'The mode of action is thus 
explainedThe machine being placed citlmr on a 
tender or on a oar, a line is passed from the pulley 
round a second pulley fixed to the axis of one of the 
wheels, and when the train moves, the whole is put in 
motion, and the pencil, moving vertically, makes a mark 
on the paper, which moves horizontally. The two 
operations produce a sinuous curve, the abscissa of 
which represent the space travelled over, and the ordi¬ 
nate the time.’ You are perhaps aware tliat the pur¬ 
pose which this instrument is designed to serve has 
been already attempted in this country by means of 
electric apparatus, but with what success is as yet un¬ 
certain. Two or three other inventions are talked of, 
which may as well come in hero; they are American. 
One is for sawing doable the quantity of oars hitherto 
obtained out of a plank; another, by a citizen of Utica, 
produces from cedar, or plane-tree,' or any Straigbt- 
grained wood, ‘ a commodity to be used as a substitute 
for curled liair in stuffing cushions.’ One would think 
that the cheapness of cocoa-nut fibre would have kept 
otiier preparations out of the market. Another Yankee 
has contrived a swivel for carriage-steps, by whicli they 
may be turned under the vehicle, and so kept away from 
the dirt thrown up by tho wheels. Another announces 
a night-lantern, with a reservoir of oil, intended td en¬ 
trap ‘moths and night-flying insects.’ And yet an¬ 
other, with ‘the universm instfiiment-ehArj^oer,’ of 
which report says that, ‘by a compact imd ingenious 
arrangement of machinery, the foot pf the opemtor 
communioates at the same l^e, if required, a rotary 
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OUHlOn to • Tordcal ond to o hortzontol gr{nding*stooO> 
Alia n Tibrotory ntotion to « hone tor )ftni«hiog the 
edge.* MnvAble rests and beveLpiates are also fitted, 
tritli feeders to supply oU m water, and for the cleamdog 
ciC the stoncs^tfae whole occupying not more than a 
cubic toot of space. Tltese specimens of ingenuity may 
serre for a time for^nglish wits to sharpen theni^'Wes 
upon i meanwhile, it is only fair to remind you or the 
maohino recently invented on oar side of the water, 
which will told throe thousand newspapers in an hour. 

Social reform, in some shape or otlier, is attempted 
and talked about every where as well as iu London. In 
■Vienna a company has been formed to diminish the 
enormous cost of funerals. In Berlin tour reoplo'a 
Libraries, of about five tliousand volumes caoli, have 
bton opened gratuitously. Some Dutch pliilautliropikts 
have estahlishoil a loan bank at ITs'irlem, to furnish 
advances to the industrious poor; no individual to re¬ 
ceive the benefits of the institution »Im cannot read or 
write, or who may be a recipient of public eliarity. 
The loans nut to exceed a hunm'd florins, which, after 
ton weeks, are to be repaid by weekly instolnients; and 
to be applied to the special objeet for wliich thoy-are 
borrowed. The benevolent promoters of tiie scheme do 
all the work of the institution gratis. Improved riwoll- 
ings for artisans are being erected in Brussels and I'nris; 
and on tiio line of railway from Albany to I^cw York, 
thirty minutes* ride from the latler city, a working- 
man's town is to be built; rent to bo a dollar a week, 
with the option of purchasing by the payment of a sraali 
additional sum. A public library, too, lias just been 
opined in one of the five parks of Manuhester, and there 
are rumours of similar establishments and workmen’s 
hails for Ijondun. A now college for the ludeiHouient 
Dissenters is to be built at 8t .lolm’s Wood . it mil not 
be very far away from an educational institute of an¬ 
other sort—the Marylebone baths and wash-houvos built 
in the New Hoad, witli at oomniodatioii for cighty-tonr 
women to wash clothes at tlic same timo; and while 
the elements of cleanliness are reduced to priictice in 
tills estnblislunent. Dr Guy is giving a course of eight 
lectures on public health at King's College. 

The programme of lectures issued by the 1 loyal In¬ 
stitution, Albemarle htrect, ooniprieea sabjeuts anil 
names of the highest order—Farad.iy on electricity of 
the air; Murcliison on tlie distribution of guld-on* over 
tbe globe; the astronomer-royal on the present state 
and prospects ot magnetism; besides several otliers 
which promise a scries of most awcptable Friday -even¬ 
ing ri^imorui, to say notliing of the instruction and edi¬ 
fication. 

I have only just room to say that a report has ar¬ 
rived of the discovery of a large fresh-water lake, three 
days’ journey from the remotest Hoiitii Africaii mis¬ 
sionary station, by a son of Mr Moffat and two liimtcrs. 
This fact would afford matter tor comment did space 
permit; but it is time to close. 


oniCilN OF THE CABINET. 

Few tilings in one liistory' arc nioro eiirioiis tlsvii the 
origin and growth nl |>owcr now itosFCH>'od by ilic cabinet, 
From an early iwriod tlic Kings of Knalimd bud iieen as¬ 
sisted. by a pnvy-eoimeil, lo wTiich tbe law assigned many 
important tnnetions and duties. During siweral centuries 
this body Aetiborated on the gravest and most delleato 
affairs ; but by degrees its eliaraeter ehauged. It bceumu 
too largo tor dns^toh and seoioey. 'llie rank of privy- 
eonneilior was oftvn bestowed ns nu honorary distinction on 
)>ersons to whom nothing was confided, and whose opinion 
was never asked. Tho sovereign, on tho most imiiortant 
occasions, resorted tor adiiee to a small knot of leading 
ministers, 'ilio advantages and disa^tvantages of this 
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Dublin.—Ihuiti-a by W. & ». fMANSsas, Kdmbm ,li. 


ojCeeutivc power, and has now been regaided, dittiiig several 
generations, as anossgntialpart eff ourpolity. Yet, strange 
to say, it still eoutinues to bo altogether unknown to the 
law. The names of tho nobleniou and gentlemen vf no ooni- 
pOBo It are never oillcially ntrooimcod to the public; no 
record is kept of its uieelbigs and resolutions; nor has its 
existence over bci'n recognised by any net ot p.irliauieut. 
During some years the word Cabal was iwinlnily iistd as 
synonymous with cabinet. Bnt it liappenrdby a w iiimhloal 
eoiiieidence that, in 1671, tho cabinet consisted of flic jier- 
sons, tho iiiitinl lidters of wboic names made up tlio word 
Cabal—Clifford, Arlington, Uuekiugbam, Ashley, and Ban 
derdale, Tiiehcministors wmethereforeeiiiplmtic.illy called 
tho Cabal; and they soon made that npinllatuin so iuf.i- 
inons, tliat it lias uover, since their time, been used oveepi 
as a term of rciicoarli.— il/niostoy’* Iltstury e/ Lui/tnuif, 


TIIIJ UUTTRHFl.V. 

Is this the type, as poets paint, of man's iiiinioi l.il doom. 

When into life and light ht spilngs viebirious fiont tho hniih 
Alaa, poor fly ' a iloetiiig hour is tlime, thy stnigeli s i am. 

And idnliing soon, the child of dust loiiims to dust aguiii. 

t)f human weahneas inther Ihon tho Ijpe dnsl kc'i to me, 

(It thoughts (hat fium the giuvaUlng eaith UK( wiiig.uid ii]Mt ids 
flic, 

Bnt, iinsiistained by hsavenly pnwei, j u Id to the p isaiiig slnmi. 
And fiom a wing'd and gloiii.ii< ttuiig desund a wndid umm 

F,ithei' to thee (or hi Ip 1 rail, to aid mj iom et fliidit— 

Inntc me hcarrnivaid h} thy hive, susUin ino hj Ills iiii lit 
But iimie tilt taiut will still niiiain tint vails on ii >i’(nl 1iiitl>, 
nasten, oh C.uid, andhit'aK tbeclouiithat biudsmt <i> tin 
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UlNT TO BniLI>l.l(b. 

Tlic limientalile eonllagration of lliu 1 im,ni lltni't, (lit 
s]ilcndid inaiihion of the Duke ot Muiitiost, on l,otli 
Loiiiiind, is nseiilied, we olisme, to the t iieuni.l iiii i ol 
an (lakcn-window linlel having lireii too m,ii oik* uI the 
ilurs. Tho iniiiiber nl buniinva oi dntlliiig htmsts fioiii I 
< lusca of tins kind is leiy leinaiktbU ; jmlupsit would 
not be going too tor to say tliat halt Die iiunilxt rd ,dl i 
the tires that take plsee are tiaeealde to the i>io\iiiii(i 
ot beams of wood to lines, Itesidts tiie iunisis .utiMlIy 
destroyed, many make wondeifui eat apes; nitleed no one I 
ran say at any time that bia iionse is not iu piovitss oi 
igintiiin, IVUhin the tabrie of our walla fire ui,iy be woil. 
ina its way stlvutly and iniubaom'd, L tit ly, in the couiso 
ot eerlain n'pairs on tllcuoimiston Bouse, I’eebleasliiie, a 
beam ol tiiiibei, ehaned and half buinl, wiii. diseovi led in 
eonneetioii with the kilehi'ii ehimuoy; tliat it had not, 
when burning, set firo to tho whole edifice, is matter for 
<'\tremo surprise. I\'e liuve also lieaid (list, in the ooiiisi 
Ilf some late alteraiious at Core Bouse, iii l,viiiulvshiie. Die 
fine modem niaiision of Mr Oauhtoun, be.vins oi tuiibir 
wore removed in a atate Iialf eonsumed by firo. Ii is 
resliy loo bad tinil Imildom should eviiii-c so litilecare 
in uudlets ol such very aerious coueeni. 
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THE UETTBR DAYS. 

Thi’Kk i« a current and familiar propliecy which pr«- 
dicU the adrcnt of a time when the conditions of 
human life shall be immeasurably more equal and satis¬ 
factory than the generality of mankind has hitherto 
cxfiencnced, and when, instead of the present almost 
universal dfscoiitcnt, there shall be universal and unin- 
tirniittiiig liappiness. In all inarkct-placcs, theatres, 
loneert-ruoms, end in not a few of the innumerable 
templus of St Gin, has been heard tiie riiptorous and 
cheering erj-, ‘ Wait a little longer •, there’s a good time 
eomiiig.’ A pleasant, most consolatory melody, striking 
ill at intervals of weariness on the dull ear of pain, pri- 
vation, or anxiety—who would not willingly believe it? 
All the H c-ary, all tlic restless, liave taken up and pro¬ 
longed tlie strain, nay, tlie general human heart, in 
its de-iire to eonsole itself under the pressure of languor 
or eiilninity willi any figment of a hope which bears 
the piumisc of an improved and more congenial state of 
tilings, hns eagerly acoepted the glad announeement, 
and, in thrills of longing, res{ionded to it with all the 
ardour and the earnestness of fhith. 

'Jlie writer of this page would not willingly deprive 
any man, w oman, or child m tlie English dominions of 
any parlielc of pleasure or consolation which may hai o 
been derived, or is still derivable, from so pleasing an 
expectation j nevertheless, he presumes to question the 
wisdom or propriety of believing in the likelihood of its 
speedy or ne.ir fulfUiiicnt. Never yet, in the world’s his¬ 
tory, lias society undergone any substantial reformation, 
otherwise tliari through lengand gradual stages of indi¬ 
vidual improvciiieiit on the jiart of the fieople of whom 
it was tompnsod. Every social development is as a 
tree planted in the soil of circumstance, which, ere it 
can yield fruit or foliage, must take strength into its 
stem, and shoot out branches of enlargement in gradual 
perfection, aeeording to tlie law and hmitations of its 
capacity for growth. No sooud blessedness, no sub¬ 
stantial benefit of any kind, has ever yet been realised, 
or enn bo reasonably oEpected, without an earnest and 
diligent preparation oommensurate with the greatness 
of the advantages desired. Noble and worthy institu¬ 
tions sre invariably the result of an exixdlent and per¬ 
fect culture, and of that only; and unless men can be 
inspired with sublime and beautiful ideas and senti¬ 
ments, no sublime or beautiful aspect of life can be rea¬ 
lised among them. 

Not the less, however, do we believe in the progres- 
siveness of man. Thu aspirations of the soul are in 
themselves the pledges of th«ir* Ultimate attainment. 
The deep longings, the profound aspirings of man; those 

' Impulses lit deeper mond 
Xhat come to pe in eolitudo,* 

are undoubtedly suggestions of a divjuer splril;, iatima* 


tiuns of a voice within us, speaking solemnly ^om the 
deptlis of original Iteiiig. Man is naturally progressive 
to the full extent of lus eajiabilities, to the measurable 
but stupendous magnitude of the great idea which is 
latent in his soul, and out of which alt ids personal and 
social manifestations spring and expand. Whatsoever 
man is capable of becoming, tliat assuredly will ho, in 
the [irogress and Evolutions of time, become. Nay, wp 
dare affirm, that not any day, not any hour, since the 
first morning broke out of the primeval darkness, and 
sirffased the earth witli light, has ever passed, or shall 
hereafter pass, without leaving a blessing and a bounty itt 
Its course—without m some degree contributing, through 
the power of man’s thought and earnest action, to advance 
lus just enlightenment, and to raise his true humanity 
to loftier heights ot grandeur. Yet it were well to un¬ 
derstand tiiat time itself can accomplish nothing. In 
strict truth, tliere is a fatal error at the bottom of our 
customary notions respecting tlic beneficent revolutions 
which it is expected to effect. Time is no active agency, 
that it should perform atij thing whatever for man’s in* 
struction or advancement; it is but the tlieatrc on whose 
sultuin stage, amid whose shifting scenery, men seve¬ 
rally act out their various parts of wisdom or of fully. 
It is altogether a passive clement in men’s affairs, eon- 
tributmg nothing to the furtherance of their work—the 
huge common field or continent in which they have 
been appointed and ordained to laliour, towards perfect¬ 
ing the mystery of their lives. * On this shoal and bank 
of time,’ under tlie splendours and terrors of eternity— 
the illimitable unknown stretching everywhere beyond 
us—we have to work r!ghtcuusl)'witli steadfastness and 
hope, and find therein our welfare. To sit dreamily 
looking into the distance, indulging in rapturous reve¬ 
ries of a growing time when uiuvorsal happinres shall 

* Ue like a shaft of lisht bciobs the land, 

And jiko a lane iil beams athwart the sea, 

Thraugh all the rliila of some guidon }oar,' 

is literally to live on, 

' ' " ■ ‘ As If the seedsman, npt 

tijwn tlm teeming hatvest, should not dip 
Ills hand into the bag,’ 

Though this modem yearning after better days may 
be in. some sort justified by the over-operative dootrino 
of man’s progression, we cannot avoid regarding tbe 
belief in Its approximate realisation as altogether fitoi 
dful, and in many respects calculated to delude the 
popular mind. Men aro led by it to expect impfnve- 
ments in their Condition independently of their own 
exertions, abd even independently of any humain eyer^ 
tion whatsoever. As the wind Uoweth where it Ihiteth, 
and you cannot tell whence or how it eometh, sc the 
better time U expected to bCfsR he ipi a thing of aeci- 
dent, as an itttoidy spotltutBons and ^fortuitous event, 
Likf Jonah’i gourd, it fo to spring up without ow 
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' and become an arbour in a night, and bo a 

• atotdijr ahadow over our bonda, to driver na firoin our 

S ief. Tbo * weight, the burtlicn, and the myatuiy qf ail 
iannistelligible world,' shall bo miraoulously dissolved 
in perpetual and ^ansceodant gladness $ and abroad 
over tins universal earth there ah^ be no longe% any 
* room for sense of wrong.' And all tihU, aa is appa¬ 
rently supposed, is to be the gift of sOnte bmefloent and 
unprecedented chanoe—some l^eiuesis of renovation, 
which shall mwoUhny violate the anthentic offices of the 
I'atcs, and strew, as for a pastime, tniUuiited satisfactions 
and flowers of supernal ornament about the paths and 
around the homes of men. This, or sotnething like it, is 
the dream of the Better Pays—of that good and glorious 
time which la predicted to be coming. A dream most 
truly, and one which will never in this world be rcaliswl. 
There ase no grounds in human nature, not in the dis¬ 
coverable secrets of tlie universe, for believing in the 
possibility of any sneh foucifnl millennium. A day may 
doubtileis come when many of the unhandsome dispa¬ 
rities of life shall bo abated i when trutli, genius, and 
intelligence, shall sway more effectually than now the 
aOntinieoU and affections of mankind; when the do 
minion of love shall suiHirgcde to some extent the reign 
of selflshneta; when society shall be penetrated by nobler 
principles, and organised mure largtly upon tliu wide 
and everlasting interests of right and beauty. All this 
may be cuncoded, inasmuch as it is manifestly inulaii(>d 
in the idea of human progress and advauccniciit. But 
how, and uiidor wliat conditions, shall it lie brought to 
pass ? Hot otherwwu, assuredly, than througti the valiant 
and chantable endcavourings of bravo men; by the acts 
and repeated strivings of that impiessihlc power wlik-h 
is the gift and accomplishment of noble spirits; by that 
divine and inextinguishable light wliieli is lodged in 
earnest souls for the illumuiation and conifort of the 
world; by that consuming tire of manly purpose winch 
shall destroy the mirruptions of man's selfishness, and 
shed a generous warmth of pnre intents and dissxisitions 
wiililn the common mid daily households of mankind. 
As men become wiser and better tlirough a more per- 
foct cultivatton, the evils and niiserius of their social 
existence shall be proportionably diiiunished, and not 
ntherwue while the world stands. There is, in s’<let 
reality, no other way or moans of diminishing them; no 
short-cat or patent expedient for rapid transit through 
the centru of impuulbilitics: now, as ever, the only 
road to human welfare is by the old steadfast highway 
of welldoing, along which all must travel earnestly, 
adjusting themselves to whatsoever weather may from 
day to day befall. 

No gooii time ever came by accident. Wliercaotver 
the life or state of man has been prus()enms and beau¬ 
tiful, there mau had pieviously wrought and struggled, 
consciously or uncousciously, towards the consumma¬ 
tion realised. Alt liistury, all human experience, attests 
that f.(ct. It Is the very law of man’s present, as ot his 
ultimate salvation, tliat he shall work it out with a 
sacred 'fear and trembling’—^witli xcalous, undaunted 
eflhrt—with daring and exalted enterprise. TJiat fable 
of the twelve stupendous labours of the giant Hercules 
‘is the type of aU human doing and success. Before 
thou caust attain to the immunities of the godlike, thou 
must exhibit tropliies and credentials of godlike and 
grand performances. Any good time that is likely to 
be voiichsafod to us will be the result and visible I'oiii- 
pendium of whatsoever worth, helpfulness, and manly 
aspiration there la found among us. The only good 
time we are justified in hoping for, is that which 
we are capable of making for ourselves. It is be¬ 
yond tlie power of any legiaktton, beyond tlie com¬ 
pass of the most admirable philanthropy, to raise or 
generate society without the requisite materials; 
m^out honesty, energy, and intelliwnce; without 
‘ wm'ething of all that is oonriirolunded in the name of 
virtuw—fne germ and vital potemqr of roanhnoss and 
UtMihpod in the nation. As far as tins exists actively 
to todividtetls, and disiilays itself in personal doeUs of 


goodoeil, in fair and uncompromising justice, in foats | 
of worthiness and magnanimity, so far shall thd* rela¬ 
tions of men become more perfected and beautiful, more 
in harmony with the tendencies of the universal frame 
of things; and thus, and thus only, shall their condition 
be ameliorated, and that glorious time whereof we dream 
begin in some sort to dawn upon the world ' 

As all generals are aggregations of xiarticalars, and 
every social economy is but the outcome of the multi¬ 
form tempers and characterisUcs of which society is 
comprised, so, doubtless, in the working of every rmor- 
mation each person may contribute, and indeed Is mo¬ 
rally commanded to contribnto, something towards the 
improvement of his times. And this lio w ill do best 
and mainly by an upright performance of his own du¬ 
ties. l.«t him not go gadding about to reform the nation, 
to reform this or theuttier institution, til] he-has set his 
own house in order, and cannot in his inner conscience 
feel reproached by any neglect of his personal responsi¬ 
bilities. The duties of fsUier, husband, son, of trades¬ 
man, fanner, landlord, teacher, servant, of whatsocvir 
filace or position ouo may fill in the conimunity—tlie 
duties most es|iecially wliich are incumbent on us ns 
individual moral beings—are of prhir obligation (o any 
that are of public or exterior concern, ruhlic dutic-, 
wlicnever they are clear and intelligible to tlie undei • 
standing or the moral sense, are doubtless as iniperativu 
111 their demands on us as private oiies; but ui e\>ry j 
ease a man Jias duties more exclusively his ow u, and ' 
which, if lie cannot first fulfil, he will be in no coudilion I 
to render )Hipulur ot patriotic services. Ity xairforiiiing 
y onr own duties, you wilt do something to create n 1 le ist 
a compaiatively good time within tiie range ol ^our 
own .icUrity. Nay, if all men knew their duties, .tiid 
would faitlifiilly and honourably fulfil them, we sliuulil 
never have !m> tad times; tlieso latter bung in reality 
till* consequence of long neglect and ihsreg.ird ol duly. 
Somebixly must have laHin remiss—many persons must 
iiavo been so- -belore the disorders of tlie times could he- ^ 
come so great as to produce any general lucoin eniciieu ' 
or distn ss; for, as was long ago declared, it is a literal 
fact tliat public calamity is the aftergrowth of public 
iratooTolity. The ccniitry that finds itself la-rplcxed, li 
may very safely be considered aa having bi'Cii somtiiuw j 
untrue to the eternal laws whereon its welfare was cun- ' 
stitutionally dependent. Every kind of conduct which 
is not in conformity with the princijilcs diviiu ly and 
providentially established for man’s ^idancc, will ulti- 
ni-itely result in perplexities and disaster, h.iwsucver || 
prosjieruus and tnunipliant it may apiic.ir for a season 
to the perverted perceptions of uiipniiCiplLd and mien- j 
lightened men. Lung ages of oppression and misrule, ' 
of mere plausible expediencies and iiiibecihty, tcnniiiatc | 
at lengtli in destructive revolutions; in tlie overturn ' 
and demolition of tlie unrighteous power w Incli sought | 
to sustain its aggrandisement by any violence or unjust {i 
jiretension. T'ublicly and privately, vice is always its . 
own inevitable tormentor. Booner or later justice will I 
be done. It may, indeed, lie frequently delayed; yet nil 
falsehood and imiaithfuliiess to the rules of uprigiit living 
do. by natural sequence and necessity, induce and jiic- 
oipitate correspondent miseries. It is in this way tliat 
the sins of tho.fotbers ore visited upon the children 
after many generations. The laws of things proceed in 
their apiiomted courses notwithstanding men’s igno- 
raiieo or neglect of them; and after long and continuon.i 
disregard, all outraged principles come homo to us, like 
curses, for their revenge. 

What, tlien, is it wliieli we in this age, here in this 
England, most espedally need to render our general 
existence more tolerable and harmonious? We require, 
Jint, a greater spiritual and mental light; a wider ami 
more pcrfev.’t knowledge; a stronger and more enlarged 
capacity foi disecrniiig the right, the true, tlio beautifhl. 

As the royal Hebrew philosopher set forth—•When 
thou sliail upderstand righteousness, and judgment, and 
equity; when wisdom cnteretU into tUino heart, and 
ktiowledge ia pleasant to thy soul; tli^n discretion ritoU 
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^Ighi, ten, (if a night DoriDg aunlight the owls tit ovenhot the spot whore the rat went into the bank: it 
tooting Biny in a hollow tree, or on the raftert of an was but for a tnoraent lie en^e back, quartownl the 
outbunse or barn, digesting thoir murine prey, and ftout ground, found the trail, and was up tiio bank in no time', 
time to lime casting up in pellets tiie fUr atui bones. A Mack thorn oVorbung the path j aometiiing moved in 
But the mice have a far subtler enemy in tlie weatel it; the rat dropped—the weasel dropped too; wo' heard 
than the owi, because he can pursue them under groifnd; a long squeal—then a shorter squeal—then all was still, 
hi! can insinuate bi.nsclf into all their botes, wind his Wo went to the spot; the weasel left hie prey spitting 
sleiiderbody through Ail their gsUeries. While the owl like a cat: the rat’s braiu was laid bare, but his heart 
pursues the mice ateve ground, th6 weasel pursues them beat for nearly a minute as 1 held him in my hand, 
below. His usual habitation is the gallery Of a flcld> Now let us turn to a stronger enemy of the rat, for 
mouse, on whom he has servdda writof ejectment) and the slaughter (if a rat by a weasel is not an everyday 
he geuerally solocta one in a bank in which the roots of aihiir. f'irst, however, a word as to the rats themselves, 
mislies are tolerably plentiful and stiong, as he well Everybody knows, or ought to know, that we have three 
knows that these will enectually prevent hU being dug kinds of rat in this country—^tho Mack rat, the brown 
out by evil-disposed persons; lie also invariaMy takes rat, and the water-rat, The black and brown rats «re 
the praeaution to seleet a burrow with two openings, so near akin; indeed we have often found black and brown 
that if one is besieged, he makes liis exit by the other, in the same litter, and I oikm took the pains to bring up 
1 very well reixillect seeing a weasel go into a little one of these mixed litters, and had got tlicm to a good 
round bole in a bank sconwly bigger than the hole of a size, when the brown killed the black, and ate thou all 
ivaep's ne4 I immediately set roy foot on the hole, and but the skin and a few bones. How those miked litters 
des^tciicd a lad who was with me for a spade, deter- originate, or whether there is any difiference except in 
mined to take the weasel alive. Jn due time the spado colour and size, 1 cannot say. I only know they are of 
came; we dag away--rcut through roots, puUed down common occurrence. The water-rat is altogether dilTc- 
the bank, and did no end of misebief, and niter two rent—short ears, short hairy tail, and dose fur. All 
hours' labour, found that the hole went right through rats take the water with perfect ease and fearlessness. 


the bank, and came out at the other side. 

Bwining on the level ground, the weasel it a very awfc 

_At_»-_At* __ a _t .. • 


It is said ttiat civilisation and the honey-bee arc con¬ 
stantly moving westward: this seems to hold good u ith 


ward-looking nniiiial) tiio length and slenderness of his the brown rat. He was kno« n in the East long ix'fore he 
})oily and the shortness of his tegs are very much against visited the Wcv t. We track him through Chinn, Tliibet, 


speed; but in climbing up trees, or in threading the gal¬ 
leries of mlcp, tins disproportion is of tlie greatest use to 


India, i’ersia, Arabia, Turkey, Hiv>gary, (iermiiii;, 
France, England, and in English bottoms to Anicric.i; 


him. 1 have watched hitivcoursing along the boughs of but we have no proof what was his nathe countij. 
a tree with the security of a squirrel. lU wheat-ricks A'ow he liooios everywhere: he destroys everytliing; 
he is perfectly at hmic. 1 have seen him enter a rU'k but cspeeiolly the produce of the farm. Ho is the 
at the bottom, aud in less than a minute peep out from filthiest glutton that over quarleretl himself in our 
under the thatch, following of eonrso the via already abodes: nothing that can be gnawcil comes amis.s to 
excavated by the mice. Qifted with strength, activity, him, animal oi vegetable, fresh or putrid, living or dead, 
and courage, the defoncelesa micie fall an easy prey to He is tiie enemy of man; in some instances tlie very 
him s and as he eats only (he brain—revelling like Api- curse of hia liomosteada Few people arc unacquainted 
cius on ^Rt delicate morsel—the number destroyed with the devastating power bf the rat; none try to hide 
would be immense but that man comes to their aid, and or extenuate his failings He is no favourite; he has no 
turns his attention to oompossing the destruction of friends;,he is not game. The h.are aud pheasant have 
their foe: ho wages war with the weasel aud also with titled aud landc'd abettors and advocates in abundance. 
Hm'owI. Great is the liavoe they make, manifold the crimes, 

But weasels have courage to attack, and strength to untold the misery to which ilieir preservation li ads; 
muster, 11 much larger animal than a mouse. White but <A«y are game—that agreeable incense offen'd by 
seated with a friend on a stilo at Northbrook, a large tlie needy cultivator at the shrhic of the ivcalthy owner: 
rat came bustling down the Itedge liefore ns, bringing tiie bench and the bar are alike eloquent iii tlicir beli.'ilf, 
with iiim a lot of loose earth; my fHend was just on tiio Not so the rat: he is beset with enemies; he is pursin d 
point of jumping down for a stone to whirl at liim, by rich and poor. No clerical justice, no barrister be- 
when a littio'weasel foliowetl the rat down the bank, wiji^ed, pleads his cause; tlie mechanie may shoot liim, 
holding hie head well np, like a fox-liound running and not bo shot in return—may snare liim wilhout being 
breast high. The rat bad crossed the path, and gut into immured in a dungeon. Notwithstanding all this, his 
a little low bank on the other side, over which he progeny increase and multiply—hardy, omnivorous, pro- 
scraraWed, and came ont among some Swede turnips in lifle; and, above all, eonooaled in iabyrinthian galh'rics 
tile adjoining field, at the very moment the h easel vent he has excavated in the ground, ho sets man at defiance, 
into tlie low bank hunting for him. The turnips were so evades his engines and his scliemes, and daily and liourly 
smaU, and sii far apart, that wo did ijot onee lose siglit becomes more fearful in his numbers, and in Iiis power 
Of the rat._ lie ran in qtid out amoug them, continually to do us ill. 

Rising his o^ track; and then making a little circle, Man is unable to compass the destruction of such a 
he came to the bank, a good way ftom where we sat, depredator. Natnre, or rather Frovidenee, has an tffi- 
Mii cl‘b*l*l"B over it, got into the footpath about a hurt- cieiit remedy, and without any assistance of ours, can 
dnw yards ftom ni; be then ran towards us with all his arrest bis progress, diminish his numbers, and hold him 
might, straight along the middle of the path, and under at bay. The dim and elegant stoat is the instrument 
the ati» on whlOh we sat motionless and smiling, like Providence employs to onoompass the destruction of the 
the statites of lam O’Bhanter and Souter J^ohnny, and rat. A size bi(»er than the weasd, he has the same 
about ten yards aeinfia us ho went into the thiefit bank, make and ptopottioni; and as the weasel is built on the 
anti was lost to vie*. The v^easel hudted well io tiie best possible plan tor pursuing the mice through tlieir 
mtie low bank, and seeno^ » gO|t>d deal puzzled, staying narrow passages in banks or in ricks* so is "the stronger 
thw muijh lonjpsr titan the rat. At last he seemw to stoat exactly adapted to track the grosser and greedier 
find out that the game had taken to the turulM; here **t through the infinite windings of those galleries 
he hauled with great eagernm|, and finding the trick ishieh nature has leil him to construct as means of 
toat iia(i been played, he nrtde a cast like a welhtrained escape frqm his foes, and to which ho trusts himself as 
outside aU the trallf by oitsdeii of safety.* So well is the rat aware of the 

this dey^ he hit^ the scent In a few moments lie ———------ - - 

was m|Mf^ti/a(A, gaUoppltig towards us In fiho stole. • Tbccmiteo. whom spouess mi is the Wshiy-priasd eoviwSrtz 
Ws J|tJl6h(.d.his hearup, his tan In a slrSt ^ Sr'”? % *“*thiscoimti,we 

lE.- j—s’ *“ lairlywelU&i (a tWe«M*oMes»gBrti) with Us be is wwally of a 

nobei: brown, in sercte winters beooMlRg aUttfe piobnld. 
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jiower of the jtoat, so inst^nctiTely does; he d»^d 
cuinitig^to close quarters vrith him, thlt hefevaOhii^S 
his citadel, retreats from lus: labyrinth pf*;earth«h^h*. 
and ventures abroad in open day, ratlKtr ili^ h^ 
fierce and active a foe, too happy if a seighbouringr 
ditch or stream offer a temporary ehel&r.. But the size, 
a(«nt, slclUi and courage of the stoat, are generaily too 
much fur the rat. In yaih he plimges stream ; 

tile stoat pursues, an^ holdiug bis bead and lueclc out of 
the water, watches for his prey to come, breathless and 
terrified, to the surface. Eear now amounts to fascina¬ 
tion, and the do»Bl- 8 truggi 0 is at hand. It is very 
str.ange that^^is struggle ehould be so short; the rat 
is tlie heavier and more powerful of the two, and his 
teeth are not merely; strong, but are often used with 
good efiect sybOii; he is tlio aggressor, and some more 
timid beast is the prey ; but once grappled'with the 
stoat, all power of r^^istance seems to have failed, and 
a bite, quick as lightning,, penetrates his brain, and 
renders him an unresisting prey. The stoat, like the 
weasel, eats nothing but the brain. Whether the rat be 
killed in Ids liqlo, in the water, or on land, by either 
stoat or .weasel, j have carefuUy examined a great many, 
and have always found the braiu completely cleared, 
and the rest of the body untonched. Even in/this I 
fancy that 1 perceive an obvious design : this taste fur 
a part so essentially vital must of course lead to the 
destruction of multitudes of rats; the great heavy body 
of a rat would serve for a fortnight’s food, but the .brain 
liurdiy a meal, and it is scarcely consumed when a fresh 
rat is started, and a fresh pursuit begun, the lifeless 
b^dy often falling a prey to tlm eurviving members of 
its own fraternity. Thus there is more than a simple 
preying of beast upon beast for the purpose of satisfying 
a craving hunger: tiiere is instinctive taste for that 
small portion of the body in which life resides—a taste 
that causes the violent termination of the greatest pos¬ 
sible nuinl)er of lives. It is as though a check on the 
increase of the rats was purposely provided in the stoat. 
Man, with all bis boasted powers, has invented nothing 
to he compared to it in efficiency. 

How do we repay the stoat for these services ? Wl»y, 
as in all other instaimes, W’e persecute: tile benefimtor, 
we declare war against a friend, we devise snares to 
entrap liini, we hunt him with dogs, we slay him vrith 
guns, wc nail him ou our barn-doors between thdse 
otlier friends the kestrel and the barn-owl! WTiy is 
tliis? Because the stoat, in his loVe for brains, now 
and then ventures to taste those of a fowl or a rabbit, 
nr, worse still, those of .a plteasant or a bare. But.these 
misdemeanours aj%far oftener Charged against liim titan 
jwoved'. Often and often the stoat dies for tiie doings 
of tile rat, paying tlie dear penalty of life for the eggs 
tile rat has sucked, for the clticken and. dmficlini^ the 
rat has killed. ‘ Thus do we Interfore 'with nature; 
thus do we trample on the laws Brovidenco lias enacted 
for our good. > : 

'-• ■’ 1, •>_^_—___■ • ■ I,,,... ... "___ 

TRACINGS 01 THE NORTH OE EHBOPE. 

STOCUHOI.M-TrUONCfcOnKD. 

It is a general iiiipresBioiD of the E«oide of Stockiioltn 
that thmu at® yisit-wurti^ ohjitofl within and near it 
suffldeat to occumt ,|t. time for folly Biree 

weeks. I stinted itself .th: pine days; and> thepEfesre 
saw only a sdectibn'of thir hjiStiid^ U^iolt 

the palace was the ch^i T^ 

• imposing one,' sitoatMrii*..ths^e; i^niH^ad,'tkj'Bie 'cen-’ 

,trail island, and forming g 'pbbfo ohj^ 

bridge which' ^ei^endis 

rangle, wilb''prbIongirtioh8.:oiN3^ 

of the proiSortions jhstify the 

Sw^es' ..talk of'tlie-vanffiiteot.'.fCdimti^^ 

genius there are sopd other scaredyipforior memorials 

tlifoughuut the country. Tbie hdildfug wal oompleted 

about a hundred years ago. 


In these times, when royalty w niore 

ratiqnal proportions, 'witli: regard people tlwn 

it h(ire in the last century, a pmtion of .this magnifi¬ 
cent palace is deemed sufficient to aeeommodato the 
king and his family. Tlie remainder, in<^a$n'g some 
uf toe finest iialls, is devoted; to collections hoqks; 
antiquities, aud cd>jecta of art, whlSi are open' at eoy- 
toin times to the public. In examining the public 
rooms of the palace, I was accompanied by a comitry- 
man deeply skilled in Scandinavian history and an-' 
tiquities—:Mr George. Stephens, translator of Tegnfir’s . 
poem of ‘ Erithiof’s Saga ’ into English.* Mr Stephens 
being a person of highly- cultivated mind, who'has 
lived many years iti Stockholmi his society was ge¬ 
nerally of great advantage to mb. I found the col-; 
ipetion of sculptm occupying two long halls, besides 
an) ahterpoin for Egy'ptian antiquities. We acquire 
a high idea of the taste andl spirit of some of the past 
monarchs of Sweden, particularly Gustavus lir.;,:Whea ) 
we find here so lai^e a coUection of the finest wto'ks 
of the ancient chisel, purchased mainly by theiC Ube- 
rality. It would be tiresome to enumerate buste and v 
bas-reliefs, whole and fragmentary, presented along 
tiiese galleries. Indeed the eye and mind of the visitor 
have no time to rest upon tliis uiultitiide of objects. 
'All I can do is to speak of the few cardinal speci¬ 
mens, on which we pause, and from which we part wito 
regret. Of'these the cluef among the antiques is the. 
''Sleeping Endyroion,’ found iu the Hadrian villa at 
Tivoli in 1788, and purchased by Gustavus III. for 2000 
gold ducats, which is believed' to be-only about a fuurth. 
of its present vMuo. 'rhe figure is the size of life, 
recumbent in an easy, careless attitude, and wonderfully 
expressive, and natural, insomuch tiiat the Swedisli 
sculptor Sergell could not rofraih from laying his hand, 
upon toe breast, and saying, ‘ Listen, how it breatoesl’- 
A series of figures of the Muses is also much admired. 
The modern works have an extrinsic interest^: in the hew 
idea wMch toey bring before toe mind, that talent in 
art is not so confined geographically as is generally sup¬ 
posed. I have spoken of the native sculptor Bystriim 
with' modified praise; 1 would place in a vbry difierent 
rank two somewhat earlier compatriots, of whoso names 
1 verily bdieVe not one connoisseur in five hundred, 
in England has ever.heard: I alluae to Sergell and- 
Eo;ml^g, The ‘ Drunken Eawn ’ of the former aHist 
is an exquisite piece, and the patoos of his ‘Cupid 
deserting Psyche ’ is iometoiiig to remain with the 
beholder for ever, Fogelberg’s colossal statues of toe 
three Scandinavian deities, Thor, Qditi, and Balder,;.: 
made less impression upon me; hut they are superb 
works nevertoelesa Undoubtedly Sergell, Eugelwrg, 
and Bystzfim are three artists bf whom any hatjon 
might be'proud. . ^.i-.-^.- 

Tlie^eoIIectlon of pictures is less striking, yet : eonr 
tains many fine wurkSr espedany of the D®teh^^ 
along 'wito a few tomee prodnetiehs^ native 

art Tfaero are some speci;tuens;qf. Byzantiue and early 
European .art, which have 4 high histoi?lBai value. The -I] 
whofo of :cnUe(ndqn8:ie under tile caie of an old 
gentleman naraed Ramci, «:'Witon .of tofined maunets 
and great sniyity: of depoWmeat who readily affords 
any infonnatioti in ffis<: power; : d Md Hie gra^fik^ 

imjt- Mfuvavlei'nl ■ssIuS'm'Iv 


'She Reffid titertwy, to which a copy'book; 
pnhlished in Sweden is'wdded, Occupies g snd 

is kept in exigent order. Theqhi^ curiosRy ■hhwn to 
strangers is ahttge Bible wiittM on three httn|aTed «1ieets 
cf ass-tkin, and usua^imUedvfi:^ a paintuig on one of 
the leaves, the DeviPs Bible, hrotight fitom a 

convent in Prague ddring the Tears’ War. A 
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much more importaut ia the eyei rf true anti- rogue iu Sweddn. In this country, the audirnco ac- 
ijuaties J* a <i)py of the Ooepela, called ‘ Codex Aureua,’ quainted with 'the aatire language being sniah « vcr- 
betng written in (Jothie characters of gold upon folio nadular literature does not reueirc much encourageoicnt. 
learn of vellum, alternately white and violet. It is The educated foading-class has to look to Germany, 
supposed to have bpen written in the sixth or seventh France, and England, for its propor pabulum both lu 
century, and it contains an Angto»Saxon inscription, Die department of instructive and entertaining litern- 
imlicating that a gi^at man named Alh-ed, and Worburg tnre. Such iiersons arc therefore obliged to learn one 
bis wife, bad redeemed it with iponey from heathen or more of Die languages of those countries, as a step 
possession, and bequeathed it to the cathedral at Cau* absolutely necessary to Dieir obtaining Die enjoyments 
terbury. and advantages of reading. For this reason it mainly 

Tlio Museum oS Northern AntiquiDes, which I visited is that one rarely meets with a Swede above the 
on a ditforcnt di^ (stich being the regnlatioiD, is only lower rank who cannot converse in some language be- 
socond to that of Copenhagen in richnesa 1 am un< sides his own. English is now lunoh studied in Stock- 
willing to enter particularly into its uollections of the holm, and all our popular authors arc known there, 
early antiquities of the country, as that subject may The literature more especially formed in England dnr- 
best be treated emn^rehenslvoly when I return to ing the last few years tor the benefit of the nmltitmle 
Copenhagen. Suffice it to say regarding this depart- has found its way in great quantities to Sweden, its 
ment, that it is sneh as, but for the greater collection at cheapness giving it a xieeuliar adaptation fur a people 
Copenhagen,'would appear ample. The tnediasval ob- most of whom have small incomes. From tlvis cause 
jeet# are lilmwise abundant—crosiers, jewelled crosses, alone it was, T presume, that I found myself known by 
figures of saints from ancient churches, cases for relics, name In Stockholm, and was received bv some of its 
&e. There are many nilscellanoons articles—as tho principal literary and scientific men with a degree of 
walking-cane of Gustavus Vasa; his seal before he was kindness which I was not prepared to expect in any 
king! a small toy gun with which the eccentric Chris- foreign city. 

tina amused lierself by sliooting fleas; the dressing-case One result of this kindness, too remarkable to be 
of Sophia Ulrica, sister end successor of Charles XII.; passed over in silence, was an entertainment given to 
miniatures of Gustavus Adolphus; and two fine silver roc on tbo second last evening of niystay in RIoekholm. I 
globes mounted on Atlases, a gift to the latter monarch It took place in an elegant hotel connected with the 
from tho city of Nuremberg. The eoltection of coins gardens of the Horticultural Society, and was nttrndul 
belonging to this museum is exceedingly nch, contain- by about fortj' pi'rsons, including both Die Profcssoisi 
ing for one thing a larger quantity of the Anglo-Saxon Ititzius, Count Rosen, Professor Lov(%, Mr Stcpluus, I 
coinage thtm is possessed by England herself. Tho Mr Bagge, Mr JTicrta. and some other men of note, of 
abundance of Anglo-Saxon coins is attributed to the whoso names I unfortunately did not obtain a uorrii t 
fact of Sweden having been in tho line of commercial list. The party assembled on a lieautiful afVcniouu in 
iotercourso between England and the East during the the gardens, and thence proceeded in due Dnu' into as 
middle ages. handsome a dming-hall as 1 have any recollcotion of 

In Stockholm 1 was honoured by the friendship of overseeing. An artist of the party had been so kind as 
Endiessor Ititzins, whose rank as an anatomist has, 1 prepare a few decorations for the occasion, in which was 
lieheve, no superior in Europe. He did mo the favour inscribed a scries of names of eminent natives of Scotland 
to show me over his extensive anatomical museum, in and others, somewhat curiously arranged. Thus Tliouias 
which 1 found a collectinn of crama of extraordinary ex- Erskine was assooiated with Walter Scott, James Watt 
tent. The professor, with characteristic good-nature, flew with David Wilkie, Thomas Campbell witli Epliraim 
from case to case to illusDate the conclusions at which lie (''liauibcrs—^tliis name, 1 iiavo no doubt, being si k uti d 
has arrived regarding national cranio, as connected svith in my honour, though 1 bear no relationship that 1 am 
ethnography. He says that he flndS’the skulls of tho aware of to the worthy cyclopiodist. Anotlnr of the 
Scandinavian people of all ages of an oval or elongated conspicuous namSs was Sir John I’ringle, the presi- 
form, while those of the Laps are short and round; an dent of the Royal Society of Dr Johnson’s ilavs, and an 
extended oUciput, or hind-head, making the difTcrenoe. object of uncommon hatred to the lexicographer, as .ill 
Tiierefore he disputes the phrenological docDiue, lat- rea^rs of Boswell wiU recollect. There was some aj>- 
torly patronised by Dr Prichard, that nations have propriateness in the exaltation of this gentleman’s name, 
undergone a variabon in tho form of the skull in the at it happened that his grand-nephew, Major Pringle, 
course of their passage from barbarism to civilisation. English consul at Stockholm, had given ns the honour oi 
Assuredly aU the Scandinavian skulls which the learned bis company. 1 most hasten from Die details of a scene 
professor show ed me, biduding many from very ancient which embarrassed me at the moment, and is still the 
tombs, were elongated, while aU the Lappish skulls sulject of embarrassing reflections, from its attributing 
were short; and lie assured me that these skulls had to me an undeserved honour; 1 may only pause to 
been taken os they came, and all that came. I need mention, and thig 1 do with sincere pleasam, that every 
merely remind the reader that the Laps are considered sentiment which I uttered in favour of the closer muon 
as belonging to a diflhreot variety of mankind from the of bwedcu with England, by commerce, by polities, and 
bulk of Europeau nations—a branch, it is supposed, of by literature, met with a fervid response on the part of 
the same Northern-Anatic variety which sent forth the the gathering. 

Turks and Magyars. The persoreranco of such na- Professor is>vi>n, who takes a department in Die teacli- 

Donai features as these Diroughout mi immense extent ing of zoology in the Academy of Sciences, is a young 
of past ages is eertaliily a highly-remorkabie fact, and man, but one of distinguished attainments. He did 
more eqjiechiUy in connection with the theories which me Die favour one morning to conduct me through the 
assign to ail the varieties of mankmd a ciunmon origin, zoological millection belonmngtotheAeadcmy. Il isox- 
Witli such a fisOt before us, Die latter idea onljr becomes tensive, trcll arranged, and well kept, but, like all other 
admiuihie upon the luppoutiun of ao autiquity for the rauaeums which I knuU', straitened for room. The 
human race far beyond any space of time hitherto Scandifiavian Fauna surprised me by the abundance of 
dreamt of m the cose; for otherwise, how could the its species in atmeut all the orders of mammals and 
variations be carried to the very great extent whieb we birds, considering how feW animals had met my eyes in 
tee in nature 7 the oonrse of my journey. The truth U, as formerly 

Through Profossor Kitzios 1 became acquainted with hinted, the species are numerous, and only the number 
Mr Bagge, one of the principal booksellers in Stock- of individual animals small iWhutefore of course Sweden 
holm, a man who graces his ptedession hy a learned makes a better appearance in a zoological museum than 
eduoation, hy lively talents, and an amiable character. In Die fields or w^s. The ewimiolng and rapacious 
Jh his shop the abundaoee of Qeiman, French, end birds an in great variety; the glires numerous; then< 
Eogliab books ganre mo sm idea of the hteratore in are seTcrol Varied d vox, some large felinte (as the 
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lyjix), and a few lieaTers. The tetraonidaj flgnre largely 
in thelollection (uock of the wood, b^k-cock, ptarnii- 
gart),ahd here the varietieaof aeaaon-pliimage help out 
the multitude of objects, as well as the IntaeSt of the 
collection. An eccentricity worthy ot spjme notice was 
a cross between the black-ccick and ptarthigan. 

I had some conversation with dProfieisor liovdn re¬ 
garding the proofs which exist of reoent and continued 
change in the relative letn^'pf sea and land in Scandi¬ 
navia. Like all northern men. sidehoei be was well 
aware of the facts bearing upon this subject^ apd had 
given his accession to the conclusion now genercdly ar¬ 
rived at, that the phenomena depend upon a rise of the 
laud, not a depression of the sea. Since Professor Play¬ 
fair made his famous remark, that a depression of the 
son cannot he of a local nature, while an uprise of the 
land may be so, the superior probability of the latter 
phenomenon has been generr&y seen and admitted. 
The conclusion was clenched by the actually observed 
uprise of a large tract in Chili in 1820, and by the ascer¬ 
tained rising and falling in recent times of a part of 
the coast of Baples.' I readily admitted to Professor 
Loven the value of the facts observed with res^Kict to 
the level of the Baltic, the force of Playfair's remark, 
and the importance of the observations in South Ame¬ 
rica and Italy. Still, I said, there was a source of pos- 
siblo fallacy open regarding the level of the Bsdtic, 
which 1 was surprised had not as yet been thought of. 
The Baltic was an inland sga, and it was ascertained 
that inland seas do not always maintain the same mean 
level as the outer ocean. It was remarkable that not one 
of the observations of the Scandinavian investigators, 
nor of those instituted by Professor Joiinston and Sir 
Charles Lyell, was made beyond the space within which 
the inland and tideless cliaracter of this sea prevails. As 
cases showing the inequality iu question, reference may 
Iw made to tlie Red Sea, found by .M. Lepere to he 264 
feet above the level of the Mediterranean. The Medi¬ 
terranean itself has been set down by a French survey¬ 
ing party as within two feet of the level of the ocean at 
Amsterdam—a difference too small to have any stress 
laid upon it; but it is a startling fact that three diffe¬ 
rent snrveys of- the most rigid character assigned diffe¬ 
rences between the levels of the Adriatic and Mediter¬ 
ranean, revolving a very little way from a mean of 84 
metres, or about 26 feet, tite Adriatic being, like the 
Red Sea, at the suimrior height.* Considering, indeed^ 
the nature of this evidence, wo cannot be rigidly certain 
that these differences arc as they, appear. They are, 
however, snffleient to give us reason for supposing that 
tlio Baltic—the tliroat of a vast number of rivers (the 
fifth part of Burope is drained Into it),'and furnished 
with but narrow communications towards the outer 
ocean—may heretofore have been kept lip at a some¬ 
what higher level than the ocean; a condition to which 
its ten]X)cr8te (dime is of course fovourable. S'rom 
changes in the natural drainage of the basin, whether 
from variations of climate or oiOierwise, from a clf»ring 
of the channels of coiminnnicatioh, or some other local 
causes, the abnormal level may be diminishing, and 
hence it may be that so many parts are shallowing, and 
so many rooks formerly submerged are coming above 
the surface. All tills is purely hypoth^qal;f but I 
submitted fe> Mr Xxivdh that* it makes but a case for 
inquiry, because it is not Comfortable to sit down with 
a conmusion on a aoientifle kftbJeCt While toy source of 
fallacy stands yawHlag behind ifa, I proposed, wMb all 
deference, that the Aepmmyof.. Sciences should endea¬ 
vour to indu<» tto to execute a teveHingi 

survey from ttie mefittm bf the sea at ^adhiem 
to the ordinary or hiedibm level M'the Gulf of Bothuta, 
with a view to asCertsipibg if these were idemtickl i iu 

t-BuiaiboMl’sAsio Central*, H. Ml. ; 

f it znpst ii«) ha admitted tliat the dtatbMdsigoi; ms BSUio 1» 
only annouiuwd In asme putiint tbS 0(H>*t, not Ji WO. As whole 
el the OermoB sfaian, Ifr lastanee, is sabi to lM|tea)r.no.nwrIc of 
ebango. I do unt; howevar.'lM ^ amuind that 1^^ nitlilM. 
ttonmm»|dtsn(Mnsnaasisim»e*»bestltytiWiBsiitaWlslirtt. ' 


which eVeiit of course tlie conclusion would stand good 
as at present', whereas a (mntrary result, if at. to con¬ 
siderable in degree, would show Oiat the obmrved facte 
were liable to be accounted for without necessarily pre- 
euraing a movement of the land. The learned j^fmsor 
wasu.at first exceedingly unwillifig to.entertain my 
douDts ; but be at length admitted their wei^t^ and 
uodertook to make a report on the Subject to die Aca- . 
demy, and for this 1 supplied him with-the materials 
Of the result I have as yet heard nothing -, but at least, 

1 trust, I may take this means of warning to who feel 
an interest in the subject against a too implicit trust in 
the theories which have been somewhat over - confi¬ 
dently, if I may not say somewhat arrogantly, main¬ 
tained with regard to the changes of the apparent level 
of the Baltic. 

Some of the external features of Stockholm are cha- . 
racteriatiepf the social and economical cundiUon of the 
country. Li Drottning’s Gaden, and other principal 
streets, we see many good bouses, elegantly ftoished.' 
The shop windows betray sufficiently the prevalence of 
luxurious habits’among the people. But these streets 
are at the same time destitute of side pavement { toere 
is no gas-light; and the fact of there being no water in¬ 
troduced into houses is occasiontoy announced through 
one of tile most fastidibns of the senses. Unfortunately 
for Stockholm, an os or gravel ridge runs through it, 
affording a ready supply of round stones wherewith to 
pave the streets. 1 say unfortubatelyi because the 
authorities might otherwise have been obliged to obtiun 
squared blocks for that purpose. As it is, you walk along 
a tablet composed of egg-shaped pebbles, very pretty to 
look upon, but a penance for the feet not much less 
harassing than tlie unbuiled peas. Carriages roll over 
this pave with a deafening rattle, so that conversation 
with the companion of your walk is impossible. If rain 
fall at the time, you have to take the very middle of 
the street, in order to have some chance of escaping a 
series of cascades descending from the several houses: 
through wooden tubes, the lower extremities of which 
are turned outwards, to make their contents full free of ! 
tlie walls. You see, in short, that there is much devo¬ 
tion to elegance and luxury, but little combined move¬ 
ment for utility or conveniency. As at Co|»nhagen, 
street improvements are impeded by the stupidity of ■ 
the authorities. It must be admitted, however, that ' 
a beginning is now making. At the time of my visit, .' ; 
the workmen were commencing a side pavement in 
Drottaing’i Gaden, and I believe t was one of the first 
persons who passed over the first completed portioa 

The gaiety for which Stockholm is remarkable does 
not depend so much upon the wealth of the people—for 
this is a rare (Mmmodiiy’everywhere in the north-^-aB 
upon the multitude of half-idle notdes and officials imn- 
centrated in the city. Tluring winter, the theatres and 
oipcra, the numerous bails tod private evening parties, 
enable the Swedish sybarite to escape from the tedium 
of his own society every night. A person of good fashion 
may often bp at three pu'ties in one evening if be 
chtoses. The universal B*elf-indulgence must be re¬ 
garded as the mark of a particular stage in social pro¬ 
gress, thtough which. Engltod passed a good many . 
years sga It is the state of a nation j^ially en- ; 
lightened, whioh has never had any great social oak- | 
mities or Strug^es, and which dreads nothing. £veit ::i 
: (kridink is terrors of the slave ques¬ 

tion, fikigltod is grave, thoughtful, and energetic for 
’.Improvehiehtt, because it is sensible of a constant danger 
if Ghar^m'andthe appalling demcirtoBatioa of italov|;esb 
ciSsSi Sweden thinks of nothliijg of the kind, iabto^ 
tod gay, as Kn^hd was about tto ' 

sfistoely ever heto of any |itj^e'i>ipim6d movematit 'fn 
this country^ Its nobtes ato gentef sq^e nmier litfird of 
as interesting themsrites in 

bestirring.' theteSdViW' th 'p>t(tobte - Af d toh-':):; 

scribihg for Idl of uharitahie 
Bnglamd ;are; '<hter.g«Mit..£^ir*.fiiiater, wlt&'.'perhapsi 
sixty thowwnd a yes4 prohahly does net spend one . 
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pound of that enormous income in promoting objects 
Rir the bene/ll of the iioblic. These things nre not 
^hougiit of hero. How far different tlie faimiou is in 
Rritani, the ni-coutits of expenditure of every man tliere 
Who is in tolerably easy citcumitsbces, end has the 
usual feelings of hufaon unture, can well testify. ^ 

Sweden being in must respects a prosperous and 
Improving eountrf, under a government practically 
mild, it follows that reforming polities arc not in great 
vigour amongst tlie bulk of the people. In the crisis 
of I84S, a party of this complexion strained to etfect 
some ehanges in tlie legislative system, which is by 
no means a good one; but they could not agree about 
what siiould be demanded, until the time of reaction 
came, and hence Sweden presents no exception to the 
universal failure of democracy on that occaiiion through* 
out Europe. It appeared to me that the cliaracter and 
conduct (it the king and his family form at unco the 
most conservative influence at present in Sweden, and 
the best guarantee for gradual mid safe reforms. The 
king is a kind-hearted and conscientious man, nnfeign- 
edly anxious fur tiie good of his ih'ople. Witliuut 
striking talents, he la snfflciently enlightened to have 
formed just views of policy, and tliese he rarries out lus 
far as is practiealdc. It will lie to many readers saving 
a great deal if 1 say that King Oscar is avowedly a 
great admirer of England. His queen, who is a grand¬ 
daughter of .Joscphuie, is described as a most amiable 
and sensible woman. They hav(> a fine young family, 
headed by a prince of about fonr-and-twenty. They 
eonduct tlieir court upon a sum little exceeding sixty 
tlioiisnnd a year, mid study to set an example of quiet, 
respeetable hviug to their somewliat over-gay subjerts. 
It IS most inteiX'stiiig to a stranger in Stookhuhii to And 
that a ninnarcli mid liis flimily may become, in conse¬ 
quence of tlieir own conduct, the objects of so much 
esteem and reg.ird among tlie people. Iluring all the 
time of my residence there I never heard an unkind 
or slighting word regarding the king. The only 
fault ever liintud at is hw being possibly too easy mid 
f.iiuiliar with his subjects—a fault, however, admitted 
to spring from the very goodness of his nature, lie 
walka every morning for a short time behire his palace, 
ready to receive petitiuus ftom tlie Iiuniblest person 
wlio may approach liim. lie often drives tlirough the 
streets with a single servant. There seems to be a no¬ 
tion that his good-nature and condescension are a littlo 
abused by impudent end worthless people, but no other 
fault is eited. I was told that if the court li.id licen 
at Stockholm at the time of my visit, it would liavc 
been the siraplost matter of course that 1 should be 
taken to see and converse with tiie king. When 1 e.on- 
sulcred that men of my profession and station in life in 
England never so much as dream of coming in contact 
witli native riiyalty, I was deeply impressed with the 
]iceuhanty attributed to the Swedish court, and the 
diflbrence iu this respect between it ami the courts of 
greater sovereigns. 

Muuh discussion was exdtcd a few years ago by the 
account which Mr laiing gave of the vast amount of 
crime in Sweden. It was, 1 believe, pretty satisfactorily 
made out tliat the country is not so renuwkablo in ibis 
respect as unexplained statistics wonld seem to show.* 
But what Mr laiing stated regarding erne department of 
morals in Stockholm was, I am assured, not far from the 
trutii. There is a degree of licentiousness in this City far 
beyond anything evei^iowii in our country, even in the 


* acFWiI w jt to Pprscll, in his' Statistics of HwMloa’ ( Bsim, Stock- 
liulni, ifrM), the rniMni of the aUiming scooiints wbicb have hern 
given lit cimio in that coimtrjr is, that the teUes oil which these 
HtHinimts an' hased inrliidn, os eriihea, a vast niuaher or ntfenciis 
iQtrmng little er no uiipItude—asIrBspiuiMisoafarasts, tiiiuRgUng, 
illicit nai igntinn, noglcrt of owndtiig of roads, arglect of fcnolag, of 
»skyds,' (if snow |i|t>ug1iing, non-ai'peorance at tiros in the wisids, 
cat at public (bttiua nhi-n eunimom'd, slieltcriiie at vsgabands, 
lomhig lopso of cattle, and usiiig of nastainiwd inuat'iiTas. My oWU 
IwprSMjaiahi, lh»t the bui-ies, goneistly npenklng, aic^n Inoiba- 
*’** peophit and that the sonmly to Me and pisworty 

mt1Mpimtjyussgmtas1aimyown.fliu>tgieatsr. > 


reign of Charles IL I was furnished with an apthentio 
document showing the number of illegitimate li rths, in 
proportion to the entire number, to be, in the pansli of 
Maria, 42 per cent.; in tiiat at Ulrica Kleanora, 61 per 
cent.; in Clara, 59; in Jacob’s and Joiin’s, 62; iu Ca- 
thoven, 68; in Hcdnig Eieanora, 81; ami in St Rieolas, 
82 per cent. Tliese returns are understood to be affected 
by the flocking of women from the country to be deli¬ 
vered iu the rity; but it cannot be in any great degree. 
As connected with this subject may he mentioned tlie 
Bams-huset, or Children’s House, one of the greatest 
institutions of Stockholm, into which a vast portion of 
the progeny of licentiousness ere received. One ar¬ 
rangement, by wliich an infant is received liere for 100 
dollars banco (L.8, 6s. Sd. sterling), and never more 
beard of, ti^ms like holding out a license to trans¬ 
gression. Female indiflTcrenee to virtue spreads much 
higher in society tlian is the case, except in a very 
limited degree, in England—a fact of which 8eviT.ii 
striking illustrations were related to me. It is hard to 
imagine of the neat, dean-looking servant-girls (jitqai) 
whom one sees tripping along the streets in their black 
bodices and aprons, and with uncupped heads, that not 
one of them, or only one lioro and tliere as an exci'p- 
tion, has the first and chief of female virtues rooted in 
tier lieart. Yet such is tHc fact. I am even assun^d 
that it IS not uncommon for the peasantry to send tlieir 
best-looking daughters to Stockholm, with prci isely 
those exiieetat'ons which Margery in ‘ Love m a Village ’ 
hints at in her contemplated migration to London. 'rb(> 
only special reason I lieiinl assigned for the li(>eiitums- 
ness of Stockholm is the great number of military and 
other officiid persons living tliere, with incomes suffi¬ 
cient to give them the run of tlio gaieties of the town 
(a lieutenant has L.28 a year), but not to enable tliem to 
maintain independent housekeeping. Tlie inercxintilc 
classes are, however, as deeply dyed in tins guilt as the 
government emplo^ti,. It is a distressing subject, whicli 
1 must not dilate upon; but I may remark that the 
very laxity which is to be complained of somewliat 
softens tlie results, as the guilty, not feeling themsclvi s 
indignniitty thrown off" by society, as they are in Eng¬ 
land, do not so entirely lose tlieir own respect as witii 
us, and consequently continue to observe more external 
decency. We do not And among them that ab.xiidon- 
ment to drink, tliat fearfally rapid course of deprava¬ 
tion, and tliat inevitable shortening of existence, wliicb 
are the dire consequeiiees of tlie loss of female virtue lu 
Kiigland, primarily through the very efficacy of tlio vir¬ 
tuous principle itself. 

Fart of my lost morning in Stockholm was spent lu a 
visit to tlio hospital, through wliicli l)r liuss eondneh d 
me witli much (‘uurtesy, but 1 found notlimg to re¬ 
mark besides one somewhat startling ciruninstiinco— the 
mixture of fever patients with otiiers. Tho pliysicians 
believe that by tills plan the virulence of fever is dinii- 
nished, and that it consequently becomes less conta¬ 
gious—an opinion, I need scarcely say, altogether at 
variance with the more extensive and accurate exp(‘- 
rience of French and Englisli hospitals. Another por¬ 
tion of the same time was devoted to setdng the royal 
printing-offioe, under the care of Mr Forstedt. As this 
must needs be the principal bogAiykkefie in Sweden, 
I was chrious to ieam the amount of its power. It lias 
one double-cylinder printing-machine, and one flat 
pressure awhine capable of printing only a single sid(> 
at a timet besides which there are a few iiand print¬ 
ing-presses of various constmutions. Mr Norstedt adds 
tinower business, having a bathing esteblisbment on 
the adjoining border of the lake, I found it a littlq 
square of wooden construction, containing hot and cold 
baths, and cots for undiossing, while the centre of the 
quadrangle was a general plunge and swimming bath, 
supplied by a constant flow of tliO waters of the lake, as 
they hero pass on to their outlet. The cfnly other pub¬ 
lic place of any note which I visiM in Stockholm was 
tlie apartment of tho celebrated Iferxclius, in tlie build¬ 
ings of tlie Academy of Sciences. It consists of a suite 
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of reodest-Vooking roorai, where his excelleht chemicil 
apparati fe is still kept The recent loss of this epiineiit 
man was an irreparable blow to Sweden^ 

III Stockholm, as in every other part of Swedes 'iitited 
by sie, I remarked bow slow the workhi^>]^pio tSiai 
in tbeif movements, and how iheffectuai is mu^ of 
tlioir labour. A gentleman who visiti^ Stockholm the 
month before me, makes the Same remark respecting 
working-men. He watched thO operatiohs attend¬ 
ing the bnilding of a'row of‘ bouses opposite his 
lodging, and became convinOed tliat four English Would 
do tlie work of ten Swedish operatives. They did 
not appear to have any foreman to keep them at their 
duty; and after applying their labour for a few 
minutes, would stop for thme or four more to hold a 
conversation with some passing lounger or looker>om 
Two men, he observed, were required to plane a piece 
of wood, wh'ere one man would suffice in England. He 
was surprised at the small progress made in eight days. 
The men earn about one shilling English a day; but 
English workmen would, lie thinks, be preferable at 
double the wages. Their way of living looked comfort¬ 
less. At eight in the rooming the workman went to 
the nearest provision-shop and bought a pickled her¬ 
ring, which, with a rye-biscuit and a little buttermilk, 
costing in all about an English penny, constitnted liis 
breakfast. Each ate it sitting on tho ground, usually 
with a newspaper or panaplilet spread before liim. The 
observer looked with special care to the business of 
ship-building, with which he was conversant, being 
himself a Hull sliipowner. He became convinced that, 
in fair competition, the English has nothing to fear from 
tlie Swedish ship-builder, if the workmen and masters 
will only ‘ pull togetlter.’ Such Observations should 
fend to reassure those amongst ourselves who apprehend 
great evils from free trade, not merely in matters where 
handcrafts arc concerned, but in agriculture. We hear 
much of the low wages of artisans and field-labourers 
in Sweden and other continental countries, and of their 
other various advantages for supplying grain and other 
articles to Britain; but we do not hear at the same 
time of the small amount of work done for the low 
wages, or of the backward state of all instrumental 
i means of labour, as well as (most important p-orticular 
of all) the small mental aptitude of these nations for 
any kind of industrial enterprise. I could-not under¬ 
take to prove that this is a sufficient offset against the 
superior taxation of England; but it is certainly a con¬ 
sideration which ought to be borne in mind, and I be¬ 
lieve it is one of no small importance in the case. 

Wliile provisions are generally cheap in Sweden, 
nearly oil articles of clothing are dear, but this is solely 
on account of the restrictions put upon tntde. The 
eager efforts to encourage native manufactures tell 
upon the comfort of the people to a degree painful to 
contemplate. They are fond of English clothing, on 
account of its fine quality; but it is placed under a duty 
which utterly forbids its being attained thcough legi¬ 
timate cliannels. The upper and middle classes are, 
nevertheless, constantly seen (dotbed in the silk and 
woollen goods of Great Britain. These articles are of 
course smuggled in vast quantities into the countr}'. 
It is beyond the power of any preventive serviee tci ex- 
clude anything the smuggling' of which hu so ^ 
bounty placed upon it; aud it hi' impoi^ble fijr- aiiy go- ■ 
vernment to detect m puaish tbe^ ia . which so strong 
a popular iaterest is emc^ned. beaid at Gottenbutg 
of an attack by the chStiMahouseraathorifies bU a doth- ; 
shop supposed to contain goods; Tho^h^ 

rose half firantia at t&e ^bggbi^tad hy iaere 
around the guUty 8 pot, pre«na(»d.Bie 
' executed, to aayetemofdeai^ 
moi<e Of less ixitrapted, tor ii m inIposriUel to t<dl 
goods at the prito iiffer^ byb ,fp paymebt of dutyj i 
where so many are offering iitoto %hdy»r;cdihtea^ 
Vantages. The prices hefetoh^etor 
higher tlian would be necessm'g if ihe gitodt oeian fitoit]^^^^ 
'into the country. You will pay le; aa ell felr shirting 


whiiffi is sold ia England at 9d., and 4|; gdi Jier yard for 
lutestring which in England would not'' be Sipeve 2s. 9d. 
The fact is, that the only efiect of this iyratlOnBl proce¬ 
dure of the government is to fill the pookets of a few 
speculative traders, at the expense af infinite suffering 
to thPpeople at large—that iieople wliora the restriotioua 
are professedly designed to serve aiidsbeneflL 


THE MAGIG MIKUOB. 

*Pnan,ingennous girl!' exclaimed Henry Bivers with 
rapturous enthusiasm as he kissed for at least the 
twentieth time a perfumed note wliicti he had received 
about half aU hour previously; ‘what a tenderness and 
gr.acG; what a contempt, or rather forgetfulness, of 
mere extrinsic advantages breathes tlirough the charm¬ 
ing delicacy and reserve of these dear lines! And I, 
mistrusting infidel that I was, to delay the offer of my ’ 
hand till the “ Gazette” officially announced my colonial 
appointment, lest, ibrsooth, Ellen Danvers should, on 
account of the want, on my juirt, of a sufficiently hand¬ 
some income, decline the proposal she has so frankly, so 
gracefully accepted! I would wager my existence that 
when she perused my letter, the fact of eight hundred 
pounds per annum having been added to my previously 
very modest revenue did not so much as glance across 
her mind, far less influence in the slightest manner her 
acceptance of my suit. Beautiful Ellen I what would T 
give to have been present when the modest gratitude, 
:tlie amiable confidence which dictated her written reply 
rose in gentle murmurs to her lips, and flostied with 
radiant eloquence from the clear depths of her dark- 
blue eyes I ’ 

Mr Henry Rivers, who was seated at his solitary 
dessert, here paused in his passionate soliloquy to lielp 
himself to a glass of ’.vine and some grapes. I liaii 
better improve the interval which elapsed ere he re¬ 
sumed Ilia rhapsodies to jot down a few piirticnlars 
relative to his parentage, education, and present posi¬ 
tion in the world. 

Henry Rivers, then, was tlie third son of a highly- 
respectable countey solicitor, who, fancying he dis¬ 
cerned in him the material of which ehanccliors and 
chief-justices are fashioned, sent him at the proper age 
to ‘ eat his terms’ in Lincoln’s Inn. This stage of the 
Journey towards the woolsack Mr Henry Rivers per¬ 
formed in a very efficient manner indeed, and he was 
in due time called to tlie bar by the benchers of that 
distinguished and venerable inn of court, 'Whether, 
however, .his respectable iwrent had, witli excusable 
partiality, overrated iiis forensic aptitude, or wlictlier 
the attorneys of tlie Queen’s Bench had entered into a 
conspiracy to ignore the . young gentleman’s abilities, 
certain it is that exceedingly few briefs found their way 
into his hands. About five years after he hod assumed 
the wig and gown, Mr Rivers, senior, departed this life, 
bequeathing his excellent busiiiess to his two eldest 
sons, and two hundred' pounds per annum in ground- 
rents to his favourite Henry. The still youthful liarris- 
ter, ainidst his grief for the loss of so indulgent a father, 
felt wonderful^ oongoted by toe reflection that the 
means of a future dCceut maintenance did not depend 
upon toe exertions of ids own brain, in which organ, 
bis modesty had for some time whispered, .<oo great re-. 
iiauee' miBht not in prudence to be placed. Not that 
Henry Biters was defiicient iu average ability, or un- 
'‘posaesaed of talent of a eeitoin kind, only it did not hapn 
pea to bc of tile kind suited to the profession chlMRSl for ' 
hinii Hia imaginatiob especially was a very brilliaal. 
ind ebttld at a moment’s notice 
' « Ctotba tbs palpablo and the famfiisr 
WitUgSidsittexhalatiteDSafthedaint)^' 

d: faculty vto,jcto ih *n argument bpon' a. dettmirer, 
wouMt'U may be easily OffiBitoived,.prqve in tlie 

way than othiSrwisa. BtlRtoKthes to exjfite bis'already 
overheated fanny, mid, wltodraw-hto ffitod toom the de- 
study hf ‘ Colm ZMit 6 h,'''liiebad ttfanaged; 
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■ Sir Edwiird'Aytoun entered, and it woe marreliodil j 
howrapi J ft change the noble lotd’a features underwent 

*My dear Sir Edward, I am «o glad to seeyouli ,1 
have been longing to trik over your huit night’s speewh; 
It wafti-you know I ani not in the habit of flftttaring^—ft 
first-rate thing. Palmerston was delisted with it. He 
had intended, I know^ to speak but hiit''^hen 

you had concluded, that no&ing rwaai^waato he ^dL’ 

Sir Edward bowed, and looked ple8«6d.; ^He did not, 
however, reply^ but sUehtly kept his seat in. an expec¬ 
tant attitude and maanef which no secretoytof state 
could possibly misunderstand. Gomparatively young as 
he was in years, the baronet was already,far t^ old in 
public life to be amused or diverted from his purpose 
by empty eompUments. 

*I suppose,. Sir Edward,’ said the minister after an 
embarrassed pause, ‘ you have called respecting the ap¬ 
pointment you have solicited for—for’—- 

‘ Mr Henry Rivers,’ suggested the baronet. 

‘ Yes, Rivers. Are you very desirous of obtaining it 
for him, because I had portly promised it .to’-—— 

‘ 1 am desirous,’ interrupted Sir Edward tartly, ‘ that 
your lordship should oblige me in tills matter. It is, I 
think, a favour to whicli my unvarying support of tlie 
administration fully entitles me.’ ' 

‘ Excellent man! true-hearted ftiend 1 ’ cgaculated 
Henry Kivers, averting for an instant—as, gazing upon 
the ceiling, he appeared to contemplate the altitude of 
Sir Edward's merits—his eyes from the mltwr,' this is 
indeed friendship in its true essence. Here, too, there 
is no disguise, no false colouring.’ lie looked triumph¬ 
antly at his aunt; but observing, to his great surprise, 
that tliat lady’s countenance still rctftined the cold, 
cynical expression it had lately assumed, turned again 
to the magic glass. 

He must have missed a sentence or two, fot the noble 
lord was saying, ‘ Quito an undistinguished man, 1 un- 
derstiind, though called to the bar five or six years ago ; 
has never, I believe, held a briefdid 1 not so under¬ 
stand yon, Mr Quill?’ 

* Four only in five years, my I(^. The last he held' 
w.T,s in a pauper-removal case, whehhislavir was corrected 
by an aiderman, before whOin the matter was argued.’ 

‘ Confound the fellow I' muttered Mr Henry Rivers, 
colouring at the same time to tiie very tips of,his ears: 

‘ how came lie to know thiMI I wonder?’ 

‘This colonial office,’ interposed Sir Edward, ‘m- 
qniros, I believe, no remarkable ability in the person 
filling it. If it did, believe me I should hesitate greatly 
in asking it for Henry Rivers. He is a young man ot 
1 have DO doubt, good principle; -but as to great quick¬ 
ness of intellect, that is quite out of the question.’ 

TJie holder of the luajdc glass turned his face 
stealthily towards ids aunt, but snatched it swiftly 
back .18 Ids eye encountered tlie mocking, triumphant 
smile which curled bet lip. 

* If you press it,’ rqjoined the minister, * we roust 
oblige you; but really, since the person to bo benefited 
is so mere a nobody 

‘ Your lordship mistake* the matter’ interrupted the 
baronet; ‘ I care very little..about Henry Rivers, though 
I believe him to be a worthy fellow enough i hut the 
fact is, his brothers, the attorneys, ftlre busy,' influential 


support, as I unquesti(»?3^should it this appointment 
were not conferred their somewhat feather-headed 
brother!’ ' ■ ■■' i.' 

‘Enough—enough I he must have ^•appOioteeht. 
Send liim a civil tpessage from mer ftnd say. 1 will 
appoint an interview with hint brfore hei feaves ^e 
country.’. . 

‘ I Will; aqeompanied by roy very best oongratolatory 
Compliments, Gela vft sans dire.* ' 

Henry Rivers laid down tlte magic miridr. This, 
then, was his -the man fet whose sine^ty of 
soul he wotfid have pledged his life 1 Never would 
place faith hi mortu man ^UhtiHOeTeri A few mi¬ 


nutes’ reflection and a glance at tiie f Gazette,’ which 
was lying on the table, suggtsited other iihqughtB. ‘ Sir 
Edward has (xrtainly rendered me an es8entiad.te^’'fe^I 
and what he said was perhaps, after aU, ttOt , entirely^ 
incorrect! and yet I can no longerriook UT feel 

towaifls him as I did. Confound the mirroift’ h* ex¬ 
claimed with sudden passion, and .asaif about to dgish 
it on the ground. ‘ Aunt Barbara wfts right—with re¬ 
gard at least to male friendships,’ he added, restraining 
himself, and speaking more mmly. ‘ But tiie love of 
a maiden for her betrothed—the gentle guilelesSness of 
a virgin heart palpitating with the pure and sweet emo¬ 
tions of a first affection; these feelings caught from 
heaven, unstained of earth, cminot be too nearly con- 11 
.tcmplated—too minutely analysed!’ Once more his j 
breath thrice dimmed the. magic glass: then, 

* Jaike the mturnur of a drcjuiii 
Ho breathed /(er oamo,* | 

aecompanied by a wish to witness all that passed from 
the receipt of his marriage-offer rill the answer was 
despatched. 

The wizard depths of the mirror, instantly disolosneil 
a handsomely-furnished sitting-room, opening with 
French windows upon a shrubtery and flower garden, 
througti wbicli presently entered beautiful Ellen Dan¬ 
vers, attired in an elegant wMte mo>'>>teg-dres8, aud 
witli a bouquet of briltiant flowers in her hand. A 
servant approached, presented a letter —the letter—and 
retired. Ellen Danvers placed the flowers upon a 
marUe stand, and glancing curiously at the seal, abllst 
a charming blush mantled her fine features, with some 
precipitation removed the envelope. 

The blush deepened as she read, till its hue mocked 
that of tlie freshly-gathered roses by her side; a bright 
sinile parted her sweet lips, and a soft, low sigh, as she 
seated herself in pensive mood aud attitude, cscajicd 
her genrie bosom. 

‘ Thrice-blessed mirror!’ 

She was roused from her reverie by the entrance of 
her sister Marian, a gay, light-hearted damsel, about two 
years younger tlian herself. 

‘Eilen, jMipa wishes to see you in the library. He 
looks as grave as n bishop. Mamma seems equally 

solemn, and you- Why, Elien, your eyes are filled 

with tears I What, for mercy’s sake, can it all mean ? ’ 

‘ Read this, Marian,’ said Ellen, proffering the letter, 
and passing at the. same time an arm round her sis¬ 
ter’s waist ‘ Papa has doubtless received u companion 
epistle.’ 

Marian read, and when she had finished, exclaimed,' 
with a kind of regretful archness—* A proposal of mar¬ 
riage from Mr Rivers, as I’m alive ! No wonder every¬ 
body seems struck of a heap f But I forbid the banns 1’ 

‘ Do youj Marian.} and for what reason ?' 

‘ Reason, Ellen 1 as if reason bad So much to do with 
these affairs 1 In the first jdace, then, you would have 
to leave us ; in the next, he is noriiing like so hmid- 
sorae as Frank Mildmay, Ah, that blush, Ellen I Need 
I ftirthef explain why tliese banns must be forbidden ? ’ 

‘Mr Mildmay.;Mariatt,i8 out of the qnestiqD. Paiai 
has, yob know, fmrhidden hit addresses, and I entirely 
acquiesce itt bis decision.’ v - 

M wisli Caroline aadi Fwmy were at home. It’s m^ 
iaipresshm,’ added Harlan ‘that Mr Kivers fe 

hitm:^a^e4'i'’''' 

*Noofenfe. yqti silly madcap! A little round-shoul- ■ 

iloi*U/^ TUMpHonA 

‘<TheAev.liftb glass 

A servant emtertri, iterated Mr Danvete’ desire fet 
Ella’s jpresence in the Uhrary^, and the 
■robra...' 

' A. moment ^tinBijM .'.Ubri^. .wltU. Mr 

and Danvers EUei! .uid H seated in council. 

answer we.; 

:make;to'thift:rw9#iC^^^'8t'lp«aflH "■ ■■ 

head'/nor imme-;: 

djwSHyxej^t Atlut site said, ‘Bb you not Hiink, 
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pKp$t, i ; 4 m t()b yoling iu yel ’fw eo very s^ui an 

. *.»You are otto-and ■'<!twent;y jffflwi of age, and your 
,nA>lsIier MM, 1 think, U .tweivenpr^li younger than that 
' w^a wei#m inas^ieA'A Ja olgedttou to 

'‘t}ia.|^IN 3 * 4 l of o 

* But, |»iia, I have seon eo little of him, tlvet 1-^ 
.Eeallyyou toustded^’-&r:''mei’, 

Vfou do itot ditUhe Mffl) idjriilleQ* 

: ^ {ii^ tuetnxa'a i (^rtainl^ I eateem luni,tuid as 

' an: Sc^tiaintaReB, tether like him: aothiag more/ , 
Acoinfsed;tMtror: 

if lt is, I l^lnkj a VBiy eiigihle mahdi,’ said Mr Dan- 
verSt ‘fora gjirlerithott do not think it 

at alt esseUtid to inarided' happiness that the Jady 
shonld be at fitst >that is oailed hi. loyO with tlie gentle- 
man;, 'Yoa ii(d|i;.«)ake a good and alihctionate :wife^of 
tliat, Ellen, t am qaite suie- By the appointment con¬ 
ferred upon him, and which it, you know, gazetted, Mr 
Bivert’ income is now at least a thoiuand a yearl and 
that, where you are ^ing ’—- 7 - . 

‘■Papa!’ - ■ 

Wal, whore at all events he is going, will thiuhtain 
a handsome establishmenti Thw his character is 
unexceptionable, and. his temper one ^M the easiest in 
the world. Altogether, Ellen, I think yon have drawn a 
fair prize in the matrimonial lottery.’ . 

‘ The climate is very healifljy, I h{iliete?| said Mrs 
Danvers. . ■■ 

‘ Eqtirely ; and society there is of a somewhat 
high cast for a colony,’ 

*1 suppose,’ said Ellen Danvers, blnsbing still more 
deeply than before,-‘from Mr Bivers’ official position, 
his—k'is wife will take precedence after the lady of the 
JieutenaDt-governor?’■ 

‘Certainly, Ellen—no doubt about it,’ replied Mr 
Danvers with a quiet smile. ‘Noa', run away and 
write your answer ; mine wiU be ready in two or three 
minutes.’ . ‘ , 

,The young ladies tripped ofiC tO another apartment, 
follow^ by their mother; and a change of scene imme¬ 
diately exhibited Ellen seated at a writing-desk, and 
endeaVouidng, whilst Marian peeped over her Shoulder, 
to indite a mting acceptance of Mr Bivers’ passionate 
proposal But the task seemed an endless one. Sheet i 
' after sheet of note-paper was wasted in vain attempts; 
hut ultiniately she placed a rough draft for approval in 
her mother's hands. : 

* Ear too s^, too cold, too formal, EUen. This will 
never do.’ 

‘ Then pray, mamma, write it yourself, and 1 will 
copy it.’ 

Mrs Daiivers complted; and the missive which had 
so charmed Mr Bivm was, after some eracodations by 
Marian, fairly coiiied and subscribed by Ellen Danvers. 

‘ Heigbo!' idghed the sfeaiioed bride as the tiiree left 
the apartment. ‘ Nb doubt ybti and psipa know best ^ 
but I do wish 1 could reciprocate a little more warmly 
the jkidr ’ gentleman’s veh&ent passion fwr insensible, 
mid, Ifear; U(d: ovetrgratefei tt^ 

; * Eou wHl be a happy Ellen,’ replied Mrs Dan¬ 
vers, ‘imd Bivers will be a fertniiate husband.’ The 
door closed, apd the glass was a tdank. : V 

‘Infernal.itratferI’ exclaimed Henry Blv^HS;. whose: 
fierce emoKt^ dtikiiiig the scSites unrolled befej^ himl 
have but attempted tb descrihe-^tihfer- 

nal tehtor i you have robbed lovA life^ cf kU:U^ 

Frank Mildinay tool Z;:bave seen.mfe:Hie^ 
man, idiot that I waa to araB mysi^;bf aiich dbvllfelt 
: agency 1’ and again seiiBhg the mitToc, he dashed It. 
ibriously beneath the fllB-EWte. ~ 

; The crash of the glass was echoed by ilie vedoB M! 
"Aunt Barbara, exclfuming at its shrUUtt pitch, as ahef * 
sheok her nephew roughlyt)^ the arm, ‘Cmod IwafeiS, 
HfeuMrj What do you' mead si^mffiing'deoanten In 
that frantic way?’. y. V. ■ 

‘ Deesutefe, AdntBarbudt’ stemmetedHenry Bivets,, 


Sterting to M* feh and thorougtily bewildered,; ‘ wasn’t 
it fee .mirror?’.;' , . 

‘The mitrorl v Henry, Henry, you have been taking 
too much wine. I.left fee room only about half an hour 
ago, .and on my r^urn, behold you are pitching decan¬ 
ters Into the firei’ 

. .^ It was a,dream, feen, feank God! Aunt Barbara, 

C oti were quite ;l^ht;^Bud now, if you please, let ns 
avetea,’.. 

Aboc^eight years after these events Mr Henry Rivers 
wasseated on a pleasant summer evening beneath a 
veranda of trellis-work, festooned and canopied with 
gorgeous flowers, watching with calm delight the gam¬ 
bols of his three charming children. Near him sat his 
still ^nutifUl wife, turning over a file of English news¬ 
papers that had Just arrived. Ih’eseiitly an e.vclamation 
of surprise esca^ her; ■ 

What is the matter, Ellen?’ inquired Mr Rivers. 
‘Nothing ntTeetin^ us, Harry, though it startled mo 
somewhat ; Frank Mildmay*- It was now the hus¬ 

band’s turn to start. ‘Why, you did not, I think, know 
him?’ 

‘No matter; what a/Frank Mildmay ?’ 

‘ He has broken his neck in a steeple-chase. Do yo« 
know," Harry,’ she added after a few moments’ pause, 
and with one of the sweetest, happiest smiles that ever 
lighted np woman's face, ‘ that I once quite liked Frank 
Mildmay;'and I do believe that, had it not been for 
dear, gd<>d, sensible papa, I should have accepted him 
rather than you. What a providential escape for both 
of us I Was it not, Harry?’ 

‘Providential indeed,’ replied the husband, fondly 
pressing ids wife’s pruffcrecl hand. Presently after¬ 
wards he added in a musing tone, but unheeded by Mrs 
Bivers, who was again busy wife the newspapers, ‘ A re¬ 
markably clever woman is Aunt Barbara. 1 should like 
to hearller opinion upon “ the philosophy of dreams ”— 

“ Olissez, mortols: n'appuyKS pas." 

Sounder phUosophy tlian that never fell from liumun 
A WGRKING-lilAN’S REPORT OF MICHIGAN. 

Pb the spring of last year the writer of the following paragrapliu, 
a joumeyman printer, poweaBcd of both iiutu.4try and iiitelligenn.-, 
but yet capable of obtaining only casual and uncertain employ¬ 
ment In a profcHdon overcrowded with workincn, and at tliat t ime 
suffering from unusual depression,'joined iwith his son, a liul of 
fifteen) a small party of einlgrants, consisting In all, ineliiding 
chibiron, of hut eleven persona, qiheir intention was to seek out 
sad purohaso wiUi their uniced moans a suitable plot of ground, 
by the cultivation of which they expected to realise a sufficient 
support, and gradually to inqurpva their opndition through tlic cx- 
eroise of temperance, industry, and persevemue'e. After a search 
some months, both in (^ada the States, they ultimately 
settled OB a partially-oloated tiimtot eighty acres in tho neiglibout- 
hood of Detroit. The ra^er con himself judge of the prospects 
boferi; th«nn, and may learn from tbe following candid sketch, 
written oertridly without the remotest idea of publicnthni, some- 
thil^ of thsi aiffiewitias to be enoountered, and Uie encouragement 
.to bo met iriih,4t tlie preaeat moment in emigrating to the baok- 
woode of America.! ■ 

Yoc XQtist Icnow that Uie AmcricaD government sur- 
yeyewa divide the land into aectiont of a equate mile 
air 040 acres ; a road ie generally out between 
but thie oonejgfe of felliag the 

are left to |ot »h 4 tho route, and 

feeie,)road« kteiime the appearanoe of 
cNiwwhs^.:k^ feen, «qy fergst is 

^bet0'!'fer';trkY«ll!ng thaa:a g|byqfebfeht.r<»td.’\ A tec- 
tiba of land etands feus t— 

, , i«oi jfio 1801 tol . 


Tou may iniagitte aurfettobe fee one ntarked wife 
an asterii^ wMtmfeaUCilR tmtelled road all but impass- 


»• •.it,- 
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able in wrt weather, Th^re are no stones in this region 
to make niads witli: good roads are hid down with oak' 
planks of four inches in Wiickneafc We hare two add 
a-half miles to go to reach a planked road, and foiir and 
a-half miles further takes tis to Detroit, ^ein is no 
clearing behind us for some distence,:the had bti^ng in 
tlie hands of specalators Wadtibg for imrduuiersi. None 
is to be had under ten dbllani. an acre 1 attended a, 
sale of land last week between^here and Detroit; it 
fetched twenty-five dbUairs an a^ There were thirty 
acres, eight only cleiWWdiV iiad;^^^ The only 

land government has I^ td iSdi in parts where cli¬ 
mate is unfavourable, or . whdre| the distance from the 
markets is too great; Popidstion. increases but slowly 
in Micliigan. Detroit has been a city of importance for 
many years—‘its position bas; caused it to be so; but 
though wc are only seven miles: from it, there are vast 
tracts of hnd in our neighbourhood which have never 
echoed the sound of a woodman’s hxe. Fhntiac is the 
nearest town to Detroit, and that is twenty-four miles 
off, and is merely a village. The road: tiiither from 
Detroit is good, and chiefly planked. There is also a 
railway, formed for the purpose of canning the grain 
products of Oakland cbnnty to Detroit market, from 
whence it can be shipped hb Buffalo and other ports. 
The road is nearly all thtOagh forest in the hands of 
speculators ; the land good for little, being mainly 
swamp and sand. I explored the land northwards on 
the shore of Iiake Huron for about a hundred miles. 
There are several villages on the margin .'of the lake, at 
which steamboats on their way to Wisconsin h^t for 
supplies of wood—the population of all of them but 
trifling. Land may be bought within three miles of the 
lake, but it \yould not be a good speculation, as I am 
convinixd near a century will elapse before the district 
becomes iwpulous. There wo no natural harbours on 
that coast, and the expense of inakiiig artificial ones is 
too great to be thought of at present. Harbours made 
there must be of durable materials, as the storms on 

tliesu lakes are terrific.As to the backwoods, I 

would not recommend a settlement there even to the 
stoutest farmer; be would have to learn a business en¬ 
tirely new to him; Ins main occupation would be chop¬ 
ping and clearing for some years, aiid even then his 
l.and would be cursed with standing stumps«'Which it 
takes ten years, on an average, to rot away. :Ali Eng- 
lislinmn knows nothing of the use of tlm axe tUl.he 
conies to America. I have: made the ae^uaiutance' of 
two Americans who H.ve within a mile of us. They 
have instructed me in ‘Yankee fixings;’ and though 
tliey say I shall never be a Yankee, they compliment 
nu: in saying that I ‘ frame well^ and would have made a 
tiackwoodsnian liad I been brougitt up reasonably.’.... 
The chopping in.akei my limbs very stiff; on awaking 
in the morning I cwi hardly use ipy hands and arms, but 
do not feel much of it ip the course of tite day: am id 
hopes this will wear off". I told you beforh. coming out 
timt I did not intend to be dismayed by difflealties, and : 
I. liave stuck to that determination; r I have wreiigbt ' 
much harder tlian ever I lUd in ita 

iiopes things will .be a little''esusier iu ,the course of a 

twelvemonth.^ 

I told you W 0 had forty acres of cleared lahd and 
forty of forest. A doghsiUBe, degenerated to a stable^ 
stands at: the distanee :nf a rood from tlie road, and a 
few yards ,iM*ind tliu ,wh8, ,n (itAe log-shanty, bnilt ten 
years ago by a nggro, tphtdeyed on tbp premises: there 
is likewise a log-harti.' ;We ga^p'fifteen dollare hh 
for oiir farm, and itr trail Biougfih cheaW We had Iwb 
the families at d^tgCif^hile tmwrnHf nefiiotil^g ftie’ 
purchase, And {dreparing u plecg for tbhir, fn^bfon; 
'The first job was to put the icgbctise mte ehitw. Irah: 
floor had breu laid on .‘slee{ierB’ sunk mto fh^ earth, 
Ixith cff oouree rotten.' The ou^ had fiilmB out: 
ftmn Jtlie loi^ which fhtmed- the thlbujl’h. the 
elifoks of which the gray sky gi^iied miserahly. 

M.^— went to to nHdto> arrknfiemen^ Willy 

'and T set to work’vitk the ito^iitre pulh|d’hp the 


boards, and dug out the. esrtlv beneath ahoht a foot deep, 
laid fresh sleepers, and placed oij them a good b&vering 
of plaiik's, and made a capital floor. WO' liad .all.,our 
tools and naihii and got on very well; ; joined ,us; 

.in.a day or two, and We plastered and whitemsshOdthe 
walls. • We Iwve a brick hearth; and brick chimney,; 
and when the Are is lighteii it is comfortable enough. 
The house is divided into-two parts; the inner part 
- being again divided into two bedrooms. A baistcad was 
fixed in each of these rooms. As you may be curibiia. 
to know how a backwood bedstead is flxOd, I will de¬ 
scribe the process, which we were taught "by Mr 
the party of whom wg bought, the land^ and Who has . 
proved himself an ex^llent fellow. We went into the 
woods and picked out a long piece of oak, a sapling 
about three ihclvea in diameter: tliis was cut into four* 
pieces r a hole was bored wito an anger about an inch 
diameter in each, and a corresponding hole for each 
post was bored in the log-wall of the room; four cross¬ 
pieces were then cut, rounded at tlto ends, and with a 
mallet driven into'the wfdls ; the cross-pieces were then 
introduced into the holes in the posts or legs, and ham¬ 
mered Up in the same style, and then stood ‘ firm as 
oak.’ Three planks thrown across each of these fix¬ 
ings made two splendid bedsteads. Tliese being. des- 
tined for the heads of the family, another bed was fixed 
between the cheek of the fireplace and the wall for three 
of the chUdren, With other cbntrivances, all were 
lodged with the exception of Willy and me, wlio were 
jeft to Occupy the middle of the floor in front of the 
fireplace on three planks raised bn boxes. Here wo 
accordingly slept for some days; but neitlierof us re-' 
dishing our quarters overmuch, I turned my attention 
fo toe black man’s shanty, thinking I could repmr it, 
and lodge there mnehtnore at ease, 1 found this shanty, 
into which I had not looked before, about eleven feet 
square, with a sloping roof not high enough in toe 
lowest part to stand. upright in. Heavy logs form 
the sides of the building—so heavy, that levers must 
have been used to bring each log to its position. The 
roof is‘ formed thus—^trees are felled and sawn through 
their centres lengthways, and then hollowed into shapes 
semi-cylindrical. One portion of toe trunks is placed 

and the others thus, - - 

and from the mbtood in which they are fixed, you will 
perceive that what fells on the convex Mrface will in- 
evitably flow into the sub-lying concavities, and find its 
Way to mother earth, as the whole slants considerably, 

I found the hut in « wretched state of disrepair, with 
the exception of the roof ; all the mud plaster had dis¬ 
appeared from the walls } there was very little floor, 
and what there was w-as rotten ; ho chimney, but a liole 
in the back for the escape of smoke. The place hay¬ 
ing been long deserted,, it had become a rendezvous fur 
lizards and snakes, and it really required some courage 
to set about repairing it. Willy, however, had the same 
desire as mysedf to secure a snqg iriecping-betto, so to 
work we went wftb right goodwill. While 1 was laying 
down toe new fibor, my sea dug the dlay, and made 
the paste for the walls, and afterwards we filled up the 
chinks together. In tlireo days we were able to sleep 
in ft: we had got a sound flbm, ai-door (leathern hinges 
of come), a goikl bedstewl; and the waift plastered and 
whlttor^hedft .WS^ ap immense gratification to us 
betto to find ft SO bomtertaWe. Wo have made a good 
flteplato imd ai c^^^ to *ho fireptooe 

are to "iftod fifted wi th miid, the back of mud ^tirely.; 
aiid ttotugh toere is not a particle of stoneoc hribk In toe, 
whole aflSir; I defy toe atrongwst wind to M 
qMitolii^yitod I mtn have an immeuse fitoto tbetoea^ 
''Witoflfii..dk^r:.: there i(|..at.:toft WOmtoi’k-ktmdred- 
weight to wood huniingv and we idwa toave it in that 
stote mi! retoring to rest witooutepptone'nalion, and sure 
of fihdtod * firetourntog ^ to® ntorn^ng. The improved 
'hppearance of toe sl»mto’,nas gaibad me great credit 
from our neighbours, andl continue it, although 
tlto farmhotoeitto since been dpIiftged,''eQ ae to render 
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tbe vie of the ehanfy unneoessar/. Will}' evd I lit on 
(I Iwx and a haral On each iide of the fire m our sane 
tnm, having no chairs 1 tried my band at m<^ng a 
chair a fht Yankee made tho first trial of itr qualitj, 
but broke it to ilyvors with hu weight, and thin h^ 
tlic tnodeit> to tell me 1 was no mechanii . i 
With resMct tv Und mast of the cnltivation here la 
nry rongtuy pciformed, the farmers seeming to agree 
that that ractliod which takes the least labour is the 
best Ihey nearly all dodaro that a man could not live 
on less Him twouty*flve acres I am persuaded that 
an mdustnoul family might live on less (han ten actrsi 
and asTo money 1 intend to dm ct rny attention prm> 
(ipally to gardening, all gstden stuflb commanding a 
leidy sale at IXtroit. Wheat is not much cultivated 
here, it is thought to u quire too much attention The 
principal produie is Indian corn oats and h ij for all 
ut whiiti then is a riailysale at Detroit liorus are 
p!( iitifol, and m gone ral are fine looking animals, feed 
bemg cheap, thc> aru in good condition cattle and 
sheep are not so lar/e as in England Beef varus m 
Detroit iVoin three half[>enco to twopence halfpenny pi r 
pound Wli' n a farmer kills i • Ikcf entter,’ he dis¬ 
poses of i poilioii to his lu ighhimis and then salh the 
remainder for liis fiiiiily, alien he sells any of lus 
stock to a Imtelur, ho cither is paid all in cash, or has 
part ( ash, and the rc st m meat, to be drawn ns he a anl i 
it an> of his neighbours will bring him h few pound < 
at any time, is most of tliim are eontmually passing to 
and from Ditroit Indian c nrii is a wOndrons proiiuu 
of nituic, it is the most useful grai i in the noild, it 
fatten tvciy inimal that cits it. Mm, laars, horses, 
oxf n, pigs, I w oons -all c lyoy it When gre tii it foiins 
i fine vege table tor tbo tibk , and when i pe is a sneet* 
flavoured grim there are generally tao good laison 
a ste.m A fea dais ago, while coming tluongh i field 
X pluekecl one of thoeois atil counted the number ot 
grams they amounted t > SCO 
Water is sometimes sli it in this district, the veil 
whit li IVI found on the farm faded us this su iimei iiid 
woweie forced to dig Another, will! li fortuniUly yields 
us a < iptous supply Hu summci his been txeie lingly 
hot, nut It has liecn coolesr wcently with pUtf> of 
rim We have the Intian smnincr vet to come fit is 
low Iho loth Oetoher) whuh lists fiom two to six 
weeks aftei which the wiiitir, though it is and the 
liosts lie not t> vert uiitd ifter (hnstniii A farmer 


usually kills n ‘ beef ciittei when tho frost sets in, cuts 
it up and fru res the j nuts, when i p ue i lautedfor 
conkiiij; it i» immersed in cold witer until it thiws, 
when it ui found to be is s v ei t as thoogh fresh kiUed, 
ai d much tendonr llio people geuorally live on salt 
1)01 k, they ccmwdtr It thi best food foi this chniatc 
X have IK t nut with any bscoii, for whieh pork is the 
universal substitute, being flist hilt boded, and then 
filed, it has uineh the flavour of mild bieon People 
litre live well thongh 1 cannot say nmeh for thcli 
wirdrolies, vet ever) one has a profasdj fhrnishcd 
taWo, but tluro is no waste, tho pigs coming m for a 
good sliare ol the Isavingr 

The climate, m my opinion w fu superior to that of 
Xingund the snmnii r is hotter, hut it lasts much longer 
There nr v freqiuntly thu k figs nt inghl, but tho atnio* 
splwire « generally eleai Whither it is owing to the 
great distanco from tho se i ] cannot say, but ail ani¬ 
mals require to be sun ni * with silt, and that is the 
lesson the inhabitants i sign fei eating so much salt 
poik Our people him* all sufllred from diarrhma, 
which, wo woe told, we might havi csiatKd by eating 
silt p irk tliice times a diy Pumpkius are grown in 
great quantities liotwoen the rows of Indian com, they 
ariive to grp it perfection, keep as well as taraips, and 
are fain ms h od for horses and cattle j unlike turnips, 
they mqart no unpleasant flavour to the butter, but 
rattier impr ivo it l omatoes ibound. Apples, peais, 
plflt:^ maches cherries, are fino rnd plcniuul Grapes 
^ none erf the ripe fruit, 

of the wild gr ipe, which grows in the woods, and 


of which T intend to cniltivate a few slips mxt year 
The potato disease exists here, but the poatoes we 
now eat are finer than any I have seen m 1 ngland for 
some ) ears Carrots, onions, parsnips, c c Ic ry, arc vt ry 
poor in comparison with Lnglish, hut tins arises from 
want of cultivation I should like some goo 1 1 ngli li 
seed of each of these vegetables, the) would tlirivc well 
with care m this soil We have every varu ty of useful 
timber here, oak la everywhere most abund mt, so ire 
becu.h, sugai-ma^e, soft-maple, bickor), iron wood &( 
Ihe trees attain a much gnater altitude than in I iig 
land Most of tlicra, oaks included, are seen ui the 
foiCst varying from 10 to 80 foit m height, without i 
Single lateral branch farther than t do/oii ftet from the 
summit This is probably caused by tho struggle ti 
overtop each other in reaching up after the lii,ht 
Lhough the tops are so high, tho roots hive coinpari 
tivcl) no hold upon the ground while the foust is 
unbroken, they stand erect and Ann, hut one o liegin i 
ilcmring, and the wind brings them down by whole sik 
AU trees intended to stand must be pliiitc 1 , you then 
liavc branching trees with deep loots Iliu es iiintvir 
cn rted w ithin fhe Tc ac U of forest-ltces—a squ ill of n iiid 
might cause one of these to innihilatc the building 
W hen the woodman liaa struck Ins last stroke it one t 
theieturebtinouarihs, the sight IS suhlitiic ) on first c 
hipi gentl) swa)iDg foiward, rcniioding >ou it the iiu 
U Stic motion of 11 lunching ship, tlicn v in ire st ii th d 
by a mighty and muUilmlmons crishing as he fu es 
his descent sheer through the smaller tins luneutli Iiito 
ihis IS succeeded by leicafcnmg sound as his poi hr u 
trunk smites the earth, a souikI whuh revirbint 
through the woods lor miles around 
We have no thoiii hid|;bs ill lailinj, is done is 11 ii 
see It described in the 'korkshire X migrint I h u | 
occisionall) seen itrec <f the white thorn j,ro«mL in 
the woods hut hke ever) thing else he I c it w luf. rtliiii 
m rngland, the spiius uc muelilunger tn t st niter and ' 
tliefrmt is as large is a eliettv 1 wish 1 hit i sinili 
sackful of the Knglisti kind to pi int | 

I should think that the iliecwe inhabit, from t1 c I 
eniril apjiearame ot the sulibcil has lacn clevit i 
from the lake wc havi fust leuitof vi etible in ill 
ibout eight inches in thu 1 1 css tiicnext is univtuii t 
sandandcla),the bind hM ‘tl) pupi n hr i ini Hu sn i 
andcliyhsvc evidently been eh pisui 1 in quctwitei 
1 he gem ral flatness of thispirtit Ihco uiuiv fivom 
this idea, and 1 him eilhctvid lu I iki St tlur tint 
large patches of linel, vniyiu freun <m I i fur mil 
in width, are rising cu n IcveI witU the iirf i c el H 
bike, they art all c ov ered witli r ink gr ibs md iio dull . 
m course of time a flood will arise, difiosit a irnsf 1 1 I 
mould, and render them productive 

MONSILUll TmLOhil 1 
A ibw days sidec having left the close and {.locni) | 
hill when the nicmbtrs of tho Tins heicntifle Ins e 
tutc hold then incctingH, I walked throii h tliei’lacc I 
Ycndoiue, and my cycv turned inioluutiiil) tiwirls 
a snuU high window m one ol its cornci houses bonie | 
years ago that window light 1 the laboratory of Mon 
SIC nr Iluloncr, a man who united mmunsc irutieil { 
knowledge to a poet’s imagination It hippciu 1 one ' 
day, thit while walking in the street in a state of e oni I 
plcte mental abstraction, occupicil in the solution o’ | 
sopie abstruse prol leni, he c ame into rude collision v itli 
icamige The shock threw him down 1 was pass¬ 
ing at the moment, and having raised him, offered tny 
arm to support him to his house On the way, we lie- j 
goii to couverse on scientilic subjects, in which 1 took a | 
hscly mteresst i and thus cmoniencod a sincere friend¬ 
ship, over which, during ten years, there passed fto 
cloud Some weeks afterwards, Thiloncr, whom acii- 
dents encountered mthe cause of science had covered 
with scan like a veteran, tried, before au tmnieuse an- 
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diehce, varipta experiments in cpndpnsing carbonic ! 
When tils hitherto imp(JpabIe and invisible gas 
seen stamng from the apparatus in the form of fpow,' 
enthusiastic acclamations burst froni the crovrd, gtid' 
tears of joy filled the eyes of ^iilorimr ai I presS^ his 
warm, trembling hand. f '^y " >■ " 

It was evident that lie had now Seized the germ of a 
new motive power, destined to.excd and replace steam, 
which, in comparison, woidd be considered a flow and 
cumbrous agenfc From the tribune, M. Arago said em¬ 
phatically, with all the authority pf his scientific name, 
that in the construction of, raUwayS, regard should,be 
had to the probable substitution of a power far surpass¬ 
ing steam; he then alluded t)p Thilorier’s experimeuts 
in condensing carbonic acid gas,: 

Meantime Thilorier entered his laboratory, and with 
his eyes closedi and his favourite cat on his knee, medi¬ 
tated in profound silence With delight he surveyed 
the future results of his discovery—steam supplanted 
by an agent one thousand times more powerful; trans¬ 
atlantic navigation easy and rapid; the problem of 
steering balloons almost solved 1 He contemplated cir-- 
cumnavigating the globe in a vessel impelled by con¬ 
densed ciirbonic a<dd, and, in which a spiral screw would 
replace the clumsy paddles; for the idea of applying 
the Archimedean screw t(J navigation had been long 
since conceiywi and expressed by Thilorier. Those 
who knew him may remember the surprise he always 
testified that ‘ it bad not been thought pf long ago.’ 
However, if Thilorier had disemvered an unrivalled 
motive power, it still remained for him to demonstrate 
how its force, could be regulated; and on several occa¬ 
sions his experiments to that elTect were sufficiently 
disastrous. The apparatus burst, and not only covered 
the martyr of science with fresh wounds, but smote him 
witlt almost total deafness. It was then thought proper 
to try at tho Sorbonue a grand and decisive experiment 
on this intractable gas. Either by some fatal impru¬ 
dence or sad chance, the apparatus blew up, wounded 
severely several of the siicotators, killed one of the 
attendants, and deprived Thilorier of .a finger. Yet it 
was not this loss that grieved him: it was the discredit 
thrown on his darling discovery. Fear possessed the 
souls of all the savanji, and they obstinately refused to 
hearken to Thiiorier’s naif argument—‘ This, is the 
twentieth time that my condensing apparatus exploded, 
and only the first,, that any one was killed. Hitherto 
.til the harm it did was to wound me' The very name 
of carbonic acid gas w^s sufficient to put to flight the 
wliole body-corporate of the Institute, not to mention 
the Sorbonne and the College of France. 

Sad at heart, Tliilorier returned to his laboratory; 
and those who knew him remarked a total change in 
his habits: ho passed whole days without noticing his 
cat; paced ba&wards and forwards in his. room for 
hours; no longer handled his crucibles and alembics; and 
when, by chance, he went out, he - would walk through 
the middle of a crowded thorougfafove, and stop short 
suddenly, regardless of the curiosity ho excited. He 
was a handsome man, with fins'hair, already gray, and 
he wore in his button-hole the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour, so that his appearance secured him from insult. 
It often happened that some woman, moved with com¬ 
passion, took him gentiy by the arm, and led him safely 
to the footpath. .. On these occasions he never thou^t 
of tlianking his beaef^tress. He would pass by his 
best friends without seeing tfaem^or replying when they 
spoke. One fixed idea had tMten possession of him: a 
fixed idea—that ind^eribable liae of demarcation which 
separates genitis from mAdhesa, Hetftoh from the fool, 
who thought he cofild the pyoon oh mint of 

his forefinger. The mind Of TMirtiBr conrinoeif fp 
htate'for-roany years. 

Ono lhort>^ng^ at five o’dodc, Ke irdom. 

•tjo vras no lon^r the same man ah; on 0^; prevteua 
evening; his appearance was completh^ 
no mere abstraction, no mora profound mediation. He 
was newly hhavndi neatly diiised, and be passed be¬ 


tween two tables covered with, pwwolain oroaments 
without upsetting anything.' He seated hhnaelf at the 
foot of my b^. and said with, a calm, siting air, 
* Well, at length ! have solved die problem I j i Yhh l^cw 
that some weeks since my apparotus^blew pp'-i—f- ; , 

‘Swune weeks!’ interrupted I: ’some yeOra dfoit 


‘ weeks!’ interrupted I: “ some yeOra >vyou 
.meanp, ' ^ . y' 

‘Ah; really I’ said he quiedy. ‘Hava I, then, heeii to 
long in solving 0ns difficulty? But weeks opyeartv 
what do they signify after all, as!! have,my solution?, 
Yes, my friend, not tmly is an explosion rendered im- v 
possible, but l. fetd that I have mastered this terribfo 
fotee. I can do what I please with it: it is ray slave. 
At my pleasure I can employ it in moving enormous 
masses, in giving life to gigantic machiues,,or In playing 
without injury among the most delicate and fragile 
springs.’ 

Surpjrised, I looked at him without speaking. 

JHo doubts—^he doubts what 1 tell hiral’ cried he 
laughing. ‘But look at these plans and drawings: 
believe your eyes, and hear me! ’ And then, with'a 
brilliant clearness which allowed ho misgiving to Unger 
in the mind even of one nUt profoundly versed in the 
arcana of science, he developed the raetliods which ho 
meant to employ, and their bearing on his favourite 
theory. ‘ I shaJl require tluree days to prepare my 
apparatus. I wish to construct it entirely with my 
own hands. Come, then, to me in three days, and you 
who, thjhugh evil repcirt, Irnve ever continued my st^d- 
fast friend, shall be the first to witness and share my 
triumph.’ 

He pressed my hand affoetionately, and left rap, 
saying, ‘ In three days: don’t forget I' 

I was punctual to the appointment.. As 1 entered 
the gate, the old woman in tee porter’s lodge addressed 
me —‘ Ah, monsieur, what a misfortune 1 Such a good 
man! As genfle and innocent as a child, and to die so 
suddenly I’ 

‘Who?’cried I, 

‘Monsieur TMlorierl He died in his study not on 
hoursince!’ 

Alas! it was too true! A sudden fit had carried off 
my poor friend. What had become of his discovery ? ' 
No trace could be found in his laboratory of the draw¬ 
ings I had seen ; and his notes, if he had any, were 
likewise lost. Had he really sedved the great problem 
which he sought? .No one can tell: his thoughts had 
been imparted only to one, unfortunately incaiutble. of 
recalling their recondite import correctly. Ilowever it 
may have been, steam yet remains unrivalled; and the 
condensation of carbonio acid gas is regarded as a 
curious but most 'periloiu experiment, which chemical 
professors rarely venture to try. 

■»If Thilorier had lived but a few days longer, whobail 
tell whether this untamcable gas might not hare changbd 
tho destiny of the entire globe ? 


A anoup or SAVAGES. ^ 

During the early part .of the present aaimner season T 
strolled out of doors one evening tp etijoy a llttic ouen air 
exercise, and to inhale the fovigointiing breezes Which eon- 
tribute to reader the 'clhnate of Nate), and its capital 
Pietermaritzburg; pecuiiarly agrerahle and'beneficial to 
persons of delicate bonstitbteon, as ifiso to those labouring 
under tho dehilitating effects of sedentary employment, 
Having;had my'raxnble> I was returning homewards; 
when^. casting tny eyes towards tho fown, I espied a 
bluster of natives a little Way off the roadsida,. eome 
of 'whwh were seated on, tlm gnras, and thb comj^j? ‘ 
apptetetft? ringed in conversation. ConCludiiw. teteb. 
to be A party oonv^ng commodities to' majtkei^ t 
towards th^V in ^he Uopevof seenring a baigtdn, .mthra'' 
in the way ^ a good mat for my floor, a ^t of hfiney, 
a few fowl#; some potatoei^ or Soeh-ltee ma^tert^^^W^^ 
they m^t hhte bw^hftip is thrir <WonL ^Irom tho 
kraals. to; dispteto '..ef'-to ;thb.'bi#w)tei^'te;-'Whttb men. -''-.'On' 
reaching teem, 1 fomid te**' 

two,:iadi,'-'ah! fonr- and- by 

mdog a jatgD|i oomposed «f bteken h^^h, had Duteb, 
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TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROrB. 

'X'UK GOTHA CANAL—REMABK-S ON GOTHLAND— 
FALLS OF TltOLLHAXTE. 

A GLANCE at the map of Sweden shows a siugular com¬ 
plexity of inland waters crossing the southern part of 
tlie peninsula between Stockholm and Gottenburg. A 
cuiiiiiioii map is usuiUly sufficient to exhibit the extra¬ 
ordinary radiating forms of many of these lakes, but it 
requires a large and elaborate one to display in perfec¬ 
tion tins remarkable interspersion of land and water. 
The country is generally low; about 390 feet is the 
utmost elevation which a railwaywould liave to pass 
over, if, as has been projected, one should be formed 
ijclwecn those two cities. There is in the whole of the 
I southern portion of the Scandinavian peninsula no bill 
i of one tliousand feet in height The surface of the 
i country is generally composed of tame undulatious, the 
I liigliest points presenting exposed rock,'while flats and 
lakes lie between. Of this tameness the ice has been 
tlie main cause, in rcilueing every asiierity and angu¬ 
larity to one rounded form, excepting partially on the 
south sides of tlie more prominent masses. 

Tlie chain of lakes^—amongst wliich is that of Wenern, 
the largest in Europe—was taken advantage of at the 
close of the last century fur the formation of a canal, 
whereby at once the navigation between Stockholm and 
Gottenburg should bo siiortened, and the Sound dues of 
the king of Denmark avoided. It was completed by 
Telford; and its success as a speculation -may be in¬ 
ferred from tlie fact, tliat it iiays 12 per cent. It rises 
from the sea at Gottenburg, partly by the river, and 
partly by a cut channel with luuks, to the Wenern, 
lit’90 feet; froth this to the Wiken Lake, 182-20: 
total, 307-10. Tlience it descends through a series of 
smaller lakes to the sea at Soderkoping, 305'26 feet, or 
nearly two feet less; * a fact, by the way, which gives 
some countenance to my apprehension that the Gulf of 
Rothuia may be upon a higher level tlian the ocean. 
Tlie course of navigation is completed to Stockholm by 
a passage from a liranch of the sea at Sodeiteljc through 
a short canal into the Maelcr Lake. 

Land-travelling between Stockholm and Gottenburg 
having little attraction, 1 resolved to proceed by one of 
the steamers wiiich pass three times a week along tlie 
Gotha Canal. Late on Saturday evening 1 was con¬ 
voyed to the vessel by a few of the gentlemen who had 
given me the honour of their friendship in this northern 
city, including the warmdiearted Professor Bitaius, the 
man in this respect most like my own countiTmen that 
I have ever met abroad. I parted fritn them with 
regret, reflecting how little probability there was that 

* These measurements arc cayied directly from the Lifb of Mi- 
Ttflford. 


I should ever see any of them again. How often 
now-a-dsys, when travelling has become so frequent an 
indulgence,'have we occasion to remember this draw¬ 
back from its advantages—-that it only tlie oftener tries 
us with the experience of brief warm friendships! . We 
are continually meeting the worthiest, kindest people 
for a week, or a day, or half a day, and bidding them 
a final adieu when just beginning to wish that we had 
them always about us. It has been said that the mind 
of each living man is a churchyard of dead companions 
and friends; now, in addition to this, we have each of 
us an ideal necropolis, composed of the scarcely less 
dreary monuments of those who yet live, but, being 
eternally parted, are the same as dead. 

I ,found rather a small vessel; no saloon besides the 
spiese-kammer (eating-room), and only a double series 
of small cabins, each vith two licds, running tr.aiiB- 
vcrsely to the length of the vessel, with a narrow space 
between. Starting at nn early hour on Sunday morn¬ 
ing, we ill a few hours passed through the Sodcrtelje 
Canal into the open sea. The passage was the scene of 
a very remarkable antiquarian discovery, to which Sir 
Charles Lyell alludes in his paper in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions’ on the inoveiuents of the Baltic shores. 
It seems that this canal required a cutting of more 
than sixty feet through soft matter between two lines 
of rouky ground. In the course of that cutting the 
workmen found, at the deptli of sixty feet, and at the 
level of the sea, the remains of an ancient hut. There 
were a floor and a hearth—distinct traces of its having 
been a human habitation. Sir Charles tells ns that the 
Buperincumbent matter was composed of a marine for¬ 
mation. He says, ‘the stratification of the mass over 
the house was very decided, but for the most part Of 
that wavy and irregular kind which n ould result from 
a meeting of currents.’ His theory is thus expressed :— 
'It appears that this building niiist have been sub¬ 
merged beneath the waters of the Baltic to the depth of 
sixty-four feet; and before it was raised again to its 
present position, it had become covered with strata 
more than sixty feet thick.* 

To imagiiie that the land at this place can have 
been sunk sixty-four, feet since it was first inhabited 
by man, is a supposition so violent, that only the most 
incontestable evidence could justify its being advanced. 
There should not Only be strong positive evidence for 
the assumed fact, but there idioald be no other way 
of accounting for it. Now, are we quite sure ,that 
there is no other way of accounting for the ekistitioe 
of a human habitation below sixty feet of soft &t-* 
ter in that situation? T find in. Mr il.iaing’s work 
on Sweden a remarkable passage. Spei^ihg of the 
branch of the Maeler Lidte, out of which this short 
canal proceeds, he says—* It was ^ this hraineb of the 
Maeler, if 1 am not mist^eu, that St Ohvf, when a vik- 
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Jlng, was penned up on one of his piratical expeditions, in 
the ehiTenth century^ by the united fleets of the Swedish 
and Danish raoparOla; they expected to starve Mm out, 
or force him to engage with Ms few sMps to a disad¬ 
vantage. . tie madea ditch or ccmal from the lake^ (Jie 
Baltic, through which he carried his vessels to sea, 
leaving ills enemies blockading the entrance of the 
branch of the lake.’ Ihe line of this ditch would ne¬ 
cessarily be the same as that of the modern canal. In 
such a trench a house may have been built. The 
trench may have been subsequently filled up witb wiqp- 
driven materials; against Which supposition there is 
nothing positive on record in the case; for though Sir 
Charles states that the superincumlmt matter was 
stratified, and of marine origin, he only alludes to the 
banks‘or sides of the present canal at &e spot, and not 
to the matter actually above the house, which indeed 
he never saw. On the contrary, there is something in 
the record positively in favour of our surmise, for Sir 
Charles ascertained that the sand immediately in con¬ 
tact with the remains of the house was of the fine kind 
which is accumulated by tlie wind. Behold, then, a 
potsible modem oriyin for this hut, without any necessity 
of supposing a comparatively modem submersion of the ! 
land sixty-four feet under tlia sea I 
It is of course to be feared that there has been 
some rashness in assuming the dip Und subsequent re- 
cmergenoo of the laud since the hut was formed and 
inhabited. Such rashness is not to be wondered at, for j 
a geologist in the condition of a determined partiality 
for a particular theory, is much as Mrs Slipslop, in her 
conversation with Joseph Andrews, described her sex 
to be in analogous circumstances: ‘If wc like a man, the 
lightest hint sophisticates? When a man of science likes 
a theory, tlic lightest hint (accordant with it) sophis¬ 
ticates. The modem geologist is So determined that the 
land shall move up and down, to account for emy trace 
of marine formations above the present level of the sea, 
that whatever falls in with that view is accepted with¬ 
out challenge or investigation, while the most elaborate 
display of facts that even seem or tends to Mnt at a dif¬ 
ferent way of explaining such phenomena is made hut 
light of. Tlie error is part of a larger one, resting on 
an oracular dictum of modern times, that we can only 
explain ancient phenomena by causes which we see in 
otieration at Uie p^ent time; whereas the causes which 
actually operated may not be now under observation, 
and, if we confine ourstdves solely to those oow visibly 
working, we may pitch upon wrong ones. The paucity 
of theoretical wisdom in modem science is illustrated 
by sucb things. With regard to the change iu the 
relative level of seas and lands, as it appears to be a 
universal phenomenon (for from every continent it is 
now reported), why may not the idea of a Ml of the sea 
apply to it as Well as the local one of a rise of the land. 
Which Playfair only preferred because he thought the 
phenomenon lo<!al?* These gentlemen do not see that 
their own assertion of a so-gr«at mobility in the crust of 


■ * Prof»Sor Plajfitr’s remailiBwere as follows! * The iinaglnii- 
tion hstorally feOls; fees CiglcuUy in conoeiving that an hnstshle 
fluid UWe theses, wbtcih ehanKes its level twice every day, has «n- 
dt-rsones permanent depreetihx! in ite surfsce, than that the land, 
the teiTa.drta<t! itiielf, faas adinitted of an equal idnratloo. In adl 
this, however. We are guided lUuOh mure^ by fancy than by reason 
for, In order to depress <W eievate the ahsolttte levCt; of tM sea, by ' 
a given quantity In any one plaeiSi;. ws Inast depress or elevate it by 
She same quantity over the whole istifsioe Cf the ©wth j: wherese no 
such nooessiiy exists with rcOpect tO the tdevation or depressinn «f 
theland. To make the sea wibside thirty feet all round the ooasi 
of Great lirltsin, it Is nooessary to displace a body of water thirty 
f^ deep nycr the whole surface of the ooeah. ft ie evident that 
the atmplesl hypet.hesis for explaining those ohangos Cf level is, 
that they proceed from tho'motion, npWiUde or .downwards, of'..iha , 
RHd not from UiB>t of tHo oeft. As uo i^tovatlon or dopi^" 

• riW of file sea can tike place hut over the whole, tta level Cannot 


the earth actually involves a possible full of the sea-aliio, 
since a sinking of some great ocean-bed would^ndoubt- 
edly produce a decadence of the surface of tlio oceam 
and leave every shore on earth to some extent eximsedT 
For my own pwt, trusting to reason and observation, 

I shall continue to disclaim an exclusive hypotliesis; 
prepared to find it ultimately ruled that both the sea 
falls aud the laud rises, and that a fall of the soa to the 
extent of some thousands of feet, by whatever means 
brought about, was actually one of the lost of the great 
geological events. 

The voyage supplied little occasion for remark. 
There was a considerable number of . passengers of both 
classes. The first-class passengers met three times a 
day to discuss the substantial viands set before tliem. 
The rest of the time they spent in conversing or read¬ 
ing Upon deck. 'I’lie scenery was not remarkable; but 
I everywhere observed the south sidc-s of any rocky 
prominences to be comparatively rongli. One circum¬ 
stance which I observed near Nordkoping struck mo 
with some surprise. It was exactly five u’eliwk on a 
Sunday evening; consequently the secular part of the 
day had not commenced; yet here I saw a man plough¬ 
ing with two oxen, and another man taking in corn 
with a rope by way of a back-burthen. My companion 
in the sleeping-cabin was a gentleman in the prime of 
life, whom I discovered to be a mercliant of Hamburg. 
He was a teetotaler and a hydropathist, having been 
once cured ,by Pricssnitz at Grail’enburg. Grciit wiis 
his faith in cold water, lie told me tliat, liaving been 
seized with cholera last year, he yielded to tlie thirst 
which possessed him, until tlie system seemed to be 
brought up to yw in that respect. To tins ho attributed 
his cure. His father, a short time before, in tlK; midst i 
of healthy life, had been seized with the diseaiic, in con¬ 
sequence of hearing of a fricud liaving died of it. My 
companion did not entertain the sliglitest doubt that his 
father might have been saved if the doctors liad allowcl 
him a supply of water to drink. | 

Next morning, after breakfast; the vessel being de¬ 
tained a couple of hours by locks between the lloxen 
and Boren XiOkes, we wnlkeii ashore to see tlie interest¬ 
ing old church of Vretaklostcr. Tliis structure is wholly 
modernised in the exterior, but the interior still presents 
a few ancient features of interest, particularly tombs of 
ancient kings, abbesses, and other distingnislied persons. 
One side aisle was sulficient to compensate me fur the 
walk, being devoted to tiie sarcopliagi of a family of 
Douglases who have flourished in this neighliourhoud 
since the Thirty Years’ War. Tlic sight of the bloody 
heart and three mullets in chief on their moiiumciits 
was a refreshing cireunistanoe in the midst of this dull 
period, recalling as it did some of the must interesting 
passages in Scottish history. 

One of my regrets on leaving Stockholm was inability 
to pay a visit to tlie island of Gothland, wliicli is only 
about sixteen hours’ sail distant. This island is in 
several respects a remarkable and visit-worthy place. 
Having been the great entrepot of northern commerce 
before the rise of the Hanseatic League, it is a sort of 
Cartilage of the middle ages, full of tntces of ancient 
grandeur, though for nniny generations left to compara¬ 
tive desolation. Its little capital (Wisby), now a small 


be affected by Iiiosl causes, anil is probably as little subject to 
yariatlen aa anything to be met with on the surface nf tbo globe.’ 

It i» evident'here that the loarned itrofessor only makes a choice 
between hypotheses with a regard to their cotnpniatfve simplicity, 
as accounting for phenomena assnnisdiy leoiil, lie shows no reason 
Why the sea Way not faU and rise, though he thinks it less probable 
than Ihoal rises and dciwessions of the earth’s crust, It is on auoli 
a beats that the tinglisb geologists have established their conclusion, 
on .which they can endure no breath of scepticism, tliat there eaa 
be no change In the level of the sea. A late president of the Bcciety 
thus ipoke In his annual address in 1B47* Notwithstanding that 
this unanswerable dootrine was thus clearly laid down so far back 
so IHOg, we still And geologists nf authority speaking of the sea 
baring risen or falleo, to their endeavours to explain certain phe- 
ninnana,* dro. A very grave delinquency indeed I I must, never¬ 
theless, profess my tots) toabttity to trace the logic w)Uch makes 
Hr Flayfair's remarks an ' unanswerable doctrine.* 
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•port, was., once a rich and populous city, with eighteen 
flno chuiuheg, and hulls of assembly for foreign resi¬ 
dents from almost every nation in Europe. The re¬ 
mains of the churehes are described as a rich study for 
the ccclcsiulogist. The island .has s more immediate 
interest as a place holding out great attractions to Bri¬ 
tish settlers, on account of its adaptation for an im¬ 
proved agriculture.' Situated in the midst of the Baltic, 
extending between the 57th and 68th parallela (the lati¬ 
tude of Aberdeeusliire), and being one mass of lime¬ 
stone, iiowliere rising more than 180 feet ahdre the sea, 
it presents a fine soil and climate, as is expressively 
enough shown by the fact that the grape, walnut, and 
mulberry ripen in favourable seasons, and that horses 
and sheep remain abroad all winter. The gifts of nature 
are here, liowever, in a great measure thrown away, In 
consequence of the want of intelligence, activity, and 
enterprise on the part of the inhabitants. A large i>or- 
tion of the island has been allowed, in the course of ages, 
to fall into a swampy state, merely for tile sake of a 
supply of water to a set of wretched little corn-mills, for 
which the people have a great favour. Tliey are in so 
primitive a state, as not to have the slightest idea of the 
agricultural use of the limestone on which their soil 
reposes. Virgin soil of the richest kind, six and eight 
feet deep, exists for them in vain. 

It gives at the some time a curious idea of the imper¬ 
fect hold which mankind have as yet obtained of the 
means of .subsistence, or of the rude state rf the indus¬ 
trial economy of the world in oUr era, that there should 
be such a struggle carried on in England to niake a 
moderate .soil productive to an extreme extent, for the 
support of its multitude of inhabitants, when a large 
island exists, at the distance of seven or eight days’ 
sail, wliere an immense capability of production is lying 
almost wholly neglected. Gothland appears, from the 
description, to be as expressly calculate by nature to 
furnish wheat for a great surrounding population, as a 
baker’s oven is to prepare bread and roast-meat to a 
town neiglibourhood. A company at Stockholm, of 
which the enterpri-sing Mr Ilierta is a leading member, 
lias lately been organised for purchasing and partially 
draining lands in the island, with a view to a British 
settlement being formed. 'They have secured 10,000 
acre.s, which they ofibr to sell in lots, such as may suit 
purchasers, at from Ti.4 to L.5 per acre, taking drained 
and undrained together. From all' that 1 could learn, 
this is really a most inviting opening for our ‘ t^istressed 
agriculturists.’ Major Tringle, who has spin^ over 
the island, and whose knowledge of agricultural matters 
in his native Berwickshire gives weight to his opinion, 
assured me that the capabUities of the soil and climato 
have been in no degree overpraised. Mr George 
Stephens, of the ‘Quarterly Journal of Agriculture’ 
(published by Messrs Blackwood in Edinburgh), sur¬ 
veyed certain extensive tracts in the island some years 
ago, and rciiortcd to the king that he had noivbere seen 
such abundance of excellent soil, susceptible of an easy 
cultivatiou; adding that the expense of draining would 
be repaid in some places by one year’s cro]^ arid In 
others by two. It is hard for onb man to judge for 
another, but I feel that, were I a Scotch farmer under 
ail expiring lease, and the prevalerit apprehensions Of 
my class as to the effect of the abolition of the corn- 
laws, 1 should deem it my duty to take a look of this 
island, and see if a new and comfortable home could nOt 
be carved out of it Stay-at-home people are apt to he 
under great prejudices regarding such couptfies Us | 
Sweden, and regarding a decided change of the field of 
existence. When tht^ see the eountries in question, 
find a kindly and worthy Chrishwa people there as well 
as at home, and tai^ into constderation tlte iropderfill ' 
fa(Mlit^es for communication which murk our time, the 
sp^ of prejudice breaks, and they wonder at their for¬ 
mer delusions. In reality, there is almost hplimited 
field in Sweden generally, but in Gothlarid part|Oularly, 
for British enterprise. It must be temeiribeiea that a 
very considerable number of clever Sriotsmen hare al* j 


ready enriched tbenwelves and .taken leading positions 
in tile dominions of King Oscar. Tbo pmsmt is obvi¬ 
ously a crisis when the success of a British settler would 
be much more certain and decided. Being so near to 
England, advanced in the physical ssid moral comiitions 
of cil^lisation, and placed under n mild constitutional 
governmerit, Sweden has, in my opinion, a decided pre¬ 
ference over any part of America as a scene of settle¬ 
ment. Labour, moreover, thougli inferior to what is to 
be had in Britain, is everywhere abundant and clieap; 
and under Scotch grieves or foremen, it luiglit be 
expected in time to improve. In Gothland all tliese 
advantages are concentrated in connection with an ad¬ 
mirable soil and climate. I cannot entertain a sliadow 
of doubt, tlllA to become a successful/amer in Scotland 
is a matter ten times more problematical than witli the 
same means to become a ilourishing proprietor in Goth¬ 
land.* ' 

I am afraid that a Londoner wonld have considered 
our canal voyage, metaphorically as well as literaily, slow. 
The scenery ^ong the banks, and also bordering tlie 
lakes, is tame, and there is little besides to sec. Even in 
the article of stoppages, and the taking np and setting 
down of passengers, there is not nmcli of an enliven¬ 
ing nature. Our stoppage at Mottala in the afternoon 
of Monday would have b^ a pleasant occurrence if it 
had been long enough to aiiovv us to look over tlie town, 
and see the various iron foundries and manufactories 
which make it the Birmingham of Sweden. We crnsstid 
the Wenern Lake on Tuesday, and stojiped for the niglit 
at a sterile promontory called Ekinaes, where there was 
a peasant’s hut situated in as desolate a scene us could 
well be imagined. The surface was everywliere [lolishud, 
with strim pointing to the south-west by enrapass. - 

Breukfast-tirne on Wednesday saw us all agreeably 
stirred up by the intelligence that, having reached the 
^extremity of the lake, where the steamer has to descend 
a series of locks, we unfortunate passengers should liavc 
a couple of hours to visit the eeiebrated Falls of 'Troll- 
hiitte. 'These remarkable cascades are formed by the 
outpouring of the waters of the Wenern Lake tlirough a 
rocky gorge, being the c.ommenceinent of the Gotlia elv 
or river, whicii, after a brief run, joins the sea at Qot- 
tenburg. The falls occur in a aeries of three, the two 
upper being divided by islands. We pass by a bridge 
to the second island, and there see the up}>er falls by 
looking backward, as well as a fall on eacli hand. It is 
a tremendous scene. 1 tliought I never had seen so 
great a mass of water thrown into suuli a state of violent 
agitation, or made to exercise so great a force. Smalt 
logs tlirown into the torrent are seen no more. Forts 
of the rock in tiie island are giving way under the vio¬ 
lence of tip stream. 'The surfaces of the rock about tiie 
falls in mkuy places retain tiieir smixithing, the direc- . 
tion of which is the same as tliat of the valley, towards 
the south-west Indeed tliere are pieces of dressed sur¬ 
face in the bed of the torrent which has of course swept 
over them for ages without obliterating the earlier 
glacial marking, or substituting any other—a tolerably 
dear proof of toe incompetency of the theories of floods 
to account for the abraded superfieieB of Sweden. A 
little way father dpwn, just over the third full, and 
about the same leVd as this uppCr. one, there is a circu- 
lar-uit or pot in. the rooky side of the valley, inscribed 
itil kcuBA 'With the names of royal and other distin- - 
gttished visitorli. It is commonly considered as an ex- 

. *them rsBurks abould bring upon me a tarried boOtS- 
speatteaiie, I may mention that full informatibu regarding, ibe 
Idea* and propawds of the company is to be obtain^ from 
0. F. £i(j«ialeh, mBrohant In Btookbolm. A ridtor tb OothlSad 
mightto apply to the BniUsh eonstd, Mr Bneirafri, wbu Is a itoda- 
tor of the oompeny. For on egiieaitarm puMimdtan, wiUiag: to 
give piibitolty to the prospectus at the omajpmyi I should b* 
to snpply a copy of that daoument. 

Mrielng, In hts ‘ 3!onr hi SweiJen’ <1838), glvM hgooddosorip- 
tion of OattalanAaiid sr tta Bgrieu}turB, KtattDg tor brie thtog that 
li-rrii ums the priM aaked tor an estate of sat acres, to m wiuoh 
produced wheat, JO natural grass for haif, 18|) putursgci while ISO 
were'undarwnodor'UnMtot 
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Cav4t!on made by the river at some former time, ere 
the preseot channel had been worn so deep; but in 
reality it is a retswli^e (giant’e tub), a product of some 
cascade connected with the glacial operations, and totally 
uncouneoted with the later cemdition of the valley as 
the bed of a river. 1 felt surprise that this, its olSVious 
character, liad tiobbecn previously pointed out 
I was now to take leave of this class of observatiphs, 
and 1 did it with a strpogly-aWakeued sense of the ex¬ 
ceedingly great natural wonder which we have pre¬ 
sented to us in the ancient operations of ice over Nor¬ 
way and Sweden. Savans at' home are apt to hear the 
moat faithful and even subdued dcscrii^ons of su^t 
tilings with incredulity. The fashiou is. to meet 'any 
amount of JhotS of this kind with the derogatory epitliet 
— theoiy; thus making it dangerous for any one to be an 
observer in extraordinary phenomena. Let these very 
astute people wander, as I have done, oyer the Scandi¬ 
navian peninsula, and employ their own infallible eyes 
in seeing the whole of the rocky surface, except the 
highest mountains, dressed and scratched. Nor are the 
phenomena confined to that country. In lilnlaud and 
I Russia to the east, in Scotiand to the west, and even 
I throughout the northern part of the North American 
i continent, there are the same apMarnnees. The general 
facts observed by me in Scandinavia are—that the 
direction of the dressings and scratchings is southerly, 
usually with an iiicliuatiun to the west, and that tlie 
direction is unaffected by minor heights or hollows. 
The deduction which I make from the facts is, that 
the agent has been applied on a vast scale as to both 
massiveness and extent. M. Sefstriim’s idea, that floods 
could produce the phenomenon, is utterly untenable. 

I The effects Ixsiug absolutely undistinguisbablo from ; 
; those of existing glaciers, I believe that ice alone could 
I be the agent Notwithstanding, however, some obser¬ 
vations of the late Mr Bothlingk in Finland, show- 
! iiig stria: of easterly and northerly directions on tlic 
I shores of tho Wiiite and Icy seas, and tlie deduction 
I thence drawn of a radiation as from a centre within 
Scandinavia, 1 do not belieye^that the agent bad been 
in the form of modern glaciers, which'are ice-streams 
moving from high grounds along valleys. Its width of 
applicatiot:, its general uniformity of direction, and its 
indifference to all but great trougnS in the country, sliow 
that it was in the form of a vast iheet of ice, coming 
apparently from the polar regions, though as to the 
source of its movement I mast profess myself to be un¬ 
prepared for hazarding even an opinion. It may be 
allowed, nevertheless, that tome of the glacial phenomena 
of the north have been in the customary form of glaciers; 
Professor Forbes's discovery of ancient ice-markings in 
the Culiullin Hills in Isle of Skye givesiUs simply 
an example of a mountain glacier like that of Mont 
Blanc, now extinct in consequence of a change of tem¬ 
perature. There may also be instances of isolated 
smootliings in elevated situationSj produced by icebergs 
borne by the sea when at a different relative level. But 
after making these admissions; there still remains the 
: great fact, of an almost universal abrasion of the norUiern 
hemisphere as far south as Denmark and Florida; by 
ice, applied iii a way to which neither glaciers nor ice¬ 
bergs ^nish any effective analogy. 

Die steamer reached Gettenbl^g early in the after¬ 
noon,, and thus was concluded the long round comntenced 
about eleven vseeks before, being the termination of iny 
visit to Norway and Sweden. - My Oirriage was now 
restored to ito oOnery and roy foi&fill Quist was dis¬ 
charged, not without oti vexhibitioh M filling on hu 
part which 1 must ever remefohOr with gratitude and 
auction. 1 leit him withl^itong recommendation to 
the care of my foiend Nr Mogt tfie consul ; and 
most sincerely do I hopit'that the jioor feUow Will be 
taken up every summer fii y^rt to come by---fo use 
hfo own phrase—some of ‘ the gentj&ueu who go upon, 
the Sfoad.’ After a few dsyS of agreealdo infor- 
Course with various friends rof old and itew date nt 
Gdij^nburg, I left that mty (September 23) in the 


N'ordaliema, a magnificent steamer, which makes in 
summer weekly trips to Copenhagen nud bibik. We 
quickly dropped down the river and estuary, and having 
most serene weather, we next noon found ourselves 
abreast of the Danish capital 11 C. 

SELF-SACRIFICE. 

Thk ‘ days of chivalry,’ in the steel-armour and horse- 
prancing sense of tlie phrase, have doubtless passed 
away into the limto reser'i^tid for all social extrava¬ 
gances ; but the spirit Whiidi, in tlie eyes of tbouglitful 
Uien, redeemed its else vain shows and tinsel accessories 
ftom unmitigated contempt, interfused with tho_ prosaic 
drama of coUventional modern life, survives in more 
th8n;all its ahcieiit vigour, and from time to time gleams 
forth and illumines the sober hues of our neutrai-tiiited 
civitlsatipn with the brilliant prismatic colours of tlie 
dawn. In other words, there are deeds constantly 
enacted in this matter-of-fact world of ours which, for 
real heroism, have no parallel in tlie glittering annals 
of plumed and painted chivalry. A romantic episode 
in the life of a gallant and well-known sea olHcer—for 
the exact verity of which I, and Indeed many others 
still living, can vouch—affords, I think, a vivid illus¬ 
tration of this brief text. 

Francis Trovers, as I shall call him, was the only son 
of a worthy and somewhat eccentric gentleman of Devon¬ 
shire, who hftd passed the greater part of an active and 
successful life in the navid service of the East India 
Company. Ho retired from active pursuits at the— 
for this bustling go-a-he.ad country—early age of fifty- 
five; and having securely invested tiie savings of his 
life—amounting to about twenty tliousand pounds—in 
the funds, retired to an old-fashioned rustic residence 
called Marlauds, to enjoy in leisured solitary dignity- 
lie had been long a widower—the remainder of his 
allotted days. His house, in common with those of 
most retire seamen, w-as siaiedily decorated with a 
wind-vane and a flag-staff, on wliieh was frequently 
exhibited bunting of every hue and device known and 
recognised beneath the sun ; but oven with tlie lielp of 
these interesting time ■ killers, tlie hours passed slowly 
and heavily with tlie old mariner, and it was soon abun¬ 
dantly evident that to bo thus overliistingiy ancliored, 
stranded in one spot, was ruinous to his health as well 
as temper. He grew daily more and more restless, 
fidgetty, and irritable, and drank a great deid mure 
than he tiad been accustomed to. Finally, on the very 
morning after the news arrived that liis sun liad credit¬ 
ably passed for a lieutenant in the Itoyal Navy, Mr 
Travers was found dead aud cold in his bed. 'I'lie 
coroner’s inquest reeorded that he died by * tlio visi¬ 
tation of God.’ 

Lieotenant Travers, the sole heir of his father’s 
wealth, was at this time, a fine specimen of a well- 
educated, intelligent naval officer; and rich, well-iook- 
ing, and of robust health, might be fairly looked upon as 
an extremely fortunate person, whom in all probability 
a brilliant, doudless fhture awaited. In the young 
officer’s own opinion, however,, all these aids and ap¬ 
pliances were nothing if they failed to obtain for him 
the ime sole object, a^t professional fame, of his ambi- 
tion^tbe hand of the beautiful girl by whom,,since his 
flrot visit to hb father at Marlands, his whole being— 
heart; soal, semse—had been engrossed. His admiration 
of Maty Wharton was perhaps alt the more enthusiastic 
and intense foom having remained as yet strictly con¬ 
fined to his own breast. His heart alone knew and 
brooded over ita own secret, and was likely, it seemed, 
to do Oo for on indefluito time to come, inasmuch as the 
daring sailor, who had already been twice wounded in 
despwkte boat expeditions upon wbidi he had volim- 
teered, doubted much whether he should ever muster 
Bufficient audacity to disclcsc hia posaion even to tlie 
fair lady herself. 

It.ia tlie feith or imagination of the worshipper which 
invests the idol ot the shrine with its transcendent 
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4ittributes; and often ns Francis Travers had counted 
up his ov;n advantusea— videlicet, a person which even 
his modesty could not but admit was not one to frighten 
the gentler sex j a professional reputation for skill and 
daring; and now, since the death of his father, a hand-' 
some fortune—he pronounced them all mere dross and 
rags when weighed against the divine perfections of the 
lady. It is very doubtful whether any other human 
being would have arrived at the same conclusion. Mary 
Wharton was indeed an amiahte, graceful girl; and her 
beauty, if not of the brilliant kind which at first view 
dazzles the beholder, was scarcely less ultimately dan¬ 
gerous in its ];»eii8ivc thongbtfulnesB, and in the beseech¬ 
ing gentleness which, gleaming from out the transparent 
depths of her sweet blue eyes, tinted the pale, flnely- 
lurned cheek with varying charm. But excepting this 
beauty of expression more than of form, and an unques¬ 
tionably amiable temper and disposition, she had really 
nothing to boast. Of worldly fortune she would not 
possess one shilling, and was neither fashionably nor 
wealthily conncxitei Her father, Sir Richard Wharton 
—a spendthrift, gambling baronet, of old creation, it is 
true., but bankrupt alike in health and fortune, known, 
in fact, to be overwhelmed with debt—was scarcely 
very desirable as a fatlier-in-law; and yet Francis 
Travers, :is lie took leave of Lady Wharton and her 
daughter, after attending his father's funeral, could not 
help wondering, ns he gazed upon the fair, gentle girl, 
.'iiid felt her calm reservedness of tone .and manner 
sweep coldly aero.ss his licating heart, at his presump¬ 
tuous folly in liaving loved 

-‘ .\ blight, particnisr star, 

And thdu.^lit to wed it.’ 

So strange arc the tricks wlticb the blind god some¬ 
times plays with the eyes and understandings of liik 
more enthusiastic votaries. 

The frigate to which Lieutenant Travers was first 
appointed, after knocking about the Channel through 
the winter, picking up a few trilling prizes, was ordered 
to Portsmouth, to be overhauled, and liayg her defects 
made good ; but being found thoroughly infected with 
dry-rot, was imt out of commission, and ultimately 
i broken up. 'I'lie brush off Trafalgar hod crippled 
Napoleon’s marine; and ns the breeze with Brother 
Jonathan bad nut yet sprung up, lieutenants were in 
somewhat less request than usual, and Travers took up 
his abode at Marlands, undisturbed for a considerable 
time by intimation or command from the Adihiralty. 
Mary Wharton, more beautiful, more interesting than 
ever, received him, he imagined, with a much more 
cordial frankness than formerly ; Lady Wharton seemed 
pleased with bis return; whilst Sir Richard, who, he 
instinctively felt, had long since penetrated his secret, 
and with whom, by the way, he had always been a 
great favourite, expressed unqualified pleasure at seeing 
him. Wliat wonder, then, tiiat the Ulosions dispelled 
by former coldness should reappear beneath the genial 
warmth of such a reception ? There was no rival in 
the case: of tlint he felt assured. Indeed, with the 
exception of the Rev. Edmund Harford, curate of tt>e 
parish church, and Mary’s cousin. Lady Wharton and 
her daughter lived at Archer’s liodge in. almost entire 
seclusion. Sir Richard for three-fourths of the year 
resided in London, and when visiting Devonshire, sm- 
rotinded himself with associates wfiose manners and pur¬ 
suits were anything but congenial with those of his wife 
and daughter. As to the igirate, occomplisbed scholar 
and elo;pent divine as he was, and much ss Miss 
Wharton seemed to take pleasure ih his varied and bril¬ 
liant conversation—not more, however, tlmn did her 
mother and Travers himself-r-Stoy notion erf mwTiage 
with him was, the lieutenant Mt, quite Out of the ques¬ 
tion; Edmund Harford’s salary as curate was only about 
ninety pounds a year—-he had nq infinential obnuections 
to push him on in the church—and Tracers thought he 
had ill read the hnraan character if loidy Wharton, did 
any chance exist of Mary allying herself oklto: poverty 


and wretchedness, wonld permit an intercourse likely to 
have so fatal a result. Thus reasoning, believing, hop¬ 
ing, Travers surrendered himself unresistingly to the 
influence by which he was enthralled. He walked, 
fished, played at billiards with the l|.aronet, participated 
freely»in all the various ntodes he adopted for killing 
time, except gaming, and awaitq^ with’ torturing 
an»ety a favourable moment for terminating the 
feverish doubts which, reason as he might, still haunted 
him incessantly. A circumstance, sudden, unexpected, 
and terrible, cut short his hesitation, and pushed him 
to a decision he might have else delayed for months— 
^rhaps years. 

A dispute arose late one night between Sir Richard 
Wliarton and one of his companions rc.specting alleged 
unfair play at cards. Injurious epithets were freely in- 
terclianged; and after a fruitless attempt by the per¬ 
sons present to adjust the qimrrel amicably, an appeal 
to the arbitrement of the pistol was arranged fur an j 
early hour the next morning. The meeting took place, { 
and both combatants were wounded at the first lire— j 
Sir Richard, as it proved, mortally. ! 

The baronet was hastily conveyed to the nearest 1 
puhlio-house, and such medical aid as the locality af- ! 
forded was instantly procured. ,On examining the i 
wound, which was in the chest, and bled internally, the 
surgeon at onco informed the sufferer that nothii% 
could be dune to prolong, ranch less to save, his life. 

‘ I thought so—felt sol’ murmured the unfortunate 
gentleman with white lips. ‘ Accursed chance! ’ A few 
moments afterwards ho added, ‘ How long, think you, 
my life—this agony, may last?’ 

‘ Not long : an liour perhaps—not mote.’ 

‘ So soon I 1 must be quick then. Let the room 
be cleared at once, of all except my servant. James,’ ! 
he added, as soon as his orders were obeyed, ‘ hasten 
to Marlands to Mr Travers: tell him I must see him 
instantly. Re swift, for more tlian life depends upon 
your speed 1 ’ 

For the next half hour the gro-ans wrenched from 
the dying man, in his fast-closing straggle with the 
terrible foe that held him in his iron grasp, were alone 
heard in the apartment; and then hurrying feet sounded 
along the passage, and laeutepant Travers, greatly ex¬ 
cited, rushed in. I 

‘ Can this terrible intelligence be true?’ he breath- j 
lessly exclaimed, ‘ that you are ’ — i 

‘ Dying ? Yes; a few more pulsations, my young i 
friend, and that which men ciill life will be past, and I ; 
shall be nothing 1 ’ j 

‘ May not something be still attempted ? Where is \ 
tlie surgeon ? ’ | 

‘ Gone* .by tt»y orders! You, Francis Travers, can 
alone aid me in this extremity.’ 

‘I!, 'Wliat can you mean ? ’ •’ 

‘ Not, indeed, to save my life—that is past hoping 
fur; but to rescue an ancient name, which 1 liave | 
already tarnished; from indelible disgrace and infamy. ! 

on love Mary MHiarton?’ 

: ‘ As my own soult’ Replied Travers, fluahing scarlet. 

: ‘ I have long known it. You are aware that the 
estates go to my nephew, and that site is portionless ? ’ 

: ‘ Ferfeqtly; but that is a circumstance ’—— : 

• How rautdi per annnm of dear, available income do 
you possess?’ interrApted Sir Richard quickly. 

' So strange a question at such a moment startled 
Travers; but after a moment’s pause, he replied, ‘ In- 
dading my professidoal income, about a thousand a yeari^'' 

• Enough l Rhind me a glass of water. . Now, oqma^ :. 
nearer, Travers, for my eyes grow dim. and my spepb, 
beneath the choking grasp of this deatl^: is faiot 
and difficult. You know that I«.dy/^)ltjnttp(l my^ i 
self, though occuisioDally resMlbg undlr 

been for many years thoroughly 

other. For this I know the wbrld ms. ^ 

admit, quite justly. the 

AS it is, as yet neither knows nm gpestea a tlibusandth 

part of tlje wrong I have done my wife child.’ 
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* Sir nidiard I’ 

‘ When 1 married EUeh Harfordj her fortune^ lecurdd 
to her by Rettleni^|, irM invested in the funde in her 
maiden name; the annual interest amounted to about 
eight hundred pou)^*’-—; 

‘ Indeed t I noVer heard’r—— 'i 

‘ Perhape notThis revenue Lady WTjirton has 
nnnstantly drawn, half>yeariy, through Child's banking- 
house. It was devoted by her to the maintenanos'of 
pur establishment. A tew months since, I'^bend lower, 
that I may hiss the accursed confession in your ear t— 
I, pressed by enormous gaming debts, and Infatua^ 
by a belief that I might, had 1 the means of playing ter 
large stakes, retrieve my losses, forged—-do you hear?—- 
forged my wife's name to a warrant of attorney, drew 
out the entire capital, played with, and lost all t And 
now-—now,’ cried the miserable man with spasmodic 
violence, ‘ yon know all—know that by my act by wife, 
my child, are paupers—beggars—homeless—teieudless; 
and, but ter you, without resource or hope I’ 

* Merciful powers! can this be true P 

‘As deatlil’ rejoined the baronet, his husky accents 
again sinking to a feeble wbispb!. ‘And you, on whom I 
counted, hesitate, 1 see, to save my name fVom infamy, 
even though the remard be Mary Wliarton - 

‘ Say not so!’ passionately exdaimed Travers. ‘ But 
Mbw—by what means can 1 conced—Can 1' — — 

‘ Easily. Continue to pay the dividend as usual 
through Child’s till you are—where are yon ?—till you 
are married. Lady Wharton Will live with you and 
Mary, till—till— You understand?’ 

‘ I think I do.’ Stammered Travers, ‘ But ’•- 

‘Tlmt’s welt.I’ A sUence of several minutes suc¬ 
ceeded, followed by incoherent murmurs, indicating 
that the senses of the dybg man were wandering. 

‘ Cold, cold—and dark! Looed I and upon three trumps 1 
Light the candles; we cannot see the cards! Ah! 
what shapes are these ? Ellen, Maiy! so stem too, 
now tliat Travers has promised — has promised’—— 
Tlie death-rattle choked his utterance, and in a few 
minutes Sir Richard Wharton had ceased to live. 

About three weeks after the funeral of the deceased 
baronet. Lieutenant Travers received a letter,: pn ser¬ 
vice, from the Admiralty, annonbCing his appointment 
to a crack frigate fitting for sea at Portsmouth, and 
directing him to report himself on board immediately. 
Tliis summons rendered further delay or hesitation im¬ 
possible. He could not leave Marla'nds witiiout uoming 
to a frank explanation with Lady and Miss 'Wharton, 
and he resolved it should take place that very morning. 
Not a syllable had yet passed his lips relative to the 
extraordinary disclosure made by Sir Richard Wharton 
in his lost moments, pr to the wishes he had expressed 
yarding his daughter. In the event, Travers mentally 
ar^ed, of the acceptance of his suit by Miss Wharton 
and her mother, there conid be no rbison ter any con¬ 
cealment from them; thejf w6«fid -not betray the late 
baronet’s dkgracetel secreb At all. events he would, 
not, by first revealing to Mary Wharton that the wsif- 
peaniless, and afterwards. proffering her his hand and' 
fortune, seem to wish to put^hate her consent to a union 
with him. Full of these cogitations and resdves, he 
arrived at Archer^ Lodge, where, to his extreme asto¬ 
nishment^ he found the servants packing up the fur¬ 
niture, as for fbhiedtate removal. He hurried to the 
broakfaat-room, where he found Lady Wharton and her 
daughter both bii^y engaged atnu^g books, music, 
and papers., 

‘ What Is the iheaninl df this ?’ he debsnded with 
intense i^ltatioit ‘ yeax are not leaving Archer’s 

Lodge?*.- 

‘Indeed we ire, Mr Trcdreite,’ replied Lady Wharton. 
_Wa received a leitor'iyibibrday, Accepting to offer WB! 
had made for the lease of i houSd .in Wales, dose to 
Edmund^ new curacy, Which he says Will Suit us edmar- 
,.ably.’^g(\A'''' ■. _ .■ . 

‘ W?f ~^^dmupd!* gaspedravers. 

* si"* '^^***' pspew,’ said Lady Whatfeb, < 


* in the writing-desk in my dressing-room. _ Mr Travers,’- 
she added, as the door closed, ‘ you are ill. iThe walk 
has perhaps fatigued you. Let me give you a glass of 
wine.’ 

‘No—^no—no! What is it yon say? Mary—Ed¬ 
mund I Speak, and quickly; my brain turns ! ’ 

‘ I feared this,’ said Lady Wliarton sootliingly, as she 
approached, and gently took his hand; ‘ and perliaps I 
have been to blame in delaying the explanation which 
must now be made.’ 

‘ What explanation—relative to whom ?’ 

Mary and her Cousin, Edmund Harford.’ 

‘Hal’ 

‘ They are betrothed lovers, and have been so, with 
my consent, for many months. Listen to me calmly, 
Mr Travers,’ continued Lady Wharton, terrified by the 
wild expression of the young inaii’s eyes. ‘ Mary some 
time since wisiied me to give you my confidence. I 
hesitated; fOr, alas I bitter experience has taught me to 
place but little reliance on the faith of men. I was 
wrong, I see; W pray strive to calm yourself.’ 

‘ Go on-^go on. Let me at least now know all—the 
worst, the worst 1’ , 

‘I will be frahk with you. The failing licaltli of Sir 
Richard Wharton has for some time warned me that 
but a brief space remained to him on earth. The friglit- 
ful catastrophe of the other day but hastened his end, 
in all probability, by only a few montiis. Mary's sole 
dependence .was, in tliat event, I knew, the marriage- 
portion secured to mo, the interest of wliicli amounts to 
something over eigiit hundred pounds per annum.’ 

‘ I know—I liave heard ’- 

‘ Indeed!’ 

‘ Yes ; but no matter. Proceed, I beg of you.’ 

’The possession of an income in my own riglit, amply 
sufficient for the needs of an unambitious iuinseliold, 
warranted me, 1 conceived, in consenting to Mary’s en¬ 
gagement with her cousin, whom she has known from | 
girlhood, and of whose worth no one can apeak too 
highiy. My silence and reserve have, 1 perceive, Mr 
Travers, misled you; but forgive me: 1 did not know 
—I could not conceive ’-- 

‘ Let me pass, maalam,’ exclaimed Travers, disengag¬ 
ing his hand, and staggering towards the door. ‘ I will 
i return presently,’ 

A whirlwind of emotion was swet^ping through his 
brtdn as he hurried from the liouse into tiie adjoining 
shrubbery. Wounded affection, despair, compassion, I 
tugged at his heart, and rulcti it by turns. Tiic oi>cn j 
air helped to cool and revive him; and after about au 
hour’s bitter conflict with himself, lie returned to tlie 
apartment where he had left Lady Wharton. She was 
Still there. 

* May I have your ladyship’s permission to see Miss 
Wharton alone for a few minutes?’ iie asked. 

.Lady Wharton appeared surprised at the re<iuest, but 
at once acceded to it. ‘1 will send her to you imme¬ 
diately,’ she toplied, and left the rbotii. 

A Considefable interval elapsed before Miss Wharton, 
tremUing, blushing, painfully agitated, almost, indeed. 
In tears, entered the apartment. 

•Pardon ray fVeedom—my impottnnity, Miss Whar¬ 
ton,’ said. Travers in as calm a tone as he could com¬ 
mand, as he led her to a scat, and placed himself beside 
her. ‘I hare a question to ask you, of the last import- 
anee to you as to myself, and 1 intreat you to answer it 
ffanl^ as to a brother.’ 

The Ito^ bowed, and the lieutenant proceeded with 
jomew hat more firmness. • 

tYoti are, I am informed, dSpendent as to fortune 
uton Lady Wharton, Is it, then, 1 would ask, of your 
bwn ,free choice and Will that you are contracted to 
your cousln—to the Reverend Mr Harford? Nay, lady, 
be hot qfibnded at my boldness.; It Is in virtual com¬ 
pliance. With the injunctions of Sir Richard Wharton, 
jtopressed in hte .hut moments, that | ask this question.’ 

The momenttoy glance of indighant surprise passed 
teem Mary T^harton’s face at the mention of her father’a 
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• name. Her auffiiaed eyes were again bent on Uie ground, 
whilst tVe rich coiour came and went on her cheek, as 
slic replied in a low, agitated voice—‘ Edmund and I 
have known, have been attached, almost betrothed to 
eacli otVicr from his Iwyhood’- 

‘ Enough, Miss Wliarton,’ said Travers, hastily rising j 
‘ I will not trespass further on your Indulgence. May 
all pood angels guard and bless you!.’ ha added, seising 
lier liand, and passionately kissing Itj ‘and, for your 

sake, him-Farewell!’ He hurried from the house, 

and tile same evening took coach for London; made the 
necessary arrangements for continuing the payment of 
Lady Wharton’s dividend through Childs, as before; 
ttien proceeded to Fortsmouth, end joined his ship, 
wiiich a few days afterwards sailed for the South Ame- 
riciin station. 

Lady Wliarton and her daughter removed, as they 
had intimated, to Wales, where Edmund Harford had 
obtained a curacy, scarcely of so much money-value as 
that which he had left in Devonsliire. After the lapse 
of a twelvemonth he was married to Mary Wharton; 
still, liowever, retaining his curacy as a means of useful¬ 
ness. The union wa.s a happy one. In the enjoyment 
of an amply sulhcicnt income, and soon begirt with joy¬ 
ous infancy, tlieir days fled past in tranquil happiness; 
and each succeeding year, as it rolled over them in their 
lienutiful retreat, augmenting with some new blessing 
their sum of worldly felicity. If a.thought of the noble- 
liearterl man to whom they were unconsciously so deeply 
indebted crossed their minds, it was chiefly when a pre¬ 
sent for one of the children of some rich or curious pro¬ 
duce of distant cUmos arrived; or a gazette of that 
atiitjng period announced one of the bold deeds which 
rapidly adranceil Lieutenant Travers to post-captain’s 
rank. Peace, for which the harassed, trampled world 
Itad so long sighed, was at last proclaimed, and Edmund 
llarfonl, who corrosponded with Captain Travers, 
tliimglit it possible ho might now pay tlmm a visit— 
pcriiaps take up his abode in the neighbourhood, for 
Marlands, they knew, had long since been disposed of. 
lie, however, came not; and the next letter received 
auiioiinccd that he had joined the expedition against 
Aipiers under Lord Exn\outh. Tidings of the triumph 
of the Briti.sh fleet over ttiat celebrated nest of pirates 
reached them in due season, accompanied by victory’s 
ever-present crimson shadow — tlie list of killed and 
wounded. Harford glanced anxiously at the sad column, 
and an exclamation of dismay and sorrow broke from 
him—CaiUaiu Travers was returned 'mort^ly wound¬ 
ed!’ Greatly pained and shocked as they all were by 
this intelligence, they were some days before they knew 
liow deep cause they bad for grief. About a fortnight, 
it might have been, afterw-ards, Mr Harford, by Lady 
Wharton’s directions, wrote to Messrs Child to inquire 
the reason the last half-year’s dividend had not been 
fonvarded as usual. The answer—revealing M it did 
the crime of Sir Richard Wharton, the heroic sacrlflee 
of Travers, and their own utter worldly min—ttunned, 
overwhelmed them 1 ‘The reported deatii of Captain 
Travers,’ the bankers wrote, after folly explaining tlie 
source from which, since the death of Sir Richard 
Wliarton, tlie remittanGca had been derived, ‘and a 
consequent claim to his properW by a distant relative, 
as heir-at-law, necessarily preemdm them from con¬ 
tinuing the half-yearly payments.’ 

Ail emotions of admiration, wonder, gratitude, excited 
by this discovery were ,Sdtm absorbed by aamsternatiop 
nttlio terrible prospect before tiiem-—suddenly deprived i 
as tiiey werc, a8 by the stroke of anenehantera wand, of 
their imaginary wealth. ‘Our Children I ’ exchdiUed Mrs 
Harford with tearful vehetUenc^' What will become of 
them, nursed as they liave beeulh ease ahd'foxitry? * 

‘ God will provide both for there at»d us, Mmw,* re¬ 
plied her husbaud. ‘If wo exenase httt faith and 
liatieucc, 1 have no fear; but iny heari; sw^a to think 
that that nobie-minded man should have away 
unassured, uncoQscious, of our dhi^ ^idtaiae and 
esteem.* ' . 



‘Do not deem me selfish, Edmund,’ rejoined Mrs 
Harford. ' I feel his generous kindness as deeply as 
yourself. It is for our childrea I am anxious—not for 
myself, not even for you.’ 

‘ Be assured,’ said ikidy Wharton, recovering from 
her mUic, ‘ that Captain 'Travers Has not neglected to 
provide for such a probable contingency in his profes¬ 
sion as sudden death. His unselflllt devotedness tc 
you, Mary, will shield you and yours from beyond the 
grave: of that he satiafled.’ 

Lady Wharton was not mistaken in her judgment of 
the character of Captain Travers. By the very next 
pbst a letter arrived under cover of Messrs Cliild, from 
a solicitor, informing them that, by a will executed by 
Captain Travers on the same day that he had directed 
the bankers to remit the usual amount to Lady Whar¬ 
ton, the whole of the property of which he might die 
possessed was bequeathed to Mary Wharton, now—lie, 
the solicitor, was informed—Mary Harford, for her sole 
use and benefit, and not passing by marriage to the 
husband. ‘The instant offleial news of the death of 
Captain Travers arrived,* it was added, ‘probate would 
he at once obtained op the will, and the proper steps 
taken to put Mrs Harford iii possession of the legacy.’ 

All doubts were speedily set at rest. A carriage 
drove slowly up tlie avenue one evening, ju.<it as it was 
growing dusk, and Mr Harford was informed that, a 
gentleman wished to speak with him. Heliasteiied out, 
and a piile, mutilated figure extended its Iiand to him, 

‘ exclaiming in a feeble voice, ‘ Edmund! Do you not 
know me?’ 

‘ Captain Travers I ’ almost shouted Harford. * Gan it 
indeed be you?’ 

‘A piece of me, Edmund,’ replied the wounded oillcer 
with an effort at a smile. ‘ I am come to ask permis¬ 
sion,’ he added in a graver tone, ‘ to die here. 1 shall 
not, I think, be refused?’ 

lie survived for several months, ministered to with 
tenderest solicitude by Mrs Harford and her }]u.sbnnd. 
The last tones that sounded in his ear were tlioso of 
Edmund Harford, reading with clioking voice tlie 
prayers of tlie churcli for the dying; the last object, 
his darkening eyes distinguislied was tlic tearful coun¬ 
tenance of the Moved of liis youth and manhood; the 
last word his lips uttered was her name—Mary 1 


SENSATION. 

Pew points in science have experienced a greater revolu¬ 
tion in CDiisequence of modern research tluui the theory 
of sensation. Till quite recently, it Was always thought 
that the nerves of sensation were so many passive con¬ 
ductors of the qualities of objects to the scat of coiiscioiis- 
noBS—that the optic nerve, for instance, was so or^ani^ 
as to convey to it light: the audltoiy nerve sound,Ik. 
The discovery, however, that one and tiio same sliinulus 
can act on ail ths senses, producing in each that sensa¬ 
tion otherwise pomdiar to it, overtunis at once this time- 
honoured doctrine. It is found, namely, that the same 
electric stimuius produces in the eye the sensation of 
light; in the ear, that of sound; in the nerves of feeling, 
thai of a shock: in the sense of smell, a phosphoric 
odour; while, galvaniKtliy—by the application of diffe- 
reni jnetals on and under the tongue—a sour or alkaline 
taste is excited. So also with chemical stimulants. 
Applied to the nerves of the skin, they produce a sensa-, 
tion of burning; to 'th^ tongue, a peculiar taste; to tke . 
olfactory nerve, under a gaseous form, odour. On the; i 
eye aud ear they caunot w brought to act but':' 

mediately, as when conveyed into the blood; for instance, 
nateotic substances produce in the one peeuRkt laminous 
Beiisatums, and in the other Tlmnomena of sound. 

'To this objective Or extetual rissi pf v phenomena 
succeedtl the eubjeetiye elat^ or ihoee from iu- 

tenial cause^:.:’e»d...#ineh,.;;.aB;::foifoifoiiK .themselves' 
mostly under ah hbnoimsd viitsle Of the oufanistn, were 
regarded only as fallacies gf seifroi Thde S^ittraation 
.Of' the optic; nreve. (dvos wo to Inminouil' phehOmenaj 
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condition of Wood In tho.head to a Tiling sound in tho 
Mrsi and Juiuinoiis sensations in tbo eyes; derangement 
of the nervous system to unpleasant sensation of taste 
and smell; while the nerves.of feeling exhibit, from 
purely , internal causes, the same sensations of pain, heat, 
cold, &c. as arc produced by external stimuli. It must 
therefore be considered as a phYMological law c« sen- 
j sation, that ithy stimulus capable of exciting a nem 
I of sense into action —whetho^ this stimulation pro., 
j cced from an extenial oWeet, dr from any, part of the 
I organism itself—is capable of causing sensation. With 
i all this the position holds good, that sensation may be 
! modified by tno organs of sense in a Jive/M manner, and 
I that the impression peculiar, to one sense cannot be 
transmitted to another. Wo cannot sec with the ear, 
nor hear with the eye; and .when we say that such a 
thing tastes just as something else smelis, it is not any 
immediate sensation, but the result of judgment. No 
doubt the excitement Of one nerve of sense may, by the 
mediation of the brain, become also an exditing cause 
for another: a dazzling light, for instance, produces a 
sensation of pressure in the nerves of foelihg m the eye; 
a sharp piercing tone, as the seratching on glass, an 
unpleasant sensation in the neiyes of the skin, &c.; but 
these are only associated sensations, called forth the 
same stimulus acting simultaneously on two different 
organs. A second physiological law of sensation, there- 
fo'rc, is, that every nerve of sense possesses a peculiar! 
energy which renders it susceptible only for one deter-1 
ininate species of sensation, so that a substitution of one 
sense for another Is InipoBsible. 

The organs of sense, then, do not serve as conductors 
of the physical qualities of objects to consciousness; nor 
can they consequently afford us any direct knowledge of | 
external tilings. It is not the Directive light, for in¬ 
stance, tiiat is propagated throu^ tbo optic nerve to the 
brain; this is only a single stimulus among various 
others, which, as being ospablo of calling forth the pecu¬ 
liar energy of the nerve, produces the sensation of light. 
What we perceive as light, sound, &o, is merely the ex¬ 
cited state of the nerve of sense; and only in so far as 
this state is dependent on the changes of an external 
world, are we mediately in connection with this world, 
and 'able to judge concerning it. Bui this judgment is i 
not the work of sensation: the senses of themselves do j 
not indicate the scat of any stimulating cause, whether 
it be in the course of the nerve itself, or without the 
organism in the external world. Just as little do we 
know immediately from sensation whidi sense is con- 
cenied in this operation. We do not perceive that we 
see with the eye, or hear with the ear,, kc. We may! 
have simultaneously in any determinate moment a sen¬ 
sation of sound, of fight, &o.: but whence these sensations 
come, or iu what part of the living organism they take ^ 
place, sense alone does not inform ua It is only thinking | 
oilkscioaBness that is capable of determining the place of 
the stimulus, or the which occasions itj i^d as every 
judgment is liable to eitor, so it happens here; while 
sensation, as such, cannot err. Thinkum consciousness 
may, for instanoo, refer the excitement jof a nerve which 
originates in the brain to an amputated limb, and fancy 
tho pain felt to be as much seated there as if tbo limb 
were still existing; or it may pronounce a distant tower 
to be round, while in reality it ip square. The appro¬ 
priate office of sensation is—to perceive whatever is pro- 
sqnt in aipy determinate moment, and capable of acting 
as a ctimiilus op .the nerves of sense : that of thinking 
consciousness, .to .ffishion the esctemal world, ^t always 
in conformitj wil^ Uie difiliwenoes which things have 
among thsniselves, b/ tnuisniUting the present and sen¬ 
sible into_m!|’idesIisM /orra. > 'lAe first telle ut Mot some* 
thing iet;"^, laiter, mA**! it jl, Tho ccaitridistinction, 
then, js usualiy ipa4e!^^tween Mtmaticm and 

thought it obviously nraouiadrff rinp® the tidhking piin- 

cip|it'is alike essential to mwlion. iWe ^siU now advert, 
php$ieal phenomena cci&oersed in sensible per- 
efidiion. :,.v. 


AM the sTOios except h»tW, iwhich was cohiequenUy 

ooMsidofed y pnoBialost. t^^^^ 


by the_ infinitely minute particles of bodies impinging, 
on their respective organs. Uearing did not .admit of 
such an explanation. Sound—unlike uapid and odorous 
substances, light and heat, all of whicdi appeared as the 
subtle emanations of matter—presented itself rather as 
a property than an activity of bodies, capable of being 
called forth by bringing them into vibratory motion. This 
power of producing sounds naturally led to the means 
of modifying them; and it was found that the same 
string, for instance, will sound the tonic or its octave, 
according as it is made to vibrate either wholly or only 
half. The differences of sound, therefore, were clearly 
■seen to result from the slower or quicker vibrations of 
the sounding body; whereas the differences perceived 
in the objects of the other senses—as yellow light and 
blue light, sour and hitter, &c.—could only arise, it was 
thought, from really difiermg substances. 

But precisely that which had always been looked upon 
as an exception, modem physics have shown to be in fact 
the rule. Light, for instance, no less than sound, was 
found to arise from the infinitely rapid vibrations of 
bodies in their meleoular structure, propagated through 
on extremely elastic medium; the limits of audible sound 
lying within from 16,000 to 48,000 vibrations in a second 
—constituting the scale of sounds from the deepest au¬ 
dible tone to the higbest; while colours are visible only at 
4,10 billions, and do not exceed 700 billions of vibrations 
in a second—constituting the scale of colours from tbe 
ffilntest red, through eveiy gradation of colour, up to the 
brightest whbe. 

With the disappearance of the matter of light from 
science, the matter of heat also vanished; both pheno¬ 
mena being produced almost in tbe same way, and found 
almost invariably together. Tbe positive identity of heat 
and light may be said, indeed, to be fully established in 
the fact, that a heated body gradually attains a beat at 
which it first becomes visible in red light, and then runs 
through tbe ascending scale of orange, yellow, ka. up to 
tlm brightest white; the less rapid vibrations of the body 
being first felt as heat, and its more rapid ones seen also 
as light. The genesis of all three phenornenar—sound, 
heat, and light—may be witnessed by bringing a small 
bar of iron in a dark room into continually quicker vibra¬ 
tion. If it vibrate about 32 times in a second, a deep 
bsss tone is heard, which gradually rises, through every 
intermediate degree, up to the higbest and shrillest tones, 
when all becomes suddenly silent. From the place where 
the sound ceased a gentle warmth is felt, and next a 
faint red light seen, which gradually grows stronger, and 
then runs mrough every gradatiori of colour up to a glow¬ 
ing white. Tbe blacksmith, in like iniumer, who ham¬ 
mers a piece of cold iron on his anvil, goes through the 
same series of phenomena: he feels the vibrations of the 
iron in his hand, hears them in the ringing sound, and 
sees them in the red heat. 

ElectricitT, magnetism, and galvanism too—all of 
which, in like manner, wore viewed as the effects of par¬ 
ticular substances—me nothing but similar exeitatlons 
of bodies in th«r infinitely minute parts. Each is called 
forth by pressure,friction, and shock; and each manifests 
itself also under the form of the latW. Each generates 
heat and li^t; and each is likewise produced by these. 
If electricity is not perceived immediately by any of the 
senses, it is only because the rapidity of the molecular 
vibration exceeds the limits of all Others: in its modifi¬ 
cations; however, it is accessible to most .of the senses. 
Thus, while transmitted by the condactor, its existence 
is unperceived ; -but if intemi|»ted in its propagation, it 
hiaaifests itself in a crackling' sound or loud report, heat 
Wdli^..'^'.' 

But not merolythete physical properties of bldioe ffili 

andor the idea of the moleculm motion of bodies, hut every 
chemimj effect UkeiHie is teferrible to the same idea, 
since aM chemical action is nothing but a combination or 
decomposition .of substances; or, in oiher wotd»» n.®on- 
tihus^iaitrsiction .Di: repulsion eff thefr moleedles. Hence 
if'j« . !^ht chemical .' action calls Tmth - els^riffity, mag- 
ni^iBm;’ga}rimh&hea^ lightt fa while chemical 

phenomena are aMled &m pjSi^keae m; to Now since 
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Jiaste and aniell—the twa senses as yet annotieed*—depend 
on the chnuical relation of substances to the respectiyh 
organs of those lentea, the analogy of the other phenomena 
must lead ns to infer lit this case also a power of pro¬ 
ducing peculiar motions in the nerves of sense, on whose 
dilforing rapidity the different modifications of taste and 
smell will depend. The result, then, of the pki/steal con¬ 
sideration of the qualities of things, acting ag stimuli on 
the organs of sense, and thereby cSling forth in tiim cor¬ 
responding sensations, is—^thatall such qualities are most 
probably nothing but the infinite modifications of motion 
in the molecules of bodies, on whose varying rapidity it 
depends whether we fiei this motion -as pressure, heat, 
he.; see it as light; hear it as sound ; taste it as fiavour; 
or smeU it as odour. 


MRS WRIGHT’S CONVERSATIONS WITH HER 
IRISH ACQUAINTANCE. 

Mrs Wright. I KNEW I should find you at home to-day, 
Lady Magau; so, as I wanted particularly to see you, 

1 called in passing, though indeed my business is with 
Sir Hercules, to whom 1 have a message from Mr 
Wright. 

Lady Magan. I’ll send for him this moment. Pray 
sit down, my dear Mrs Wright, in this easy-chair, out 
of the air of the door. You see I am busy with my 
poor people: on Saturday they all come for their pen¬ 
nies ; but I’m almost done with ’em. 

• Mrs Wriyht. Do you give every one that comes a 
penny a-piece every Saturday? 

Lady Mayan. Oh dear no, that would be a ruinous 
business indeed; only a certain number; jiist some 
old pensioners. There’s about thirty of them on my 
list at tins present time. 

Mrs Wright, Iliilf-a-crown a week! Do you think it 
does them much good divided tlius among tiiem ? 

Lady Mayan. Not a bit in the world: it all goes in 
snuff, or tobacco, or tlie ‘ grain of tea;’ and they are 
by no means content with it either. 

Mrs Wriyht. I don’t in the least wonder. They might 
cadi of tlieni earn nearly a sixpence while they are 
loitering lierc for a penny. 

Lady Mayan. Yes indeed! and they are such unrea¬ 
sonable creatures—-they all want me to give them the 
sixpence witliout their taking tlie trouble to earn it; 
and they try every means to move my compassion, and 
get me to increase their allowance, when the penny 
itself is entirely a piece of charity that they have no 
right to but througli my own good-nature. 

Mrs Wrighi. And what a troublesome thing standing 
here attending to them, to say nothing of the time it 
occupies. 

LaHy Magmi. Just so most disagreeable, I assure 
you. But ^r Hercules %vill not allow them,to go to 
the badi-door: you see there’s turf to be had there, and 
potatoes and corn lying about; and it’s best not to suffer 
such questionable chuacters hear any property that 
could be removed. 

Mirs Wright. Then these are not deserving objects? , 

Lady Mayan. By no means: tijOy arc most of them 
idle, good-for-nothing creatures, or they vrould not be 
standing out there hal^ a morning, wet or dry, for a 
penny. I would never have begun such a system my-’ 
self: it was thh custom of our good old aunt to keep 
this crowd of hangwivon about her, and as she left Sir 
Hercules the! estate, we don’t like to alter any of her 
ways with the people, ^ 

Mrs Wright. Well, I think you might do SO in some 
, degree, ajttd without. 4t all reflecth^ ajton her memory: 
she would in all probability havahltemsd her ways her¬ 
self had she lived—^Changed to suit 1^ tdtang' 

Lady Magan. I doubt it: sbe WU mneh attached 

to Uet ancient habits^ Still, it it: k toost wnreastmable 
thing to expect me to be wj^inji ; monOj^ this 

way on such a dUoOBtented. set,'ror 'r^fho1dMnl(iSt you 


Mrs Wright. What would you say to giving the whole 
half-crown to one pensioner each week, and taking them 
ail thus in their, turn ? Von might go tlmough the list 
regularly as long as all those who have been accustomed 
to receive the charity live; while it w;ou!d he iinneces- 
sary tp replace them as they died on!' That sum might 
be really of use in a poor family: the penny is merely 
squandered. ■* 

Lady Magan. I declare I don’t know: they have no 
sense in spending money. Tbe one would be pleased 
enough, but the rest would raise such a clamour: I fear 
it would never do, 

*Mrs Wright. A little firmness would make it do. 
They are all very ’cute ; they would soon see the advan¬ 
tage at the chanm:. 

Lady Magan. They would not let me see they did, and 
there would be a regular fight about the precedence. 

Mrs Wright. Make them draw lots. 

Lady Mayan. Indeed I have quite trouble enough 
with them as it is without oppressing myself with 
additional burthens. But here’s Sir Hercules. Oh, Sir 
Hercules, here’s Mrs Wright come to call on you upon 
particular business: I’m.glad you were not gone out. 

Sir Hercules. Delighted to see her. How do yon do, 
Mrs Wright? IIow is Wright? Beautiful day ! My 
lady with her Icvcc as usual: no curing her of her bad 
habits, you see. 

Mrs Wright. Mr ’(Vright gave me a message for you, 
Sir Hercules: he was called in another direction Inm- 
self on a matter of some moment, or he would have 
done himself the pleasure of bringing his own errand. 

Sir Hercules. I am perfectly satisfied with his mes¬ 
senger, I assure you! It’s a great chance, indeed, that 
he would have found mo in. This is a very busy day 
with me, very busy indeed. We are getting in our 
crop, and while the steward watches the hagurd, I am 
in the field. Tbe times, you Icnow, make hs diligent: 
every penny is of consequence, and every minute too. 

Mrs Wright. I am sorry I have had to Iwing you into 
the house. 

Sir Hercules. Why, ! have not yet been out ; I was 
only just going. 1 have been ocenpied till this moment . 
in the house. Tl\e post was late, and there was a splen¬ 
did speech of O’Buffe’s at a great—an immense meeting 
at ——. But, by the by, what is Wright’s message? 

Mrs Wright. It is about your presentment. The next 
sessions.day, Tuesday, is the last for getting it passed 
before tlie assizes. He has written out a clear statement 
for you, and spoken to two of the magistrates, who both 
agree in the fitness of the proposal, and will support 
you. But Mr Erench was not there, and ns bis is the 
most infinential voice, and as he is tlie person least 
likely to understand the propriety of any measure that 
will not exactly benefit himself, he must be communi¬ 
cated with before Tuesday. * 

Sir Jferetdes. 1 see, I see; just so. Very kind of 
Wright indeed. 

Afrs Wright. Ml Erencl) will bo in BallyclBck this 
afternoon on BoraO business which will deMn him there 
a couple of hours, and if you will ride over there be¬ 
tween three and five o’clodc you win find him, and can 
then explain Rie whole to him. 

Sir Hercules. It is the most inconvenient day for nie 
to leavh home that could have been fixed on. There is 
so much to attend to this harvest-time, and such uncer- 
taia vra.ather, and only a chance of finding the fellow 
after alh ■ ■ ■, 

Mrs Wrijjhf. Olino ; a certainty. Homust be thhre ; 
it is but five; miles; and you can take the statement 
with yon. You Oftai ride farther to covert.. 

Sir Hercules. Very good, my dear Mrs Vifiight; very : 
good. But there’s a deal of difference biit|ir«tenva; dry 
matter of basinefs and a fox-hunt, 1 

am extremely anxious both aboiit tl^r 
bridge, they being to iteiehm to 
tenants, who have, to: faet; itoW j’U 

send ito Simsntow^%«%''le«ti|:'iin 
diitonaonih hhd.g^ to & y«tt proj^<^ £Aa(er 
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Mr SimiKm hurriedly.'^ The TCry »»«I I W« Juit gOtog 
to eehd for you, Bob. 

Mr Simten. Bedad, Sir Herfiulee, im* I’re bin lookiQ’ 
for you ttU orer the place. There’i the fioest races ever 
you Been going to come Off this very afterooon not 
seven miles away.* '" ^ - 

£ir/fercuies. The deuce there is I Where? : 

Mr Simmn. T'^to below at Feterstovra, : just leyant 
Kiloreganmoyle. A l^oW cf the name o’ Kelly over* 
took me not five minutes ago, an* 1 jist oomin’ up post 
tlie shrubbery-gate, an’ told me idl the worhl was mivin’ 
off to thim like maA 

Lady Magan,. <4( (As door.) Folly afid nonsetlke, 
Peggy Walsh I What are you more than another? A 
penny I give, and a penny you get, m leave it alone, 
just as yon like. 

Ptggy Wakh, (Out«»(fe.) An’ what signifies a penny 
to a jHior starvin’ cratur like me? Sure^ my lady, 
jewel, what in lilb’s the sinse of a penny to kne an' ioy 
six fatherless-— 

’ Mr Stmam. There’s twenty horses entered, as I’m 
told, at the laest j an’ n match betwixt-^—- 

lady Magan,. {Siting the door,) A match 1—Betwixt 
whom? Racesi—Where?—What match? 

Air Simtgtt, Betwixt young Mr Fortescue, my lady, 
an’ the Long Captain, A match for a bunder pound. 

Sir Htrcules. Bessie, my love, would you kindly give 
an eye to what it going forward here at home ? I must 
be off to those races. I’m under promise to Fortescue, 
an old promise, an’ 1 can’t get out of it, Mrs Wright. 

Lady Alagan. I, Sir Hercules 11 am going to the 
races 'myself, you may depend upon it. I delight in 
races. Everybody in tlie world wUl beat these races; 
and there’s Mr Simson at home. ^ 

Afr Simoon, Why, tny lady, if your ladyship would 
think it no harm, an’ Sir Hercules, I’d laid out for to 
go to thim races myself. Ye see the match is hetwixt 
Mr Fortescuc’s WhititoifuiMi’ the Long Captain’s Mis» 
Mattler; an’ a cousin o’ mine bred IVhirlwind. an’ I 
partly owneded him, an’ sold him myself at three-year 
old, dog-cheap too! If I’d a had a notion hoW he’d a 
turned out, young Mr Fortescue wouldn’t a got ’im for 
double the money. He’s bin a fortune to ’im. 

(4 crowd of ehildren burot in.) Mamma, mamma, 
there's races at I’eterstown! Jt^nny Riley says so. 
He told us to tell you. He’s getting the carriage toady. 
May ! go?—may I go?—may I go? 

Nurse, {Sehind.) Whisht, darlints; WiB ye Whisht? 
It's a faoti my lady. Paddy Doyle seed all tho neigh¬ 
bours fly in’ to tl»im. Willjohnny bring the carriage 
round? 

Sir Hermles, Harry, my boy, take this paper and 
put it away carefully for me in toe drawer of roy writ¬ 
ing-table—the drawer with toe key in it I deehtm it’s 
one o'clock. 

Master Marry. Cecy, there’s a good girl, ran off with 
that paper. Mamma, mayn’t 1 go? I’re a bet on 
l^nrlwind. 

Aim Cecilia, I’ve a hot bn Whirlpool too! Mayn’t I 
go, mamma? 

£ady Magatu Whirtwind, you little foolish thing 1 I 
can’t iwsiray take yon alh Where’s Miss Paris ? Oh, 
Miss Paris, 111 take the tliree belt of your children, ai^ 
'pray make haste and get tomn ready. 

Aim Faris. Burely. The throe ddbst, then, my’ lady, 
and Master Horry, 1 suppose? 

Lady h^ter Harry of Cimrso* 

to ride Whirlwind? 

Mr Siamn,.; Pommy Ms§toth, Mistm: Hany $ and 
' little TyrrellHdto-'i- ' 

Master Harry. The^B hi'fb to Weight little Ty»dl 
pretty heavy then. We’ll harm to lobk to toa^ I'lU 
thinking. 

Mr Sinaon. Well, the 'cttteness of that ydung hbyl 
.Yth'ateS'Ml I eyet—‘' " ■ . 

XlSnter a omid.) The barriage la j&t, u cornin’ rotusS, 
‘tty My, All your toiugiM Wat ifia^. ItV ptot itoU 
' {Omodt. 


LoUp dfajUM.: Pell them to cut some sandwiclies for. 
the children, Marianne t toey'U lose their dinqgr. ! 

Afuid. Cook’s a outUng on ’em, tny jidy ; an’ I’ve bin 
an’ took down the silver cup an’ the basket bottle—— 

Lady Magan. By tl» by, Miss Farts, if Mrs Fitz¬ 
gerald callg, pray tell her how exceedingly concerned I 
am to be obligM to break my engagemimt with her. 
You can say 1 was under the necessity of going out; 
but indeed I daresay she will be at the racea herself. 

Heroults. Now, Lady Magan, I 'mnst beg of yon 
to hunry yourself a little.' This is no time for speeehi- 
fying, Mrs Wright will, I am sure, excuse us under 
the circumstances, and explain to Wright bow much I 
feel obliged fmr the trouble he hns taken. And if he 
could manage to see French himself, or would write to 
him for me, it would settle the matter at once. 

Lady Alagan. Mrs Wright, wont you go with us,, 
though your nieces ore not with yon? I’d take it very 
kind. I have plenty of room in the carriage. Harry 
always goes on the box, and Sir Hercules rides. It’s a 
delightful day; and really, in that pretty plain at 
PeterstoWn, such a very pretty sight. 

Mrs Wright. My dear Lady Magan, I would go miles 
round to avoid a race. Many thanks to you; but tUeee 
sorts of things are not at tdl m my way. So I will wish 
you good-morning. 

Sir Mereules. Allow me to see you to your car. 

Mr Simson. We made a slight mistake, my lady. 
Don’t you recollect that fine young man was killed last 
sason steeplerchasing? Killed outright: fell, an’ never 
spoke after. He was first cousin to Mr Wright 

Lady Magan, Goodness 1 I had quite forgot. Most 
shocking! I am so vexed we mentioned the races. 
Steeple-chasing is really horridly dangerous. Poor Mrs 
Wright! Well,rihildren, are you ready ? Come. 

<7Ai/cifrea. Quite ready, mamma. 

Master Marry, AU ready. Where’s my hat ? Off wc 
got 

CHATEAU LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

X TOUB OP THE GKOUNUa—DBATl* IS THK CHATEAU— 
COSCEUSION. 

The honeymoon was over, and the bells of Marston wel¬ 
comed toe bride and bridegroom to the manor on thoir 
return from the wedding tour. They were to lemain with 
us for a few weeks, before all tlto family went to town for 
the season: and the pleasure of the visit was to he en¬ 
hanced to Portia by the presence of a great-uncle, who 
had joined the circle that he might have the enjoyment of 
his young kinswoinan’s society before she was engrossed 
by toe whirl of London life; I lovo to re^ll the day 
of her arrival i it was just the dehatable, time between 
ipringand winter; to use the quaint conceit of an old 
writer, ‘ the toarapf the dying season were sparkling in 
the smiles of its young successor.' . There had been a. 
shower; the firs were j^littering with rain-drops, that fell 
with a pleasant, pattenne sound on the earth; the flower¬ 
beds near toe old suu-diEri were gaywith Silver and golden 
crocuses ; the snowdrops hung their graceful heads lower, 
heavy with the moisture ; the violets of Diumsnah k|Hl 
already taken 

' The Winds 0 ^ March with beauty ;■ 

and ftom a sky of blue, toequerod with fleecy clouds, the 
sun looked doWn brightly on Marston; 

iTjW oifl; village dames stood at their doors a# the caf- 
jpamsfl,. to drop- thito welcoming curtsey; n>^y 

ahmh^frmiouutod hhltosmguti toeuF ymmg Ihdy. tfhCse 
I'cMii hxd, to»y aMtmed in toeFatois of (heir co’tmty. made 
toem ^ftol very vnlM,* She hid p smile and bow for 
totojviiu^ wlto her usual^^f^ oourt^, sh%k hande 
toe upper servant#, who itoto |wsemhied to greet her 
ift-tois halh^ Her kinsmaiiit, Dighy, who had pot 

'.eetov’htk'itoc# .toe.child,':.toto chartued..'Wito .'her . 
'viVaelly gad gra»,''anA'tiiito''-thc of-toer .. 

hutonnd. Shortly afto# her anrived; 
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»tiig*er, and the next moment 'Hie itrong mim wm 
euMenly unitten with apoplexy. The criei of the ladies 
hrou/{ht Afr Maraton aud Ctotain MoiiteoiBMy to the 
■pot. A man was instantly despal^ied ler the Tillage 
doctor, iM being tl^e .nearest| another to the TaHway»,to 
bring medical adTjcO fiont Londoti. Mr Rdsebtc^fc iTas 
sp^ilyat the manor, and by tee time he airired. Sir 
John’s valet had lindressed and placed him on the bed. 
Ho was immediately bled, put into a warm bath, hnd -his 
temples covered with leeehes. The distress add aiixiety 
of the family and household may bo imagined. The hush 
that succeeded former gaiety, the retreat of the guests to 
their own roomSi and their announcement of intended 
departure on the morrow, dianged completely the aspect 
of affairs st Marston. Portia sent for me to her,chamber. 
I found her in great grief, for her kinsman was much 
beloved by her; and giviug up my intention of departing 
with the others, 1 remained with her, at her urgent 
intreaty, in her sorrow. The maid was repeatedly de¬ 
spatched for intelligence of the patient’s state. He con¬ 
tinued insensible; and it was with feelings of relief and 
delight which can be fully understood only by those who 
hare been placed in similar circumstances, that just as 
dinner was announced, we heard the carriage drive up, 
bringing the celebrated Dr D—— to the patient’s lud. 
There was a pau'se of course, and the doctor was ushered 
in. He looked as calm, and his manner was as graceful 
and composed, as if he came a guest, instead of being in 
a degree the harbinger of life or death. He was at once 
condneted to the patient’s cliaraber; and at our host’s 
desire we proceeded: to the dining-room, rather to wait 
with anxiety bis reappearanee with the physician than 
to eat. After what appeared a lengthened visit, be en¬ 
tered the room with Dr D—informing us that the 
case was not huite hopeless, though Sir John was in great 
danger; that our clever little village surgeon had done 
everything necessary; and that Dr D—^— promised to 
return on the iiioiTovr. The good physician would only 
consent to drink a glass of wine, as he was in haste to 
catch the next train to London, aud bad vciy little time 
to spare; he therefore made his bow, and retired. . 

On the morrow, the guests not connected with the 
family departed. Sir John had Eiveu signs of conscious¬ 
ness by extending his hand to few for that of his relative, 
but continued speechless, and with closed eyes. The 
London physician came again earlier in the day, but gave 
very Ijittfe hope. It was a sad ending to a honeymooti; 
but thus is the path of human life, ever haunted by the 
shmlow of death. A nurse was brought down by Dr 
D——, to relieve the female watchers—a bustling body, 
who sot everything to rights, but had so many wants, 
and so inuch care fot herself, that one doubted her care 
for any other person. We have been glad to see lately 
that an inititution for training nurses has been projected 
under, the patronage of tee bishop of London, from which 
We tnay expect to see a better class of attendants on the 
sick than those who appear, strangely enough, to have 
lost womanly sensibility in the exercise of one of woman’s 
chief duties. Sir John’s hurse was, however, superior to 
the most of her class; and: we did not hear that she 
more than nodded during teo night, or that she stole 
Sir John's pillow, d ls Saitey Gamp. Poor sufferer f ho 
had no wife or daughter to watch beside him. Every 
cave was, however, taken of him. The ‘physician came 
daily ; tee surgeon remained . in the house. No bell 
sounded; eveiy inovmhent of tee inmates of tee manor 
was buteed. '^us passed four dreaty days, l^iie stricken 
man neter BMke s^in—never agsln opened his eyes on 
tlie light.' Did feason act during teat physical prostra¬ 
tion! It is impowiblejte^^s^^ On the foUrth ermiiig, 
about sunset, after' tee ^yiwdan had mrid his v^sit,. the 
soul fleeted in one long righ, and Sir John Digby ww: a 
corpse! 

The grief of tlie family Was dew -hiid sincerey and 
nothing could exceed the feeling Of solemh and awlW 
stillness t^at rolgned in teeteottss. teat, evendng. - 
pJtstogsWl tolled, heavily''tee'':;«ld ■chptOh'teWer;: 
'''tee.'Ui!iwws: of tee manor wi#s'tniitently' d!fl«d, ..'0''nly ' 
t of tee: chamber of death Reamed tee Bght of 


the large wax ; tapers placed near the corpse, which the 
nune aud a ibmi^ servant watchoi] from thes adjoining 
dieHing-mom. 1 thought this custom—tender and touch¬ 
ing as it is—must be a relic of the superstition of past 
ages, but on making the remark, was assured that the 
death-watch was necessary, as mice and rats would 
otherwise attack the corpse, drawn immediately to the 
spot by their strange instinct. .1 felt shocked os the 
iiUTK told me this; the idea of being the prey of foul 
vermin the moment the great ^ft of life was resumed 
by the Giver, being more revmting to. human nature 
than tee fancy that the watch, like the solemn voice of 
the bell, was intended to score away the fiends so much 
dreaded by our ancestors. 

The windows next morning continued closed, though 
air was freely admitted by means of open doors. The 
undertaker arrived from London, measured the body, 
and departed; that evening it was placed in the shell, 
or inner coffin, which was lined with white satin, quilted, 
and stuffed; a mattress, covered also with white satin, 
and a pillow richly fringed, received the unconscious 
form of the noble Digby, wrapped in a rich dressing- 
gown, the ihroud being no longer used. This shell was 
finally placed in a le^en coffin; and: that, again, in 
one covered with black velvet, ornamented with the arms 
in gold, and gold handles. On a gilt plate nailed on it 
was engraved an inscription in Latin—the language so 
long consecrated to holy uses—sotting forth tlie name, 
age, and rank of the deceased, and the period of his 
death. The- body was not to be carried to Sir John’s 
usual place of residence for interment, as ha had always 
expressed a wish to be buried in tee Marston vault, witli 
his favourite sister, Portia’s grandmother: preparations 
were therefore made for the funeral at the manor. Mean¬ 
while the ladies’-maids were busy about mourning. A 
man arrived from the great mourning shop in Itegent 
Street; a milliner from Elise’s; and orders had to b% 
given, and dresses tried on, in the ladies’ apartments; 
While below, the servants’ mourning hod to be provided, 
the undertaker’s men seen to by the butler, &c. These 
busy distractions for the mind are perhaps beneficial to 
tee nioumers, by keeping their attention from dwelling 
too fixedly on the grief that time alone can console. 

The day of the funeral came at last. The coffin ivas 
carried into the great entrance-hall, and placed on the 
marble table; a magnificent pall of black velvet, bearing 
the Digby arms in gold, with solemn plumes of black, 
covered it; and there it lay in stete, the mutes standing 
.near it. At four o’clock the khell hegmi from Marston 
beUcy; several of the neighbouring families had ex¬ 
pressed a wish to send their carriages to the funeral— a 
mark of respect customary in London—but as the church 
was so close to the house, the attendance had been de¬ 
clined. The mutes lined the doorway, and the under- 
bearers lifted the coffin into the splendid hearse provided. 
It moved slowly forward a little way. Hie mourning 
carriages drove up, and teo male friends and relatives of 
Sir John Digby entered teem. It is a merciful fashion 
which now spares the pain of such 'a. scene to ladies. The 
London physician and the village surgeon followed in 
a carriage alone. The undcr-bearers Walked beside the 
hearse, and the prooession moved slowly ouwards; How 
sad it looked winding beneath the old beeches ! the 
waving plumes of the hearse; the long fluttering silkliat- 
bands; the plumed heads of the coal-black steeds, that 
appeared to have an instinctive sense'of their office, and 
moved qhiotlyAnd solemnly; and the cloaked figures of 
tee inut^ and Under-boaters! The day was |ii unison with 
tee seehe, and did not mock it l^:dU-titeed brightness. 
A tetek drizzling rain foil ; the wind, uncertain Md 
jitevering, soughed up every now and then With a few 
wailhig seuttd, blending ocoasionally wite tee tone of .the 
denp beU; end-tee tevourite dog of ^ John Digby, still 
teeing bis master, and as if awste thsA he^WM )tew 
tekittt to pass for ever, bpdily asiwell as spiriiuiiUy, 
tee aarth, howled mournfuUy, :Tlic protessioii stwpte at 
te'b’-^te ■ leading'teto tee'c'hurOhjterd, ■'^c' co^.:; was •: 
tteetf-lteiih teetetetee, szid cawded bp tee little pith to 
teo dook of teo teuete, .tteero Sur Ilmiiy Montroto 
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in hia surplice met it. In the chancel (into which the 
door opened) begen the solemn service of the chuwh. 
The vault of the Marstons is immediately beneath their 
pew; it was now of course open, and at the proper part 
of the ceremony the coffin was carried into it, aau placed 
amongst the many others which in different states of preser¬ 
vation lined its walls. The dturch was bung with black, 
in uouipliuient to the Marstons, as the living belongs to 
the manor; and during the day the. shutters of the 
village cottages were closed. Whhn the service of con¬ 
signing ‘ashes to ashes, and dust to dust * was ever, the 
mourners returned to the house. 1 may as well .observe 
here that the hall dr^ is neeer e/ossii till their return ; a 
singular custom, jpeculiar even to the cottages of England, 


return, the gentlemen assembled in the dining-room, m 
which refreshments liad been placed ; the funeral atten¬ 
dants had ale, meat,, &c. in the servants’ hail. The dead 
baronet’s will was opened and read, all bis relatives and 
connexions being present, as well as the legal adviser of 
the executors, and his own former lawyer. Some portion 
of his wealth was left to public charities; the remainder, 
with the exception of a few legacies, to Portia. 

As the death luid funeral had cast a heavy gloom over 
Marston, and it was of course impossible ^ join the 
earlier festivities of ‘the season ’ in London, the family 
resolved to proceed to the sea-coast for a few tuouths. 
Arrangements were made to carry this purpose into exe¬ 
cution ; and about the middle of April we left Marston. 
As we gasoil back on the old manor, boarivg now over 
the porch the hatchment of the Bigbys’ and Marstons’ 
heraldic honours, and lopketl upon the budding vegeta¬ 
tion waking at tbe breath of spring to renewed life and 
beauty, many sad thoughts flitted across our minds. Tbe 
old clturch we passed had so recently been the scene of a 
bridal and a funeral, that we could scarcely forbear utter¬ 
ing the mauy-times repeated exclamations on the vanity 
and uncertainty of our existence, or saying with IShak- 
speare— 

* Ah, how our spring of life nsomhleth 
The unoettain glory of an April day! * 

Since the period of which I have written, other and 
heavier afflictions hare visited the Marstons. Tbe old 
manor has a new lord; and 1 wear on my finger tieo 
mouming-rings in' remembrance of my kind and gene¬ 
rous host and hostess of other days, who, within a short 
period of each other, eXfffiangcd mortality for immortality. 
With something of the cMvali'ous affection of a past age, 
the brother of the lady has reared to her memory, not a 
uselesa monument, but a beautiful chapel, tracing, with 
the colours of the rainbow, on one of the antique-shaped 
windows, the gracefuLrecord of his sorrow and his hope. 
Marston is no laiiger the Marston 1 have sketched; but 1 
have still a mournful pleasure in thinking of it, and am 
pli^ect to think thaf thus brief chronicle of ‘ sayings and 
doings ’ occurring there is at least a faithful transcript of 
Chflteau Life amimg the ‘ tuftless * gentry of Englarid. 


A M,ODERN ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
That pibue feeling amongst sailors which is so frequently 
awakened by the Tlcissitudes of their lives, has caused 
the name of * Providence’ to be given to more than one 
coral reef and desolate island in the Indian Seas. Rarely, 
X>erhapB,.ha8 it been more appippiiately bestowed than on 
a small rooky hdet whidi liei. jtp the northiirard iff the 
Mozambique '^annd, la few days’ sail fcom the Isle of 
Bourbon. This was shown in a notaWe instance which 
occurred there Sbent ihiitty years' ago. The story is 
scarcely known ev^ itO t^^ nation to 

w%!h. |he hero , 9f 4t‘:i|9lfl®ged;:-ii«d •th«tiefore''tb;make 
itI&inUhtt to out readers may r^tflie thdughl unde- 

, loill^’year .Id^. ,^.;C»mMy,'the 
tnvdpig vessel, resoived td Visit the Bttle island of| Provi¬ 
dence, in mrdcr to oUSin « cargo of coeea.nut gerdM 


planting in the colony to which he belonged. The ap¬ 
pliances for navigating the eastern coast of Africa were 
at that time very rude, r^baiu-cables were unknown; 
and the only kind in use were made froni the fibres of 
the palm, similar to those whioh are sailed goimoulou in 
the edtebes, and coir on the Spiutlah main. These cables 
were very liable to bo cut by the shasp reefs and coral 
bottoms which abound so plentifully in the Indian Ocean; 
and in order to spare the anchors, a wooden frame filled 
with etones, called a pitjiuse, was the frequent substitute. 

Immediately on his anchoring in this manner off Pro¬ 
vidence, M. Cremasy went on shore, and sent back his 
boat with her crew to the ship, while ho explored the 
island. He hitd been thus occupied for some time, when 
the pahle of the pegase broke, and the vessel was carried 
out to sea by one of the violent currents whicii set off 
these shores. The mate mode sail os speedily ns he could 
to regain the 'anchorage; but be was unable to head the 
current^ and night fell while he wss endeavouring to do 
so. The captain, left ashore by this accident, had on at 
tbe time iiotbing but a jacket and a pair of white trousers, 
and for his sole weapon a mmehttte, a kind of short sabre 
used in boarding. When hd found himself condoiuned 
to pass the night on this desert island, his first care was 
to construct a place of shelter; and with the broad 
leaves of the cocoa-tree ho built up an ajmpa, or hut, 
and made his supper of cocoa-nuts, eating the fruit and 
disking the milk. He did not sleep over soundly, for 
he was tormented by a vague apprehension conceniing 
his vessel; the sense of loneliness oppressed him, and ho 
was somewhat in fear of rats and other noxious animals. 
At daybreak he was on the shore, anxiously looking out 
to discover a sail on the horison; but nothing was visible 
through the misty morning air. The sun ruse and dis¬ 
pelled the mist, but his rays fell only on a wide expanse 
of azure sea, unbroken by any vessel. s 

lie sat down on a rock, and began to meditate pro¬ 
foundly on his future destiny. Them was but one course 
open to him—to bestir hunself for the supiily of his daily 
wants. With his mauchettc in his hand, he set out once 
more to explore the territory of which he was the unwil¬ 
ling sovereign. He got nothing but a cocoa-nut for break¬ 
fast, and dined also upon tbe same fruit—a luxury to a 
schoolboy, but not held in equal estimation by a hungry 
sailor, though he thought himself lucky that the island 
produced anything eatable. By dint of prosecuting his 
researches, M. Cremasy succeeded in discovering an ad¬ 
dition to his vegetable diet in the shape of some wild 
cucumbers; but he was unwilling to eat them raw, and 
had no means of cooking them with fire. A. native, if 
the island had been peopled, would have lit one for him 
by the friction of two bits of wood. He remembered the 
method of the savages; and procuring a light sort of 
wood, made a hole in it with another piece of a harder 
kind, which he fashiondl to a point, and by twirling it 
rapidly, mdeavoured to kindle a flame; hut whether 
from accident or want of skill, he was not successful in 
his fint attempt; and when the sun went down, he was 
once more left in darkness. Oh tbe following day he 
again looked out for the ship, but again without success. 
He therefore redoubled bis efforts to procure fire, and by 
dint'of persevenmee, at length produced a light smoke 
from the wood. He then hi^ly collected some fibres of 
the coODa-nut, placed them in contact with the Ignited 
shbsl»hee, and at laet was rewarded by a brilliimt sparky 
which presently broke into a blaze. He now . got . ; tO' 
gether a sufficieht quantity of wood to keep the fire in. 
oii night, heaped it with branohes and drled leaves, and 
watched, it with iuterott until the third 
Tired put with h« ^|to|j||^^ tHilwp, b 

noise, as l/s<i^^^e WM; 

He o^edAis •yeti ahd looked whdfuUy^to the obscu- 
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tho damii and prewenUy saw a lar^ objsci stsaling 
across tbc sand. Ho grasped his maaoEsHe, and waited 
i^eryouily for its nearer app^iaeb. At length he dlB> 
covered that it was an enormotu tortlSi come, according 
to tbe habits of tiu^ animal, th iya]r its eggs in the sand 
above high-water'mark. Th# t^tl«j dways seJect a 
situation that catches all the rays of the snn; they make 
a hole in the sand^ cover tq> the eggs, and fifty daye after¬ 
wards, without;. &il, their instinct brings them back to 
disinter them. At; the moment when the layer of sand 
which covers them ie removed, the young turtles break 
their shells, and follow , their dam to the water’s edge; 
and when they reach the waves, they make themseltes 
fast to her belly, and are towed out to sea, to qualify 
them in time for the feasts of aldermen. 

As soon as M. Cremasy ascertained who his early visUor 
really was, he walked stealthily towards her, and turning 
her on her back, kept guard over her till broad daylight 
came, when he despatmied her. It was a task of some 
difficulty to cot her up; but when he bad succeeded, he 
found himself repaid for his trouble,. The turtle was in 
capital condition. He boiled the meat, which he thought 
excellent, and preserved the fat, which he disposed of iii 
the shells of tlie smaller turtle left on the shore; and out 
of tbe fibres of the cocoa-nut be made wicks; in this 
manner constructing a very notable sort of lamp, antique 
in fashion, and, moccover, highly useful. To season his 
turtle, ho then procured salt from the evaporation of 
sea-water, and converted the shell of his visitor into a 
caldron. With these civilised means of cooking, he 
ceased to enjoy his cocoa-nut milk, and Inid in a stock of 
fresh water, obtaining it by sinking a well in the sand. 

It soon became necessary to wash his linen, but he 
could not bring himself to the resolution of remaining a 
single instant entirely naked; he therefore would only 
arrange one garment at a time, wearing his trousers until 
his shirt was dried, and vree versd. He next burnt a 
clear space round his hut to keep off the rats, and forti¬ 
fied himself within a ditch, well fenced against intrusion 
by sharp palmetto branches and the stiff leaves of prickly 
pears. 

In tho course of his walks he had soon a number of 
nigt'ons, who allowed him to get tolerably close to .them; 
ho therefore set to work to hunt them down on foot with 
a long pole, and thus added a very agreeable dish to his 
repasts, for when roasted, they proved extremely tender 
and succulent. With flesh and fowl to supply his table, 
it was not long before he got the third requisite of a good 
dinner. On the south side of tho island was a coral reef, 
upwards of ten leagues in length, which the tide, when it 
wont out, leili high and dry. At low water the fish bid 
themselves in immense quantities in the hollows where 
the water remained, and our solitaiy islander discovered 
in this fact a new source of profitable omployment, Hrery 
day at low water he wont cut to the reef, sought for the 
reservoirs which contained the greatest numlier of fish, and 
then harpooned them with his boarding sabre; some of 
those he salted and dried, the rest were immediately 
ceoked. 

; But however earnestly M, Cremasy laboured to improve 
his position, ona thought dominated all others—the hope 


might shape her course within sight of Pmidenoe. His 
eyes were ever turned towards that point of the coinpass 
where his owfi ship had d^q^ared^ and a thousand 
painfarappfehemdh^^^^^ hlm’-^he dread of Us 

having been wredk^ ^ some of the sniiAen rocks of that 
dangerous otchipela^ beiuit the most, paramount. Bqt 
he Was not one to gUAhSfisett fip foC of time 

to inactivity. Ha knew; w scdlw of fufoterb which 
tells men to assiu thomuhltj^ if they Ww for tiie ^d Of .; 
others; and accordingly he leeolvsd .OOiWtriietSBg a 
beacon which should fie ririble at tV diiUanoe of 
Ieaguw,,^|t 'Waa not without «Ufficaii^ that:he euCaOed^ 
“ ^ sufficient quanrity of heavy ;|rpo(i to tnilhf ‘ 

*^,;he*ped it .above a mass of lttevM»,aiid piacen 


cocoa-nnt and palmetto. This accomplished, his eyes 
once more wandered towards Hie ocean to echie the fa¬ 
vourable moment for ligbiing up the beacon; but day 
followed day, and hts solitude grew more and more 
dreary. His only pleasure eonsuted in watching the 
frigate-birds as they chased the gulls, wnd robbed thorn of 
the prey which they brought home from tbe great waters. 
It was, after all, but a melancholy sort of pleasure, for the 
screams of the famished s^hitds did not tend much to 
enliven the solitary shore. ' 

; M. Cremasy at length began to get uneasy about the 
eChditlon of his wararobe. How Mould he manage to 
cover himself, he asked, when his shirt and trousers were 
wohi to tatters t The necessity of the case suggested an 
expedient. He manufactured a kind of cloth out of the 
thread-like sabstanee of the interior of the palm, which 
he wove together as wril. us he was able. It was not a 
first-rate produotion, but it served at all events to pre¬ 
vent the sun from scorching, and the night air from chill¬ 
ing him, and then he had the ineffable satisfaction of 
admiring his own handiwork. He managed also to fabri¬ 
cate a pair of sandals out of the ropy bark of the cocoa- 
nut tree. 

In this primitive costume he determined upon examin- 
ing the island thoroughly. The task was not difficult, 
for Providence is little more than two leagues in circum¬ 
ference, and the surface is nearly level. About one-third 
of it, the part which lies to windward, is covered with a 
forest of cocoa-nut. The currents and the prevailing 
winds have <!ast innumerable seeds on the eastern shore, 
where they have germinated, taken root, and in the lajise 
of ages created the forest we speak of. The remaiuder of 
the island is merely a sandy plain, with stunted shrubs 
scattered here and there; but little grass, and what there 
is, coarse in touch, and salt to the taste. A more desolate 
spot altogether can hardly he imagined; but here It 
seemed probable that M. Cremasy was destined to end 
his days. Deliverance came, however, when he least ex¬ 
pected it. 

He was one evening returning to his ajonpa in a very 
pensive mood, absorbed in thoughts of the homo he feared 
he should never revisit, when, as he stooped to gather 
some shell-fish for his supper, he fancied that something 
like the sails of a ship glittered on the horison in the 
rays of the setting sun. He had been so often deceived 
by clouds which assumed the same form, that he was 
afraid to trust to his first impression. He watched the 
object steadily, and noted that, while the aspect of every¬ 
thing else changed, this alone preserved its first appear- 
anoe, and, moreover, that it was nearing the island. He 
could no longer doubt that it was a ship. His heart heat 
high between fear and hope. Was it hie own vessel or a 
stranger t Should he at once light the beacon, at the risk 
of rapidly, and perhaps uselessly, consuming what it had 
given him so much trimhle to wllect 1 But the sail drew 
closer. He resolved to take hii dioiiee, and tbe moment 
it became dark enough for his; purpose, he set fire to the 
pile. A pyramid of flame shot up into the sky, and a 
minute ausnyards the report of a giin assured him that 
the signal had becil seen. He now litteiied intently, and 
the next sound that reached his ears was the noise of the 
oars in the rbw-locksj a.i with measured beat they urged 
a boat to tho shore. The keel grated on the rocky bot¬ 
tom;, but he had already hailed the crew, and in the 
joyous answer that floated over the waves he heard his 
own l^^age^ and recognised the voices of his shipmatea 
Th« vi^l in the offing wm his own, and the mate had 
eolne back to lopk for him. Carried away by the violent 
cuirimts^ and watw and fiTevisWns faiuq|, the fonner 
hi^ been obliged to make for Aq^an, beat Magotte, 
to victual the ship; he tbeB;retuin|ied ifi eearch of his 
eapHtib.'''' 


diy branches m alteicnato layers with the Htfinks of the 


The exy« wwtej the hirtory 0 thiriy-^ days’ 
im|it|ispnmen^j 'and '‘|)laeed it .in 'a'bettle, wmiffi' he hung 
on dfla of the most pinffiinehVtr^ en eo)^,."A^ 
En|3^ish vessel pai^g by a fow/pij^thi.since hs^^ed : 
to ;iH^a boat on shore for A :'im|fly of cocoa-ntttr,^^a^^^ 
ihiis diiobvered the ‘TO sailors also found 

.|hat the island Was ui^einin inth wild poultry; for when 
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M. CretuMy took leave of Providenos ke Idft kebiud him 
a tmall etwek, which multiplied os he had desired. It 
wM au offering of grateful remembrance for the mercy 
which had spared huu. 


THK MEI,ON IN INDIA. 

Tili. recently, it fell to the lot of Miuparatively few of 
us in this country to .know much more of the melon 
than the name; but, thanks to steam navigation, the 
poorest of us have now tho odrantage of at least scOx^ 
the fruit in great abundance in the shop windows. 86 
is it likewise with the pine-applo j and as for. pome¬ 
granates wid oranges from Portugal and Malta, they are 
as familiar iis ap^es and pears. The melon belongs to 
the order of cucUTbiti {eueurbUaoece), oomprebeudbg 
productions that aro mostly of tropical origin, although 
the annuals are common in European gardens. Some 
arc natives of the Cape, others aro found in Peru and 
Brasil, and some in Australia; but India is their favou¬ 
rite station. The cucurbits include, os the common 
species, the melon, cucumber, vegetable marrow, and 
other similar plants; but many others, more especially 
of the species of cucumiS, to which tho melon and cucum¬ 
ber belong, have violoutly-catharllc properties. One of 
them furnishes tho well-known drug oolocynth. The 
spirting cucumber is poisonous till it reachra a certain 
stage of ripeness, when the poisonous pulp is suddenly 
expelled fi-oia the interior of fruit with great force. 

Tlie melon may be seen in all its varieties in tho 
hottest mouths of the ytsar—Juno and .Tuly—^in whole 
cartloads in the Indian markets; and there the native 
is able to purchoao three or four tolerably-sized melons 
for a halfpenny; while one large fruit, for which two 
shillings and upwards would be demanded in England, 


ascribed to his living chiefly upon milk and vegetable 
food; whereas the oaniivorous and wine-bibbing habits 
of the European prohibit him from such indulgence. 
With him this delicious fruit, as well os the wator- 
lueleii, are frequently tho occasion of dysentery and 
other bowel complaints. 

There are many varieties of melons in India, and all. 
are distinguished by diffemnt names; but the surdah or 
green molon, aud the thurbSliJah, which is striped, are 
tlie most prized. This fruit grows best where there is a 
louse Sandy soil, mixed with rich alluvial deposit; and 
tliu melon is thorefore usually cultivated on the banks 
of rivers. 

A correspondent, an ' Old Indian,’ to whom we have 
fret]uent1y been indebted for excellent materials of this 
kind, mentions that melon seed should be kejit for a long 
time befbre it is corarnitted to the ^ound. In Bengal it 
is sometimes laid up for five or six years in a dry and 
airy place, and this improves greatly the flavour wnd 
quality of the fruit. But the lliiidoq, it seems, has re¬ 
course to the same thing in his, cultivation of the radish, 
and with much more reiuarkable ^ect. Soma of these 
may be sOeu on a market day tnaped on a man’s back, 
and of such enormous size, th^ they might rival an eler 
phant’s tusk both in length mid girth. A radish of this 
m^uitude, however, is always spongy and insiiiid, and 
quite destitute of the agreeable pang !^<7 we prise so 
much in this country. .The effect of keeping the seeds of 
plants is riot unknown' to our own fiorutS. The single 
stock, for instance, is by this msaris made to produce 
those splendid^double blotscms whii^ .are the J^do of 

our gardens. ■. ' 

Tho wild molon nJ#, occasieimUj; be. test with ih; some 
remote provinces of Hindpostoh, ly such as i^o observers 
of nature^ and fond of ttroIBng ahum on f(>ot,;ij It.is about 
the size of a small dude egg, arid » bright, 

golden hue, with A wnoqth polished skin,^ In ^aTeur> the 
child of tte wildemesi is not iafermr^j^ of 

art. hit the edible part 1e rather thinnif in proportion to 
iU sins, and the word seedj’ mu; v^thout ir^uttioe ha 
applied to it, for the core is dispnlqiidoriahly Urge. 


The gourd, which belongs to the same species, affords 
a wholesome food to the poor and abstemious Hindoo. 
The red gourd resembles in taste, when bqUed, a tender 
carrot; aud the white gourd is presented at every native 
marriage-feast, being supposed to insure prosperity to 
the wjjlded pair. These plants may'frequcqtly bo seen 
climbing over the roofs of booths aud cotUges, and dur¬ 
ing the easterly winds they doubtless*add much to the 
comfort and coolness of these thhily-covered sheds, 

Tho bitter gounl is found in a wild state in Hindoostan, 
and its gall-hke properties are held in detestation by the 
natives, who look upon it as ‘ death in the pot.’ 'Even 
this gourd, however, is made subject to tho ornamental, 
and receives various fantastic shapes from the cultivators 
while it is growing. This is accomplished by tying it 
round with a string in such a way as to give it the shape 
of a bottle, an hour-glass, Ac. when it has attained its 
full development. The useful, then, comes into play; and 
the pith and seeds being carefully scraped oat, and tho 
sholl sinoke-dried, and polished with oil, the gourd is 
converted, like the cocoa-nut, into a dish, in which the 
beggars collect the donations of the charitable in the 
shape of rico and cowries. 

Dried gourds aro used for guitars and sarindhas— 
favourite instruments in the East. Being light and 
sonorous, like our fir, they are well adapted for the sable 
musician’s piiriiose, requiring no labour to shape them. 
Tlie pipe of the snake-efaanner is nothing hut a small 
hollow gourd, with a couple of reeds stuck through it 
for the fingers, on the principle of the double flageolet. 
This simple instrument omits a shrill, tremulous sound, 
not Unlike the Scotch bagpipe, though it has perhax>s not 
quite so much of the drone. 

A coarse yellow flower distinguishes both tho gourd 
and cucumber; but one variety, the kuddbou, has a pure, 
snow-white blossom. There are two sets of flowers, 
male and female, on each plant, the former appearing 
somewhat earlier than the other; but the Bengalee, 
ignorant of the beautiful economy of nature, merely re¬ 
marks of them that the first set is good for uotJiiiig, and 
never comes to anything. Our ‘Old Indian,’ in conclu¬ 
sion, tells us that the enemy of .Tonah still exists under 
the tropics in tho shiipe of an orange-coloured beetle, 
which nips out the hcait of the }'oung plant, devours the 
rough leaves of the older one, destroys tlio fruit, and 
blasts the hopes of the Hindoo as speedily as it did those 
of the projihct. 

MARIOM BE L’OllME. 

[In No. 313 ol this doumol, in an article entitled the' Prisons of 
Paris and their Tenants,’ some injustice, wo hopt;, has hocn done 
to Marion de t'Orme by oonnaotin* her with the utiliappy fato of 
Salomon de Caas, tlie mad inventor. The following is a copy of 
Madfflnoisolle do L’Ormo’B letter to M. de Cinq Mars, dcsciiliiiig her 
visit to the BioCtra with tho Marquis of Waroostcr] 

. I'aiuH, fshruory 1S4I. 

Wliile you wore foi^ctting me at Narboanp, and .giving 
youtsolf up to the pleasures of the court and the enjoyment 
of plaguing M. le Oardinal, I, in accordance with tho desire 
you expressed, have been doing the honours of Paris to 
your EnglisU lord, the Marojuis of Worcester. , 1 lead him, 
or rather he leads roe, ftom curiosity to curiosity, soleetlug 
always the most sad and tlie roost eerioiis, speaking tittle, 
listening with the greatest attention, and fixing on those 
whom he questions two great blue eyes, which seem to 
penetrate to. the bottom of their thoughts. Besides, he is 
never oontent with the explanations which are given hini; 
he never takes things on tliO side on which they are shown 
him j take, for instanooi the visit whieli we have just made 
to^ttor to Sieitre, and where, In a madman, he thinks he 
hiM ditodvered a mSh of, genius. If the maniac had n<A;. 
been ftirioria, I verily believe that your marquis woqld hiwm 
deriuinded his Itberiition; to take him tOliondon, ana likteii 
to his raviiq;8 ftvom morning till nmut. As we were tro- 
verririg tb$ madmen’s cmixti arid witBst 1^ more dead than 
alivovrso ftightened was I.»-(diirig to: my companion, a 
lildoous f!me shOwedltsetf bohSrid'-the hut|m;ba|s, and began 
to cry la a btokim voioe,< I iimi not msdp l ha^ a 

discovery which mast enrich the eoMl^ Wdiltdi would put 
it in mcsoutioal ’ ‘ And wliat is said I to 
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LOVEABLRNKSS OF FAULTS. 

As man is lord of the earth, so the greatest, of earth’s 
imperfections are man’s faults. They destroy the happy 
calm, of life, they break up friendships, they bring grief 
and sutTeriiig alike to the injured and the injurer; and 
in the face of tho sky, and beneath the gaze of angels, 
tlicy mar a nature godlike but for them. But for every¬ 
thing there is alleviation, and it is no slight blessing, in 
this world df imperfection, that faults are not os unlove¬ 
able as they are injurious, and'tbat sometimes they prove 
an unexpected means of increasing the happiness which 
they seemed to have destroyed. AVere they us repulsive 
in their sources as they are injurious in their conse¬ 
quences, it would be like taking the sunshine from us. 
It would break the golden ch.aiii of sympathy that binds 
us to our neighbours ■, it would destroy that kindness for 
them which is the parent of so many virtues j and would 
dry up the fountains of love, that keep life young, and 
make earth beautiful. 

Faults are often virtues run to seed, and, amid their 
unsightliness, remind us of the beauty they have over¬ 
passed, Bravo to a fault! generous to a fault! prudent to 
a fault!—we could run through tho list of moral graces, 
and add the same sad tailpiece to them all. The ama¬ 
ranth, emblem of unchanging beauty, is no denizen of 
earth: flowers overstep the limits of their beauty, and 
fade; virtues overflow their golden basins, and run to 
waste, or derange tho garden of the world; There is a 
weakness too, a fragileuess of spirit, hanging about faults, 
which seems to cry for that synipatby which every gene¬ 
rous heart is ready to offer, and for that leniency which a 
self-consciousness of many imperfections forces every can¬ 
did nature to extend. The very reparation of a fault— 
for we speak not of such as do noirepent them of unkiud- 
ness—is often a n?w source of attachment. The lively 
expressions of regret, the mournful self-reproach, the re¬ 
newed assurances of aflTection, the ardour to undo what 
has been done amiss, nay, more, and to present a favour 
while repairing a fault, in no nkoM beautiful aspect than 
this does an amiable character appear. He stands before 
ns, perhaps in the strength of mmihood, yet in the .frml- 
ness of humanity, surprised into error, because born to 
imperfection, but withenergy anil might to repair it fifty- 
fold, and with a heart tW throbs inilighanily at the 
thought of one of unguarded impulsei hky mg wounded 
tho spirit of lils frie^. He emerges l^m his fiult like 
the sun from the flitting raihi^qd,^;f^^^ 
beauty by its |truggle wfth dmdknci^ tnvesi«d^ new 

interest from its moinenWy eoUpee, emergii% at. length 
in the glory of triiimpb, and painting its gta)!dtuiite & the 
radiant.rainbow; .’ ■''' 

Aaheat and co1d,liight; and. darkneet^^-eAch And all tx- 
celient in their ptopM! plaee and season—jar sadly, when 
brought iftb company. So thetis' ^ v^ueS vhlbh' we 

.-» 

never see combined in the same character, and which 
seem to triumph in their neighbours’ discomfiture. What 
virtue does not at times sin against its fellows 1 When 
incarnated in humanity, the family of the virtues is no 
more exempt from occasional bickerings than is the 
society of friends. Courage and self-respect quarrel with 
meekness for taking an impudent cuff too mildly; justice 
diflers with benevolence as to tho punishment of some 
unlucky offender; charity reproves caution for refusing to 
relieve a beggar; honesty denounces a brother-virtue for 
being generous before being just; and prudence, at one 
time or another, is at loggerheads with them all. Truly 
perfection, says, the poet— 

-‘ is not tho growth of earth, 

The search is useless if you seek it there: 

'Tis an exotic of oelestiol birth, 

And only blossoms in celestial air.’ 

Looking abroad, then, upon tho world as it is, what cha¬ 
racter do wo find approaching nearest to this unearthly 
standard!' It is the one, we think, not which displays 
the roost varied virtues, but which presents the fewc.st 
failings. It is not the one most remarkable for numerous 
and brilliant graces, many of which necessarily clash to¬ 
gether ; for, os faults arc more observed than graces, tho 
inconsistencies inherent in such a character go far to 
neutralise our esteem for its excellences. As, says Schiller 
in his philosophical ’ Punch Song,’ the excellence of that 
generous beverage depends on the perfect blending of tho 
four elements which compose it, so excellence of charac¬ 
ter consists in rather a harmonious union of a limited 
number of good qualities. It is this harmony that keeps 
the temper sweet and the judgment unclouded ; it is this 
harmony that makes virtue most loveable; while it is the 
want of this that too frequently rondew creii the good 
man useless as an example, unsought as a friend. 

We know no more disagreeable thing on earth than a 
‘ perfect ’ character: those people who never doi anything 
amjsa—tboso morg^l automata who in all aitnations ace 
tho some, and to whom the etiquette of morality comes as 
handily as if they had had Chinese ancestors for a thou¬ 
sand generations—who smile and censure, speak or keep 
silence, jilst at; the fitting’time and no other : we never 
knew one of them long loved. One never sees the heart 
beat in them; An impulse, im emotion—cufls or kisses 
—never shake them out of their bland composure: they 
seem eonstahtly squaring their bad qualities by some i; 
Secret rule of expedieniy. One night lately tie A : 

firiend say, in. reply-to an assuranoe from hie jfsqtelSk 
that jdter msr^ge' he would find :&« had &iHts->^*if 
you not, i dtbuUi be afraid I had 

He heed not have bedn idarmed^sid ingel wmiM 
a gift of him; but he mij^it erith ihfHm lefi^biwe been 
apprehensive that he had nianiiSAit.)iii ‘The 

moment a perfect ehaiaoter enters a.1i||»hfn,'wqrs Professor 
ld|||TSU.’ Nobodynovsndeit 

• > •’ ■ 1 r ■ • .... a . : 
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Tpt ‘ hypocrites they arCj^ says :th« mpial philosopher, 
M^ns d mettle, hy the heeiessity of their nature^ with¬ 
out we shoaid be unloveable. Not that there is 
an^hioff foreable in faults of thoineelres; heaven forbid 
the thought i but {they ere sad necessities of our exist, 
enoe, and bind inankind together by the tender lo(;nd of 
common frailty; i|pd they i&teiest others in U8< Just as our 
fevers, our aguM,'the diseases of bhildhood, the accidents 
of maturOr Ufb, draw tout the affeiitions of those who tend 
our sick-bed, Nut merely because wo are ill, bodily or 
mentally, but because. they see us BafTering under the 
disease, and struggling with It. It is the struggle and the 
suffering that engage affbetion, even as sympathy is im¬ 
pelled when the ol&noe or the malady ie wilful^ incurred. 

Alas that we should have to say it t—one mult soino- 
times mars a whole character. Siich a fault is seldom 
• of an impulsive nature, regretted, as soon as done. It 
is a habitual failing, and one of vrhich its pOssesBor is un- 
cottioioHS. * One Fault’—we hare some recollection of 
a novel with this oniindus title,* the hero of which was 
cursed with ah over-sensitivenessi which made him find 
fault with everything—with the very metes in the sun¬ 
beam wo daresay; and thus, though loving his wife de¬ 
votedly, he inana^ to make her, himself, and everybody 
about him quite miserable. If we mistake itot, ho had 
the rather unusual custom of transnutting his domestic 
reproofs in letters, paper and wax of the most recherche 
kinds, and duly handed to his lady on a silver salver. 

‘ A piece of humbug 1’ eaye some ntatter-of-ihet person : 

‘ gilding the pill—that’s all,’ In similar cases, however, 
it is a practice which one of the parties at least would be 
glad to adopt—^fot the tempers of ovm-Sensitive people ore 
so vexatieusly irritable, that it is well to avoid any viva- 
voce explanations. And here we may remark, that over- ’ 
sensitiveness is less seldom cored, and is even more dis¬ 
liked, than that other fhult-finder, a hasty temper. The 
reason is obvious. A hot temper is bad—every one owns 
that, even its possessor—but a sensitive mind, one full of 
lively and fervid emotions, justly ranks high in t.he scale 
of intellect; and hence oner-sensitive persons are too 
apt to regard their disease as the perfection of health; 
and not only offend others by tboii discontent and con¬ 
stant fault-finding, but wound their self-love^ by on 
assumption of superiority. 

Idttlonesses of mind, meannesses of heart, are the least 
loveable of all fauHa.t I'hey are apt to beget contempt— 
a modification of disUke—of all othorsmost to be shunned; 
and a defect of this kind will make a, person be lightly 
talked of though his whole character bo much above the 
average. It may be au egotism which leads one to speak 
overmuch or sillily of himself—or herself; for the fail¬ 
ing is at least as common (though more excusable) in 
women as in men; or it may a mean selfishness, 
trivial in degree, but never long in abeyance. In such 
cases tbelittleness of mind , lowers our esteem, arid the 
narrowness of heart our lymnathy. They may 

hurt nobody ; yet t|hey are more disliked than inahy a 
fault that hurts many, ■ Of this latter kind are the fell¬ 
ings of tbese unfortunates who are commonly, but very 
. erroneouslyj'said to be nobody’s enemy but their own. 

. Their feuits are often very grievous ones , ; and both feoni 
'^ roisGliief done by their example, mid feom the injury, 
ipd vekhtieu they infiiet, reason and. somety unite in. 

' yrohounring upon them a heiiyy censure. Yet see how 
mSAy'lure these unfortunates despite all their fellings 1 
Would you know why f It is beeause the heart is sound 


the meshes twiled isround them : 

but there they arevMth vsarm he^efe bestirig Under ell ^ 
the unsightly wus^ in vhioh they have get entangled—' 
mid leve cheriidHtf’ the bddef that smtus metn they irlll 
rise from their long sle^ the buoyant feeshness ef 



awakening spring, and shake off tyrtmt faults * like dew- 
drops fernn'the lion's mane.' In the beautifuj figure of 
DantSt they are rays got loose from the sunshine, and, 
in happier circuraiibnoes, we may yet hope to see them 
reunited to the brqtherhoad of light. 

Yes, goodness of heart is the great redeemer. When 
united to geuiiis, what U mul^tude ef fenlts will it not 
cover! and; it shines, ^ough with the dimness of the 
lost .Bleiad, even through me bbseurities of yicei Few 
had Oyer a more numerous or a miun devoted band of 
feiends than the warm and noble-hesUtsd rord, Fox; and 
who has net loved Sheridan despite all his feiiingSl— 
above all, Ooldsmithi for At* life was one long chain of 
failings, often made ridiculous by aii vanity and foppoty 
that nothing hut the gentlest and kindest of hearts could 
have redeemed. Think of a man moving (as Qeldsmitli 
scarcely did) in the middle rank of society with clumsy 
figure and plain face, and with an air and cami^e by no 
means of a distinguished cast, yet decking out his person 
in all the glories of ‘ Tyriali'bloom,’ queen’s-blue breeches, 
and peach-coloured coats 1 constantly in .debt to his 
tailors and everybody else, mid leaving them at last two 
thousand pounds out of poofcei. Wml might' Johnson 
exclaim, ‘Was ever poet before so much trastedl’ Yet 
with all his foibles and enibarrassraeuts, he was fully as 
much beloved as he was admired, Burke, on hearing of 
his death, burst into tears; Sir Josliua Reynolds threw by 
his uoncil for the day, and grieved more than in times of 
much family distress; the great soul of .Tolmson felt the 
blow deeply and gloomily; and on the stairs of poor 
dead Oolasnuth’s apartment there were the lamentation 
of the old and infirm, and the sobbing of women—poor 
objects of his charity, to whom he had never turned a 
deaf ear even when struggling himself with poverty. 

Thus there is an instinct in our nature that prompts 
us to love oven where we censure; atod it is good to 
strengthen this instinct by gratifying it, for on the bene¬ 
volent feelings which we entertain for others, depends not 
merely much of their happiness, but nearly all of our own. 
Let us ever cherish the noble sentiment of the great i>oet 
of Florence, who (stem and austere as misfortune bad 
made him), when regarding the world as God’s garden, 
and men as the many-coloured foliage that gives it 
beauty, breathes his philanthropy in language the highest 
that man or angel ban use 

‘ As for the IcavoB that in the sanlen hloom. 

My love for thein is great, as is the good 
Beait by the Bteroal Hand that tends them oil.' 

:___^__jL__ 

THE INVENTOH OF LITIIOORAPHY. 
Lithogbapht, or the nrt of printing on stone, owes its 
origin to Germany—the country which gave birth to 
the great art of printing with types, and to which we 
ate ^80 indebted for many other discoveries at value to 
mankind. Ttie inventor of the lithographic art. Aloys 
Senefelder, was the son of a poor actor at , Prague, 
where he was bom In 1771, The femily hating re* 
moved to Munich; the young Senefelder there received 
some education, und vrben it became time to tliink of a 
means ^ Utlug, tie, like many way ward youriis, resorted 
to literature, as a ;pro&S8ioii; of course with want of 
saocess—for no maU can begin, to live all at once by 
aptUorqraft. 

TP add to the raiortification of Aloys, bis father died, 
leatiaig ATtumber of ehildren ; and the only means of 
protioing for the wants of his brothers and sisters, .^is 
WcH m his own, was to go o tlie stage. With an 
a^ing heiar^ and an empty stomach, Aloys personated 
oourtlers fereUiiig in luxury and gaiety. When at the 
omchudo^ of ’Mtertainmmfe he laid dovB; his ftuc 
iarapplns* At the tlmUtre, he retired to A mlterahie 
homg to stiwm on u orint Nod a 
Tsm yegri were leaned In ^is life or.;^v*tioo and 
msiaty. But ^k^eb mism 3 r,,H»tj|d^Us phantom, 
im rather Arighiiiil mtdify, pmatntdd,4iK(df ci^rinually 
to thgAiyes cf A^k^ {KwtrymwOllltO a 0^ 
to wotim his grisly a|td m lusi with courage 
and ht^ blm.'w«aiWtoy, the t^^ 
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^ ell ite illaeiona; bnt ha atill droemt; of rendering hie 
name fKnooi in literature, and acquiring reputation, 
which some seek even in the cannon’s mouth. 

I But how to emerge from obscurity, unless his writings 
I are printed 1' Senefelder cogitated on thu^ to him, to' 
I portant question with oouilioting i^otions, and at last 
I resolvcti to be his own publisiver,: and print with his 
j own hand. He was in possession of a few types, but 
! not sufficient for a page, and was too poor to purchase 
'' a press. No matter; he could invent without,being 
aware of it, stereoty^; and his observant ipind, to* 
pelled by ncoesslty, conquered the rest. 

'Tlie first proceeding to which Aloys had recourse 
consisted in pourihg sesdihg-wax into a soft mould, in 
wliich his phrases were impressed by means of movable 
printing types. But the wont of strength in the tablets 
thus obtained, and the impossibility of taking proeds 
even by the slightest pressure, determined liim on en¬ 
graving his cherished verses on copper. He had never 
band!e(i the buriti, and was unacquainted with the 
method of writing in reverse, unskilled in modelling 
writing, and unacquainted with nearly every process 
made use of by engravers. Still, he persevered, confid¬ 
ing for success in liie firm resolution. 

Ho set himself to the work; and having coated a 
copper-plate with a composition intended to impede the 
i action of acid ehewhore than on the characters to be 
written, he traced the first few words which would 
either confirm his hopes or destroy them for ever. 
I When the plate was finished, he carried it to a printer, 
1 and begged him to ‘ pull ’ a proof. What was his joy 
on seeing the impression—imperfect, yet full of pro- 
I miac; and, on the other hand, with what pain did he 
cfiiiee it to commence a new' attempt, viewring with 
alarm the diminishing thickness of the plate, which he 
was unable to replace I 

To produce a new surface, Senefelder rubbed the 
plate with a block of stone, which, however, was too 
coarse to give the requisite polish. Brought to a stand 
by this defect, he remembered having seen in his boy¬ 
hood on the banks of tho Isar certain stones whiuh he 
hoped would better effect his purpose, and at once he 
hastened to the spot. 

One idea nearly always leads to another: at the sight 
of tho stones, which previously bad served only ns 
ilooring materials, Senefelder conceived the project of 
waking use of them Ibr his writing exercises i mid 
with him the thought of an attempt and ita execution 
were tho same thing. Ho immediately busied Iiimself 
with squaring and polishing these Kelhbim-stoncs—so 
called from tlie name of the {dace where they were 
found: and at length engraved them by tlie aid of acid, 
and prepared a suitable ink from wax, soap, and lamp¬ 
black, which enabled him to judge of the result of his 
labour. 

In all this there is nothing particularly remarkable. 
Senefelder soaredy went out of tho beaten track, and 
his progress was slower than it might have been had 
his 0yphio and chemical knowledge been a little more 
extensive. Iking before his day men had engraved on 
copper and carved shme, but he was the first ht Burom 
to conceive and execute the idea of' engraving a stone In 
relief—an ihgenipus and fertile jdea, the foundation of 
lithography, aiid source of the injptovements and per- 
fectifflu whiuh it has since experienced. The following 
is Senefelder's account of his discovery>-* I hwi just 
smoothed a slab, of stone so as to coat it with gum, and 
continue my attempts at writing in reverse, when my 
mother entered, and asked me to ti^ta out her^a 
list of toe Jinea she had preto^ ^p the Wash; the 
washentotnan was waiting top&^ht vtolla we Iboked 
everywhere for a pieec.iff smto 
pened that ray whote stoiflt ito* raflatlsii^ iwviog been 
used for proofs, tod ray As 

there; was' Up ene- toen in ,;Hra,'i|pe::who eet^^'-he^'Stot 
:to;ht^ what''fruWiraMvX'.titek''tPitotionto;'Widto’'the 
list nn toe stone which 1 had jutohivi^ad, imiiliiing'nse of 
toy iito composed tod utiiadi< 


ing to copy it as soon as some paper was brought. 
W hen at tength I wished to wipe off what was written, 
the idea struck me all at once to see what would become 
of the characters traced with my wax-tniki (to pouring 
iicid over the stone; and also to tey.whother they toitdd 
not ha blackened as types or woodcuts are hloeltened, 
and afterwards printed. The attempts that I had 
already made had acquainted mo ^ith the action of 
acid relatively to the depth and thickness of the in- 
eisions, and led me to believe I should not he able to 
produce the letters weU in relief. However, as the 
writing was coarse enough to resist the acid fur a time, 
Pwent immediately to work; and surrounding the stone 
with wax, after tlie manner of copperplate-engravers, I 
poured dilute acid over it to a depth of two indies, and 
left it to stand for five minutes. On examining tlie 
stone at the end of that time, I found the letters iu 
relief about the fourth of a line, or the thickness of a 
card. Boms strokes, which probably bad been written 
too fine, or not reoeived sufficient ink. were slightly 
iiqurod. The others had lost little or notliing of their 
brcadtii, which gave me tho hope that writing, well 
traced, could be produced in greater relief.’ Senefelder 
then goes on to describe the various modes he took to 
ink, the/brm, none of which succeeded until he prepared 
' the lid of a box, very level, by covering it with thick¬ 
nesses of cloth.’ 

The enterprising artist now fondly imagined that the 
obstacles in the way of publishing his poetic thoughts 
were removed: ho was impatient to give tliem to the 
world; but ho was poor, lie had no possessions which 
could be converted .into money: the household goods 
belonged to his mother. By and by he remembered 
that to enter, the array as substitute for another will 
assure him a bounty of 200 florins, and with tliis sum 
he can purchase sufficient material to start a small 
printing-office. Here, again, he was disappointed: his 
Bohemian birto disqualified' him for the Bavarian 
service. * 

Deprived even of this hitter resource, Senefelder 
addressed himself to M. Uleissncr, the court musiemn, 
and proposed to print his musical works. Tlie propo¬ 
sition was accepted, and M. Gleissiier, in addition, con¬ 
sented to advance a moderate sum, with whiuh the 
struggling Aloys commeuced iithographic printing in 
Munich. Soon after, the works Of the friendly rmisi- 
ciaii were issued from presses also invented by Sene¬ 
felder. A copy of the first book was presented to the 
Blector of Bavaria, who, in return, senta hundred florins 
to the new printer. 

The news of his success soon made itself heard, and 
the artist’s reputation increased as his labours con¬ 
tinued, when a rival started up to claim priority of 
invention. Beneftoder’s right was, however, satisfac¬ 
torily established, and lie was commissioned by M. 
Steiner, director of public instruction, to priait a col¬ 
lection of songs and chants for the use of stmools. The 
results surpassed the expectation of the new patron. 
One ol^ect especitoly excited his atitottioiar-;a small 
vito>ette, placed at the head of one of the chants, and 
which, totliough ill executed, convimflngty proved that 
chemical printing wouid equally reproduce both music 
and design. of the idto thus suggested, M. Steiner 
recommended Senefelder to engage the services of skilful 
draughtsmen, to os to substitute (sorrect drawings aiid 
goito taste fl>r the rdde ilinstrations generally found in 
popular Uterature. And from this lieginning we may 
tote the lithtoiaphto designs and sketelies now so widely 
difflued,. ' .-..fW' '''' 

Stoirtly: afterwards, having to print a book to toiyitfP 
in fto& tfliarwflelx, and bnt Uttte 
style of writing, StouiRilder suocetoledi aftto: 
tidali^'ia.'toaking tottoral»toO'toto 
possessed ot 'tbis'4(inbie ;to(^ad' .'hiiB-' 

self:nponl^:totoei^toaplt^A'todM:'dliU(to;tomd , 
form the cbmictoi’B topon tlteneto {l«^ ^K 
ink} and titotfi by a: «mtoe and togtoioftta sKweis, he 
traiitferredjjie writing mm 4be to die stone, 
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and was thus enabled to obtain an almost unlimited 
nuoiber of impressions from the ori^sl} and in this 
way what has been called ^ autograidiy * was Invented. 

Senefelder was now more than ever on the road of 
discovery; and, a% the sequel showed, he did not stop 
nntil. he had carrM his art to siwdv a pitch of perfec¬ 
tion, tiiat artists ^OmiB^ after him have scarcely added 
a new process to hts ihstrdctipns. ' *I remarked,’ he 
observes hi his nanrative, ‘ that paper written upon 
with lithographic ink, and weU dried. When dipped in 
water with which were a few drops of dsl, took up this 
oil on all tha written portion, While tlie. rost of the 
paper, especialty when it had be*n dippai in gum-watpr 
or starch-water much dilated, remmaed free of oil. 
This made me think of trying the cfifectof paper printed 
with ordinary printing ink. 1 tore a leaf from an old 
book, and passed it through a weak solution of gum, 
and laying it on the stone, I took a sponge charged 
with a tliin oil colour, and mhhed it all Over the paper. 

‘The printed characters took the colour at once, 
while the paper remained white. I then placed another 
white sheet above, put both under the press, and ob¬ 
tained an excellent copy of the printed sheet—although 
reversed. It would be possible by this method to reprint 
old books without great Cost, or even editions of new 
ones.’ 

Here we have evidence that the invention of anas¬ 
tatic printing, which was trumpeted as a new and ex¬ 
traordinary discovery a few years since, was in fact 
due to Benefelder. It is, however, remarkable that, 
being tlins acquainted with the process of triinsfening • 
old iropressiona, he did not think of applying them to 
the stone. This is one of those curious oversights to 
which nil men are liable, and for which it is not easy 
to give an explanation. Still, the persevering artist 
went on from trial to trial, from deduction to deduction, 
and at last discovered the method of drau'ing on.stone 
with crayons, to engrave without the use of acid, and 
even to execute the earliest essays in chromo-litho- 
graphy. 

Arrived at this point, Senefelder could regard his 
labours with legitimate pride. Chance effected nothing 
for his fame—for chance is a word void of signi^.cntioii, 
invented to conceal our iuability to discover ttie secret 
connection of effects and causes: the'artist was inspired 
only by his genius and his poverty. 

Being of a generous and communicative disposition, 
Senefelder revealed his processes to learners, who after¬ 
wards employed their knowledge to their master's de¬ 
triment. In 1799, to secure to himself and those 
dependent tm him a share of the profit to be derived 
from his long-continued exertions, he associated two of 
his brothers with himself in partnership, and petitioned 
the king, Maximiliatt Joseph, to confer on him the 
exclusive p^iiiliege of lithographic printing. A patent 
for fifteen years had ^just been made ont, when one of 
the chief editors of music in Bayarin offered to Aloys a 
sum of 2000 florins if lie would teach him his art, and 
remove to Offenbach to establtsh a lithographic press.! 
, Tn»e proposals were joyfully accepted, and three mon^b ] 
' Igtcr the new business was in full activity, ' j 

rli^his success led to wider yieWs, and toefelder was ! 
Ihflttd to join in a scheme far the siinnltaneouS'iDtno-1 
dacl%i of lithography into four of the pHncipal capitala 
of In TurtMxsmee^^t^ thib Mmeme be yuitod 

liopdcn, but J^'Eimland, after a short stay, without 
having^aCci^^hdiedfiwobject. 

From th» period Senef^er oppe«:l :lb havC 'i>eeu 
engaged in h series of speculationa rohre 0« teas unff^ 
timate. We find him again at Offsmhabhi tbthi at 
Vienna,afterwards atFotteadai^ wherCil^sncCBsdully 
applied his invention to the prlatjai^ cottohb, and 
began to dream of fortune, iribssa Sypeoo’s coBtSaental ' 
sy^m came to. iweveot its ceaJSmicn. .He retoraed 
to Municit, and found that K!MF%tliers had bold their 
business. for an annual'pehston of 7dh. florins. The 
govemwt refused to coiifltm the privileges of Ms' 
intent j but qimQtuaUy, «^i<h^ng Ms mmfits, and thu.,i 


benefits that had accrued from his inventions, they (in ■ 
1810) appointed himi 'inspector of lithograph^ with an 
annual sMary of 1500 florina Senefelder had not for¬ 
gotten Ms flrst friend Gleisimer; and impelled by a feel¬ 
ing of gratitude, lolleited and obtained for him a com¬ 
fortable post in one of the government offices. 

Thus tranquil as to the future, Senefelder married; 
but hie wife died a few monttls after their union, lie 
waited three yesMi, and chose another—one every way 
qutdifled to, become the companion of a man of genina 
In: 1819 Iw went to Paris with another invention; a 
sent of pasteboard, intended to supersede the heavy 
stones required in lithographic priptirtg. Not finding- 
it answer, he. adopted plates of ziHe, with which so 
mUefa has subsequently been effected. After a time, he 
returned to Bavaria, living tranquilly^ on the salary 
attached to his office, and occupying himself in paint¬ 
ing, iu which, he attained considerable skill. He was 
thus engaged when disease overtook him; he became 
blind, and died in 1834, leaving a ibldowaud a son to 
inherit Ms fame. 

Senefelder affords an interesting example of what 
may be accomplished by persevering thought and in¬ 
dustry. He {lossessed great kindness of heart, and his 
integrity was unimpeachable. His artist-feeling was 
vivid and powerful, and to this cause may be traced the 
failure of his commercial speculations: he tliougbt more 
of excellence of work than of reward. A bust to his 
memory stapds among the other sculptured worthies of 
the magnificent Walhalia of Munich. 

SATURDAY EVENING IN MANCHESTER. 
WtTH the working-classes generally the evening of 
Saturday is usually the busiest in the week. They have 
tlicn to spend the wages for which during the previous 
days they have been labouring, and many among tliem 
find it more difficult to lay their money out in tlie most 
profitable and economical way than it was to earn it. 
The allurements to spend are more numerous and be¬ 
witching on Saturday than on any other evening. All 
kinds of provisions, clothing, and ornaments arc c.x- 
(Kised at temptingly low prices, their defects being in 
many instances undiscernible in tlie g.as-light, by which 
the workingTtean and his wifo have to make their pur¬ 
chases, Again, ail descriptions of.cheap literature appear 
on the Saturday evening, windows and counters 
of the venders are covered with slieets, many of them 
decorated with woodcuts which promise tlve most ex¬ 
citing tales, and appear to the factory, buy or girl v'cU 
calculated to relieve the tedium of the approaching day, 
whose hours hang heavy oh too many handa Ciieap 
amusement of all kinds is provided in great plenty: the 
poor worker, whosgesrs have throughout the week l«cn 
filled with the incessant noise bf machinery, flics with 
eagerness to listen to Tbeal or instmmental music, ren¬ 
dered ail the more attractive by the fiecdom with which 
it can be enjoyed, and the indulgence in drinking and 
smoking by which it is accompanied. 

In Maiicliester, Saturday evening is almost as im¬ 
portant a tiine to the working-classes as Tuesday, the 
great cotton-market day, is to their employers. On 
tois dhy the warehouses and offices generally close at 
^oite b'dpoks tod toe eiwks, warehousemen, and others 
of. that'CtaM, vriip of themselves would i)ebple a modc- 
rateljr-sized toWh, are at liberty till Monday roorhing. 
Thefwriories and other puMic works close about four 
or flve, and a population of not much under 100,0(g> is 
immediately mpased Whole week’s labour. Few 

' itra^'lnive .a-mliiiEi .gloomy appentance than' Ifc'street of 
wortobnaes or of mills iii Mantoestw op 
avtoiog:, llie site tben yp-hfiOto^^^^ of 

«Mt-il»b( too; mai^inei^;:i* .'ittfirt ;to,d'''filmbii,-'.tba':,fhi*- 
SMoe la' cold,: .to|,i'^o(to|,'arO thb-'lighta' are 

out. But toe abul of hHlitehy iaabtent:: toahwt'dhy^of 
toe.we^ has come, the tbousabda of hdlWvrOrkcra 
have each wne to Ms or toeriiMiTidbM W'tota. , 

<\; Walk a tew paces into thNl ntot atreet, and the scene 
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•c)iange8, as if by magic. Ifore you ire surrounded l>y 
all kinds'of human noises, and jostled most unuercmo* 
niuusly by all kinds of passengers. Every house is a 
sliop, and every shop is streaming vrith light. Here 
almost every want that man feels can be satisfied. 
There are bakers’ shops in profhaion, with great parti¬ 
coloured tickets stating the prices^ bread{ cheering 
intimations that the stoS' of life isrMowit agaiu,’and 
that the best * muflln flour’ is exceediiigly cheap. The 
factory, now so quiet, has given the people good wages, 
and food is^at a low pricey so that the cnistomers of the 
bakers are very numeroas. ' There are butehers’ slices 
open in iront, with tlie gas flaring and smoking with 
every current of al^:t tlie pieces of meat ticketed with 
the price per pound i and a stout rubicund batcher in 
apron and steel, with his bands in bis pockets, pro¬ 
menading outside, and shouting at the utmost , pitch of 
liis voice, *Ndw, ladieSj make your markets—make 
your markets!’ And the ladies are making their mar¬ 
kets. You sec the husband and wife, both of them very 
young, aud ueither looking very healthy, engaged iu 
making purchases. The husband carries a baby, care¬ 
fully wrapped up, and sound asleep, while the wife has 
a basket and the key of the house-door. They perltapa 
rent a little house in some of the cheaper streets; they 
do not keep a servant i the wife cannot go to market tUl 
she receives her husband’s wages; and then, as the baby 
cannot be left at home, all three go out together. Such 
groups as these you will meet by .huiwireds in Man¬ 
chester on Saturday, even so late es eleven o’clock at 
night. But injurious as suuli a life cannot fail to be 
to the healtit of the child, it is trifling in comparison 
with what those children sufler whose mothers work 
in fautories, and who liavc to leave tlieir ofispring at 
home during the day in very ineflicient charge.. The 
freedom to wander about the atreets and lose them¬ 
selves which the children of Manchester possess is some¬ 
thing quite unparalleled. In the year 1848, for example, 
4715 children were reported to the police as having been 
lust. They were ail found again, the police being in¬ 
strumental ill restoring 1681. In Liverpool, on tlie 
other hand, out of a population nearly as large, but not 
engaged in factory labour, the number of children found 
w.'Uideriiig in the streets by the police, and restored to 
their parents, was only 360. 

But tins crowded street is not occupied exclusively 
i hy people buying and selling. There arc numbers of 
young men aud women, iu good strong working clothes, 
and ofteii wearing wooden clogs, on whom tlie cares of 
Saturday iught seem to sit very easily. They linger 
about the shotewinduws, gazing at caps and bonnets, 
and fashiouable top-coats, and rich variegated vests, 
and gaudy dresses. AU tiiese articles are usually 
ticketed with the price * itii plain figures.’ But of such 
prices it is ‘distance that lends enchantment to the 
view;’for it is no unusual thing for the eye to be 
attracted with a nice showy , article, ticketed two eliil- 
lings ill dashing figures, while, on a close inspcctiou, 
elevenpence is noticed marked, in pencil, forming a con- 
siilerable addition to the price ( or a ticket will be sCen 
at a distance that looks like tenpeiice, but on a closer 
vie\v a thin Stroke is seen, timt raises the price to a 
sUiUing. The appearance of these ypung people, so in¬ 
different and gay, contrasts strikingly with tiiat of 
others not many years tbeir .seiiioirs, but who liave 
already started op Oieii; own account in lifo, and have a 
liouse of their own, from whose door the wtolf must be 
kept- 

But white witliin thg«shopB.>itM ifoyk^gknd.scUiug 
go on wi^iout much noite, liicie »sfifoasi^s clapiouf 
arising fitom the venders of Vaeidns jthmgs ip the sifeets. 
Tlm cry is not as it used tovbc to tl»)i greet str^ of 
.Ifondwi, ‘ What d’ye eatsh 

lustily shouto Cut the prkfo ffito qual$to,# ^ 
oommoditiifi’' ^ mCefc, ekfou^re ommf-dsfor fradsf^^^^ 
that catoted dh ih oranges. In a leading tfoordfighfi^ 
in Man^iesh^, one Saturday evening, I ccuKted' l^ 
two scliers eff oTonges oh ouc side of the street awi% 


Sometimes they have little stands Stuck up in a corner, 
lighted Im a paper lantern, the proprietrix busy to knit¬ 
ting stockings or some similar emfiloymcnti but in 
general tlie oranges arc kept in a portable basket, and 
the dealers move up and down aloqgside the parapet, 
vodfeiously shouting ‘ Four a penny, uranges-ffonr U;. 
penny !* The consumption of this miit to Mandtoster 
must be enormous. Go where yCu please, you are 
assailed with invitations to buy; and whether yon^ 
attend the theatre or the circus, travel iu the omnibus' 
or the' railway carriage, you will find the public eating 
oranges. Again, you find dealers in ohl umbrellas per- 
aihbulating toe street, offering their goods at very cheap 
rates. If toe night is raiuy, their stock is usually soon 
sold off; but if the weather is fine, their occupation is 
gone. Then there are poor women oficring night-caps 
and dress-caps for sale. Pcriiaps they hare been en¬ 
gaged oil the week in making tliem, and now come out 
on Saturday night to look fur customers among the 
moving crowd of the streets. There are flying stationers 
offering letter-paper, envelopes, and wax at excessively 
low prices; others selling ^nianacs or illustrated pamph¬ 
lets. Here and there is a wheel-of-fortaiie, witli boys 
twirling it for nuts. But amid all this noise of honest, 
aud sometimes dishonest trafilc, tliere is a class of iwople 
in the streets wliuse great claim on your pockets springs 
out of tlieir silence. On an ordinary evening yon sec 
exceedingly few street beggars in Mancliester; but on 
Saturday they appear in thll force. Nottiing is more 
puzzling than to know the real character of these claim¬ 
ants on your ciiarity. Bor example, 1 noticed on two 
or three successive evenings an exhibition of distress 
which might, have arrested the greatest opponent of 
street alms •giving. In one ofthe most crowded thorougii- 
fares of Manchester, a woman, poorly but neatly dad 
in widow’s weeds, was seated in a chair placed near the 
parapet She had two young children, evidently twins, 
in iier arms, and four others were ranged beside her. 
Not oneuf the family sjioke a word, but looked patiently 
with a quiet forcible appeal, to the passers-by. Two 
or three gin-palaces were near, and of course a crowd 
of half-intoxicated people was collected round, wliose 
noisy manners and coarse language contrasted very 
strikuigly witli the * respectable poverty ’ of this poor 
woman. It was a puzzling case. You could scarcely 
find it to your heart to pass without giving something; 
and yet there was a lurking air of deception about the 
whole group that was very uiisatisfactorj'. Similar 
cases are exceedingly common in Mancliester; but it is 
unly on Saturday night tliat they are seen. 

^ There are a number uf public market-places in Man¬ 
chester, toe largest of which is Smithfield. Tiiis is an 
open space, where booths and stands have been placed 
so as to make regular laties. The appearance of this 
market is very like that of a country fair. • Alt kinds 
of exhibitions are here open: wild beasts, wax-work, 
jugglers, &C. &c. Each has its band of music, and 
before each a largo crowd of idle people is collected. 
There ate long lanes where old clotlies are aoid; others 
where crockery in any quantity may be, :j^urchased; 
others where fresh and salt meat, and various kinds of 
nondescript animal food, can be bought The crowd 
here is not so great: us mjight be exnectod. Indeed it 
will be found that the greater part of the buying and 
selling in Manohe8t||r.|;oeB on to illc simps—the markets 
not t^ng eitoer 00 'fie same scaie os regards size, or 
having the same convCUieuces as in Liverpool. I’asstog 
out of Smithfield, you come into Shude-H<U, anther 
irasy toorougltfare. -Part of the street is lined 
stalls^ prindpally occupied by venders of old Ixfom 
Here dso ato toacltomi by wldcb youc 
Weli|lit can be toicj^ltoyand 

is ait artist who draws likenesses to an ««uixto^.sbort 
;timd'for 

idl to young here to* thanMifc iocktog- 

glass, to whimi a'ycntng man can see lip nito<"ei,wifo, 
and a yoong wofflaa her fkturs ' M those 
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m^gheri and measurcn, iikeneu-painten iliiid proi^ieiil, 
.! ■ 'have plenty of .cttstoraew. 

Ynti pass from thui diiirict ttito Qle;ola ch^chyard, 
i6 lonely, quiet, imd stiU ; the 
blackened by the aSaoke of feyei^ ftctory chimney that 
haa efw been reared iii Mahchnier, looking doWh like 
a spe^i^oae giant; hh Ihe noise and hustle that abound 
in tins great city* Crbss the ^urchyard, descend a 
flight of steps, pass another tnerhet, and you are in 
Deans-Gate, one of Uie oldest streets ht Manehester. 
l>eans-a«te resembles the High Street Hdin* 
bnrgh or the Trdngato of Glasgow. It is not so wide, 
nor are the houses so high, hut it is ptopdetionably M 
densely populated, and as lUU of life. Here, on one 
Saturday night, I counted a hundred and fifty-five per- 
sons who passed me in three minutes, and the stream 
flows on every Saturday night as densely. Here you do 
not see so muoh of the fijctcoy popnltdilon as in other 
districts, but here you see the greatest aniomit of 
drunkennels and profligacy. It is most melancholy to 
witness the crowds of yoUng and old of both sexes 
hovering about spirit vaults, gih palacca &c.; and when 
the door is opea^, a glimpse is obtained of still greater 
crowds in the interior. Tcctotalism has made much 
progress, town missionaries have laboured hard, many 
new sch^ls have been built, but ft wcmld appear as if 
all these influences are ntterly incapable of robing a 
large class of the popnlation— a. dass Which very often 
have no honest means of obtaining a Uveliliood—which 
overflows into such great thoroughfares as Deans-Gate 
in Manchester on Saturday nights—Which is kept not 
only in restraint, but to a gteat extent out of sight, by 
the police—and which, if any lawless outbreak took 
place, would suddenly appear, to the terror and asto¬ 
nishment of resiwctable people, who have no idea that 
they are living in the same town with such human 
beings. 

Let me now show the reader some of the Saturday 
evening amusements of the people of Manchester, lliese 
are in a great measure of a musical kind. Here is a 
large placard on a dead wall beaded ‘ Saturday Bvening 
Concerts,’ .and announcing that a ^ ballad entertaiipient 
of serious and humorous songs' will be giveh at the 
Mechanics’ Institution, tO which members will be ad- 
ndtted for threepence, and others for sixpence. The 
biU of fare is very attractive, and alt<%ether the enter- 
tmnment seems of a high order, and Sle charge sufll- 
ciently low to admit the working-classes. The Institu¬ 
tion is in a central part of the town, the lecture-room is 
commodious and comfortable, and it contains .a. fine 
organ. Bat the audience is very smell; the room, ^ich 
can accommodate upwards of a thousand, is scanty 
holf-fllled, and you look in vain for traces of' mechanics’ 
among the well*drcsscd people there assembled. The 
experiment of Saturday evening concerts has Unfortu¬ 
nately not be0 attended with the same success in 
Manchester as in Li verpoPl i for It appears by the report 
of the directors of the Manchester Institution that iu 
one year a loss of nearly two hundred pounds was siu- 
tained by these concerts alone. It is veiy evident that 
the Wnrking-classeB are seeking their Saturd^’s amuse- 
laeat elsewhere. 

Leaving the Mechanics* Institution, theteforel you 
walk a short distance, and reach a bundling c^d < Ihe 
Casino,' which, a<s^ording to tho>{ifit)Ud announcement, 
is ’a teinple of mtC^ and 8on(^'*:ahd to which the ad¬ 
mission u *iiWe? I^e knilding is in a highly-reipcct- 
able neighbouidiboA'' 'Within a iteneV- Hirow almost 
tlwe are four cbUn^ate .ahd 
the Katurd History'l^ie'b, oi«.W^'hBSt''in the'pro- 
Vinces; the world-fomous:I|I^SpdewUtHte1% 
Boyal; and thc CfocUs tm"the 

same street,;at;die distance' :#..* fotr 'pa^:';fs tlte.Con- 
**kieh mi|ud#r enteHnindiehte qre j^ven, 
attended by the CSte of Manolteiiterj iw tlWi ip thetia^' 
stoeet , ^ highmt and the lowest iflante 1110 x 11 tttelr ^ 
fok mu^ TO to 

ingabout, 


looking wistfully from time to time into Uie interior as' 
the door occasionally opeht; a pcdiceman is* there to 
keep orders and a printed notice pves all people to un¬ 
derstand that they Voaimot be admitted wiUiout chocks.’ 
These cheeks are-sold at twopence and threoiienco onch, 
according as the visitor wishes to teke his place iu the 
body or gallery of ttte room. This payment natorally 
leads to the remark that theadmission is not free, which 
again brings out the ex|danatioa that the money Is re- 
torned in * refireshments of a superior quality,’ the said 
rMreShments consisting, as the visitor afterkards finds, 
of'apples, oranges, cakes, mid ginger-beer; ale, porter, 
and cigars I’ The room is a ionk|;n<^^fl^^> 
tolerably numerouB instrumental wind; a stage and 
scenery at one end, a narrow galksy running round 
three sides of the brdlding, and two 'private boxes’ 
near the stage. The walls of the gaUery'and the beams 
of the roof are decorated in theatrical style; there is a 
bar above and below, where refreshments are given in 
exchange for cheeks or money: the benches are sup¬ 
plied with ledges for holding bottles, glasses, &c.; in the 
gallery, space is left for promenading between the front 
rails and a number of boxes, similar to IJiose in coflee- 
honses, ranged along the wall. The whole is brilliantly 
lighted with gas, and attached to the gas lustres are 
pendent pipes similar ^ to those used in chemists’ shops 
for the convenience of sealing packets and phials, but 
whioli in the Casino are used for lighting pipes and 
cigars. Altogether, the room may aecommodatc about 
fifteen hundred or two thousand people, and on the 
Saturday evening I visited it there could not be fewer 
tlmn one thousand present The greater number 
of them were young people, many mere boys and 
girls. A considerable proportion were females, some 
of whom, with a glass of porter before them, were 
nursing infants at the breast They did not all appa¬ 
rently belong to the working-class; for there were many 
young men in the gallery dressed as clerks or shopmen, 
foom whose Cheeks Manchester air and Casinos had not 
■pet extracted the fresli bloom of tlie country. Very 
few among the audience had their hats off; they were 
nil engaged in eating, drinking, smoking, or talking. 
Gingffl-beor seemed to be a favourite beverage, and 
occasionajly the noise of the audience, or tlie music 
of the band, would be varied by the rcixirts caused by 
uncorking unusually brisk bpt^s of tliis liquor, while 
the shouts of the waiters, aa tliey passed to and fro 
with baskets full of * refreshmento,’ added to the ge- 
neral confusion. Tlie tobacco-smoke rising front the 
body of tl.ie room, the mr vitiated by so much breath¬ 
ing Mid by the numerous gas-lights, the want of, or 
rather the impossibility of having, a thorough system 
of ventilation, rendered the: atmosphere of toe gallery 
excessively disagreeable, and unwholesome; but the 
audience seemed to enjof it—they were all very merry. 
Oocasionally eomo person would give annoyance, and 
require the Interference of a waiter or polioemaa ; but 
th^ appeared to be little disorderly conduct, nor did 
any one appear to be drunk. No spirit# or winCs were 
sbtd, and the ale and porter consumed appeared to put 
the people in good-humonr, iratlier than otoerwise. All 
this time the band has been playing some inspiriting 
tunes, which, amid tlie general noise, you cannot re¬ 
cognise. But a bell rings, and the noise is somewhat 
hushed': all eyes are turned to the stage; a singer 
apmars,* in proper costuibe, and sings some popular 
i^fiad of the day ; she retires, but immediately re¬ 
appears, and sings another; after which the noise and 
insteuteGutel mua^ ater^ then a mdo ringer 

appeito and gbeitOocasion- 
sw ate diafogues, a iitte tering, tnuibling, jog- 
glp^%nd'.dMictng;:'.',BUt alfoi^er' there -U'little i»'.t£« 
stete 'te can be objected to; oecasionWy 

ttate is d Mum ^ndr^ iiirhi#[ provokes faiues as wdi 
.aalaughte^ . ■i/' 

TbteGasiiio is pne of |lie latgeat tetablishments of tlie 
Iqajd in Mtelfoeter, ted A of it wifi serve 

te a'deacriptlon of aU. SotK# steirse tee on a mneb 
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smaller scide, end have perhaps only a piano or an 
organ, lionie aim at giving short theatric^ entertain* 
luents; occasionally the eriiibition of what are called 
pose/i piastiquet may be seen at some. In miuay 
walls are decorated with really geiod oil painting* ; the 
greater part are open oU the six eveniogi nS the week, 
and more than one-third ore oped. nB Sunday, whoa it 
is professed that only ‘ sacred mnitie’ R allowed to be 
played—the chamber-organs y^th wMoh many are sup¬ 
plied being then brought into requi^tion. Some idea 
of the number of these esteyishments may be obtained 
from the fact, that in Mmtehester alone (exohisiva of 
Salford) there are d76 pubiio, and 1143 beer-houses; 
49 of the former,;|i^d 41 of tlie latter having musical 
entertainments; add 26 of the former, and 10 of the 
latter, having music on Sundays. The money spent in 
these places if very great, and perhaps it canoot be 
estimated at much under, if it does not exceed, L.1000 
per wetik, and about one-third of this sum is spent on 
Saturday evening. 

This picture of Saturday evening amusement in Man¬ 
chester is very saddening. The mufio at the Mechanics’ 
Institution is unquestionably of a higher kind, and 
better calculated to elevate and refine tlie taste, than 
the music at'the Casinos; but the latter have what 
in tlic former is quite inadmissible—^freedom from the 
usual restraint of a public assembly, and indulgence in 
smoking and drinking; arid the audieuces at each leave 
no doubt of the nature of the tastes of a vast mass of 
the population. And yet there is iome comfort in tlie 
reflection that such amusemeuts are' much better tlrnn 
those whicit were sought after a quarter of a century 
ago. Eur about a year past, concerts of a high order 
have been given at a uheap rate in the Eree-Trade Hall 
on Monday eveuings, and have proved very successfnL 
The attendance on many occasions has been about 
50U0. Tito audiences are composed almost entirely of 
people who, if they were nut there, would liot be at 
the Casino. The people whom you meet ou a Saturday 
night mukiug their purchases have neither time nor 
inclination then to listen to music; but on Monday 
evening they have, and on Mtmday evening they attend. 
Thus the classes of people attending the two places are 
quite distinct, and, as a ‘ counter attraction,’ the eSeots 
are scarcely perceptible. 

About eleven o'clo<dc .all the music-saloons are closed; 
the audiences are motdng homewards, some of them 
lingering to buy cheap periodicals; people begin to 
tliiiik of shutting their shops and comitiug their money; 
here and there a drank i>er 80 ii is seen reeling home; 
the itinerant hawkers have left the streets; the cabmen 
drive their jaded horses homeward ; light after light is 
put out; and when Sunday momhig comes, all Man¬ 
chester, with its gigantic machinery, its treasures of 
manufactured and utinM|qufaotUred g^s, and its hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of hutnan beings, is wrapped in pro¬ 
found silenoe, broken occasionally by the wild shriek of 
a locomotiv4^ and tlie thundering noise of the luggage- 
tridii by whiteh it is fidiowed, or the sharp ringing of 
iron on the pavement, as a policeman signals to his 
neighbour. 


HAtoY ANN’S INVITATION. 

Wb were already so numerous and bsippy a femily, of 
.all ages and sises, in our old house, which seemed as if 
it would have tottered but for the substantial support gf 
numerous ivy-covered buttresses, that when we hOd .ah; 
additiou tel bur cirale jai thai oif: Oousla Beatrice, 

certiiiA misgivings were expel^l^;)ed iy sihne of lest 
the new-immk might not act^ith^ ih Iter habits br 
...iRipositibn with tho.ihslW6*.''v';Beaikonji|ite 
iftad had bsCome oUr &thbr’s irardi 
fortune, and yeas a yoUi%, heautlfcid, and faigh><s|irited 
girl—so high-spirited, that mm uaworldjly. 

'tempered &ther. was:';.inb|;:iitted..'.tQ> 'cu;rb or r^ittaiu .i^e - 
somewltet t^.ekBhetaut%jdm of a thoughtlwe 


not ungenerous nature. In sliort, the only individual 
who bad any oathbrity over our volatile ebusih, which, 
however, he never appeared to exercise, except by gentle 
persuasiveness, though retaining an influeatial sway 
over most of her actions—this indivgittal was Car eldest 
half-hrofther, Colonel Lihdores—who, after several yews’ 
Sojourn in the East, had returned to end his dayiilih his 
native land, and was now paying a fengthened visit to 
his fiiiniiy—consisting of our father, and brothers, and 
sisters in plenty, not omitting to rnention Miss Sowerby, 
an ancient cousin, thrice removed, who hod taken np her 
rest with us. Miss Sowerby had been a govornees all her 
liib; and now,in her old age, she would have been thrown 
bn tlie world, destitute and helpless, had not onr bene¬ 
volent parent extended tlie hand of welcome and protec¬ 
tion, She was a quaint specimen of the prim gouvemante 
of a former age—fUU of obsolete mamierisuia and liarm- 
less pedantries—and exacting from all young people the 
most unbounded deference and respect WAat she had 
taught her pupils we never could discover, with the 
exception of embroidery in all its stages, from the sam¬ 
pler to the gorgeously-finished tapestry. From the 
tenor of her conversation, it seemed as if Miss Sowerby 
had lived on the most intimate terms with aristocratic 
personages of note, so full was she of anecdotes concern¬ 
ing great folks and their secret histories. 

We, who knew her weak point, humoured her in this 
particular, for she was tho kindest and most simple 
creature in the world, and painfully sensitive to slights 
Or ridicule. She had numbered amongst her former 

pupils the younger daughters of tlie Earl of- , one of 

whom had married a Mr Tyrconnel, and afterwards be¬ 
came celebrated for talents and charms of no common 
order. Tliis was the pet theme of Miss Sowerby’s life: 
everything turned on what Lady Ann Tyrconnel bad said 
or done when she w'es a child; and although twenty years 
had elapsed since this child beuamc a woman and a wife, 
still, iioor Miss Sowerby felt persuaded that Aer memory 
must be gratcMIy treasured by the high-born lady, 
notwithstanding the fact, that during that long interval 
of time Lady Ann had never recognised the existence 
of her governess. Now, however, it was rumoured that 
the Tyrconnels were eoining to the Priory, which tliey 
had not visited since their marriage, This seat was not 
more than twelve miles distant from our home—and 
in the country that is nothing; so, os Miss Sowerby 
said, while her whole frame shook abd fluttered wiUi 
excitement, ‘ Now tl»t dear Lady Ann would be a next- 
door neighbour, she bad no doubt of an early summons 
to the Priory.’ 

lit ‘Lady Ann’ hmioeforth from morning to 
night, and, truth to tell, we were oU weary of her 
name; but we had learned to bear with Miss Sowerby’s 
foibles—partly from affection, partly from pity—so wo 
only smiled, and said nothing. Not so our Cousin 
Beatrice; she delighted to tease and banter the prim old 
dame, who in retorn disliked her as niucli as a truly 
kind nature could dislike any one—propltesying that 
Miss Beatrice Delvilie would come to no good if she 
did not amend her evil ways: in. Acr (NKm Sowerby’s) 
dav, young ladies did not ride about the country on 
wild horses, bad not always a blbodhound at their heels, 
and did not talk and laugh so unrestrainedly as Miss 
Beatrice didl 

‘ What! no inviifci^on come yet from Lady Ann?’ 
the torment would‘^filaim in rmixrd for all this tirade, 
MiV«U» I declare, Miss Sowerby, Jf I were you, when it 
does edme I would not condescend to accept it 1 ’ 

: I^m>res looked an^^ and serioiM when these 
tatmti and bickei^ngs were repatedly occurring j hut 
the game was too ple^ant ana read}’ to heT for 
the tooughtlesB Patrice to be easRy^^ltotedii by 
Lindores’s.'i'inra ■ reproofs.,, :Bhe.v:- 
waged., open' weir: s^iiw,t;eB»m;olhw-^i^ ’''cbn-. 

sidermg 'the' .iiii'equsI;.:'a!ddB: weak-. 

-'.'ttessi. against . 

' Aemmute .reeiStea'-4*;:»mh-:linte.:;-|B.'.1^^ 

doings’ going'ibtwardi^at thd PlMn’i optq^lea with re- 
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, port* of L«dy 4im** exclmiTO hauteur, the lovehnes# 
of h^r ebildreo. Wd the tUtes (HT her gueeti. 
Sowcrby deroured all title, apiiropristed it to herself, 
ttnd still lived on hope—hope thin as air certainly— 
that the invitation ];et must arrive, vrhiob set her heart 
throbbing when she contemplated it eyeil at d dis¬ 
tance. But; alas! no iavitatton came fm the poor ci- 
devant governess f and; at length her slumbering pride 
was aroased, and tho pidhfiil cohvictaOii forced on her 
mind, tliat she, was ind^d utterly forgotten. X.ady Ann 
had been infornmd of her whereabouts; but Lady Ann 
had evidenllji ceased to remember her childhood’s 
friend 1. So ^tat when the saucy Beatrice came home 
one day from a long ride with Lindoresi and expatiated 
rapturouriy on the * little divinities ’ they had cn- 
connterod—meaning the young Tyrcghnels on tiidr 
Shetland ponies—exclaiming immediately, * It is too 
bad, Mias Sowerby, really it Is, to treat .you so: when 
the invitation to the Priory dope come,' if 1 were you 
I’d send a cold decline I’ 

And to oar amazement Miss Sownrby answered 
mildly, but firmly, ‘It is my intention,; Miss Beatrice 
Delville, to decline it, should I be favoured with a 
summons to visit Lady Ann in the form of a note of 
invitation.’ 

‘ Well, Pni truly glad to hear you say so, Miss 
Sowerby,’ cried Beatrice laughing-, ‘for / tliink Lady 
Ann has used you shaniefnlly, and you ought to retort, 
and show your spirit’ 

More than once a conversation similar to this took 

S ice between the pant of opposites—our two cousins; 

Iss Sowerby vehemently adhering to her avowal of 
refusing were she asked, and Beatrice frequently taunt¬ 
ing her with insinuations that tiie grapes were sour, 
and that if they hung witliin reach even now they 
would bii .eagerly snapped at. lu dignified silence at 
last poor Miss Sowerby bore her tormentor’s unmerciful 
bantering; then Lindores took up the cudgels io defence 
of the weak, and declared that he heartily wished'a 
summons might cornu from Lady Ann, even at the 
eleventh hour, were it only to enable Miss Sowerby 
tliereby to prove that Miss Belville was in error..:for 
holding expressed determination so lightly. 

• And do you reiiHy believe her, Lindores, when she 
says she wouldn’t go lf she coilift/?’ exclaimed the merry 
young lady; ‘tiiat is too good a Joke really! and I’ll 
wager ray darling Nep against your peerless Arabian, 
that if a letter comes from Lady Ann asking Miss 
Sowerby to visit her, she’d go.’ 

' 1 accept yonr wager, Beatrice, though I usually dis¬ 
approve of ladies taking bets,’ answered Lindores smil¬ 
ing, and desirous of ending the discussion, when our 
eldest cousin said; her ^es filling with tears, ‘You 
may safely accept Miss iMvlUe’s challenge, Lindores, 
niy dear, for Lady Ai^n has quite forgot her governess, 
that is clear: I havii become KMigned to: file belief, 
though it is mortifying, considering past attodiment.’ ' 
And while the amiable Lindores tried to soothe the 
worthy old creature’s wounded vanity, he held out no 
false hopes, but attributed tike apparent neglect to Lady 
Ann’s numerous cngageinents and preoccupations ; so 
she listened, imd was comforted: 

Great was onr astonishment, in about a week subse¬ 
quent to fhis lit^e episode of ‘ the bet,’when a letter, 
hearing the mark or the nearest gosfctbWn, and ad, 
dressed to llO« iSowerhy, tbrow ’lier iiito a itate of 
absolute bewilderiheht, end .finally into an ecstasy of 
joy. It was a ferhiaBy coJdiy-UfOrded invitation 
from; Lady Ann'^'to.i'Stay -.^d'^tiie^llhtoryi lhr^teO;-.;^ 
the time 8]^fied hetog; A 

.answw required.-' with rlAdy- 

Ann Tyrconnel’s retoeiihiifiB^^ Jliis Sowerby,’ and 
the handwriting 'Wto; sO;^toW|t’Mf tg ; 

but .our ^t'noiriin’ptohdnhied,i^^^^ re- 

s^tsi .'^i>e forn^ity was hign-beeie^^ 

hig^.xmpect for Iter I and so she 

•ohl j past n^gieet vank&il away fithm 
her fcrgiving elated mind, tod tears abun¬ 


dantly over the scroU, kissing it repeatedly, and hiding ' 
it in her bosom: • 

‘ Aina for uiy peerless Arab steed!* said Lindores to 
Miss Beatrice Delvilfot vritb a half-puzricd, haif-sorruw- 
;fal1ook. 

‘What do you mean, Lindores?’ exclaimed Beatrice, 
her colour lieightetied, her Voice betraying agitation 
tod surprise. 

‘Only,’ he replied, ‘that Cousin Sowerby has com¬ 
menced preparations on a great scale for her momen¬ 
tous visit to the Priory, tod carries her head an inch 
higher, poor aoul 1! 

‘ You must be joking now, Lindores,’ exclaimed Bea- 
trioe: ‘ you do not actually mean to' aay that she has 
accepted the invitation ?’ 

‘Indeed I do, Beatricei’he answered. ‘But what a 
strange girl you are; how astonished you look! Wliy, 
yon iet me that she would if she could ; and now, where¬ 
fore all this extreme amazement?’ 

‘ Because I only did it to tease her, Lindores; and 1 
didn’t believe she would go j and I don’t want your 
Arabian. And oh,‘Lindores, Lindores, stop her: she 
must not go to Lady Ann Tyrconnel’s—indeed she must 
not! What Shan I do?’ 

‘ Be kind to Selim, and don’t over-ride him, Beatrice: 
you have fairly won him,’ said Colonel Lindores, looking 
nevertheleBB a good deal surprised at his cousin’s extra¬ 
ordinary manner. 

‘No, no, 1 have nqt/airlg won him,’ she exclaimed in 
a still more agitated tone. 'I'lien she abruptly stopped 
on encountering Lindores’s earnest and serious gaze. A 
sudden thought appeared to strike tier: she started, put¬ 
ting her hand to her brow, was lost in reverie for a few 
moments, and then looking up with a bright smile, she 
cried; ‘When Selim is mine, I promise you faithfully, 
Lindores, to love him dearly, and care for him as you 
do.’ So saying, she darted out of the room, leaving 
Colonel Lindores iiiuuh perplexed at such vagaries even 
from her, privileged person us she was. 

It was indeed as Lindores had said, and Miss Sowerby’s 
preparations were on a great scale for her small means. 

A new dress and a cap were ordered from 'f-, and 

furbishing old things and remodelling was going for¬ 
ward from morning till ..night in Miss Sowerby’a own 
room. Her heart was so completely in this great event 
of her passive life, that 1 became convinced any dis- 
appuintnient would go hard witti her. 

One week had elapsed since the summons arrived, 
and a continuous heavy fall of snow almost threatened 
to block up the roads, which were very wild and rough 
between our house and the Priory. Miss Sowerby kept 
watch anxiously; and my fother having promised her 
the use of our seldom-used, lumbering Itoiily-coach for 
tAr coming event, she became consoled, more particularly 
as Liudures offered to be her e^rt, and to deposit her 
safely at the gates. All that bight the snow eoutinaed' 
to descend; and alarming accounts reached us of; way¬ 
farers missing, to say nothing of tlic perishing catUe on 
the hilts; tlierefore our consternation may be imagined 
when, at a late hour, os the shadows of evening were 
gatlioring over the gloomy hmdscape, we were informed, 
on seeking Beatrice in her apartment, wliitber she often 
retired for hours, that she had been seen ;to . quit our 
valley at an early hour of the day mosUted on her 
mettiMomb pony, atul attended only by Neptune; nor 
had ton yet returned. Bhe htA been seeu by some 
laboofers speeding past Donniwell Church, a lonely edi- 
ftee cm..;thb edge of a moor, and in the direct route to 
the Pridrjr: , This was hours ago; And now the house 
;was iA.,cto^!^ oiie loved Beatrice, despite 

Imr i^^ty, teasing pays; for hew was the open heart 
and toMsl htod, and toe tongue pas the to^ mem- 
her ttohdi' ]ed;,.B^trire totQ:.M^Jher:Bcrapee.-'-'-As. to-'toe" 
grave, atetely, and sonfowitot he toe-' 

idbited .symptoms of so tontoiWy^a to 
i vphh tout Miss itowmdiy, who to to toe: full in our 

'toltoi And anxiety, Inmfoebdl^^iitolMmedi't^ell-a-day 1 
Idudorea, my dear, it’s very gohd of you io. be so brisk' 
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■ about the safety of one you don't overmuch love.’ But 
Lindores' heard her not: he was off in search of tliO 
truant, alone over the dreary blUa and moors, desiring 
proiwr persons to follow on his : track with lanterns 
and requisite assistance. Lindores kitew the danger far 
better than we did of being lost ott the trackless wastes, 
and his countenance betrayed horror when he heard of 
his young cousin’s escapade. The only he uttered 

were, ‘ Towards the rrioryj yon say? Ah, 1.see-—I ««- 
iferstandit all!’ 

Lindores had not proceeded far when he met Neptune 
returning home in baste. With caresses of unbounded 
joy he recognised the'cotOntt; and turning back, as he 
looked up in his with a piteous whine, the faithM 
animal kept tlie unerring direction towards Donniwelt 
Cluirch ; and there, in the deserted porch, nearly stiftt 
ctied with cold, pain, and terror, was Beatrice Delville. 
Her pony liad slipped, rolled down a bank witli her, 
and broken both its own legs. She fortunately escaped 
without broken bones, but so sorely bruised, that after 
ill vain trying to make her Way amid the snow-drifts, 
she gave it up, and * came back here to die, Lindores,’ 
site faintly murmured, as lie wrapped her in his vest¬ 
ments, and tenderly supported her frail and trembling 
form. 

‘ Thank Heaven I have done what I had to do 1’ she 
continued in a scarcely audible wliisper; * and I am 
deeply thankful this accident befell mu on my re¬ 
turn ’ -- 

‘ From whence, Beatrice ?’ 

‘Don’t ask me now, Lindores. All I grieve for is 
the misery 1 have caused you all. I deserve my punish¬ 
ment wore it ten times worse.’ 

‘ It is bad enougli,’ said Lhidores sofUy, as he gazed 
upon her pole cheek, and a deep cut on tier fair fore¬ 
head, from which the blood was oozing frightfblly. 

‘ No need for explanation, Beatrice ■, I guess your 
secret.’ 

There was no response. The head fell listlessly on 
his shoulder; and the domestics coming up. Miss Ihd- 
ville was spe^ily conveyed home, where it was many 
weeks ere she came forth from a sick-chamber. Long 
she hovered betwixt life and death, owing to internal 
injuries received in her fall. But a fine coustitutioa 
triumphed, and she joined the family circle when the 
tender buds and green foliage made glad the face of 
nature, heralding the approach of spring. 

During her alow and tedious convalescence, Beatrice 
found more pleasure in listening to Miss Sowerby’s oft- 
repeated accounts of her visit to the Priory than any 
otlicr theme of oonveraatioijy afforded. 'The two days 
)iad been extended to a fortiij^ht. Nor had Lady Ann’s 
kindness ceued. here; for ever since Miu Delville’s 
accident and conseque^nt illnCM, Miss Sowerbyhad re¬ 
ceived sumptuous presents of fruit and flowers ftom the 
great lady, whieh site with pride and pleasure immedi¬ 
ately forth: in the chamber of the invalid, And when 
Beatrice attempted remonstraiices, not wisliing to be 
the only one benefited by such lavish generosity, Miss 
Sowerby would hint, with a mysterious nod of her head, 
that Lady Ann knew the desBnation of her gifts, and 
wished it to be sa ‘For/ siidd tlie good creature, ‘ my 
dear lady knows that she can affbrd »ie no pleasure in 
life like that of niinistering to the riek.’ Nor did she 
ever suspect fSiat Lady Ann Tyroohnel felt u deeper in¬ 
terest iu the sufiererthau tliat W'meti arose from Beatrice 
being a member Of Rie family with: whom she (Miss 
Sowerby) tigouTOcA; Uuweane^y did the latter expar 
tiate on the afl'ability aud goodaOss of her teloved Lady 
Ann, and oh the talents and l^uty of the Wonderflil 
suns and daughters of Tli^ Hever 

were.such chihtren as thOsa hMld^-in the wbi^t^iftey 
riyalied their mamuiai tdfwhohi:ahB. cnee had imparted 
infimt knowledge. Unirhariedly^^ to 

the (dd lady’s raptures. Ill’ltey: 
possible bow. ; And how had afl thhil^en brOi^ikboUt? 
Beatrice WM ih^^tcred both in i^aractmdhd'-iMsrsoh ; ' 
for the long dark hours hi a slck-roimi iud gives her 


leisure to ‘eommurie with her own heiittj’’ and_ the 
nearly fatal accident, when she crept ft#b ltoiiniwell 
poiCh for shelter, had left a scar for lifh, : ' ' 

This scar detracted frorn her beauty considerably in 
the ejres of strangers; but Lindores seemed to look upon 
it wilh peculiar affection, as, gentle. Subdued, abd 
thoughtful, he lifted Cousiu Beatricej for the first time 
since her rewvery, on the docile Arab steed, whispering 
as he did so—* Fairly won, dear Beatrice, and your owli 
fur ever 1’ There was more in those words than met 
the car, to judge from the blushes and confusion exiii- 
bited by her to whom they were addressed. 

"Ah, Lindores,’ exclaimed Beatrice when their mar¬ 
riage-day was fixed, ‘you guessed my secret marvel¬ 
lously.’ 

^ Which secret, dear Beatrice?* responded her lover, 
archly smiling. 

Tunimg.away with prettily-assumed displeasure, she 
replied, * You know what 1 mean, sir, vastly well—my 
secret expedition to tlie Priory in that horrible snow, 
stonu, when I cast myself on Lady Ann’s mercy, and 
confessed the cruel trick I had played off on Miss 
Sowerby, by sending her a false invitation in a forged 
name. Yes, Lindores, I call it forgery, and I was in¬ 
deed humbled to the dust before the proud, stately lady 
of Tyrconnel. But she was pitying and gracioUS when 
slic heard my confession, and gladly promised to receive 
her poor ci-devant governess, whose oddities and simpli¬ 
city she remember^. .Thus the result has been bene¬ 
ficial to Miss Sowerby, and I only hope, Lindores, that 
she may never know the moans by which she was 
brought to Lady Ann’s remembrance in reality ; and 
rAis because I would save lur from mortification, and 
not screen my own guilt’ 

‘ I am sure of that my Beatrice,’ replied Lindores t 
‘your su&riugs have more than expiated your offence.’ 

‘Ah, 1 wish I could think so,’ said the weeping girl; 
‘but at anyrate I have learned an invaluable lesson, 
never to play off such dangerous jokes again, and to 
warn others from doing so. Had Lady Ann been un¬ 
feeling or obdurate, what would have become of poor 
Miss Sowerby ? I don’t think she would have survived 
the cruel disappointment after all her grand prepara¬ 
tions and harmless boasting.’ 

' T think, Beatrice,’ said Colonel Lindores gravely, 
‘yours would have been the most painful p.-u-t of the 
business in undeceiving our poor old cousin, whoso de¬ 
pendence on us is her best proteetion. We have indeed 
much cause to be grateful to Lady Ann Tyrconnel, 
whose ready sympathy relieved you from a load of 
care.’ 

‘ It has made Miss Sowerby so happy too,’ hesitatingly 
murmured Beatrice; ‘and you must suffer this ugly 
scar to remind you of that, while it pleads for me, Lin¬ 
dores.’ 

‘Ah, Beatrice,’ he replied, ‘say no more; you have 
fiurly won both tlie Arab steed and his master.’ 


TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

SKCQXS VISIT TO COPaNHAOlSN-^^-'TUE ]ihS£l7H OP 
NORTHEBM AKTTQUITIGB. 

HaviKo re-estabBshed myself In the HStcl Royale, I 
now s^t three additional days in Copenhagen, with 
even gnnter pleasure tlian what I had experienced on 
my fofaieip visibiir* drcumstance mainly to bo atjri- 
biited to ihj? good fqrlunii In meeting two or three of 
tlie' most eminent mcA of science and letters belongihg^. 
to'ibe'Danishoaijtsd.'i'v;'' ' 

I had expected gh opportunity of et^Vefsibg With 
Professor litrobatom^ on sofee : 
features (ff'Seandihaym Whieh:find' 
which' 

hirtlhi8'leMUedjtottogirt;tota|ijgj(e^^ 
ing'Of'toe 'Riitisu'AAMOcfetoib'vtdi :R fe |i^ha%-'-''With 
Ptofeiisdr.:Eto|i^^t'T ;'Wi| of 

the moat eminent natimallito of faia' I foiiud him a 
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' ^ <«F (diflit jbtit aciiviQ iriUi « teoad fom trf' 
1iead-~ln t>b^<dogicaI termi, large in the regions 4 «f 
Cc^itroctivenm afid SeCretiteneu. WeU lusqualhnd 
irith Bdioburgdi,#ydh he ha* tMee TWted, he received 
me with the gveaieA fhtnkheai ahd tooa iatroda(M me 
to the aaiyeet whi^h ii at fireient ehieSy pecupying his 
mind—namely, thit^tooea, or whdle htoiiy of animals, 
on which he'is hovr ptitttihg k iaf^e and lahorioiis woric, 
to be illustrated hy hiuiieroUs plates. This is vrell 
known to be an ohitmte and Ul-arranged department of 
animated hatate, Teey jmaeh in consequence of the diffi* 
eulty. of studying .ih Mr BiadiHdit gave iuo an acconn| 
of some of his l^iis fWf oVerOomtug this difficulty. He 
had during seyersd years been indefatigable in applying 
at the whale-fiidtiBg Btatiens of Norway and Qrecnland 
for specimens of the ptindpal parts of this tribe ui ani¬ 
mals, as the brala,'the viscera, and the skeleton. The 
fleshy parts were usually sent to him endosed in barrels 
of sj^ints. To help out Ms own unaided resources in 
defraying the large expense thus incurred he had been 
ublig^ to make a sort of traffic in supplying extra spe¬ 
cimens to museums for a small remuneration. Mean¬ 
while all the substantial return he is to obtain for his 
own labour upon the subject consists of twenty copies 
of the book in wMch it is to be treated. Such is autiior- 
ship ajpb-to be where anything beyond amusement 
of the public for the passing hour is concerned. 

Professor Bschricht not only showed me ihe drawings 
designed for his work, but took me to the anatomical 
museum in the university, where he has assembled a 
vast number of the actual objects Whale skeletons 
being somewhat bulky, I found it no easy matter to 
make my way through tlie placet but 1 saw and hoard 
enough to give me a lively expectation of the benefit 
which the subject must denVe from tiie learned profes¬ 
sor's labours. Much error arising from superficial ob¬ 
servation will be corrected by Mr Esobriclit, particularly 
that class of errors which arises from teeing iip.Hie 
same animal at difilbrent times of life, and thus making 
a pluralit}' of species out of one. He has examined 
some species of whales in all stages of their existoce, 
even tUo» prior to birth. A portrait of a foetal dtsti^ 
eciui, drawn of the natural size, is small enough to go 
into a page of the book, which u a dwarf folio. He is 
to give accurate drawings of tite brain of this species. 
Thevbrain of the whale tribes is remarkable for its 
niimerans conVulntiona or'puckeriugs, a feature in 
which it resembles the human brain; and its small 
size, in comnarisou with the entire bulk of the ihll- 
grown anim^ is not less striking. Professor Eschriebt 
remarked to me that tlie human brain is so ingenious, 
that in some physiological questions it bring for- 
watil powerihi proofs on Mther side; in short, prove, or 
at least eitablisn Boj^hing. Pot instance, one wishing 
to show how low the whales are in the scale of being, 
will soon m;^G it clear that tiiiS viscus, which is imiffi 
enough to go into a glass cylinder Of ho great capacity, 
is wily the part of the weight of tiw 

whMe animal, Another, who loves the opposite view 
of the Case, has only to take the brain <n an unborn 
whMe, and siiow how it is about one-tSirlisifi part of the 
young animM, being about the same proportion as in 
mam-.: 

^oliCMiOF BsGhridtt remarked how varlbus were the 
kinds of aoiMals included under tlie name M Cetacea. 
Tbe oica, he eimerved, Is as rapscioua ns a tiger, White 
(ittuir cetM are ent^sgativeiy genlde, finch great difib- 
reimes are not to he ffiuiM M mher gtoups «f animMs 
ranked i«iordinatdy,idih the a hh^ may ih 

not be mpeeted,thai-vto'ffirr:.la^ie^ so^iiu^.'fittBh'' 
lies of the mawmMte, Metay epS'ab^ 
men esopsal iflnwactors whhffi fit thetn f(W uviitg in Uie 
l^iihriCht apoltoM'^e'ldMterto'irai^:’tihtoat«'- 
ypttci dl^hy Cnyler the 

iinparmct kind tf :teetih,.sbtne^^es 'fe ehe’iawikffldaama'i 
tjni«,iii;Bie other. It ti how ffitmd 
ctusivete upon oattte^ffiihee and other animal* Mthe tee 
kino, dating every part of their prey msoeptkg mdy 


the bihd parts; natoffiyi the horny beak and the lens of 
the eye. Enormous quantittes of these beaks are found 
in the stemacU of the hypte>cten> add, wliat is very 
strange, and hot easily accounted fbr, as many as six or 
eight will ho found Inserted into each otlier, like the 
conical paper bags used by a grocer to wrap U]) small 
parcels of ten and sugar* The learned proffiissor sliowcd 
me many such groups of beMES; taken by himself from 
the stomach of the iiyiKaoodon, 

On my former visit to Copenhagen I had been more 
than once in the Museum of Northern Aniaquitiesi but 
without haring time to satisfy ray nutlosity regarding 
it. I now looked Over it again, and,: as on tlie former 
occasion, wilh the heOuBt of explanattens from ray kind 
friend Councillor Thomsen, to whom, I believe, Den¬ 
mark is mainly, indebted for the historical distinction 
conferred upon it by this extraordinary ccdlcction. The 
public is partly awarebf the great and most hiteresting 
addition to the history of the earth Wliioh geology has 
of late years effected, extending from an apparently 
primitive, if not cliaotie State of the planet, down to 
the time when all the tribes excepting nian had been 
created. In our country, however, it is as yet scarcely 
known to even the learned that duriug the same time 
—namely, the last forty years—the antiquaries 
mark and Sweden have, by analogous irieans, been 
piecing on to the geological record a clironielo of tbe 
first dark ages of the human ra;<.!e. Written history, as 
is well knowia carries us back but a little way, for men 
lived long before they learned to write history even in 
the form mhieroglyphitial inscriptions. Tradition comes 
forward with a supplement to tlm imperfect tale; but 
philosophy detects in her an unlucky tendency to con¬ 
vert what tnylU be into what was, and sends back tlie 
nintj-tenths of her heroes as mere myths. In this state 
of things, Uie hitherto despised antiquary has entered 
ujpon the field, and, like the geologist, dug a history out 
of the bowels of .the earth. This history is writtou in 
the museum which 1 am now to describe. 

In the huge palace called Christiansborg, one long 
suite of rooms—extending, 1 titink, in all to tliirtecn— 
is devoted to tlie coUbetion in question. You enter one 
of no great size, and find it surrounded by glazed casus, 
eontaining as many arrow and spear-heads of flint, stone 
axes and hatchets, as might furnish a savage army, all 
arranged in the moit exact order acisirding to tlieir 
special T^uliarities. You are here in the midst of 
the remains of the earliest inhabitants of Scandinavia. 
It is one of the rooms representing the iwriud when 
man, ns yet unacquainted with metal, was forced to 
make such weapons and. i^tonsils as he needed out 
of the readiest hard matwlal which oitfire supplied. 
Such objects, especially the flint arrow-heads, are so 
oitott seen in our own rauseums, that a description of 
them is unnecessary. 1 may only remind the reader of 
the wonderful seatnels to which tiiey rfre usually found 
to have attained by a litere prete* of chippii^ tlii* 
(flipping having necessarily been effbetofl ^ the die of 
other iraptemehto of the same inateriaL We see iii the 
flint-headed arrows of the South Sea isliUiders of tlie 
present day an exact reflex of these weawns, a* used 
by ilie Soaudihavians of the Stone Age. The hatchets 
and axe» are usually pitoderou* wedge-forraed stoues, or 
masses of flint^whlch hate in like manner been fastened 
ute *bh3en ahafllsi prohaMy by mean* of strips of 
skin: or the fibres ef phUitix or else inserted or set in 
Wpotehldbs- Examptet Of such iveapons still used in 
NOfiiffieilaDd are htmg up ln this cluunber, the most 
jotfiffiti^hte (ff all poSMMe ifldttratlons. There arc also 
flifitsfiAMoBed Uke^ !^ imd g(niges, uid thought to 

of|jhs.t:efmy'ife.;- 
''etepte,''b(tei:Oti«ioitslf%plicah!e’':to'' 
iito toffihinhg out of m those fiffie 

:hoato.';|toa . cioMei’ C'irtdiflc.iptihthite- occasiohatiy ' 
'ffitte'vfieifldes'thte'Wtei^flm of a::i|ieculiar' 
leltelfltht hoolto M vbtoh had 

:.hem..nsed iA,.^ummet*,to;hite!i«;tieliS-’■ 
viffite. objects have ail bi^ rslsed flroiu Jlui earth, , 
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many of,them ftom t]je gravM of those who used them, 
Tliey are dumb and partlai meitaoriBls of the age to 
wblclr they lefer. Yet, iitl far aa they go, they give 
even more diethuist and eorrect idea* Uitm Vre («n derive 
from most written histories. We See in them the fidst, 
that the first people td the hotth of Surot^ had ooi^ 
thoir natural ingenuity, the stpnea of the gVoUnd, and 
abundance of time aud patienc^ <» d^nd upon in fur* 
niehing themselves wiim thtii^ OObVdnient tO tiicm, 
Wo infer, with eqiud oonfldenfie, that the people who 
used such artides must have had no extended know¬ 
ledge, aud no gteat aodsd combinations. They had in¬ 
dulged their passions in war ; they had hunted wild 
animals, ^d soiij^t a RunV prey in the sea. One 
physical peculiarity Is abundantly rieM~tliey were a 
people smaller than tlie present European races, for the 
space in tho flint knives intended for grasping is too 
short to accommodate an ordinaty-sixcd hand of our 
day. These are the great facts made known to us by 
the stone antiquities; but there are some miiior tellings 
almost equally interesting. The stone axes, it rnOst be 
observed, are in'most instances polished: some, how¬ 
ever, are only half-poUshed. We catch tho work, as it 
were, in its process. We can see, moreover, how it 
has been jHi^siied, for a hoUow stone has been found 
with the hatchet lying half done in the hollow. There 
are also instances Where it is evident that the first 
sharpened face has been broken, and a hew one after¬ 
wards commenced, there being a complete .lew chipping 


covered made of copper, and of tsflfy remote auti- 


and a pnrtiol polUhing upon a new angle departing from 
the general curve of the weapon. Here is economy in 
the use of means. We see, too, in this museum ex¬ 
amples of war-hammers with a hole for the handle only 
partially drilled; but this partial drilling is seen to 
proceed from both sides, a process like that, usually 
followed in the railway tunnelling of modern times. It 
was most interesting to attend Councillor Thomsen 
whflo he eloquently pointed put these traces of the very 
acts, nay, the very thoughts, of tho unknown and iong- 
burled people who once occupied Ids country. 

While rriics of the SrouE Aos, as it has been appro¬ 
priately called, abound in llenniark, they are rare in 
Norway and Sweden, |>articularly in the northern parts, 
tho only district where thpy are plenriful being Scania, 
the low-lyiug province in the south of Sweden, and 
nearest to Deumark. It is hence evident that the 
northern parts of Norway and Sweden were not in¬ 
habited, or all but uninhabited, in that early age. 
Denmark, it may be observed, being covered with 
chalk gravel, aud scattered^pver with northern Isjulders, 
possesses in Iteelf all.v th£|nateri(dB required for tho 
weapons and tttensiis the-perM but Sweden and 
Norway having no Such Chalk formation, we must pre¬ 
sume tout the flint articles used there were either im¬ 
parted ready made, or made of materials which had Ixwn 
import^. 

Passing into oth^ roPmi, wo find cases containing 
weapons and utensils of a different materirii, and r^re- 
senting a period fcHowing Upmt riiat of stoae. These 
articles arc fcrmed ttf toeffise, a mettll well known to bo 
composed of ooplKir, wirii only as much tin infused as 
serves for giving hamnen. Ir^ihinigb the most useful 
of all inet^s, is not that which iteankind could have been 
expected first to use, for it is found. In a state,requiring 
somewliab oompUeated prdbeijl^ to Mug ft into a Seri 
viceabie shape- Gepper,^ thd cohtriitry, presents 
in a state almost ready fof usSSiilB ensi We teay fbftoor 
remark, which eaa?esteJtSti|ie, AASUPdingdy, it atwars 
that tins WHS the flmtMSfatf nsarf by m 
weapons and utenijia oldest 

wri'tors'of Greece andTtcihii‘ii''t§llih'^ 
of, Europe, and the resegn^ of (fee Soeii^liidgVian *^^^^^ 
queries come to the sme eAeh As|a,'^ iheteiver, 

‘ whence the greatw patB<a^ probaMyatt-^-^ynpeati- 

races .have cmigratea; 

p^^W^pper have hetri diStkrristed 

of gn^ f nay, in somi; of rise irid? and 

min^ hi that country Workmen’s toeds bwn dhi- 


In the rooms of the Bronxu AcW We'fiM g vast 
number of those broad-fronted spear-hesf^ Wilh a UtUc 
oye h^ the side forfastening, which have in thiScmmtry 
the name of OellSi as being supposed to haVC: Itehn 
used by that people. There is even a greater qttentity 
and variety of an implement usually called iu I>enttUirk 
a poalstai, resembling a wedge witlv a broad curved 
edge, and evidWtly fashioned at rite other extremity for 
insertion in a handle, boing probably used for Cutting 
good or Stone. To this period belong the whole tribe 
of those shert dusky swords, with small guntdless 
handles and shar}) points, which, When found in this 
country, are commonly caUcd liomaii swords—a gross 
mistake, it now appears, for here are they abundant iu 
Scandinavia, where the Homans never were. The fact 
is, that our antiquaries, knowing sumetbiug of the 
Homans as an early people, but nothing of any other, 
set down these weapons, without inquiry, as Homan, 
when in reality they belonged to the aborigines. The 
handles of these swords are usually wanting; but from 
some fragments, they seem to have been made of wood, 
slightly ornamented. The space for the hand is much 
too small fur modern men, bearing out rim inference 
derived from the flint knives, that these aborigines, in¬ 
stead of being giants, as trtelition represents, were a 
slender, sniali people, probably such us the Hindoos of tivc 
present day. There arc shields of hrcnxe, Wirii circular 
and wavy ornaments, and also long curved trumpets, 
having similarly ornamented plates at the further ex¬ 
tremity, being probably designed to appear above tl:e 
shoulder of tile performer. Personal ornaments too, 
as bracelets, cinctures for tiie neck and brow, and buckles 
or fibulm, appear in this age, all of tlicm bearitig tiio 
traces of artistic skill. 

It is evident tiiat in the Bronxe Age the arts of metal¬ 
lurgy Were known, for some of the moulds in which the 
Celts liad been made bare been found-f It does not, 
however, appear that the people of SeantUnavia gradu¬ 
ally advanced from tho use of stono to the use of metal. 
’The Danish antiquaries State that there is all at once 
an introduction of weapons, implenionts, and ornaments 
of bronze, and that thereafter the stone articles gra¬ 
dually go out. Now, ns copper end tin are not found in 
Scandinavia, it is evident that the materials at least of 
the bronze articles had be& imported. It is the belief 
of rim Danish antiquaries that the Bronze Age com¬ 
menced in their country with tlm irruption of a superior 
petmle posseUing a knowledge of that composite luetni, 
and bringiog with tiiem implements, &c. formed of it. 
It is Uev^belcss tolerably certain that the manufacture 
of bronze articlei was Conducted afterwards wUWa the 
country. This fiict appears from the discovery of 
moulds. 1 saw, moreover, in the museum a OoUrider- 
able ieap of little bits of bronze which had been found 




who bad received cr collected the raw aiaiterMIs of his 
trade in that form. There are similar articles to he 
found in Italy and other European countries, but those 
of Bcandiaavia have forma m ornament j^uUar to 
themridvea, 

Up tUl the dose of the Bronze Aget, no trace at letters 
'is discovered. : 

Thhi s^C waa succeeded vnother In which iron is 
at Imigth itttifp^ttoed, and a great further devolopmeiit 
of the arte tdeeS {dace, We have now come abreast of 
die flourishing period at Homan history, kid!, arh An- 
phte^ug the te^toatinn of paganism in the pum;^ 

'llWo^.':ato''made'''of ''i«»Q, ;ifre larger,^ 

kcMk» ited"guards. ''Bui. the..rtew 'iitetal;:.’Mtena"|B''mve' 

'beeh. '.foe'' 'wHiDe. time cctepiuntidite^,. 

hatchets are dCmuionaliy foatsd /msci The 
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ttyle of the iron weapons and impBnients indieateB a 
great udrance in civilisation, and the abtuidance of the 
contemporary gold ornaments supports same con¬ 
clusion. These had in the t»pnzO juried, but 


only now became pbntiful. The most remarkable ate 
substantial amhu, sometimes ebinposed of a spirfl rod 
of many tvidrls, sopjietimes of a ^single rod terminating 
in two knobs. Another remarkable class are bmeten/es, 
or objects resembling eoiui, which had been hung from 
certain parts of the dress. We have all heard Malachi 
witli the collar of gold, an Irish king or chief. Such 
ornaments are frequently found in Scandinavia, as well 
as in IrelaniL' 1 saw one in the niuseiior which had 
bccii recently dug up. It was composed of two pieces, 
clasping behind the neck, and doubling over each other 
in front. It bad been ascertained that the inner or 
under part was of alioyed gold, as if for economy—a 
peculiarity understood to be more applicable to the later 
thau tothe eiarlier ages. Cliains of silver arc common 
in this period! and it is supposed that the links were 
used, or liable to be occasionally used, as pieces of 
money. I also saw in the museum a great heap of bits 
of silver in an unfashioned state, which hod been found 
in one place, and was considered ns the stock of- money 
of some rich man of this early age. No coin was struck 
in Denmark till the tenth century; but it appears, from 
Itoman coins of the first and second, and from Arabian 
and Persian coins, idl of which are found in Denmark, 
that a traffic with the north, probably for furs and 
amber, had commenced from an early period, thongli 
not till after tlie close of the two first ages. Beads of 
amber, .of glass, and of mosaic, are abundant throughout 
the later portion of these ages ; those of the first mate¬ 
rial from the beginning. 

The division of pre-historical antiquity into the three 
ages of'STONE, BaoNZR, and Ikon, has been effected by 
the nortliem antiquaries only through a careful and 
ingenious observation of facts. They have drawn much 
lififfit from the ancient sepulchres of Demnark. One set 
of these objects are tiie Ckomlechs (familiar in Scotland 
and Ireland, but there hitherto regarded as Druidlcol 
altars), composed of one flat stone laid over twc. tiiree, 
four, or more upright ones, so as to form a little euelo- 
sure. Remains of nnbarnt bodies, sometimes buried in 
n sitting or bundled-up fashion, are found under these 
enedosures, accompanied by stone weapons and beads of 
amber, but never by articleif of bronze or Iron. They 
are usually placed on a slight eminence, with a circle ;^ 
stones round fliem, this circle being sometimes of an 
oblong form; and it may be remarked that the name 
Cromlech, used In Scotland and Ireland, signifies in the 
Gaelic language a cirdle of stones. Ain^er clast of 
ancient sepulchresi commonly called in Denmark Jeet- 
lesluer, or Gituits’ Ch|h)bers, are more formal enclosures 
of upright stones poirSr^ over with flat ones, and usually 
having passages approach, tlm whole being cohered i 
oyer by a tumulns of eictth. In these the same objects! 
are found. Some remarkable examples of this kiiid of 
Bcpulctire have been found in Ireland, and a fevr were 
lately discovered in Orkney. The Cromlechs, or^ as 
th^ are called in Denmark, Dysser, and Giants’ Cham¬ 
bers, #ete the burial-places probably of the'distinguislied j 
meii m the earliest people of whom we have any trace | 
in Europe—a people unacquainted with the use of 
metsi, and ih thB'iittidest social state. An entirely dif¬ 
ferent kindl of sepukhxe is found in Denmark, as well 
as in Britfdn and. Ireland, composed siffiply of a moUnd 
or tumoitis, u usually found.g 

of sfones covering n TCWel of f^y, in which are the ! 
remains of hnmau bodiei Wfliitffi ha burnt, and 

gencrafly accompanied by eome mdades Here 

we liave the sepufohrei Age.' TOose 

cqatalQing iron unpiomehtsi With the accompaniment pf. 
golden ornaments, are also of Ike bMftow or mound 
forip, htttnbt nearly so numeronsi ■ la timm^ed Ooooerffii 
there la aretuTB ton mode cd Stttwiritiioal 

bupmtg; while in NoirWay and Sweden“the idaetice of 
catmatiha laat^ fat lato-the Iron Berlod. tDaus it ap* 


petwa titat in the Jfoith (di Eur^ men at first buried 
the entire bodyi then, probably from tome fellgiooB 
principle, burnt it, and xWveriffi up the ashes; finally, on 
this religious principle wearing QaV;tbey camo back to 
the natural and primitive practice. ;1dr Thomsen re¬ 
marked to. me that the people of tbe middle ages had 
come to distinguish titese various kinds of tombs from 
each other, for the barrOws of tlie Iron Period have in a 
great number of instances been viafated, for tlie pur¬ 
pose of extracting tile valuables they contained; while it 
very rarely happens that a Cromlech: dr giants' chamber, 
witli its simple contents of bones yrnd stone weapons, 
has been disturbed. 

Perhaps the most interesting consideration ponnected 
with this train of discovery, this new revelation of his¬ 
tory, as it may be called, is that arising from the cha¬ 
racter of the evidence. The plan of researdi, and the 
grounds of . inference, have been the same as those upon 
which the geologists have proceeded, and the results 
are of a similar kind. The Danish antiquary h^ins by 
searching tiie bogs for tlie history of vegetatioh before 
man’s appearance on the soil. He finds first an age of 
aspen, then an age of fir, then one of oak, during which 
the reindeer, elk, and aurochs [wrihl ox], roamed tlirough 
the forests—afterwards came the light and beautifnl 
beech. Each of tlicsc ages must have extended over a 
considerable space of time. Hnman remains are not 
found in any of the strata of moss prior to the beech, 
and no historical record speaks of an earlier vegetation 
in Denmark. The first people were spread along the 
coasts only. According to the comprehensive description 
of Mr Worsaae—‘ They occupied a low rank in civilisa¬ 
tion. The use of metals was unknown to tlicin, and lienee 
all their imidements were made of stone, of bone, or of 
wood. With such tools, the inhabitants could make no 
great progress in agriculture i on the contrary, liunting 
and fishing formed tiieir chief sonrees of subsistence. 
Eor catching fish in rivers and in tiie sea they used 
hooks, harpoons, and lances of flint and they possessed 
boats formed of stems of trees, which had been hollowed 
out for the purpose. When liunting, tiiey were armed 
nut only with bows and arrows, but also with lances and 
hunting-knives, the more easily to slay the large ani¬ 
mals wlwse skins served them for garments. Tlieir 
dwellings were fonned most probably of stone, wood, 
or earth; for they OVen buried their dead witli much 
care in crunilcchs, which were formed of large stones 
smoothed in the inside. By the side of tiie dead were 
laid their hunting and fishing implements of bone and 
stone.’ * 

Now all this is not apidicable to Denmark only. 
Cromlechs, witli similar cqiritptm ave found on the 
south coast of the Baltic, on tm north-west and west 
coasts of Europe, in Britahi.f and Ireland. Weapons 
and impletnents of stone are found not only in these 
countries (together with Norway and Sweden, where 
cromlechs are wanting), .but in flic south of Europe, 
and also iu the celehrilt^ mounds of the valley of the 
Mississippi. Their fashion in these countries is gene-' 
rtily simflar, and often identical. It may hence be con¬ 
cluded that ffil the countries along the coasts of Europe, 
imduding Britain aiffi Irriaud, were first occupied by a 
peoplein the same early,stage of civilisation with tlie 
present rude Inhabitants Of tiie South Sea Islands. This 
people did hot penetrate into Germany or any oOier 
pa*t of Centsssl Europ*^ probably by reason of these 
conwfoies being then covered with dense forests, which 
tiieM^^ ’tias no nmans of cutting Nortii Amc- 

xiifo., idso^^^w possessed at a r^ote period by a people 
in the same stage of eivPsaticHj, but wlio: had;b^ 
abfo. to vew eartiiisn enclosures and mounds feat:' de- 


: WWiWHMU’tPrinuiiini'AnflguitieSniiBeinnari:, p. It). 

A fowe^aaijile of foe crsnlecA is sltuntod on a moor at Cra%- 
:n i iiwet6, jB tbe parl^l of .Baljiieraoctk, aliout eigbt inUos ftoin Glos. 
gOW- Jtihi called tho Aatd Wivei' li/1,,*««« a vulgar,Mea as to tta 
oHgOii A iBgare of it .oocani fit ifre’s lUtlmit lif littlhergl^^Pot 
Irlib exaiuplM of. the bromleols, tee Mir ‘Wakemaii’s SiecUout 
OttIde.,to tbo'ABiiiquittet of Ireland. 
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■ fertce and for leligioHS purposes. . It is not necessarily 
to be sorpposed that it was one and the same people 
who spread alpng the Earopeah coasts, and dwelt in 
the Mississippi vidley; for the faculties of man, with 
certain materials to work uponj and certain necessities 
and motives everywhere the same, must obviously come 
to nearly the same results in tbmr first attempts at 
manufacture. It is at th? sanft time very striking to 
observe, .as we may now do through the medium of a 
superb book lately published in America,* how exactly 
similar are some of the flint knives of the Mississippi to 

those gathered in Denmark and Sweden. 

To resume the outline of the new history furnished 
by MrWorsaae ir-^In the next period, or during the Age 
of Bronaevia greater degree of cultivation was introduced 
into tho country, and by this means aU previous rela¬ 
tions were completely changed. The natives were now- 
in possession of two metals, bronxe (a composition of 
copper and tin) and gold. They possessed woven cloth 
and handsomely - wrought trinkets, weapons, shields, 
liclmets, and wind-instruments, which are adorned by 
peculiar cmbvliishments. Bronze tools gradually sup¬ 
planted the implements of stone, which, however, con¬ 
tinued for a lung time to be used by the poorer classes; 
and hunting and iishing gave way to a^culture, which 
was then commencing. The forests in the interior of 
the country were cleared by degrees, in proportion as 
agriculture was extended and'population increased. In¬ 
tercourse with other countries was opened, partly by 
means of warlike expeditions, partly by commerce. . . . 
At tins period it was customary to burn the bodies of 
the dead, and to deposit the bones which remained 
in cinerary urns, in small stone cists, or under heaps 
of stones in large mounds of earth. Sometimes tho 
bodies were also interred unburnt in stone cists, which 
are, however, always difTereiit,. both in size and form, 
from tlic cromlechs of the Stone Period,’ As sucii bar- 
rows are found over nearly the whole of Europe, wo are 
entitled to believe that, by the Bronze Period, popula¬ 
tion had overspread the central countries. 

The Iron Period brings us to the time when the north 
was coming into contact with the south, when civilisa¬ 
tion h;id taken more rapid strides, and when Christianity 
was about to be introduced. As eveu this Iron Period 
is remote compared with authentic written history, it 
follows tiiat the Bronze, and still more the StonePeriod, 
falls back very far indeed into antiquity. If the question 
is asked, • How far?’ only a vague answer can te given. 
Mr'Wurs.aae treats this subject with much acuteness, 
and shows reasons against betioving that either the Pina 
or the Celts were the people who lived in Denmark in 
tlie Stone and Bronze Periods. We must go farther 
back still, particularly fbr the stone-using people, and 
for theiti he cannot assign an antiquity less than 3000 
years. There are some geological reasons for belie-ving 
tliat bronze was in use in that country five or six cen¬ 
turies before Christ, and there is tolerable evidence that 
it extended till the sixth or seventh century of our era. 
The Bronze Period seems, therefore, to have itself ex¬ 
tended over at least a space of twelve hundred years. 

The antiquities here r^erred to occupy the first three 
or four rooms of the nliueum t I must postpone for 
another paper a description of tlie groups of objects 
belonging to later ages. 1 may meanwhile mention 
tliat, forty years ago, there was as much ignorance 
respecting primitive Eurotman intiqliities in Denmark 
as there now is in England. A young man, the sen of 
a merchant in Copenliagem bestirred hims^ to clissiiy 
a few relics which lay ib- a lumber room ^ tome more 
general museum. He collected, more i he obtained the 
notice of the governmeot to the aubject. The colla¬ 
tion grew. A royal comndssihn, ’to urh^ the young 
merchant acted at secreHmy, took ohsr^ic^ it. #hat 
favoured its increase very muidi Was • royal decree, 
paring the toll value for all metal aiutiqmtiaa which 

I .1 - .. I , I - ^ i M . 

* Aaetont Monuments of the Mississippi ' 
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might be found. Thus there was no longer any tcmi)- i, 
tation for the peasantry to embezzle or melt titcm M 
down. In the course of years, the peculiar facts at- j 
tending the findings and the character of the objects ! 
themselves conducted the minds af toe Danish anti¬ 
quaries to a set of generalisations, such as no former 
I antiquaries had attained. They built up the. early 
history of their country out of what had heretofore 
been disregarded trifles; and not only this, but they 
furnished a key to the early history of Europe gene¬ 
rally. It is pleasant to have to record that the young ' 
man wlio, in 1607. gave the first impulse to this most ! 
ftitereiting lino of investigation survives in my amiable 
friend Mr C. J. Tliomsen, councillor of state of the 
kingdom of Denmark, the devoted chief of this magni¬ 
ficent collection. He has since been powerfully sup¬ 
ported by fresh men of brilliant i>owcrs and aucomplish- 
menta, as .Professor Bafn, Mr Pinn Magnusen, Mr 
Petersen, and Mr Worsaae; but though his last words 
to me were a deprecation of all notice on account of liis 
exertions, I feel it to be only justice to say that bis 
niiroe must ever be the one most specially identified 
wito this development of archcDological science. 

R.G. 

THE DIPLOMATIC ARTIST. 

TitBitv, is an English court-record, dated March 6, 1630, 
und bearing ‘that Lord Carlisle gave two magnificent 
entertainments in the course of the week to the Spanish 
ambassador, and M. Rubens, the agent who opened the 
way for tliis embassy! ’ 

Wc have long been accustomed to associate the name 
of Rubens with religious painting, in which fine imagi¬ 
nation and. brilliant colouring combine to give effect to 
scenes of toe deepest interest. It is not so generally 
known that this artist was a skilful, perhaps it might 
even he said, a crafty politician, and that Ills profession 
as a painter frequently afforded a cover under wliich he 
could exercise his powers as a dipioinatist. 

War was raging in Europe, especially between Eng¬ 
land and Spain, as the two leading powers, and between 
tlie Stadtlioider of Holland, in alliance with England, and 
Isabella of Austria, governing the Low Cimutries under 
Philip III. of Spain. Rubens was in the immediate 
service of Isabella; and, under colour of visiting the 
works of art in Holland to divert his thoughts from 
recent domestic affliction, he determined to make an 
effort for peace between his royal mistress and Prince 
Frederick Henry. He applied for a passport to Gerbier, 
an Antwerp painter, who bad long been in the service 
of tlie Duke of Buckingham, and had been employed in 
secret diplomacies for Charles I. The passport was sent 
inimediately; and it appears from Gerbier’s report to 
the court of England that the object was understood 
and gradually developed in correspondence between tlie 
two artists. The overtures made in the name of Spain 
had toe desired effect in the English quarter. Rubens 
made the best of the difficulty in which Buckingham 
had placed his country by embroiling it with France, 
while it had still to maintain a war with Spain, and 
there was gi#it hope that Charies would feel obliged to 
listen to overtures of receneillation. • 

. He was not so fortunate in his transactions with 
Holland; for Frederick prosecuted toe war with toO 
greatest toergy, and took several towns, while bis navy 
everywhere captured the Spanish vessels. In vain did 
:Iwh^sr send message after thesszge to the court of. 
Spain to warn the sluggish monarOh of the prohu^llR^ 
of his losing altogether his dommions in the Low ' 
tries through tho incredible activity ^ Frederick Iwilry, 
Neitoer he nor his minister I)’Dlitorez)toTe 
attention to it ; and Isahella detonuittem u k.dsntwr 
rsssor(; to send Babps to disdose mote to% the dit^ 
treitine..etate ef-af&drSa... 

The dijdomatki p^ter set <Hitx^nt.fhft'h!tginniBg 
of the year fgaa. -Be expUined^tlto^Fdii^nBi Fotitom of 
his eouatrylni* numner-^ fvNed sAptstt and 
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«on®(lenoe of both Philip pd hit liveed 

the importance of aonotadlng i* 'pe»B6 tttth England, 
especially after the sstantinawMit of the Bake of Baek- 
■ingbam in the Atipst ^ Butt jrear had Temoted one cS 
the. greatest hindneioei to apn a eopamtaatitHiv But 
tboph the danpr htpihhif teote hnniinp 

this immrtaht hpinPi id drag t and when 
bens had passed many ihontP at the court of Jiadfid, 
pinUng and pteiiUug the pule of peaoe, he at Ipgth 
imiddi^ and ohteltted a diplomaMo doinniission to twt 
Tendon, and eAddavothr to open the way for more diteOt 
neptiation.'\."':’'''' 

?ew meh have ever possessed in a higher degree tiia'h 
Bubps the <][pIifleatioai, both persoiuil auA teental, 
wbteh ate most ttdtabte fbr a royal embasBy. His 
general apparanp was noble and dignified, his figure 
handsome, and his teatures remarkably r^gulp, thongh 
b<>ld and masculine; his roioe was agreeable, and his 
tnpnps elegant and courteous, hat at the same titrte 
frank pd ntiafibcted: to crown all, he had a thorough 
knowtidgd of pym Ipguages, and eras os complete a 
master p rltetmio M of painting. . 

BlipUy tofore his departure, P iinoidont occurred 
whicii formed an interesting episode in the diplomatic 
career of the artist. Jolm, Duke of Binganza, after¬ 
wards king of Portugal, having heard of the splendid 
talents of Buhens, and the estimation in which he was 
held at the Spanish court, desired to see this extraor¬ 
dinary man before he shodd leave @h6 Peninsula, and 
invited him to^meet him at hia hunting-seat at Yilla 
Viciosa, about twraty miles from Madrid, Bubens 
obtained the king’a permission to avail himself of this 
invitation, and set out wiBi numerous attendants, in 
jBoinpany with several Flemish and Bpanhh noblemen, 
;,%ho were anxious ■ to, see the Portuguese putt. While 
' Bie eerf^s was'still at some distance from Villa'V'iciosa, 
the duke learned tlrnt it was composed of a considerable 
number of cavaliers ftom the court of Philip; and not 
having expected so large a party, or prepared to Enter¬ 
tain on so extensive a acale, he Sent one of thegentle- 
mcnidf his court to meet them on the road, and inform 
them Bust some very urgent affoirs of state had obliged 
the duke to repair auddenly to Lisbon. The disap¬ 
pointed guest did. Ifpt at first seetliTongh this stmnge 
artiilce; but the Rieteengcr added, that he was charged 
by his master to hand him a purse containing fifty 
pistoies, to defray the expense he had incurred. The 
companiona of Bubens could scarcely repress their In¬ 
dignation ; hpt he maintained the most perfect calmness 
and dignit0'de<^lblhg the beggarly gift. ' Pray, sir,’ 
said lie, * present niy humble respc^ to your master, 
and tBl him that, having oome thti far at bis desire, I 
am sorry to be dwappohated of the pleasure of paying 
my respects In peri^. Be kind enough, besides, to re¬ 
mark to his firsHte that the olyect of my Journey was 
nota;gift ofUftp plsfoies, for I bad set arart a’thou¬ 
sand against the expetisei which I expected to tnctR at 
Villa Viciosa.’ 

Tile party, thus eourtebualy ordered to the right- 
abmit, had no alternative; but it was now too late for 
them to reach Madrid befom night i Bti^ were ohhge^ 
Rmrsfore, to halt at a village, where thi^had to sejm- 
riiter there being no lotlging large enough to accoranio- 
date them aU. Bubens and his friends were lmspltsb}y 
received el;;,a m<teastery^^te^ neighbfprho^ while 

their ateemwiBs fo^ lodgings la the Villago, 'Mie 
chapel of the mbnastmy was to be the tdace of^ndea- 
vous in the hteiininifo and Bhjteas, hev{% 
early mass, ainUied Bimseir bp exatotoiisg the ittiptings 
and sculptnre v^ich. adorned the edifice. rA vfotnm 
placed over the idtw' of a side bhapel litiraoted his 
attention and bis edmirgtioh Was In the Mgheat degree 
eacited by the perfection of’the' outline, the dmith of 
iwpraiion, tlie strength of colouring,‘andlihe simmidty 
or toe concention, was a 1 -...L 


to. learn Biportlst’s namo— It bad heen erascii from the ' 
oanvRs : M otked a monk.t the monk oouid hot tell, 
but called tee pitor i the dh^on was repeated to him. 

‘Sir, he Who painted that ptetere belongs no more to 
Biis wteld,* replied the prlfflp, 

• But It :1s etrBh^,' «dd-tee other; ‘ I know oil the 
masters of the ^piteisl^ school, and muinot tBl to whom 
this should he Mferinld. R bai evidently not been 
painted more than ten yeater Rra^ father, if you know 
the hamebf this artist, impart it to hie; for it is Worth? 
to be considered one of the first of the age. This Work 
is a masterpieoe—you can surely helleye Hu^h* /' 

MThe prior started, bis colom ros^ and a jpyfril smile 
lighted his countenance. 

‘ What I your lordship is'-—> 

‘The painter, Pierre-Paul Bubens.’ 

The recluse became agitated; but Bubens was so 
absorbed with tho picture as hot to observe it. Becover- 
ing himself^ however, he said, ‘I have told yourfexecl- 
tency that the author of this painting is no .longer in 
this world; at least he is dead to the things of mirth— 
he is a monk.’ 

‘ A monk I ’ cxdaimed Rubens—' a monk, say you f 
Father, I beseech you tell me bis name and tlie place of 
his retreat. He must leave it. Heaven docs not give 
the light of genius to be hidden in a cloister^ Bo, 
father, apeak’- 

‘ Sir, I repeat ho is no more of this world,’ replied 
the inexorable prior. 

In vain Bubens prayed, besought, even offered him 
one of his own works to adorn “riie church; the prior 
would not pronounce the name of the unknown .artist. 
But at leii^h, exhausted by the struggle of conflicting 
feeUn^ be trembled, tottered, and foil to the ground, 
striking his face on the stones of tho chapel. The secret 
was too truly betrayed. Two monks 1ia.stily raised him, 
and carried him to bis cell, and Bnbens saw him no 
more. The prior died about a year afterwards, and the 
name inscribe on his tomb was Francis CpUantes. 'Die 
history of art in Spain mentions a painter of this name 
as the author of a • St Jetome * and a ‘ Rc.surrection.’ 

Shortly after this, adventnre, Bubens left Spain, and 
arrived in Loiidon about the end of (totuber 16ii9, and 
endeavoured to make bis aoqnaintence with the Lord 
ChanoeHor Oottingham, without, however, betraying to 
him the object of his Journey. After the test interview, 
the cliancellor'informed Charles I. that the ceiobratod 
Antwei^ painter was on a visit to his metropolis. 
Charles was fond of Bie fine arts, and immediately de- 
aired that Bubens should be presented. After some 
conversation with him about Spain, the Netherlands, 
and the object of his visit to Engiand, whicli the painter 
did not yet see it prop^ to disclose, the king engaged 
him to take hia portrait. White occupied on this work, 
Bubens took an opportunity of mennoning the pacific 
desires of ills CathoSic majesty. ^ 

fl am smprlsed,’ skid the monarch, 'if such be the 
views of the court of Spain, that no candid expianation 
of them has bemi tent to me.' 

* Sire,’ replied the artisi« -‘ if. I might hope for the 
.honour of being ogieeable to your majesty in this re- 
spec^ I could frilly explain the views of the king, my 
ntester, baying m^ntikls for this purpose, with'ivhidb . 
his Cathclip mkiesiy was pleased to furnish me.’ 

, Tasking read letters, and returning them, ‘Sir,’ 
said ^ mhbh pteased wiBi the choice of the king 
(d* Sf^t iw I am sure your talents must command 
aieOtok to my chanoelte Cottingbaro, give;: 
Mm ^imr ^ tuto'mkkk your proposals.’ 

" tite terms pto^sed by .Bubens, and finally ae- 
Cifted to by the EngUau fbvbrament, were hiBihet very 
hobbnrkbto to our narion, nor at alt askable to Charles 
M ah indivifoasl, is generally ucribra to tbb eximnoies 
of the monarch, which tefo him no opBon; hiijt mat the 
scarcely toss critlcriL position of Bfilip, which induced 
httoto seek the rekoe^BaBon, should have been so for 
tqet sight of, must, w« tewtiune, he attrihutoUe to the 
•kttiy diptomtuy i0: 
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Wliaterer the course i^ursned in the negotietioii, 


he was in %<> 'hurry to (juit so desirable n. field for the 
exercise of his profession. Among other things, he 
painted, by royal order, the ceiling Of the Ambassadors’ 
Hall, now the Chapel of Whitebfdl, 'fho preseribed 
subject was the . praise of James X, which he treated 
allegorically in a work of nine compartments. The 
sketches only were made in London, and the work was 
completed at Antwerp! aeoording to Walpole, he re¬ 
ceived L.3000 for it Another fine allegorical piece 
done in London was * Peace and War,’ which he pre¬ 
sented to the English king. After various changes of 
ownership^ it was purchased by the Marquis of Stafford 
tor L. 3000 , and presented to our National Gallery in 
1827. Besides these, there was the very fine picture of 
‘ St George treading on the Dragon,'in which the figure 
of the saint is the portrait of Charles L, end that of 
Cleodolinde is the Queen Henrietta Maria. 

WltilO liubcns thus might seem to make his profes¬ 
sional .art go band in hand with his political negotiations, 
lie nlw,aysgave the most honourable place to the former. 
On one occasion, two nobloinen, high in ofllce at White¬ 
hall, found him before a tressol with his brush in his 
hand, Ono of them, by way of excuse'for an occupation 
which ho considered derogatory, siud to his companion, 
’ The diplomatist of his Catholic maje-’ity sometimes 
amuses himself with painting.’ 

‘ Your lordship is mistaken,’ said the artist; ‘the 
painter, Pierre-Paul Rubens, sometimes amuses himself 
with diplomacy.’ 

Rubens left England towards the end of 1630 ioailed 
with honours. Charles created him knight- of the 
Golden Spur, and bestowed on him tlm sword with 
which the honour was conferred. And as though this 
w'cro insufficient, the king gave him at parting a 
diamond-ring; the band of his hat, valued at 10,000 
crowns; and a gold-chain, to which a miniature of 
himself was attached. 

It is thus tliat a key to Important historical facts is 
often furnished by Uip biography of individuals whom 
histoi'y does not condescend to name. The men to 
whom prumincnce is given are often only the ostensible 
agents, while the work has truly been done secretly but 
eifectually by less res^nsible parties before the former 
ventured to connect themselves with it. Of course, if we 
entertained a higher opinion of the-monarchs who thus 
distinguished the accomplisiied m^isl^ we should attach 
more honour both to the diplomacy with which, ho was 
intrusted, and to the favours which rewarded his suc¬ 
cess. But Rlibens, himself-a zealous monarchist and 
bigoted Roman Ca^olic, probably considered the ser¬ 
vice in which he was engaged as worthy of bis highest 
ambition. 

EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

Wk observe by a New South Wales newipaper-^the 
‘ Maitland Mercury'--that it Is proposed to institute a 
university at Sydney on a mnnifioeut scale. The pro¬ 
position is conveyed in a Report by a select committee 
of the ^gislative Councii, whi^ had been appointed 
to inquire Into the Sttl^ect. Ti|a have read ho docu¬ 
ment of a bolder tono for many a day. In these days 
of sectarian wranglings; ismall imitations, and Rmjd 
adhesions to great prlhei{das, the paper before us Is 
matter for gratalation and surprise; We may run over 

a few of the ppinte in this staitlinf msmillBSta 
Eirst,it R Bunounced ||at Hts aotcreditaNe to the 
eharaoter of (die eoion;fj'how Rxtjr-mM yuars old, and 
rising duly in wealth, prosperity, and iwpohi^km^ the^ 
it should hhy linger be without the jseans wi^tu Itself 
of affi>ri£tiiig: edttoation of the best kind--thal the 
youth ^;!N^w South Wales sbould sequira tu hauent 


thousand of miles to England to be taught. A univer¬ 
sity, therefore, the colony must and wffii have, on a 
Ubcral footing. The plan of operation is to consist in 
Rie ineorporation of a senate, which shall hold and dis- 
pensf.. endowments, and be the gowtirnihg ednoatioual 
body.' This body to receive from the local iegislature 
an endowment, in the first instancc,tof L.600Q per an¬ 
num. Out of this fond from the public revehues, pro¬ 
fessors to be paid, and a library formed. Eurther;, a 
university building to be reared at an outlay of L,3Q,0()0, 
the sum to bo raised by debentures secured on the re¬ 
venues of the colony. The afiblr being thus supported 
by the whole publi;^ it is declared as a primary principle 
that the university shall he purely secular—depend on 
no religious porsnasion, and requite no religious test— 
shaU bo tboFoughly catholic in its operations and aims; 
for ‘ by no* other means can it be made a truly national 
institution—one to which all classes and denominations 
can resort for seoular education, whichi it must. be ob¬ 
vious, is the only education it can impart or sufier to be 
imparted within its walls.’ To carry out which ‘ neces¬ 
sary conditions its visitor must be a layman, its govern¬ 
ing body laymen, its professors laymen.’ 

The proposed mecaniqne of the university may next 
be adverted to, The senate is to appoint tlie professors; 
and it is suggested that they ought at once to engage— 
1st, A profc.saor of classics and mathematics, who shall 
be considered tlie principal of the university, and hate 
a salary of L.800 a year; 2ii, A professor of chemistry, 
at L.400 a year; SH, A professor of natural history, in¬ 
cluding the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms; 
at Xb400 a.year; 4tA, A professor of experimental phi¬ 
losophy and civil engineering, at L.400 a year; 5th, A 
professor of anatomy, physiology, and racdicirie, at L.300 
a year. These professors, it is added, ‘ will be sufficient 
to begin witte; but as education progresses, and a more 
minute subdivision of knowledge becomes ejcpedient, a 
different distribution of the departments of litei^ure 
and seiemx) assigned to each professor will be reiihired, 
as well as the appointment of other professors, to open 
out new fields. Among these latter prohably a professor 
of modern history and political economy, and a professor 
of modem languages, will soon be found indispensable. 

' In addition to the salaries or stipends which it is 
thus proposed to assign to the several professors, and 
out of which it is intended that they shall provide all 
necessary apparatus for the elucidation of their lectures, 
your committee consider It just to allow to eacli of them 
L.lOO to defray the cost of toeir passage to the effiony, 
and L.100 a year also for houae-rent, until apartments 
I can be provided for them in the nni versity. Itia forther 
proposed to give tliem the whole of their class fees, with 
' an uqderitanding, howoveiv that a Bubdmri<m::|rf the 
snl^ents allotted to each maybe made from me to 
time, as the senate may deem expedient Tljis arrange¬ 
ment it is obvious, will give the professors a direct 
interest in midring their lectures as instnictive and 
agreeable as possible; and it is (idned (feat by means of 
this twofold itimuliis teen of first-rate attainments in 
literatuve, sciehcet and :m:ts, wfil be found to compete 
eagerly for those offices, 

♦ Yow compaittee hope that by the adoption of these 
recommtetdaRiins, the means of attaining a Uberai edfi- 
: oation at a very moderate cost wilil be extended to aU 

aaerionfofthecommanl'^.’-"'- 

The Report miibodylng the views of which vre hf» 
here presented an ouRine wasri according; to (fee kiat' 
ac(»unte, uttdi» consideration, we; :sfe uhahlf to ih^; 
.with what..ehance' of ..adoption,.. 

‘ Haititad 'MerohrY.^: spi^' 
jeqt; and douhResa same part# tS the p% 
<diaodific«tion8rw.foa ekampli^ thadogmReamdmiloa 
>f cfetpmeii trm wafeaan^nt > 4a ja of 

iitera than oalaaial wn ifeaill tetmt ioH should 

a]qr:.feiteh';int4dfig8nee-‘i!aMifei''aa,, 'v , • “i 
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X«E IPSWIcn SIirSB0«-*“COl.TITATIOS OT SCIENCE 
AMONO Xhe WOBKINO-NEOPLE. 

At the annual festival of Sie fpswieh Masettin in Dccem* 
her last, some of the most eminentnaturalists of tlio age 
attended, as PcofeAora Owen, Se^wiok, and Henslow, 
Captain Ihbetson, Messrs Bowerlmnlc, Waterhouse, and 
Oonld. It was staOed that the Musenm is one of natural 
i history, intended chiefly for the worhing'classes, and that 
it received last year 65,00ft visits. It seems to bc tho re¬ 
sult of a happy harmony of feeling between the upper and 
working-classes at Ipswich, much special natitHde being 
due, we believe, to the public-spirited family of the Ran- 
somes of that town, ns well as to the late sincerciy-lamcntad 
BiSiiop M Norwleh. .^,Mr Bowerbank stated the following 
curious partieulars as an cneonragement to tlioso who con¬ 
nect themselves with such institutions;—‘ It had been,’ he 
said, ^ his good forianc since the age of eigiitecn to be con- 
neoted, until within a very sliort period, wltli a society of a 
similar description: he alluded to tlie bid Mathematical 
Society of Spitalflolds. In 1717, a few poor liandioom 
weavers associated together, for the purpose of. studying 
mathgfliallos and natural history. These men used, after 
their daily labour in the sumrocr-timo, to pass into the flclds 
and pursue tiic objects of their peculiar researclics. Otiters, 
daring tho meeting of tlie society, werb assiduously study*- 
ing mathematiea under tho assistimco of those better 
sidled in the science than themselves. The result of it 
was, not only the establisliment of a high degree of good 
order among them, but it led to the benefiting of the 
community at large, by the scientific results which could 
never have been contemplated from the first association of 
sneli a body of men. He would mention one or two in¬ 
stances in connection with that little society. Wo were 
all familiar with tlie admirable Euclid, published by 
Simson. " Simaon’s Euclid” was to tills, day one of the 
best introductory works in mathematics. hTow, Simson 
( 'W'as a poor labouring weaver of Spitalfieids. He acquired 
’ the whole of his maUiematieal knowledge after the labours 
of too day had passed, in the bosom of the little society to 
which allusion had been made ; and after the publication 
of ilia work he still pursued ills craft as a handlooin 
weaver; but ho was snbsequcntly appointed Professor of 
Mathematics at tho Military College at Woolwioii. Tlio 
uso .of iacliromatic glasses in. telescopes was suggested by a 
, Spitalflolds weaver, Jolm Hall, a member of the Mathema¬ 
tical Society. The elder Dollohd was a member of that 
society, and the suggestion was immediately adopted by 
him, and subsequently carried out to tho extent vdiich had 
produced for iis the unrividied oomhinations which wo now 
possessed in our microscopes and tclesoopcs.’ 

GABEK PEAS. 

It would nait.be either unamusing or uninsimetive to trace 
the rise and tirogress of the taste for green peas. They 
were a hixury unknown to our early ^xon ancestors, for 
they had no varietios hut the eommon gray pea; and 
though we have frequent mention of beans being eaten by 
them, we have nevi* met with any such particular concern¬ 
ing too pea. Soon after the Norman Conquest, however, at 
monm^rios 'Hhd other establishments wliorc gardening waa 
chertKIedj wo find that this vegetable was among those 
most desired. Thus, at Barking Nunnery,, among other 
tilings, there were ptovided green peas against midsummer 
(‘Kosbrouke’s Brit. MonasticOn,’ li. 127). In the sevon- 
toonUi century there seems to have been a mania In France 
for the Skinless pea (Pois sans parchmeine). Bonnefonds, 
in toljj'ardinier Franqnis,’-published in 1661, describes 
ther^jj^ihe Dntcli pea, or pea without skin, and adds— 

‘ UflHP^y lately t1iey .wcre exceedingly rare,’ Itoquefort 
say^Bjr‘Were first introduced by M. de Ruhl, the French 
ambSwinr in Hbilknd, about 1600. Tlic &thor of a ‘ Icfe ^ 
of 16|96, says,' It is frightful to soc persons'sensual I 

enouMi to purchiMe jyeenpoas at the prioe of fifty erovms 

S cr utrim ' (little mM than gn English pint). Madame do 
laintenon, |a a lettorwritocn on the lOth of May 1606, 
says—'ihe%jhjeet of pi®<»hi^nu« absorb (ill othots:; 

the anxiety, to eat thcm,t9)|iitsasnte of hivhig eaten them, 
and the desire to eat ; timm^ag^i'aro the tlirce great mat* 
tom^hich have been dis^MVM.byougpirtDgea'forfottii days 
■"'Tt. Some ladies, even amtnl bAvthg at the royal: 

do, and well suppod too>* letumittg to liioir own homn^:: 
jtlie risk of suftbring ftom: indigmt^Wi'ritt i^n. eat pets 
^g to bed. It :ta both a ftaWon and a 
iflhrma’)-—Cbttopg (^dtosi'. ■’ : 


A CHANT PPB KAGGED SCHGOLS. 

Uv JAHKS 8AtI.ANTJRk, AHD SST TO HUSlC BV V.il-. UATSl.y. 

. OoMa, gontls folks, oome, seniplo foUcS, 

, OfhighMdlowdigpef!, 

And listsn to our joyous song, r . : 

And view onr merry glee: 

For vloo and want have fled away, 

’While virtue rouohes on, 

! And joyooB are onr grateful hearts 
That vice and want are gone. 

By yon our infant minds are taught, 

Oiir infant hands ore trained 

To practise useful arts, by which 
An honest living's gained. 

And Ob, how sweet tho coarsest fare . 

By honest lalMur won! 

And oh, how dear the humblest homo ... 

That we con call our own! 

Your generons slTnrts God will qicod 
To brip ns on our way; 

From us our mothers learn to rend, 

Oor fathers learn to pray. 

And 'mid the dark and gloomy dons 
Of poverty’s abode, 

Each ragged child ins])!rod becomes 
A minister of God. 

lihen give ns ail your syrapatldcs. 

And lend us ml your aid; 

Bo sura a present sacrifice 
Shall amply bc repaid. 

By yon the broach is closed between 
The humble and the high. 

And, warmed by loro, the earth becomes 
A transcript of Uie sky. 


LAWS OV NATBRE. 

Wlicn wo nao tlio term l<iw, we do not really e.'i plain 
anything, we simply prcelatiP a i^t, Eiltoongit it may bu a 
very general fato. Bome ^msonsgtoatly impose upon tlicm- 
sdves hi reference to j^is subject. • They speak of tlio laws 
of nature jn suoii i'inanner as if they conaidored them 
endowed witli power or eiUcienoy oapahle of producing the 
ctTects; but lavi-s are nothing, arid can do nothing in Ihcin- 
soives; they are merely modes of operaticui; and riucess.arily 
imply and involve too tlie existence of an intelligent agent. 
Even of that most, general of physical laws—the law of 
gravitation—Bi 8 lioii i|orke 1 cy lias reuiarke 4 ,.with admir¬ 
able sagacity—* Attraction cannot produce, and in that 
sense account for the phenomena, being itiielf one of tho 

S henomena to be accounted for.’ We arc thcieforc oon- 
ncted to tho inference so well expressed by Dr BairiucI 
darke—"file course of nature, truly and pro.porly speak¬ 
ing, is nothing bUt the will of God producing certain eficots 
in a eontimicd, regular, constant andi'iu^rm manner.’ 
And here, you will poroeivo, inquiries of*thi 8 description, 
which are sometimes denounced as speculative and meta¬ 
physical, ncvertheicBS, when fully and fairly carried out, 
letm to results wliicli nipst exactly hanrioniso with the 
first principles of natural and the authoritative dcolarations 
of revealed religion. They teach us that all the ob,jccts, 
and all the changes existing and transpiring around ns, 
and within Us, arc not produced by any mere gencial lavis, 
capable, when once set in motion, of acting independent 
of the law-maker ; but, from the entire absence of an^ 
intriwlo power ih tod laws themselves, that each indi¬ 
vidual effect must be resolved into an immediate volition of 
toe Supreme Being as its efiieient cause; who, having been 
plmised to .prescribe to Himself one uniform mudeof pto^ 
ceed^i 11008 in reality, and in tliat manner, constitgto and 
orintintie what wo designate the vonrso or Jaws of nature, 
Tito oonMusion of the whole matter, toesefoie, is, that It is 
(totfiggratiyeIw'guage, but alitcrM truth, that 'in Him 
WU lito, and move; and bave ‘ottefeeihg.’.~-^Afe i^wnrfcr’s Acc- 
toto on ftp(xrbA'im^§mhand(3u^iev^ 
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TRACINGS OS’ THIS NORTH OF EUROPE. 

MUSEUM OF NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES —ETIINOORArHIC 
MUSEUM—LUllECK— RETURN HOME. 

The early sections of the museum of Copenhagen — 
though the must valuable historically, and even pos¬ 
sessed of some popular attractions, ns, for instance, the 
extraordinary bronzo trumpets, and certain cases re¬ 
splendent with the quiintity of gold relics contained in 
them—are little'regarded by the multitudes continually 
streaming through the rooms, in comparison with those 
devoted to middle-age antiquities. These, as one can 
readily understand, come much ne.irer to the sympa¬ 
thies, besides being much more level to the intelligence, 
of the mass of tlie people. 

Tlie early Christian period, from about the year 
1000 to theAhirteentli century, presents a great num¬ 
ber of spemniens of priestly accoutrements, church 
ornaments, and knightly weapons. The former are 
strikingly homely, marking the simple ideas of the 
early religious; for example, a bishop's crosier is com¬ 
posed of bone, or of the tooth, of the narwhal. In the 
next period—extending down to the Reformation—there 
is a great advance in elegance and cosRiness: the sacer¬ 
dotal robes become splendid, and the crosiers glitter 
witli precious stones. There is a copy of the Gospels, 
probably about 1300, a superb volume of illuminated 
writing, intended to lie on its side upon an altar. The 
upper side, accordingly, is magnificently ornamented 
witli ivory images and precious stones, laid upon a 
case of gold-work. Some of tlie altar-pieces of that 
age arc not less splendid. Mr Thomsen, remembering 
that 1 was a Scotsman, directed my attention parti- 
eulurly to a ricii shrine of St Ninian, from a church at 
Elsinore, containing pictures representing the principal 
events in the life of that distinguished person—such as 
his coming a poor boy to the king’s paiace, his leaving 
the palace }n good credit to obtain learning, the pope 
crowning him a bishop, Ac. I ^as at a loss to under¬ 
stand how this holy man, though eminent above most 
of hia class in Scotland, where many chapels were 
dedicated to him, should Irnve got into repute on the 
shores of tlie Sound; but it was explained that his 
shrine at Elsinore was supposed to have been erected 
by some pious Scotsman of an early ago. 

One of the most recent acquisitions was a specimen 
ctf the early i vory-^ving of Norway. Tliis substance 
w6 can readily suppose to have been a favourite mate¬ 
rial for the imitative arts in Rie north, when we 
remember what stores of it have been left by the ex¬ 
tinct ekphuntidde of Sit^ri^^-: The specimen in question 
hfda the form of two leaves of g boOk^ opmsing upon a 
liinge, each of: the inner sides being a flrame ih which 
the earrings are inserted, Qo»of the sid^ i represents 
in ebmpartments the leading events of iho Uib of St 


Olaf, including as a final scene his slaughter. The 
history of this relic is curious. It was taken to Rome 
by King Christian 1. about 1438, and by him presented 
to the pope. When Frederick V., king of Denmark 
and Norway, was in Rome, two centuries and a-holf 
later, the then pope, liaving beard of the Norwegian 
carving as a thing lying about somewhere in the 
Vatican, caused it to be souglit out and presented to 
his royal visitor. Thus has it found its way back to 
Denmark, 

Another liighly-curious object was a similar double 
board, but containing only tables of wax, w’ith writings 
traced upon them. This is an example of early wax- 
writing : it presents an inventory of the property of a 
monastery. Among the articles found in an ancient 
comb-maker’s establishment was a stylus of bone, witli 
a prick at one end fur moking sueli inscriptions, and a 
fiat edge at tlie other for obliterating any error that 
might occur in the writing. Here we have brought 
before us, in the most lively manner, the whole plan 
of a peculiar kind of writing practised in the middle 
ages. It is now continually happening in the museum 
that one hitherto mysterious relic of antiquity explains 
another. An instance occurred on the turning up of 
the ancient comb-maker’s cstablisluncnt A little bone 
article was there found, of most aiiomotous sliapc, and 
of no conceivable use. It was brought to Mr Thomsen, 
who quickly detected that it was the knob on which 
tlie string of an ancient species of cross-bow had been 
confined. 

Amongst the medimval utensils the drinking-horns 
take a conspicuous place. They have them of all 
metals and styles of ornament, and the remark of the 
museum-keepers — but I hope it is overstrained — 
is, tliat . those which belongeil to the clergy are the 
largest. There is an exceedingly superb dHnkhi^^p 
of the famous Queen Margaret, under whom Nor way, 
Sweden, and Denmark were united in one monarchy 
at the close of the fourteenth century. It is obviously 
more capaoious than the drinking-uup of a single person 
requires to be; and it is therefore likely tiiat the queen 
did not use the cup fur herself only—a refinement, ft 
may be remarked, of no old date in, the best somety; 
and whieh is yet scarcely introduced amongst the 
niiddle-classes of rural Scotiand. The queen’s cap is 
tbrnied in eight or ten vertical bulges, on each of w;hiclv 
is ah initiad or coat of arms, applicable to some parj^r 
cular per^n, Including the royal owner heeler- It Ui;. 
supposed that Ite clip had been used at the queen’s 
table, by herself and her immediate att^4(ailts ai^: 
otfioers, each drinking from a special port nf the : 
as guided by tlm init^’ or boot armorial. ..TiMis thwe 
was a refinement to a certun extent, thougli the nicety 
of tbe present day was not reached. ;i' . " 

With reference to Oathollc VVb *but Dhft re- 
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niaining cariosity to adyert to, and that i« an for 
charch-doors regarding the sole of indulgenO^^ It ii 
said to be <dde4»ttyiTing apeeitneh of printing 
with a date, and, it is un!(iue, Of tuiother auch an¬ 
nouncement there are tvo copies extant, one of which 
is in the possession of Bari Spencer. 

The Directs of postiReformatibn dates are ns yet bnt 
partially arranged, and I merely obtained a glimpse of 
them in the private rooms where they are for the pre¬ 
sent deposited. Amongst them are some grand old cabi¬ 
nets, and many fine specimens of old tapestry. What 
struck me, however as the most curious, were the orna¬ 
ments of a Bomanist character, which are still, or were 
lately, w^n by brides in Norway and Iceland. There 
is a gandy Testment, a crown, and an elegant girdle. 
It is rntriooB to think of the feshiohs of nn obsolete reli¬ 
gion bdng kept up with regard to matrimony, when 
everything else has undergone a change. In this pri¬ 
vate department of the museum I obtained some idea of 
the arrangements for conducting the affairs of the estab¬ 
lishment, and of the society of antiquaries connected 
with it. They are on a scale of liberality which imts 
our starved, self-supporting museums to shame. One 
thing impressed me deeply—that there is not in any 
part of the dominions of the king of Denmark an ancient 
tumultts, or church, or Kunic stone, or indeed any un¬ 
removable relic of antiquity whatever, of which a 
Tnmutely-faUhffit drawing and, an elalu&dte wrUien acemmt 
are not deposited ])ere. In opnlent England we have no 
such care taken of this class of the national possessions, 
and they accordingly are continually becoming more 
aid moratobscure. If wo reflect fora moment on the 
value which we should now attach to any such labours 
with regard to English antiquities in the time'of Eliza¬ 
beth, had she thouglit of spending a little money in that 
way, and on tiie bitterness with which posterity must 
look’i^k on our continued negligence, we can scarcely 
fail tb applaud the lilmrality of tlie Danish government 
na something wise as well as generous, and deidore the 
opposite coTidnct of our own as most unworthy, most 
fatal, and most fodliah. I thought with special acerbity 
of the fruitless applications of the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries te , the Treasury, during a long couriie of 
years, for a small sum to keep up tlieir musenm, in 
whidii'. purely by individual exertions and saeriflees, 
they have assembled what constitutes soraetliing like a 
shadow of the magnificent Copenhagen coUection. Were 
/ first lord of the Treasdiy for but as long as Abon 
Basfian was sidtanl—or, as an old lady used to say, 
.were I an acl ef parlidfAtMt I In one thing particularly 
it is desirable that we should imitate the Danish anti¬ 
quaries—we must: hold out to the finders of ancient 
metyl ornaments and treasure the full bullion V4dne, 
without which their preservation is all but absolutely 
impossible. 

qiie ErwiMORAi'me Mmxuw, in an old pnlaCe con- 
tigtt&s to Ohristiansborg, is an institution compii- 
tnpillity '^; t^ a neceasary 

pnrt d^ to assemble and 

dassl^ dre^, arms,^^i^^ and aU other 

cnUvetib^i' m^drials of the huhairoas nations now 
living, ^e h»viS firsh nationk 

without knowing of literature! next, to' 

nations acquainted with 

quaintod with metals, and literat^ie, hot stiR in aaik|te 
otherfdse backward. We havef the 
wc^n weapons of the Australian nations—the fUrni- 
t^aml weapons of tlte barbarous tribes sj^teSd ^^ 
Ocean. A iUtnithw tent bfakti^ beli^^ 


the Esquimaux, with its furniture, beds, and cooking 
Uteiifliis, is a great curiosity. The quantity St Chinese, 
Japanese,' and EratiUaii Objects is remarkable, consider¬ 
ing that the Dimes have no particular connection with 
tliosb countries. On the whole, this is a highly, 0 Jedit- 
ahlo exhibition, alttioi^h a scientific visitor will pro¬ 
bably lament the want of those objeoto above all others 
illustrative of the character of nations—their skulls. 
I am not sure if the collection be absolutely greater 
than the corresponding section of the British Musenm, 
which, I have understood, is generally regarded ns 
meagre. I am very sure that, in propori/ion to the 
means whltdi Denmark commands, both in wealth and 
in the necessary foreign connections, this museum is 
such as to put England to shame. It is on becoming 
aware of such things, that the Englishman is impelled 
te put tlio question to himself—How comes it that our 
country, with all her enormous expenditure, has so 
little to spare for what enlightens and elevates a people? 
Does it never occur to any one to question the absolute 
necessity of supporting that oM system by which mas¬ 
sive suras will be spent uselessly in mere .experiments 
in the building of war-abips, or some Similar extrava¬ 
gance, sanctioned by old but senseless usage and refer¬ 
ring to almost obsolete policy, 'while for objects the 
most diteofiy and positively useful only mere trifle.s can 
be spared? 

It will have been remarked by many that the general 
result of the archasological inquiries of the North is con¬ 
formable to the theories propounded by the speculative 
philosophers of the last century as to theivrogress of 
mankind from savage simpUeity to civilisation by suc¬ 
cessive stages. Tlieir leading idea was, that the human 
race was originally in a rude and ignorant state, ami 
that they gradually acquired knowledge by observation, 
and became refined by the infiuences of society. This 
idea they ventured to break down into particulars: 
they spoke of nations having first, been in what they . 
called a hunting ttage-^ thai is, a stage in which their 
sole dependence for food, besides the natural fruits of 
the earth, was upon animals trapped and killed; next, a 
pastoral stage, when families found a more regular sub¬ 
sistence in flocks; final]/, an agricultural and commer¬ 
cial stage, such as we now see in its highest develop¬ 
ments. This theory, though conformable to the progress 
of things in nature as now daily observed—for example, 
the advance of a single human being through the igno- 
rauee of infancy and the reckless impulses of youth to 
the rational steady life and complicated relations of 
manhood—was rejected by a small but active jiarty, who 
deemed it more likely that mankind had dedinefi from 
a primitive state of .ravilisation. Within the last few 
years the ingenious Dit W. C. Taylor wrote a work to 
prove that such had beenrthe history of human society- 
His leading argument was, that we never see a jieople 
originate civilisation among themselves. It always, he 
says, comes to them from some external source. There¬ 
fore, he holds, it never could have sprang up sponta¬ 
neously among men.: AMuredly the discoveries of the 
arohteologists are in favour of #hat may be called the 
hatmral Ihetey.. They Bhqu;'to''U^''«/er large sections 
of the the inhabitainhi commencing in ignorance. 
And with the rudest and simldest :^xtetyances for the 
sUppljr of tlieir necessities—then de^i^Bg aupi^ con- 
trivAnote, and advaheteg te regh% And abundai^^^^ 
■of - Buhsis.tenoe.:: Btemse civf- 

lieation comes in ahr«)pRy, and Apfuiteiatl/ hy the intru¬ 
sion of a par^ally-enlj^^aed people; but AS^migration 
Mdtenisten appear .te be the^r^ iff ew^eomnnhi- 
















unhappy, or low in dther taste or /intelligence. If 
there be aof persons al^e tp undertake such a tc^r, 
and likely to bo content witli such obstrvatioQs, f can 
safely recommend them to go over the same {^oqhdr 
keeping in view, however, that; there are some distriefs, 
in Norway particularly, as, for instance, the flordi in the 
liergen district, 'ghieh are fully as interesting as any 1 
had visited, if not more so, thougli, unluckily, it was 
out of my power to comprehend them in ray excursion. 

E. C. 


CURIOSITIES OF ROGUERY. ‘ 

TOE FREK FOtlieSTEtl—THE IIORSE-MAXER. 
AbTOOUou in the conduct of business there cannot be 
said to exist any dcbateablo ground between honesty and 
dishonesty, inasmuch as the golden precept which com¬ 
mands iis to do unto others as wc would that thSy should 
do unto us, is ever at band, and ever suggestive of the 
right rule of action, yet there is a wide field of operation 
for those who, rejecting the authority of this precept, and 
preferring the care and culture of Number One to all 
other considerations whatever, choose to live rather by 
their wits than their work; In Loudon, and in all great 
towns, there are a thousand means of turning a' penny, 
aiid a pound too, by practices and pursuits which, though 
opposed to the spirit of the law, are found in fact to be 
rarely punishable by it. It is hardly to bo wondered at, 
when we take into consideration the infinite varieties of 
human character, that wherever men are congregated in 
great numbers, a certain portion of them should found 

whose pleasure and delight it is to beard, to violate, and 
to elude the penal statutes. Rogues of this sort abound 
in the nietropclia, and no Inconsiderable amount of skill 
aud cunni{ig are displayed in the pursuit of their voca¬ 
tion. It is a question whether with sonic of them profit 
alone, unconnected with peculation, would have any 
charms; their industry demands the mice and fiavour of 
rascality to stimulate it into action: they have no whole¬ 
some appetite for an honest penny, and would starve and 
die ptMt but for the excitement of roguery. The following 
outlines, cursorily sketched from the life, may seitve to 
introduce to the notice of the reader a few of the frorthies 
who manege to enjoy the patronage of the public for 
services more than doubtful, and who, keeping for the 
most part oiit of the grasp of the law, do yet gain a living 
by its infraction. 

The Free Toreilci\-~Th\s is a designation probably 
unknown to the mojority of readers as applicable to the 
denizen of a crowded city: it is assumed, however, with 
uo small degree of pride, by the members of a certain 
class well known to each other, and who are to be found 
sparsely scattered tbrough the sti'cets of London at all 
seasons of the year,: with the exception of the fading 
autumn and during the .irigour of winter. The free 
vforester owes his title and his occupation to that iuex- 
'ungpiritablo love of nature lyhich prevails more or less in 
a}! great towns and citiea—united with his own indepen¬ 
dence of tho claims oi-meum and Siana, atid wUh the 
right which he has established, to his owii satisfaction at 
least, to certain waifs and strays of the vegetable king¬ 
dom, or r^er to cettain vegetable property which he 
ehoo^ to consider bis lUwful prey. He is a trader with¬ 
out'ia^ital; a seller who neither [uUduces nor pUr* 
chasm; a gi^encr and arboriculturist without an inen of 
grottUdi; a , dealer in game and poultry too at Itimes, 
having nit M^euie either to shUct or. to sell^ ^e sa^hury 
wares, fdr‘iii^ posteMion of which ke Jrould hjlipubie^ 
account. ■■ - - .. 

With the very earlieit . hrealh sp^lj,: ^e free 
forester, quitting his wiqtsr :#i:Oca&h, 

’ be, appears .in the .street 

rri-dc .patei^nt, or.lHda^n/iw'd®^ in: 

cha^ of a goodljf stock of the first prpmiee* 

of the, ^ning year, liuitating the pefianttnlating w 

' Un t)ie erv 


the of tAil 

—and among a population Tjotormusly ^d of fibutersi/ 


who. If they can have a garden nowhere else, will'establish 
pUe upon their window-sfils, he soon succeedstin dispos¬ 
ing of his roots. These consist of snowdrops, primroses, 
polyasthuses, violets, oxUps, slips of geranium, heii-aud- 
cbickTO dabies, and other cavly-blooming fiowers or sweet- 
smelling herbs. As.the_ spring advances, and warms into 
summer, you see him stilt pursuing his rounds, or stand¬ 
ing at his accustomed comer well supplied with the 
blpsBoraing flora of the season: tulips, hyacinths, roses— 
red, white, or mossy—fuchsias, rhododendrons, young 
variegated laurel, fir and box-trees in pots, bushes of rue 
and London-pride, balsams, gerauiumi, ranunculuses — 
everything, in short, that will grow put of tho hothouse, 
and which gariien-loTing citizens are fond of cultivating 
in front or rear of their suburban dweUings. As summer 
wanes, and autumn steps quietly on the scene, the acti¬ 
vity of the free, forester would seem somewhivt to abate: 
his cry is not so frequently heard; his stand at the corner 
of the street has altogether disappeared; and though he 
is here and there seen pushing through the crowd his 
haud-cmt, still gay with the ri<^ hues of autumnal 
blossoms, he yet drives but a laggard trade, and that only 
by dint of the lowest possible prices, which, however, he 
can well afibrd to take for rvares which have cost him 
nothing, or next to notliing. Long before tho crysaii- 
themum has bared her starry face to welcome the waning 
year, the free forester has vanished, like the last rose 
of summer, to return no more till the dawn of a new 
spring recalls him to the scene of his labours. 

But, the '-'eader naturally inquires. How docs the fel¬ 
low coine by his merchandise ? Wo are not in a condition 
to give a perfectly satisfactory reply to this question. TIui.s 
much, however,.we know: he is seen to start from the 
neighbourhood of St Giles’s, not far from what yet remains 
of the old Rookery, late in the afternoon, or in the early 
twilight of a spring or summer’s evening, soii^iines driv¬ 
ing before him an empty hand-cart, at others carrj'ing over 
his shoulders a large canvas sack of four or five bushel 
capacity. Directing his course towards the suburbs, 
doubtless in pursuance of a plan previously designed, he 
is beyond the limits of Londoxi ere night closes in; and, 
marvellous to say, long before the drowsy citizen has 
begun to dream of breakfast, he is back again to his ex¬ 
pectant partner at the point from whence he started. 
Consigning the produce of his niglit’s industry to his 
chum, ho turns into bed for an hour or two, while the 
other prepares the goods consigned to him for the inspec¬ 
tion of the public. In this business no time is lost. We 
once witnessed, with perfect amazement, this apparently 
miraculous process, the. operator dreaming of nothing so 
little as that his actions were under review. In the case 
referred to the wares were eoutained u> a large bag, about 
two feet in diameter, and four or five in length, and must 
have weighed considerably above a hundredweight. The 
drefser—for so he inay be appropriately called—turned 
them all out carefully upon the gmunfi in the square 
back yard of a twepeut^ lodging-house ; this he did not 
by emptying the bag atfits mouth, but by unbuttoning it 
at the sides, and laying open its contents. These con¬ 
sisted of flower-roots in .fiiU blooin for the most part, but 
m'ushed, heaped, and. tumbled together in such a squashed 
condition, ns to appear fit for nothing hut the manure 
heap. But he very, soon riianged the aspect of the stock 
into a goodly show, of which a Covent-Oarden cultivator 
would : not have' been ashamed. Selecting tho finest 
flowerz from Ue mass, with a pair of short shears he cut 
away the bruised or bpiken leaves, and rinsing the plant 
in .a itm»ll :stream from a .ftoiieock, set it firnily in a. pot 
edres^ pi^arcri with .mould, in^ than it 

takes to destTOie the deed., Produciiig' |hi|. mould-filled 
from an opthoafe sti fast as the;ywmh required, he 
HW'hhsA some doimaB iof fine bloomhig fiowms in a condi- 
for atde,. J^wind'the repts of ei^, as he set it aside 
as'finished he ndured careihUy> p^ng a imali ladle fot ; 
the purpose, a few drops of a 3i*ty-iooking liquid fromt ;: 
aft ^thehware pan which stood in a comer: this ho' 
doubt Was some ppweifdl ypgOiable siimulant, Under the 
influehM of wbitm' ihe ezeiied plants would, for one day 


h for his j^rpose), asBuma . the ap- 
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• pearanee of extraordinary healthinesa and vigour. In 
fact, when, in less than two hours afterwards, the whole 
stock, tanged on a couple of broad hand-carts, eallied out 
of the lane on its way to the fashionable thorotighfares 
of the West End, the show of tender balsams with their 
delicate blossoms, and gorgeous geraniums glittering in 
fiery redness, looked so beautiful and so heuthy, such a 
credit to the skill of the fiorist, that we felt it would be 
madness to attempt to convince kny one^ not an eye¬ 
witness like ourselves of what had been their actual con¬ 
dition three hours back. That portion of the stock not 
intended for potting was more summarily dealt with. It 
consisted of roots adapted for front gardens, chiefly of 
common flowers and sweet-smelling herbs, which, having 
sufiered little from the rough usage and confinement to 
which they had been subjected, were merely sprinkled 
with a little water, and then ranged round the edges of 
the carts, forming a kind of enclosure for those in pots. 

If the reader is not yet enlightened as to the manner 
in which the free forester comes by his merchandise, let 
hiin live in the suburbs of London, and try the experi¬ 
ment, as we hare for the last seven years, of cultivating 
a garden in front of lus parlour window. Let him note, 
moreover, what becomes of the contents of a garden, 
front or back, of a suburban bouse during the interval 
between the departure of one tenant and the arrival of 
another. We are loth to cast a slur upon the character 
of any class, more especially of one that is so eminently 
industrious, that lives not only laborious days, but labo¬ 
rious nights as well, one, too, that loves flowers mid green 
fields—^both a passion with ourselves; but the truth must 
out for all that, and the plain unvarnished truth is, as 
Dr .Tohnson would have phrased it, ‘ The fellow’s a thief, 
and there’s an end on’t.’ 

But, as we have already hinted, this worthy does not 
confine hif attention exclusively to botanical experi¬ 
ments; there is a department of natural history in which 
he has considerable interest, and by .the cultivation of 
which bo adds not a little to his annual income. Those 
Alichaelmas martyrO, the geese, find their way somehow 
or other into his bag or his basket, and during the last 
week of Septemher he drives a brisk trade with liberal- 
minded customers, whojti he knows well where to meet 
with, and who, ‘ asking no questions for conscience’ sake,’ 
are content to buy a fat goose at a lean price, without 
troubling themselves to inquire under what circumstances 
the plump victim left the farmer’s yard. His customers 
for poultry and game, it may be remarked by the way, 
are chiefly the well-employed workmen and operatives 
of the metropolis. In large establishments, where scores 
or hundreds of men ore congregated for industrial pur¬ 
poses, he inakes his appearance after regular intervals 
during the whole game season, generally coming an hour 
or two before pay-time, well laden with dainties doomed 
to smoke on the Sunday dinner-table of the artis^. 
The men banter him upon the cheapness of his warts; 
but bis brazen self-possession is never put to the blush. 
He ofiers a couple of fowls oir'a hare at 50 per cent, 
below the selling-price in the cheapest market in Lon¬ 
don, observing, by way of recommending the bargain, 
‘ 1 suppose you thinks I stole 'em, but I’m blow’d if 
you arn’t wrong this here once. Them fowls was sent 
to me by my old gran’mether in.the country, to keep my 
birthday with; but you see the old lady didn’t send no 


sarco nor sas8ai)ger8,* and as I can’t afford to buytrim- 
rains, and it goes agin my conscience to eat ’em without, 
1 hoffers 'em to you at two-and-twopeuce.’ * Why, how 
often does your birthday come lUund ! ’ asks the work¬ 
man. ‘ That hare I boughti of you a fortnight ago was 


’em at two bob: I can’t tm hotheiilhg all day with them 
.'birds.’ As may be readily imagine^ at ludk prices his 
^lerchandise does not remain long m hand: goosej 
chicken, hare, 'or turkey soon find neur proprietors, and 
the free forester, shouldering his basket, disaj^ars wiih't 
out loss of time. 

Oecosiopally he will make his appe|[|itnce in ihe .llfrfc- 


shop in the middle of the week, bringing a couple of fresh 
hares or rabbits, or a basket of live fowls j ‘ because,’ says 
he, ‘ if you don’t want to eat your SmidOT’s dinner on a 
Wednesday or Thursday, them pussies *11 keep fora week, 
and tlie birds is fresh enough, I 'spCBe, if you kills ’em 
when jmn wants ’em. A shilliir’ a piece—ax no more, and 
take IK) loss. Didn’t smug ’em nether ^ if 1 had, they’d a 
been eightoenpence. (lot a man to steal’em for me; a 
friend o’ mine, as wants to be off to Botany arter his wife, 
as was sent over by mistake, I gived bitn the job cos it 
went to my heart, it did, to see him a grievin’an’ a takin’ 
on BO. Come, who’s for the live birds, and who’s for the 
ciAs 1 Don’t all speak at once, cos I hates confusion and 
bother. There, if that am’t enough for the money. I’ll 
give you the next for nothin’! ’ One would think, by llio 
light-hearted hilarity of the fellow, that his conscieiioo 
was pretty clear of offence; but the expression of his eye 
belies his rattling tongue, and tells of a lurking dread of 
some not improbable mischance, which he is not alto¬ 
gether unprepared to meet. We must remark that it is not 
always that the viandi he offers for sale are fit fot eating. 
He is in the habit occasionally of intercepting a cargo 
of fish or a ‘ lot ’ of game on its way to the river, where, 
in the dawn of morning or the dead of night, certain 
de.aler8 in those commodities are wont to Consign their 
stale and imsale.able stock to the bosom of Father Thames. 
His impudence enables him to pass off such wares with 
unblushing effrontery; he knows that, however offensive 
they may have been to the olfactories for this week past, 
the keenest nose will detect nothing wrong after he has 
‘ taAen the slM met of them,' a process which he effec¬ 
tually performs, and the menus of doing which he guards 
as a profound secret. If he encounter complaint on the 
subject of such bargains on again making his appearance 
at his accustomed haunt, he flies into a vioWt rage 
with the fictitious personage who, he swears, * sold him 
the lot of goods,' by which he declares he not only lost 
money, but disobliged his best customers. His career is 
not generally of very long duration ; his constitution 
would seem to be colonial, with an antipodal ten¬ 
dency : he is apt to become the snbjtxit of compulsory 
emigration, and is often required to complete his bota¬ 
nical studies, and to consummate his natural history 
experience, under official surveillance in a far-distant 
region. Some of them, however, beuig their own ‘ fences,’ 
and having the caution to keep their depredations within 
bounds, escape such untoward accidents; and after accu¬ 
mulating a sufficient fund, cease their perambulations, 
and settle down in some safer calling. It is rare to meet 
with a man of mature years loading the life of a free . 
forester in London. 

The Home-Maker. —We might fill a volume with the 
performances of this worthy, but must perforce despatch 
him summarily, as others are waiting to be limned as soon 
as we have moved him out of the way. This notable per¬ 
sonage locates principally in the neighbourhood of White- 
cha])el, though many of his kith and kin are to be met 
with in or near the neighbourhood of Smithfield, and in 
the lowest parts of Westminster. In appeartnee, Hie 
horse-maker has nothing Cockueyish or London-like about 
him ; even his dialect, though he be a Cockney bom and 
bred, is in some degree provincial both in idiom and 
accent. His costume is that of the respectable agricul¬ 
tural i^eoman or small farmer; and is always in neat and 
tidy tnm. He affects a rustic eehtility and eimpUcity of 
behaviour, and disarms suspicion by his cheerful, open, 
loquacious, and Unsophisticated manner; he m^es. no 
^raat parade of himself in the markets, never attoidiiig, 
m fact, when his presence can be dispensed ndth. Bjr 
this m^s liis simulated character lasts hint the longtnr^ 
and he it saved from the disagreeable nec^ity of shift¬ 
ing the scene of his labours. His business is tu pareMia. 
horses' which, fro|g| accident, vice, _diMart, of/.'eyehr. hid. 
age, are rendered Unfit for the. service of arid 
by means best knotrn to himself, 
poor beasts into quiet, plausible, torriM^^U-idekihg 
steeds, tmd to seli the^ while ^et .under (lie.'b^uenbe 
of his aU-poteut ineaniationB; ‘to unwaiT customers. 
There is hardly ; a ' disorder hotse-'ftesh is heir to the 
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ijmfitoins of wliich he cannot temporarily baniih, by 
meaiu of dre^, knife, csuteij, or Mme secret nostrum; 
'irhile there is no animal so Ticibus but that he ctue Bub> 
due him for a time to (|aiet, good bebarlottr. By dint 
of ^ears, singeing,j^rrycomb, mid brush, under his direc¬ 
tion the roughest hide assumes the radiant polishVof the 
turf: by the cunning application of ginger or cayenne 
to the jaws, the*’nostrils, the ears, or elsewhere, the 
dullest voin-out hack is stUnulated into sprighiliness and 
demonstrations of bieod ,and breeding; and the poor 
honest brutes are eompelled by bis arts to play the hypo¬ 
crite, and tct'.aSsaine rirtues and qualities to which they 
have perhaps b^n strangers all their liTes. « 

The horse-maker has an intimate eohnection with the 
knackots’-yards, to lire proprietors of which he is well 
known as a customer. Not a few of his bargains in horse¬ 
flesh hare been preriously doomed to the dogs (or rather, 
in.London, to' the cats), and have been temporarily rescued 
by him Aom the knacker's knife. So well is this known, 
tltot respectable dealers in the. metropolis, on sending a 
iiorse to she slaughterea, inTariably charge their servants 
to see the" animal slain before quitting the premises of 
the knacker. If this precautionary measure he omitted, 
it is mnie tbtm pcssible that the owner of the beast may 
find himfeiii'a few days after, mounted on the very brute 
which hd bed condemned to the knife, having bought 
him, re-mauulhctared, to supply the place of the Supposed 
dead one. An instance actually occurred no great while 
ago of a farmer selling an old roadster for dogs’-meat 
price at Barnet Fair, and buying him again two days 
after at Smitbfield, riding home well pleased with his 
purchase, and only discovering the frftttd through the 
unaccountable, familiarity of what he supposed to he the 
stranger horse with his old <|uarters. 

A favenrite speculation of these worthies, and one that 
generally pays a swinging per-centage, is by clubbing 
together to puixshase at a country fair a lot of wild colts 
fresh from the hills, and by dint of dootering and dress¬ 
ing, to prepare them for exhibition and sale at the West- 
End auction-marts. We have more than once vritiressed 
the sale of these job-lots, which vel^ rarely result to the 
satisfaction of the purchasers. AVe have seen each sepa¬ 
rate nag, just two minutes before he was led out to 
exhibit his paces in view of the company, subjected to 
cerUin indescribable manipulations and applicidiioiis of 
stimulating nostrums, intended and calculated to make 
him counterfeit the gait and action of thorough-breeding, 
or something like it; and many a hack, whose actum 
value must .Have been something between seven and ten 
pounds, have we seen knocked down for from twenty to 
^thirty guineas, Or even more, to heedless amateurs in 
horse-flesh, who, before a week was over, would have been 
too glad to part with their bargains at a loss of fifty per 
cent. Btill, it is posrible at times to get a bargain even 
from a horse-maker. From the intimate practical know¬ 
ledge those fellows acquire of all the various diseases arid 
vicious propensities of the race eqmney ii does occasionally 
happen, eapeoially when the defect is a vic^ and not a 
diKoae, that they will effect a thorough cure. Wo were 
once too well acquainted yrith a brute who possessed 
every quality that a herse should have, with the excep¬ 
tion of docility, the want-'Cf which nullified all the rest. 
Though valued at bet^en fifty and sixty guineas, Aom 
his fine proportions and strength of limb, he was sojd, after' 
a sqm qf grooms had tried their skill upon him in rahs, 
for fttw sovereigns to a member of ftfis Aatemity, who, 
a fmij^ght afterwards, exhibited him in harness drawing 
nei^ filOi tons with perfect ease and willingness, though 
he had heretofore in any other; hands submitted to 
become of aiBy use W yanquir^ declared 

that ho had t^eo the deyil out of him by dritittg him : 
from Vauxhali to Ifidstoi in (mp day,:ailowi^^^^^ hiifi ope 
day's rest, and then bssA ajhHa on the third day. Bo 
this M it; may, the horse wsq' BfSwSly^'sd price 
for her Majesty^s service, ahn Ciw 'iiaw him fre<iuent|y' 
aftcrwartls peiforming the hardest worit with perfect;, 
■.■quietttmand dooiUty,:' 

' deceive^! seldom succMdiip 

itIA lItMb p0jct AddUCftd 


by the love of the saddle and the whip, have deserted the 
occupations to which they were broiiglit up, tod have 
sought. Without capital, to participate in the profits of the 
regulas dealer in horses. Not a few of them arc the pro¬ 
prietors of ricketty cabs or hackney-coaches, which, like 
the beasts that draw than, have been long ago fairly 
Wbrn out in the service of' the publio. It is not unusual 
to encounter an equipage which, including horse, Iiarncss, 
and velncle, would be a sorry purchase at fire pounds. 

[ The hungry proprietor, seated on the box, crawls about 
the streets in the dusk of (be evening in hopes of picking 
up another, and still another, last mre; he is afraid to 
halt at the tegular ' staii^’ lest his poor staggering brute 
should be too stiff to move off in case of a sudden call. 
The scoundnl has platted an iron wire into the thin end 
of his whip-lash, well knowing that nothing short of 
actual torture will goad the wretched j^e he drives into 
anything faster than a walking-pace I One is often 
tempted at such a spectaole to pray for a collision with 
some racing van or omnibus, which chail shake the little 
remaining life out of the poor brute, and thus release 
him from the tyranny of his master, punishing the bipod 
at the same moment for his dastardly inhumanity. But 
hero we must draw bridle for the present. 

THE DYNAMICS OF EARTHQUAKES. 
CoNvnisipns and disturbances of the earth’s crust have, 
until recently, formed exceptions to some other natural 
phenontefia Which inductive philosophy a<x'ounts for by 
the action of certain known and fixed laws. An assem¬ 
blage of facts, often at variance with each other, has con- 
stituted for the most part the whole of what is known on 
the subject of cm'thquakes, yet any one of these facts, 
when properly explained, becomes of essentialsfanportance 
in considering the question in all its physical and geolo¬ 
gical bearings,; Ap attempt has now been made to syste¬ 
matise the accumulated results. Mr R. Mallet, a gentlo- 
nmn well known for his scientific researches, has pub- 
lit&ed in the ‘ Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy ’ 
a treatise‘On the Dynamics of Earthquakes; being an 
attempt to reduce their observed Phenomena to the 
known Laws of Wave Motion in Solids and Fluids.’ AVe 
shall follow the author through his valuable paper, and 
endeavour, as clearly as the subj^ may permit, to give 
an abstract of the gemeral theory. 

Mr hlallet’s inquiry commences with a demonstration 
of the cause of the rotary or vorticose motion supposed to 
be peculiar to earthquakes;' one of the most tcmarkahlc 
instances of this movement is that mentioned by Sir C. 
Lyell in his ‘ Principles of Geology,’ where the upper 
stones of a square pedestal are described as having been 
turned round several inches from their'placo without fall¬ 
ing, while the lower blocks retained, their original posi¬ 
tion. An hnalogaus case is cited by Darwin: the 
buttresses of the calhedrnl at Conception were twisted, 
BO to speak, clean off from the walls, while the walls 
themselves, remained standing, and comparatively unin¬ 
jured, Assuming the vorticose theory to he the Auo one, 
the rotary force sufficient at its centre to displace such 
vast masses of masbni^ Would be inconceivably great at a 
few h«n4’^d feet distant; so ^eat, iudedd, that nothing 
could resist it, and the,iriimendous phenomena of earlh- 
qnf^cqS'Wottid be a thousand timmi more terrible than 
thqy .alrekdy are. Mr Mallet in brief terms shows that 
:the effects hem psurticularised can be satisfimtorily ac¬ 
counted fur oh qthiaiijruundi. * 1 assume,* he observes, ' 
A nothing mure what is universally admitted—^that 
dhrihg earthquakes a motion of sq*®® sort takes place, ^.| 
Whi^ihe ground itself, and all objects restirig upon i§'’ 
sim shedeen, or moved hack and forwai^s by an alternate 
h^srizoutal motion, within certain limits, v;.Whlch, for all 
j^nmpt evidends l^'the contrsiy, maj i*® ^ straij^ftlms 
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.motion, tliough possibly variable in direction at different 
and sometimes closely-successive times, and the velocity 
of which is suiScient to throw down or disturb tb4'posi¬ 
tion of bodies supported by the earth, through wicir own 
inortia.’ 

There has been much difference of terms in respect pf 
the phenomena of earthquakes: the, ancients described 
the motion as similar to the shaking of a sieve, while 
with modern writers it is a trembling'—^‘ vibration’ 
—‘ concussion ’—‘ movement.'—‘ undulationthe last 
being nearest to the truth. Whether a building shall be 
twisted rounder completely overturned by the progressive 
motion in a straight line depends on the centre of gravity 
of the edifice. ‘ The effect of the rectilinear motion in the 
plane of the base,' we read, ‘ will be to twist the body 
round upon its bed, or to move it laterally, and twist it at 
the same time, thus converting the rectilinear into a 
curvilinear motion m space.’ Next we have the question 
as to whether the motion is alternate backward and for¬ 
ward, by which, as some have assumed, displaced objects 
should be restored to their former position. But as the 
back stroke cannot be so powerful as the forward one, it 
necessarily fails to move the disturbed bodies from the 
situation in which the forward stroke left them. This 
general view is not affected by the fact of bodies being 
occasionally thrown down in opposite directions—as the 
east and west walls of a building; suOh anomalies are 
to be explained by differences of resistance, weight, or 
connection, or simply by the return of the secondary or 
reilcotcd wave. 

Mr Mallet lays down the proposition that the only 
conceivable alternate motion which answers to all the 
ciifumstnnces observed in earthquakes, is that of an 
elaetie compressim, passing along throngh the crust of the 
earth, in parallel orintersccting'lincs; ‘a wave of elastic 
coniproBBion,’ he calls it. Such a theory was proposed a 
luinared years ago, but lost sight of. Earthquake Shocks 
originate cither on the land—as is the almost daily case 
in the volcanic region of the Andes-—or under the ocean, 
the latter being the most disastrous in their consequences. 
Here the expltmation is especially interesting—‘When 
the original impulse oomes from tho land, an elastic 
wave is propagated through the solid crust of tip) earth, 
anil through the air, and transmitted from the fonner 
to the ocean water, where tho wave is finally spent and 
lost. 

‘ When, on the other hand, the original impulse comes 
from, lUo bed of the deep ocean, three sorts of waves are 
formed and propagated simultaneously—namely, one, or 
, several successively through the land, which constitutes 
the true earchquake shock Or shocks; ami coincident 
with, and answering to every one of these, one or more 
waves are formed and propagated through the wr, which 
j)viidnco tho sound like the bellowing of oxen, the toll¬ 
ing of wagons, or of distant thunder, accompanying the 
shock ; and a tliird wave is formed and propagated upon 
the surface of the ocean, which rolls in to land, and 
roaches it long after the shock or wave through the solid 
earth has arrived and sjient itself.’ e 

The effects here specified are familiar te most of us by 
having road ot them as gencn^ly attendant on earth- 
qti^es; m what follows we have the apparent recession 
of the sea from the shore during the shock jMCOunted 

‘ While passing under tje deep water Of the ocean, it 
glims no ti^e of its progress at the eurface in iril proba- 
odity; but as it arrives in foundings,’end gets into water 
more and hiora shallow; the undsMiW Of the bo^ 
the crest of the long, flat-shaped, eart^wave,b)iug» along 
.njtJi it—carries upon its back, as it irerft-^-^jrrespond- 
aqueous undulation, Blighty long, «nd flat, upon tfao^^ 
surface of the water. This, which, adopting A%’b hmaen- 
elature, might be called the fweeU sea-wawsT of earth- 
husJees, has lip proper motion of itt own t it' 1# 
lonft low ridge ot water, pushed Up |i|.i4he «> ' 



pi^isl cfevation of the bottom immediately belorV it, 
this latter elevation travelling with such hfhmfntb Telo¬ 
city, that the hillock of water pushed up above it ha* hot 
time to flow away laterally, and reassame its own loveh 

‘Thus, thon, the earth-wave below, when in shalloiv 
Water^is attended by a small /orewi wa-ioave, yerticWly 
over it, upon the surface of the sea, and these two rcade 
the inclined beach or shore at the same moiucnt; but as 
the beach is so inclined, and the forced sea-wave, as well 
as the earth-wave, are long and flat, and the velocity of 
the latter veiy great, the earth-wave, as it were, slips from 
under tho forced sea-wave at the moment of, reaching the, 
bsMh, which it for the moment elevates, hy a vertical 
height equal to its own, and as instantly lets drop again 
to its fonner level.’ 

Besides the surface ocean-wave, a wave of sound will 
also he propagated through tho water, and teach the laud 
long before the surface-wave arrives. The sound of the 
earth-wave, on the contrary, travels with it, and is heard 
on shore at the same mornent that the shock is felt. A 
close analogy exists between the transmitted, fluid wave 
and solid wave: the onward movement of tho latter 
takes place in a series of elliptic curves similar to though 
smaller than in the former, but ‘ with inconceivably 
greater, velocity.’ It seeina hard to Iwlieve tU tbis litoral 
wave-like motion of rigid earth and rock, ydt science 
teaches tliat the intermoblUty of particles is. not only 
possible, but actually takes place. ‘The vibrations of 
the air of a drawing-room shake the solid walls of the 
house, when a tune is played upon a pianoforte, or other¬ 
wise tho tune could not be heard in an adjoining Uousa 
Captain Kater found that ho could not perform his ex¬ 
periments upon the length of tho seconds qtendulum any¬ 
where in London, for that the solid ground everywhero 
vibrated by tho rolling of carriages,’ &o. , 

In marshy ground resting on sandstone, the vibrations 
caused by the passage of a railway train have been per¬ 
ceived at a distance of 1100 feet laterally, but vertically 
they cannot be detected through siuidstone beyond lOO 
feet. Houses, towers, and tall cliimneys rock with the 
wind, ‘ Salisbury spire moves to and fro in a gale iiiore 
than three inches irom a plumb line.’ On removiug the 
prot» of exhausted coal-seams, the siipcrincuiiibent luitss 
sinks with tremendous noise and violence, often taken for 
an earthquake shock. ‘ At the latter end of last century, 
one or more of the great vertical and impost stories of 
Stonehenge suddenly fell down; the concussion produced 
a wave, which was transmitted around in every direction, 
like that upon a pool of water into which a pebble has 
been droppt^, and the shock felt in all the neighbouring 
hamlets was so great, that for some time, until the cause 
was discovered, it was thought to have been an eartii- 
quake, as in tact it ivas, though not produced by the usual 
causes. Bo, also, when the great Spanish powder maga- 
xine—said to have coniuinod 1500 bairels-r-was blown up 
near Corunna, at the conclusion of Sir John Moore’s 
retreat, otBcers who were present state that the ground, 
rocked sensibly for miles away, and the wave wa* felt at 
a distance before the sound of the explosion was beard;’ 

Concerning the sea-wave: it is prettjt generally Jtb<iwn 
that an earthquake is frequently aecompaiued by a dis¬ 
turbance pf the ocean, which at times does great luiscliief 
at places &r from the centre of the tbock;‘rootc so where 
the land slopes gradually to the water tbwa where it is 
priicipitpus. ‘ It is femarlcablo,! asvs Darwins ‘ that j?hile 
XalcMtuuio and Callao (near Lima), both situated at the : 
head of large riutUow bays, have suffered severely ^ring 
every earthquake ficom great #aves, Valparaiso, seaheri 
close'to the edge of profoundly deep water, has never b^ ; 
ovenri^med, though io often shaken by.the sewpwt | 
sbooksA^ Many readers ; will remember... ,that the 
earlbquake at Lisbon wah follDwed by a htW Wttvei^h^jh -; 
came rushing'in from the sea .smue'' time' '' 

fearful]jr aggravaied the previous alarm afid deift^eiti^V 
The focus of Ibe abock wa* forty ■ : 

the wave was forty feet in'' hf^%' itnwe^''%§i'l|dh«iand 
persons off the spaidoua qufv, to whbh they h«d betaken 
themselves to be out iff the way ofAdBpfrl miidiag . An 
irntempt Im* be^ tn^ to aecoumt ftir the efl^t produced, 
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tfj! i^pOMu^ that the falling in of a TMt cavity in the 
ootna^erl fair away from the coiwt canned a sadden ieces- 
df water on the shoro; or that the whole mass of dry 
land being bodily elevated by the 'Shock, and let down 
again, it would apftsar as though the sea had reheated 
and came in again; or that these sifects were refembte to 
an upheaval of thg bottom of the sea. 

None of these vWws satisfy the newly-advanced theory : 
according to Mr Mallet, the original impulse given to the 
bed of the sea acts simultaneously upon the earth, the 
sea, and the atmosphere, originating at the same instant, 
and transmitting one or more waves through each. ‘ The 
earth-wave moves with an immense velocity, probably iKd 
less than 10,00i0 feet per second, in hard stratified rock, 
and perhaps little short of this in the less dense strata.’ 
But while the earth-wave travels at this rate, sound 
inoves' through water at about 4700 feet per second, so 
that a double sound will be heard front the sea after the 
land sound. Yet at times the waves of sound are absent 
while the others are present. In such cases it is supposed 
that no fracture of the earth’s crust takes place, but 
merely a bending or fexure, which might naturally occur 
without the concussions that accompany actual breaking.. 
Difibrenoas pilt anomalies in the times of ebooks becoming 
audible . sure i, accounted for by the difference of strata 
through which tl»ey travel. The earth-wave varies in 
height from an inch or less to three feet, the latter being 
its vertical height in great earthijuakes; the length de¬ 
pends on elasticity of the strata. The line where one 
quality of strata meets another is always marked by the 
greatest havoc. Bolomieu states ’that in Calabria the 
shocks were felt most formidably, and di^ most mischief, 
at the line of junction of the deep diluvial plains with 
the slates and granite of the mountains, and were felt 
more In the former than in the hard granite of the latter.' 
Houses, were thrown down in all directions along the 
junction, and fewest of any where these were situated in 
the mountains. . . . But if the cose be converse, if the 
earth-wave pass from highly-elastic rock into a mass of 
clay or sand (suppose lying in a email-sized valley), and 
p.sss across this into similar elastie rock at the opposite 
side, all the former results will follow.’ 


the earthquake^ve itself, which gives rise to.lhem all. 
The earth-wave shakes the.country; the features of its 
eurfas^ j|:^e altered by the filling of valleys and levelling 
of emiuehces; a new state of things is instantly brought 
about as regards its.,drainage; and all its meteorological 
cirOamstiuices alter .in proportion. Hence, when in the 
loCse narratives of'daithquakes—which abouiid with ill- 
made observations, fanciful and figurative language, and 
exaggeration—we read of “lakes suddenly .appearing 
where all was dry before,’’ rivers and lakes “ bursting up 
out of tbc earth,’’ “lightnings arid clouds of smoke or 
dust aecorapanyihg the shock,” we must bear in mind 
that these are mere accidents, contingent upon the conse¬ 
quences of the principal phenomenon—the transit of the 
earth-wave; namely, upon the disturbance of the surface 
of the land reacting upon its drainage, and producing 
violent electrical disturbances by friction, by pressure, by 
changes of temperature; and these all again reacting upon 
its climate, so as often permanently to affect it.’ 

Such is a brief abstract of Mr Mallet’s views: we con- 
aider that he has done good service to science by his 
inquiry, the publication of which may greatly assist the 
officers of the American expedition stationed in I’eru and 
Chili, who are directed to make earthquake phenomena 
on especial subject of observation. 'With a view to pro¬ 
mote more exact observation on these points, Mr Mullet 
lias constructed an instrument which of itself registers 
the various effects; and it is not improbable that some 
day eartliquake instruments will become as common as 
barometers ifi countries liable to disturbance. We close 
our notice with his conclusion as to ‘tho efficient cause of 
the earthquake shock,’ which ho says, I define to be a 
wave of elastic compression, produced cither by the sud¬ 
den flexure and constraint of the elastic materials form¬ 
ing a portion of the earth’s crust, or by the sudden relief 
of this constraint by withdrawal of the force, or by their 
giving way and becoming fractured.’ 


MARY ROCK. 

HY PGItCY B. 8T JOHN. 


' As before observed, great earthquakes originate beneath 
the sea; those which have their focus inland are 'less de- 
struetive; the shook is generally lost beneath tho ocean; or 
if a powerful one, it traverses the bed, and is felt in dis¬ 
tant countries. The movement of the Lisbon shock was 
twenty miles in a minute—1750 feet per second; its effects 
were felt in Scotland. ’At Ixich Lomond the water, with¬ 
out any apparent cause, rose against its banks, and then 
subsided below its usual level: the greatest height of the 
swell Was two feet four inches. In this instance, it seems 
most probable that the amplitude of the earth-wave was 
so great, that the entire cavity or basin of the lake was 
nearly at the same instant tilted or cantod up, first at 
one side, and then at the other, by the passfige of tlic 
wayc beneath it, so os to disturb the level of the con-i 
tained waters by a few inches, just as one would cant up 
a bowl of water at one side by the hand.’ 

Many experiments have been made W scientific ob¬ 
servers to determine the rate of motion tnrough diffei'ent. 
materials. The velocity of wave-transit through lime¬ 
stone (soft 1!>ni) is 11640 feet per second; sandstone (raill- 
stoiie grit), S24H feet; Porthmd stone (oolite), .1723 feet; 
lims^ne (^maiy inarMe), 6696 feet; limestone (hard 
carbonifi^us); 7071 feet | and clay slate (Leicestershiro), 
12,71^- feet, vA glance . this table will enable us to 
conceive Borneyhing ef the consequences that must ensue 
when such JaUnwise rapidity is suddei^ chimked or dis¬ 
turbed by meeting with etrbta of Afferent elaftioity. 
There i8,then,sm difflcnltyin tthdersyandipg why revenr.' 
thing.on the surface eheuhi he.:;prostrated;:t^^ 
chasms should open, whidh,ho dlorihg agbin»lmveg«du^^ 
bitten human beings in two; jBnt it must be remember^ 
that, appalling as these emry^riens may be,yhey * da 
properly constitute part eaithlnake.at all; and in ; 
order to form cIeM,igj^iJtf;mrthquahe;Timehani(»i'..We'‘; 
miut camfullw disy||^pK|^sween thes.^’ WMeh, sje 

df the earthquake, and 


[Years have now elapsed since I have written one line ahont 
I Texas, and prohahly I should have allowed ray reenllcetions rela¬ 
tive to that country to become oblitoratod, bnt for a oircnnistanco 
which bas brought back my days of tsyil itnd adventure forcibly 
to my mind. A very little while back, a number of tlm doUrnal for 
which I am now writing this sketch fell into the hands of one 
who was my valued end esteemed shipmate under the ling of tho 
I Hepiiblic of the XiOne Star. It contained the ' Goid-Seeker end tho 
WatCT-Seeker.' Seven years had passed since wo were almost boys 
together, luid wo had never beard of each other. Wy friend had 
beoomeatrader inthebackwoods; Ian author. But tlioMichigan 
merchant was niado of the sams st'nif as tho lieutenant in the 
Texan navy; and he adilrossod me ‘London, England.’ Tho 
letter found me, and now, since it baa boon followed by others, 

I hope agntn to be in comStinnlan with days which had their 
oharras despite their pardsbipa.] 

The Rock family had emigrayed to the vcij' verge of 
wild Indian life, when the recent war between the United 
States and Mexico burst out, an event which, while 
awakening prospects of fierce struggles between the rival 
republics, iwouseif also the hopes and passions of the 
swaxthy Indian tribes that people the frontiers of the con¬ 
tending powers, Gcrtoiin predatory and wsndcring habits 
I sdieMy mpded to* as cbaipcteristic of this family, had 
driv^ C^tain Rodk from the easy neighbourhood of 
l UnikeBSon’s BayoUj and front aU bthgTS, one after another, 

I Hjnitil at last he found himself far nearer than was geiie- 
l.lBiaiy :iconiSid«pedi safe to Spanish Peak and its trouhlo- 
BDpiC^bOS'of Redskint: 

'' ‘ilite old man; bis drffe, son, and daughter— , 

tbc nthm haying «fi^ her husband—had tb 'i 

'^i}d ttbottse, instimd of ti^upg possessiem of one ahanii ] 


Journal, ItewAsries, Wa IS, * T** Wedding, a llaeVweod 
Sketch.* itew Bede^ Hp. 06, ‘ The fMok/Paniily in Texas.' 
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doued former proprietors. They choM the mouth of a 
deep gully, and the verge of a dense forest. Their hut 
was, as usual, blocks of wood rudely put tog^i^ aiid 
their energies had this time gone so far as to induce 
the cultivation of a small field of maize. This excepted, 
their whole existence depended on htmting and fishing. 
Mary, who, it seems, had became more slim than when I 
knew her, was all the more indefatigable in her pursuit 
of the game afforded by the fertile and happy plains of 
Tipper Texaa She and her brother were ceaseless in 
their endeavours to track doer, wild turkey, and par¬ 
tridges; and supported their family entirely. The old 
couple did absolutely nothing but eat, drink, sleep, 
and smoke, utterly forgetful of their former position in 
society. 

A little while before the outbreak of the late war, the 
Rocks became aware of the presence of a neighbour. A 
tall young Kentuckian, passionately fond of a wild life, 
suddenly located himself within a mUe of their abode, 
with a sturdy assistant from his own land, four negro 
slaves, a dozen horses, a herd of cattle, and a wagon. 
He erected a soilid frame-house, and called his place 
Snowvillc—his name being given out as Captain Snow. 
With peace and tranquillity, his farm would probably 
soon liave been the ■ centre of a neighbourhood, and 
ultimately the site of a town. But a great pestilence, 
more destructive than cholera or plague, was coming ; 
Texas was the cause of a terrible war. 

As soon as Captain Snow had settled himself, built his 
house, and set his fields going, he thought it but right 
to pay a visit to the Rocks, despite the piratical character 
which he had heard of them round about Galveston. The 
chief things, however, which struck him on the occasion of 
his visit were the wretchedness of their abode, the wilful 
dotage of the parents, the industry of the children, and 
the matured beauty of Mary. Of a frank and sociable 
disposition, he made friends with young Rock; and very 
soon became the invariable companion of the brother and 
sister in their huntings and wanderings. The conse¬ 
quence was natural. Had she not been the only female 
withui a hundred miles, Mary would have won the heart 
of any youth not already endiained by her eimplicity, 
truth, and sincerity. Captain Snow, in a month, was over 
hcaii and ears in love, and in two was the accepted lover 
of Miss Rock. B agreed on all sides that imme¬ 
diately after the msdsw harvest they should freight a boat 
with their various gbods, and, going down to the settle¬ 
ments, be married. ^ 


always formed of boughs and their ihre,? elbalui, the 
brother and affianced husband keeping ^ard on bach 
side. ■' 

Thus they wandered for more than a week, and none 
thought of turning hack. When ifce wild passions of 
rapine, and slaughter, and murder, almost inseparable 
; from ■ savage life—which has gencraljv all the faults of 
civilised life, with scaiccly any of its virtues.—are kept 
in the background, a wandering existence in the virgtn 
woods and fields of America has an inexpressible charm. 
They all felt it. To camp at night beneath trees hun¬ 
dreds of miles from houses and men is a thing which 
excites romantic feelings in the rudest, and none of the 
trio belonged quite to the rough east, Captaui iinow bad 
received somc.education, arid Mary Rock bad learned to 
read before I left the country. They had thus some com¬ 
mon topic of conversation, and their excursion gained re¬ 
doubled charms. 

One cvetiing, a little after dusk, having failed during 
the day to-find a suitable encampment in an arid plain, 
they had turned back towards that which they left m the 
morning. They had ridden pretty hard, and when they 
came to the dry bed of a torrent which they had to cross 
their horses were very tired. :, _ 

‘1 reckon,’ said Captain Snow, ‘ we’ll not larcttrovent 
Dick’s Ferry this night. My horse is getting cranky like, 
and trails his legs like an old mutang.’ 

‘ Hush!’ said young Rock in a low tone. 

* What’s up 1 ’ whispered the other in an equally cau¬ 
tious manner. 

Young Rock, pointed down the bed of the torrent, 
which was thicl with hushes, and overhung by trees, and 
at some considerable distance the blaze of a fire seemed 
reflected ffilntly on the silvery branches of a larch. The 
fire itself was completely hidden, and would have been 
admirably concealed but for an accidental opening in 
the trees. 

‘ Ingines—Redskins !’ observed Captain Snow. ‘ Do 
you and Polly slope away to yonder clump of trees, and 
hide away spoy, while I creep down to the reptiles, and 
look at their paint.’ 

With these words the Kentuckian descended from his 
horse, took off his cloak or poncho; and divesting himself 
of rifle, pouch, everything, in fact, but his tou^h panta¬ 
loons, flannel shirt, mocassins, and hunting-knife, began 
to descend the stony bed of the river. Mary and her 
brother rode away with every precaution, leading the 
third horse between them. 

I ' Snow moved with all the stealth and caution of an 


The interval was chiefly spent in hunting, fishing, 
boating, and riding, when the various parties concern^ 
were not engaged in necessary Avocations. Captain Snow 
heard with a hounding heart of the war, hut his murder¬ 
ous propensities were wholly quelled by the sight of 
Mary, whom he loved with all- the ardour of a singlo- 
ininded, honest^' and frank backTfOodsman. Still, he could 
not divest h imssM' of regret at not partaking the dangers 
of the expedition; and to divert his mind, proposed to the 
brother and sister a week’s huriting in the buffliilo regions 
higher up the country. Both firanklyacquiesced, and one 
morning at dawn of day they started. . 

This time all the hunters rode horses, the very best 
which Snow could pick from his lot. <Biich had a rifle, a 
powder-honi, a bundle of corh-cak^ a flask of native 
whisky, and a hiuiting-khife. Me^ en this occasion was 
dre^od almost in aw masculine a eoitome os her com¬ 
panions, and nem was happier, more sprightly, or filled 
with more of tire'enthusiasm of prairie-life. Their jour- 
ney was up deep lollies, along heaving plains, by cool 
streams, and beneal^ the dradoW of woods. T'hey 
rode along in the inoriiiBg lufitU thi^ fo^ a place fit for 
sport, and then halting,:pt a fire, sfiaifitled their horses, 
and started on foot in sear^Of gam^ sometimes together, 
sometimes separate. WhTO ^^s ertrmed their efforts, 
,ior when night approached, wey tetuimw t^ their caihp 
aiid sapped, Afwr this ojfeiatioh. whiii in the p» 
is a very smious one, they fnade a sober attack on their 
whbky gourds a^d tobaocorpouehes, and alter, a, little 
gdasip, were glad to find rest, had- a Rttle hnt 


Tndiasi warrior. He had lived three years with the 
Cherokees, and seen their arts and contrivances in tho 
profession of roon-slayihg. He now roused all his recol¬ 
lections. The neighbourbood of Indians might be harm¬ 
less, hut it likewise might be dangerous; and the safety of 
his affianced wife quickened tlie young man’s . blMd, hut! 
took nothing from tho admirablo coolness of his head, 
which was as fei'tile in expedients as that of a hackwood 
lawyer is in abuse. It took him fully an hour to reach a 
little hillock behind which lay the camp. Snow now 
scarcely breathed. The spot he occupied was rough, and 
filled by thorny bushes. It was about twenty yards from 
the dangerous vicinity of the fire. Slowly and gravely he 
raised his head, and then bis eyes fell upon a party of 
nearly a hundred Indiahi iff-tbeir hideous war-paint. 
Some were sleeping, some smoking, while two or three 
were on the Watch. One of these stood within three 
yards of him leaning against a tree. : His side was to- 
wards the Kmtuckian, and his eyes were fixed On vacaitcy. 
Once he tamed quickly in the direction of Snowi but 
.Hie dmkness; and the scout’s motionless position; made 
film iIm nothing, and the white man could continue hla 
survey in peace.The long lances of the Indiana ilmin«- 
ing ag^nst the kceei showed him that' the warrlqin were 
cavalry:; and this, circumstance made his keaii benih " He 
had faop^ that the;horses bf; hisemitld'kaVe given 
him a certain supi^ority the in £ he now 

saw .did'not exist,.' to 

retij*jwhen '*young Inditn'tttpyefii^dekthe'ttees near 
the fire, and adTsaiwd mtb ‘the^^ 6t the opening. 
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un^U he stQcid beforo the eUef, wh9 was emokiog W Ted< 
elifr jdjbe with becoming gravity, 

' „rp^.facesM said tlie youpg man after the usual 
pause. ' ., - - ' 

‘ Ugh I ’ refilied. ,the:.ckief. ■ ■ 

‘ Three,’ continaea the jroung man; ‘ one sguawe^wo 
warriors. Squaw drhssed like warrior: her <yoic« soft 
and sweet like a Pcde-faco girl.' 

* Ugh I’ said the chief. 

Another pause ensued, after which the young man, 
having explmned that the white party was tir^ and 
weary, and could not go far, the chi^ of the war-party 
ordered him to thke .a dozen warricos about dawn and 
attack theni., -Tile Howling-Wind grunted his reply, and 
Sat down.' 

Captain Snow was now amply satisfied si'to the nature 
of the Indian tribe: they were Comauchees, |he Arabs of 
the great-prairie wilderness, outlying in theJ'ifpods in the 
hope of cutting off volunteer parties going to Mexiep. 
Using all his caution, he crept away from his dan^rous 
post, nor departed from his noiseless walk until half a 
mile distant. He thWn made boldly for tho clump where 
he had advised his friends to retire. He found them 
camped in. its,iyery. centre, well concealed, their horses 
grazing wifti shackled feet, and a Binall fire. 

‘ HSap on more Wood-bog,’ said Captain Snow as ho 
came up; ‘ the varmint have seen us, and the sight of 
our camp may keep them in good-humour. I conclude 
their scouts are spying us out this very minute.’ And he 
explained all he had heard. 

A hasty meal, but an ample one, was taken at once, 
and then some portion of rest was snatched. Indeed the 
Hocks, with all the careless Security of their Irish blood, 
slept soundly until two hours before daylight, when Snow 
roused them Up. llte horses were saddled in silence, a 
mottthfdl of corn-cake eaten. Snow then doled out to 
each a small panekiu full of brandy, half of whicsh they 
drank, while with the other half, mixed with water, they 
washed the joints of their horses, their mouths, and ears. 
They then piled a great quantity of wood on the fire, and 
mounting their horses, rode off. 

Not a word was spoken, while Snow, who headed the 
]>arty, forbore to press the horses, reserving their strength 
for sudeieu emergencies. They soon entered a heateu 
trail ill the forest, which tlsSy followed until dawn. The 
night had been dark, without moon or stars; and when 
the gray morning broke, they found that their iiupcrfect 
knowledge of tlie country had dciceived them, and that 
they were getting away from home. They retraced their 
steps, guided by the lofty smoke of their own fire, not 
with the intention of getting so far back, but. of gaining 
another trail which led across a vast open prairie in. the 
direction of their home. Presently the skirt of the wood 
was reached, and they were on the huge plain. It was of 
the rolling character, covered with lofty high grass, and 
exteiidcd far: out of sight. A heavy cloud in the dis¬ 
tance, banging over; the edge of the horison, showed that 
in that direction the prairie was on fire. Towards this 
the trio rode slowly in a line which promised to leave tho 
. vast chnilagration which was being formed to their left 
hand. , 

‘.^hip handsomely 1’ suddenly exclaimed Sfiow; ‘ the 
varmint are on us 1’ 

At the same moment the wor-cry of the Indians was 
hearcLin all its horror ixoni a hundred screeching throats. 


and Ibe loii|^ lances of tbe Comauchoes were seen waving 
in the dletanoe. . The fugitives now gave whip and spur, 
, and the hdzra bounded along fst ' a rapid pace, aud far a 
I short time they succeeded in heading the Comauchesi: 
but their long lancet were Bowsr odt of sight; Fqr four 
hours they rode hard over the |isi», unta they were hot 
more than two miles dlstmit from the o^kilhg, tmoking, 
blazing high grass, whhdi here ^^iWn towards them like a 
fiery ttyalauche, Tc thsir ■Iw^rla^ A ..stream of wutw^ 
..their Tight a level svhud, wpidi^ 1^ been burnt some 
inonths bock, and was now covered vrith short turfy waifi 


• The reptaw If iSaddenly exclaimed Snow, reining in 
his horse, ‘Do ypu see them howes! Well, eve<y one of 
them ls|l|i sn lndiaii devil hanging by his side ready to 
Catch iiii i know that trick a mile off.’ 

The Mexican Indians, by means .of a thong round the 
saddle, and a pcculiarhtirrup, will kar^ for hours beside 
a horse, which will thus appear to be gallopping of its 
own accord over the plaint. The trick is usually adopted 
when Hying before superioi forces, to guarauteu their 
bodies from arrows and huUeta . 

Captain Snow looked anxiously around him. The pur¬ 
suers were about w mile behind them, tho ambushed 
Indians about half a mUc to tiieir right, while at about 
an equal distance before them was the fire. 

‘ Wo have little choice,’ said he calmly. ‘ My friends, 
we must do a dreadful bould thing 1 The horses will be 
a little, skeary like, but a quick eye mid a cool head 
will do it-^we must shoot the prmrie fire 1 ’ 

The Kocks had he^l of suw a thing, but they stood 
amazed at the very thought. But Sntw left them no 
time for refieetiour Thf concealed Indiana, finding them¬ 
selves discovered, kaped into their saddles, and bore down 
upon them. But they remained unnoticed. The three 
fugitives were busily engaged. They had placed their 
powder-iiasks out of the reach of fire : they had wrapped 
their rifies in strips of their torn-up cioius; and then, 
having carefully and tightly hound their own clothes, 
they tied banddges over the eyes and nostrils of the 
horses. Then they mounted again, the Indians being 
close upon tkem, and made for the rampart of smoke 
and fiaiue that lay between them and life. 

The line of fire was about three miks long. The 
prairie, eomposed of reeds and grass damp with recent 
rains, did not bum with that lightning-like rapidity 
which leaves no chance of escape. It burned quickly, but 
steadily, and Snow remarked that in some places smoke 
predominated over flame. Just before them a lofty clump 
of bashes burnt high and brightly, but to the left uf this 
a thick black smoke seemed to indicate a swampy ex¬ 
panse where the fire had less purchase. Tliey were niov- 
itig rapidly, the Indians not two hundred: yards behind 
them, along the line of flame, anditho Comanchces were 
yelling with delight. They gained ground ei’ery miiiutc 
on the fugitives, and saw no ^ouce of escape for tliem. 

‘ Close your eyes, and follow,’ suddenly cried Captain 
Snow, seizing the hridk of Maiy’e horse, and plunging 
headlong into the thick smoke of the mouldering swamp. 
The atmosphere, whidi for a long time had been 'op¬ 
pressive, now become absolutely suffocating. The noise 
was infernal. Crackling reeds, hissing ^mp'hushes, 
flaming mass, a black vapqiir that choked and blackened, 
was all that they could distinguish, with a sense of jn- 


tense heat, and then a black j^aiu covered with chankil 
wood, with smouldering heaps of charcoal, lay before 
them. They had passed, with the least possible amount 
of injury. A few bums, psoorching sense of thirst, faces 
black as negroes, were all that had ensued from their 
desperate and daring act, Snow pressed the hand of 
Mary in sil^ee, and then examined the horses. They 
were irrepatabiy: lost. Their kgs had suffered burns 
which would render much farther journeying irapossibk; 
but they were eompelkd, despite their frightful state, to 
urge them on again at their fullest speed. 

A howl, that Snow knew too well, warned him of a 
new danger. The sSffa^ wolves of the mountains were 
upon them in vast droves. These iledmals follow prairie 
fires in search of the carcases of deer, turkeys, rabbits, 
hares, fte. that perish in the flames ; and, collected in 
such fi>fce,.beedme formidahie. The^wretched horses in- 
stinctivbly darted Pvray, the fumtiVe baud made for 
a weed abeut litff mika oH, which had been spared by 
the fire, the graes near the trees being too damp and too 
short : to Inirn. As they rede» they ieosened rifles and pis¬ 
tols, pud took their huge powder^oms from the many 
iwPHtes ▼hich had protectid them, fieveral times they 
Mtisd: pnd fired at the furiedi beasts, #hich, to the nuiu- 
h# of about four hdndredt cairie M behind them. Their 
ShePl told, wnd a jneheral halt ihbwed that the eaimm 
weiie engaged in £tppring theit unldoky companioni. 
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. At length the wood was reached; and whUe, hy a genoitl 
dieoharge'i they for an instant checked thh odvance of the 
hungry brutes, Mary climbed a tree, took up th(||jtrtna, 
provisions, and other traps, and was then followed 1>y 
weary men. The horses g^opped away, and became in¬ 
stantly a prey to the savt^e white Wolvea 

It required an hour of absolute repose ti) 4;|able the 
fugitives to talk over their position. ' They then ate and 
drank, and smoked in silence for another half hour, when 
all were sufficiently recovered to h61d_ a council. The 
wolves were howling round the tree, which was lofty and 
thick, and seemed detennixied not to abandon their prey. 
But the backwood trio laughed at them. Their Chief 
concern was the loss of their poor horses, and the prosfiect 
of a tramp home. They were now pretty secure from the 
Indians, who must believe them to have perished in the 
flames, and who would choose a road removed from the 
track of the conflagration. 

They spoke some rime in a low tone, until the howling 
of the wolves bjSlow became iiiiolera||>le, and Captain 
Snow and young Rook resolved to rid themselves of the 
nuisance. They descended to the lowest branches of the 
tree, and looked down, A fearful yell from a hundred 
throats greeted them; and the aspect of the long hanging 
tongues, flerce eyes, and savage teeth of so many animals 
would have terriried any but men inured to dangers and 
hardships. A quick volley fooiu their revolving five-bar¬ 
relled pistols drove the jackals back an' instant. Snow 
was perched over a large pile of leaves driven together by 
the wind. On this he rapidly emptied a good handful 
of powder. 'With a handful of Spanish moss ftom the 
tree, and the lightwi tobacco from his pipe, a flame was 
produced, and the burning moss dropped as the wolves 
retuniod to the charge. The animals retreated with 
terrific yells, ns the leaves took fire and the gunpowder 
Jlasbed, and then kept a respectful distance. Young 
Rock now leai>ed down, flung some wood on the fire, and, 
joiiuiil by his party, soon a fiery rampart round the 
tree. Within this they rested, and dressed their wounds, 
or rather bums. 

The next djfiy, after sixteen hours of repose, the whole, 
party startorion foot,. . The wolves, which only collect in 
dangerous numbers oh rare occasions, had disjmrsed over 
the black and smoking plain. Weary and tiiesonie was 
the journey through forest, through swamp, along dreary 
interininabie plains, With a heavy rifle on the shoulders. 
They rarely fired a shot, eating sparingly, and at long 
intervals, for the crack of firearms had now become 
dangerous. Ten days th^ tramped along, and on the 
morning of the eleventh they were within a mile of the 
dwelling of Captain Snow. Two or three smart reporis 
of guns made them prick up tioir cars, quickly followed 
os wey were hy the duller report of Indian fusils. The 
trio plunged into a thicket, loosened their rifles, and ad¬ 
vanced. Ten minutes brought them to the skirt of the 
wood. The building Of foiowville were a little more 
than a hundred,.yoras distant. The Indians lay about 
fifty yards to thhfo left, behind the wagon and corn-stack 
froine. Quick as thought Snow and his companions fired, 
and then, with a fond yell, rushed actWri. Taken in 
flank, the savages sought riie cover of ihe wood, and 
mode no efifort to_ pimvent the junction of the whites. 
Snow found that his house had been blockaded two days 
by the Indians, but that his assistant and the four negro 
slaves had mads a very: Jpititod ;^fSnce. Mary was 
alanned about hOrilli^nfo;. but dtlring tbe day any 
movement was impoeslble. TfojWiaiofotdingly rested until 
night, making rocanwhas ;e|ei^ dretHiratton for further 
resistance; and dortowni Onse eSt mj Snm^^ was aban¬ 
doned to two Snow bid alwWys been kind 

to his blacks, tuid acted 
of six crept d# hands tod knees iifo^cd maise field, 
and thus gained h ttoil tha|led to ibO hoaie of the Bn^s. 
A huge blaze soOn informed them thht tois'place was 
burning. Mary folt riok dtAedrt, and fdartetl forwtol,.: 
She was enly restrahWd within the bouhe^ of prudehee 
by the cxertioto of her ioyto. They foen stoto 
mouth of the galley, tod the ecene, illumuMd' by the 
bluing hut, wM fovealed in all % gravity. (Bd Boric 


and his wife ooweted dorin by two posts; the jh|ihUS were 
preparing for the torture; they were at least irito^. ln 
number. But the whites hriiitated riot. ■ A 4®^®^ 
revealed their presence, and then on ritey riished. But 
before they hod gone half ihe distance the old couple j 
were *among them, with Indiail guns in their hands, 

A retreat was beat at once; and before the astoniohed 
savages rallied, the Pale-foces commanded the entrance 
of the gulley, and retreated in good order. ThO iuagiO 
reputation of the Western rifle kept the Comanchees at a 
respectful distance. 

Two days more were they within their post, but then 
the Indians gave up the siege. On the fifth day the 
whole party was mounted; the wagon, drawn by oxen, 
contained ml their valuables, and on the top old Rock . 
and his wife. The rest served as escort. Their destina¬ 
tion was a county some two hundred miles distant, where 
Captain Siiitw was to be united to Mniy. They were 
married; and then, joined by four enterprising families, 
the bold hfic^vtoodsnien again entered the wilderness, and 
returned to their old residence. A .yiUage was formed, 
and Captain Snow was at once chCsCn as sherifif. The 
community was small, but full of {wrsoverance; and 
though they have suflerod a little firofo Indian attacks, 
courage and industry soon repaired the doma^'; and Mrs 
Snow seems in a fair way of presiding over a considerable 
town at no very distant period. Peace is pow restored, 
and, a wife and mother, the heroine of this narrative has 
given up the nomadic habits of Mary Rock. 

LONDON GOSSIP. 

Ftbruari) I860. 

London ifoelf is often the last topic in London gossip: 
having the whole world for its range, the metropolitan 
city appears to oqoupy Itself more with what is without 
than what is within. This is a peculiarity that rather 
astonishes country cousins, and dwellers in Little Ped- 
lington generally, who wonder it the unconcern with 
which your aboriginal citizen walks along riie bustling, 
roaring streets, regarding all their multitudinous, inci¬ 
dents as matters of course. Your rustic too is smne* 
i what surprised that his Cockney friend cannot tell hitu 
the name of every ,church he passes in his laborions 
endeavours to see everything, from the Ariiilles Statue 
to the Tunnel, with a devout inspection of ‘London 
stone’ by the way. The Imndoner is too busy to be 
inquisirive abont local nomenclature; but ymi will find 
him very glib with news, from rumours scarcely beyond 
the dawn of credibility to reports in full-fledged cer¬ 
tainty. Is there an insurrection in any part of the 
globe from Spitzbergen to Tongataboo—a blight in. the 
cotton crop—a sanitary grievance—a cumpUcarion in 
diplomacy—a falling off in sugar imports-^a bigger 
melon than usual at Cbatsworth—a water-Spouti.iu the 
Pacific, Buckinghamshire, or Borneo—no'foattor whift, 
straightway it forms an item where^th Ctooq^sta en¬ 
tertain themselves for a brief hour^ or convert it into 
I ‘ talking capital.’ And yet with Ml this expansivenesa 
and power of expansibility there is a marvellous amount 
of narrowness in riie metroiiriitatt mind, or in the place ' 
where the mind ought to he. If you want proof of tins, 
tonsMer .^ parienc| riith which dirty streets are toJc* 
rated, sirisBy, greasy^pr dusty according to the seai^T^ 
consider iww' passively the extra charge of a shining 
for hookihg a hox-stot at rite theatre, or riio tlb^^eo 
a biBof the pfoy to the janitor, is sribmitted to-i^v 
toedkiy a hun^^ yards of nnpaved footway in a 
thorori^jifose win be endured—hosf qhhf^ a iiver'*^*' 
terrace is sufiered not to exist—bpir 4tor 

and rewaj^e-fiiefiled water is dreri)t;^7reB.,tberfi many 
more prove thgt the mOfotol tiito rifofoqfoUit 

will bear widetong $ or Is togeneiii ^ yj^^httonpatible 
toith ho r geness of pogntotten? 
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So for a beginning. I may now tell yon that, 
"a» I itated in roy gowip last year, an aretio exp^ltibn, 
to comprise two tailing and two ateam Tetsels. ii to he 
despatched by way of Barrow’s Straits, to follow on the 
track of Franklin 1:0 t^e weitward; while thessliips 
under Captain CoUinaon, now on their way to'Behring’s 
Straits, trill, if thd^ can, force their way eastward, A 
somewhat similar attempt was made, as you will re- 
member, in 1826, by Beechy and Parry. Let us hope 
tliat the present expeditions will be successful in dis¬ 
covering Franklin and his party: the chance of finding 
them alive is moro probable than many persons are 
wilting to believe—Sir yohn Boss and his crew passed 
four ^ars in the polar seas, and survived to come home 
again. There is no want of apirit for the work, for it 
appears that the officers who have volunteered number 
more than enough to do all the duty without sailors. 
Besides these, two other naval parties will go out—one 
under Sir John RoM,. the other to be conducted by Mr 
I’enny, one of your Aberdeen whalers: he is now mak¬ 
ing preparations itt that port; and a farther search, un¬ 
der the auspices of the Hudson’s Bay Company, is to be 
made by Mr llae; so, whatever may be the result, we 
shall at least have done our best to find the long-absent 
adventurers. There has been a lecture on the subject 
at the London Institution; and those of carious eye as 
well as mind have how the opportunity to see an arctic 
panorama. 

The Panopticon, to which I called yonr attention 
some time ago, is again showing signs of vitality. It is 
to be an exhibition to comprise pliilosophy, art, and 
science, with lectures adapted to a popular audience: 
tite site selected for it in the Strand is highly in its fa¬ 
vour. . This reminds me uf the Great National Exhibi¬ 
tion of .Works of Industry; the undertaking looks more 
promising than it did at first; the executive lias been 
invigorati^ by the introduction of competent practical 
men. It is to open the 1st of May 1851the building, 
which, as contemplated, will cover nearly, or quite, 
twenty acres, is to be erected in Hyde Park ; and ar¬ 
ticles sent from abroad, for exliitiition ofify, are to be 
admitted free of duty. This lotiks like business, and 
much is it to be desired that no littlenesses may inter¬ 
vene to mar the project. If properly carried out, this 
exhibition might be made the means of developing a good 
deal of native talent which now lies in obscurity for want 
of means to make itself known. A ‘ national ’ scheme 
should necessarily include the bumble artisan as well as 
the wealthy manufacturer. The people might be found 
as willing to exhibit as they are to view: an art exhibi¬ 
tion in Liverpool, the admission to which for adults was 
twopence, was visited by 18,000 persons in tiie month 
of December last. 

Among points of interest connected with railway 
matters is tlie fact, that our six thousand miles of 
iron-road produixd nearly twelve millions of pounds of 
revenue last year. Locomotion here shows itself as au 
important element in the national, resources. The Great 
Northern Company are constructing a viaduct across 
the river et Peterborough; it is one Zf the topics talked 
about at the‘ Civil Engin^rs;’ as well as the awivel 
susjienslon bridge, the iri&work of which, weighing 
3300 tons, has jiist beena[pt in this country for ihe 
emperor of BttHiai |t id||HFoss the Dnieper at lUeff, 
and when 'in-,'pliK»\'will,.;li8^'40d ; feet loag, while tlw 
whole length of suaj^tt^^ Aaiai js four miles. Be-> 
sides these, the tun^ spu'.phig by AmC'^ 

rican' navigators -oH the btmis of the Hudson between 
New York and Afii|^y elhdtS ^ few remarks. This 
‘diggin’ is to be 880 feet kag,:84 wide, and 18. high; 
open cutting at eittier end, the mitlre length 
530feet: 400men areatwork Qih .it hi{^tsmd 
ben there it the p#er oh * lmp«^yed Dwillinp,! 
reek or two since at a roee^g irf the Bri tSh 


architects; it is hn able discussion of a ques^on now 
exciting a good deal Of attentfen, and applies to middle 
as weif as working - class dwellings. This is a point 
worth notice, fur, as one hears in many quarters, why 
should not clerks and, people in a similar grade lie pro¬ 
vided with well-fitted and independent dwellings, in¬ 
stead of heing compelled to live, as so many thousands 
i are in this great city, in ill-fitted lodgings, or miles dis- 
t tant in the suburbs? We shall have to come some day 
to your Edinburgh system of living in fiats, though not 
as fiats, and the sooner a beginning is made the better. 
Poor clerks, obliged, by the nature of their business, to 
dress respectably, are often much worse oft* than your 
fustian-clad mechanics. 

The interest in this subject is spreading. A public 
meeting to discuss it and adopt measures has lately 
been held at Hull. It is to be hoped the other York¬ 
shire towns will follow the examplethere is need 
enough I Another sign of the times is to be found in 
the formation of a company who propose to substitute 
cremation for inhumation, witli such appliances as may 
suit modern sentiment. Conid this project be enter¬ 
tained, it would at once settle the vex^ question of 
intramural interments; yet although burning tlie dead 
would be a desirable improvement on our present ob¬ 
noxious custom, I fear it will be long ere popular opinion 
will be in favour of it. And next, while projects are tlie 
topic, have you heard of the notable scheme for a rail¬ 
way from CaJais to Muoltan? 'Die intermediate space 
is only 3800 miles, and of these nearly 1000 (namely, to 
Pesth) are executed already! Wont it be pleasant, when 
this line is complete, to pass a inontli of the long vaca¬ 
tion in tliat Eastern land where Brahma left footprints, 
still visible, if there be any truth in history, and where 
] Sir Charles Napier issues proclamations and orders as 
startling as they are amusing? Wont it be nice to have 
a swim in the Indus, pic-nic in the caves of Elephanta, 
and bring home a bottle of the Ganges as a suunenir f 
Then, as though this grand scheme were not sufficient 
for the time being, a New York cpistolarian states that 
‘ the projectors of an electric-telegraph communicatiun 
between that city and the Isle of Wight will bring tlieir 
plan before congress at its present session. They pro¬ 
pose to lay down a substantial insulated wire of thirty- 
six fibres, coated one half-inch with gutta-iierclia, and 
to guarantee its working with perfect integrity for ten 
years. Tliey offer to complete it in twenty months 
from the date of contract, for a sum not to exceed three 
millions of dollars.’ And further, ‘ the same company 
offer, within five years, and for five million dollars, to 
lay down a similar line from the Misstssi].>pi to the 
Pacific.’ Whether these turn out to be dreams or hot, 
they serve to show that engineering conceptions can at 
times approach the transcendental. . 

By the way, there is a fact connected with telegraphs 
which is worth consideration—I mean tlie difference of 
cost of the apparatus in this country and AmericA. It 
is commonly said that two thousand miles of posts and 
wire can be fis^id in the United States for the same luin 
that would be charged fer two hundred in this country.’ 
The Yankees :tske a single wire from post to post across 
the country Irreapectiye of railway routes, and furnish 
tools fer repairs to farmers and other dwellers along tlie 
line, who, in retumlfor their trouble, are permitted to 
Use the telegraph f^r their own i^vate purposes. If 
such an arrangement % not posuhle in Britain, surely 
some plan could he densed fee diminishing the Charge 
for flashing; messages whereby tiie ;|iroprietors and the 
putfiiewnim be mntimUy benefited. ’'The Fru^ sprg- 
tein of laying tim wires Hadmgrottnd4s said by practical 
- meh to, be’the btit 

d^king.of America reminds me of a new attempt to 
add io the resour^g of that go-ahead country—nothing 
less than the growth and manufacture of 4ea. The 
undertaldDg is the work of Ntr . Junias. Smith, whose 
name is WeU remember^ among London merclmiits. 
In jtlte autumn he imported five hundred tea- 

piants feotn China, and set tbeni in hii estate iu Soiildi 
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Carolinik Some seed was sown st the same time, but as 
the ‘faU‘<l8 not the sowing season, it did not come up ; 
the plants, however, throve, notwithstanding the ^inter, 
and at the last accounts in 1849, were all in buA' It.iS' 
said that tea may be snceessfully cultivated in fourteen 
of the states, and the estimated produce frotn one acre 
of land is .'i47 pounds. Jonathan consaroes iS^nually 
11 ,000,000 pounds of the commodity: does Wi'enter¬ 
prising genius anticipate beating the Celestials out of 
the market at some future day by novel tactics in tea? 

A notion concerning natum resources has also been 
thrown oiit in Erance. As reported by the corre¬ 
spondent of the ‘Literary Gazette,’ ‘M. Lefevre do 
Vangouard declares that he has discovered the means 
of artificially fecundating the spawn of trout, and that 
he is able, from the spawn of one single female, to pro¬ 
duce an immense quantity of fish. M. Costs, of the 
Coliege de France, has experimented on eels. He has 
had brouglit to Paris a quantity of the animulculm 
which, at the end of Marcii or beginning of April every 
year, suddcidy rise in immense masses at the mouths of 
rivers, iwrticularly of the Oriie, near Coen. Tl)is mat¬ 
ter is, it appears, often dragged out of the river by the 
peasants to cast on the land; but M. Coste has ascer¬ 
tained tliat it is from it that eels arc produced, or rather 
that it is itself a mass of eels in the earliest stage of 
existence, and that, if left untouched, these eels would 
ascend the rfvers and canals. Out of a portion of this 
matter, called by the peasantry the mmitee, M. Coste 
has succeeded in breeding a promising ar..l flourishing 
family of eels; and he calculates that, at the end of a 
few years, each of them will be worth in the market 
from six to eight francs.’ These are interesting facts; 
and perhaps some good may come of gossipping about 
them, by making people aware of the value of this 
organic Iluviatile deposit, as geologists would call it. 

Apropos of France: the Academy of Bordeaux offers 
prizes for a treatise on the ancient coinage of Guienne, 
distinguishing among the Anglo-Saxon coins those which 
belong to each of the Edwards. They propose also to 
give a gold medal of five hundred francs value in the 
present year for philological researches ' On an author 
who is one of tlie brightest glories of Guienne, and one 
of the most illustrious founders of the French language 
such ns it was formed in the sixteenth century.’ The 
subject into emnprisb ‘ the composition of a cl.assified 
vocabulary of the language of Montaigne; add the com-. 
petitors are to pay particular attention to all the words 
where the; sense presents any difileulty, to explain the 
signifloations, and illustrate tliem by examples taken 
from Montaigne himself, from writers who preceded 
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lecture, fbo, on the novel subject, ’ A Bank of ^gland 
Note,’ delivered at the Royal Institutipn, is worth a 
passing notice. The peculiar nature of toe paper was 
explained; the' security which tliese peoullirities afford 
.against imitation: they consist in tlm colour, trans¬ 
parency, texture of the material, thfiffeel it has on being 
handled, the water-mark, which is produced in the piilp, 
and cannot bo successfully imitateA in finished paper, 
the three rough or deckle edges, and the strength. The 
bank-note paper is made from new, a.ni hot from old 
rags; and before the size is applied, a note will lift 
thirty-six pounds, but with the addition of a grain of 
sjze only, fifty-six. In this way it was shown that per¬ 
fection of manufacture is the best means of repressing 
the artifices of the fraudulent. There is yet anotlicr 
fact in connection with the Bank whicli comes iu well 
as a vrinding.up: the directors have voted, or are about 
to vote, L.5p6 for the formation of a library and read¬ 
ing-room in the establislinicot for the use of the clerks, 
who are to.pay an annual subscription of a few shillings. 
Periodicals and papers will Iw provided; and as the 
books are to circulate, the lulvantages will be extended 
to the home-circles of all who may choose to avail 
themselves of them. 1 hear that Mr Francis, author of 
‘History of the Bank,’ and ‘ Chronicles of the Sto»:k 
Exchange,’ is to be librarian. This is a step in tlic 
tight direction. 


THE.BIRTHDAY TREAT. 

‘ Byes of name men travel far 
For the Cndtug of a star. 

Up and down the heavens they go— 

Men that keep a mighty rout! 

I’m as great as they, 1 trow, 

Mncc the day 1 found thee out.' 

Wonnswonrn. 

What the poet has said of the small celandine, do I 
venture to say of a human flower of iny acquaintance. 
A lowly one indeed—one that might bo styled a weed 
of homely feature, if we could quite forget, in our com¬ 
plicated social distinctions, the great fact, tiiat God hath 
given all of us a portion of his immortal spirit, and that 
with him is no distinction of persons. ‘ For goodness' 
sake,’ and also ‘ for righteousness’ sake,’ therefore, we 
must be allowed to tell our readers something about a 
poor servant-of-all-work. Let us begin, however, by ad¬ 
mitting at once that she is not au interesting martyr, nor 
an angel incognito; nor a heroine placed in advantageous 
contrast wito a luxurious, indolent, black-hearted, silkcn- 
robed fine lady. It is not so: we have no skill in that 
sort of high-light and deep-shadow painting. We have 


him, or from contemporaneous authors; to examine, no-claim to any sort of invention in our little account 
also, wliich of the expressions, current at the present of Mary Gray. It is just a copy from the life, and as 
day, were made use of by classic authors of the seven- much oi a fac-simile as we can make it. 
teenth and eighteenth centuries.’ Here is a subject to Mary Gray, then, was a servant-of-all-work when we 
evoke the enthusiasm and industry of those who make first knew her. She had been cook, housemaid, Smd 
words their study, and doubtless some will be found to nursery-maid before, and was by no means bad in any 
plod at the work. What a fertlic subject old Rabelais one of these capacities ; but slic was by far the best 
would bo fur a similar investigation! servant-of-all-work we ever saw, at least for tlie place 

Taking a stride over the Alps into'^itzerland, wo in which we first made her acquaintance—one which 
find the Society of Public Utility in Geneva offering required head as well as hands, heart as well as head, 
fifteen hundred francs for an eSsay on the questions— and conscience and high principle above aU. She was 
‘ Is it .advantageous te a smaU democratic state to grant the daughter oC respectable poor people living in a vil- 
cnconragemrat to fahiilito containing the greatest nUm- lageiu the west of England, She had numerous brotliers 
berofchildtM?’-i--‘IudetSocratiostates^umitedcxtent, and sisters, most of them younger than herself; and at 
by what guaranteeSla it most detiral>le*o surround the the age of sixteen she went but to service. The first , 
reeNritmmt tlfe pbiiifiation; occurring either by natu- situation toe had was that of under-housemaid to; a 
ralisUtioh or by toe estobRstkiinent of fereigners ?’ Thus physician’s family to Bath.' Mary had a certain Some- ' 
philology and polititoiwto present to^ to those tofng about which was attaching. She had herfaidto;; 
lUsposed to enter the arena of dlbbii^on. To Come like other young people: she was giddy, soniewhut hasty | 
backtoour own cbuntiy r itihM heettipijbpbsed to pamt and wiirin in tempm-^she loved a gossip and alaulh 
maps on the walls of the new litoses of pariiammit and dearly-—we baye no doubt she often broke enj^ and i- 
other edifices throughout tha Ububtoy, to pWtos t but, as we have said, she had a certain , setoer 

interest and instFUet the pubfifc- These be thing about her whibh was oftecAtHg,: No one shb Ihfed 

. astronomicnl and phyvteal, as well «s g^t^phical. and with liked to part with hfiti .^^his mnet&tag wa beli^^ 
tons widen the sources of informatton to toe to hare heed an affectionS;^ ^Ispctlttibn. Site 

cSrtent, The idea is not a bad one i perhaps some of never seemed to thtoK of hersdf first, or ; to atndy her 
our Mcchtoito’Institnfes will act upon it;" Mr Barlow’s own oonvenienoe. Her life was A octant series of 
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and nnconacioiiii aacriflcM fbr the gobd of 
thbis ahc lived with-^miatresi,' cbUdren, Mow. 

' serTante. waa lso gra^t wonder tfaaf Mary waa liked 
—that no 01 ^ wiahed to part from her. Por uahy years 
aim received stnalit wages, thoii(di ehe had « great deal 
of work to do j but the had that blessed atchypfy of a 
contented spirit, which turned the copper of life into 
gold, and by virtde of which she believed the Wages she 
received to be entmgh, and the work she did not too 
iuneh for her. Yet Mary Oonld not hoait of extraor¬ 
dinary physical strength; on the contrary, she had not 
a stroog constitUtlOh, and she sufrered a great deal of 
pain in the course of her life. Bat her gay, active spirit 
carried her aloft over ill hesltli: she set about her work 
like a lurk, and throuMi more than many a stronger 
but less willing person. For sevehteen years she lived 
in the service of various branches of the same family. 

, When I first saw her, she had just left Some people 
belonging to this family, with Whom she had lived seven 
or ei^t years. They had brought her to London with 
them. Mr D—-? was an artist, and lived at Brompton. 
When, from a scrieS' of misfortunes, her master and mis¬ 
tress gave up housekeeping, and were obliged to part 
Witli Mary; she had not to seek fbr a place. Several 
small families in the neighbourhoeid were anxious to 
engage her, for her good qualities bad got abroad. Her 
generous devotion to the IJ——s—lier utter self-forget- 
fnlness—her efforts to help them in her humble way— 
were things whispered about and eommented upon by 
charwomen, washerwomen, tradespeople, and servants in 
tlie neighbourhood; so that Mary was able to choose a 
place for herself. She made a gnod choice when she 
selected that of our Mend Mrs Campbell; for though 
she h«id plenty to do there, she was allowed to do it in 
her own way, and ^ya8 esteemed and thoroughly trusted 
as she deserved to be. When she had been with the 
Campbdls about two years, we went to visit them one 
Christmas, and soon became aware of Mary’s many good 
points as a servant We heard many touching little 
stories about her strong attachment to her former em. 
ployers, especially the D-—s. We also saw evidences 
of this. Once we peeped into her bedroom in the attic, 
and saw its walls adorned with unfinished oil-paintings 
and drawings, which she had saved from thg wreck of 
her late master’s studio. 'Ihese she valued so highly, 
that she would part with them for no money. She had 
acquired some little knowledge of art in her former ser¬ 
vice, and always gave her opinion (if asked) concerning 
any drawing which Miss Campbell or Miss Georgy 
might be occupied with. She always considered herself 
as one of tlie family, and took care of everything in the 
house as if it were her qwn. There was one thing 
which some mistresses might not have approved in 
Mary: she had a great many visitors. Poor women 
and young girls, who Uved in the lane at the end of 
which the Camphells’ house and the house which had 
been the I)——s’ were situated—came to see Mary. 
They bad known her for eight years, and they could 
not keep from imr. When the Campbells knew Who ati 
these visitors were, they raised no objection to the in¬ 
tercourse. The bouse was in a retlM, out-of-the-way 
:pace, and it would have lieen impossible for a cheery, 
social creature like Mary, to live withbut keeptug up 
her friendships and aeqaaintaheeships. Besid^ these 
friends and acquaintances always lent a hand in what¬ 
ever work was going; forward in the kitchen wliiiil thOy 
talked, and they, upon the whede, hindered Mary very 
little. 

Although .Msd^ BteeiVed veiry good wages while she 
lived with the Campbells; T him stony' to ito; she could 
not be prevailed npon jtei 'bogih -to % ^ a IMe money. 

‘ How could she,' as she Saidi * when there werejpo nimsy 
to hOlp?’ She never neglqctodKiw owb fiunily> but iwiit 
ff^kt pwt of her earnibgi^^; Widowed mother, and 
"**0 iui'iieed.:; Then amoog her cirole 
** Compton there were several whom she 

aishM||^ bad times wiih a few shillings jVotu her little 
etop^TLB toese way# her monty wept as soon Os; and 


tometimes before, it became due; and at lastM;# Camp¬ 
bell adopted the plan of keeping Mary’s money for her, 
as ahO. could not keep it for herself. 

Luring our visit that Christmas we were fortunate 
enough to become the witness of an act so cbaracteristic 
of Mary Gray, so beautiful in itself, and so honourable 
to htticmin nature, that it has seemed to ns a duty to 
record tti We saw the treat she gave herself on her 
birthday s her thirty-fourth or thirty-fifth, we believe. 
She was just the sort of person to think a great deal 
alfout birthdays and feastdays. We don’t, think cold- 
hearted, calculating, or very saving people ever c,aro 
about these things; bnt Mary Gray did. She was always 
glad of any excuse for making a present, or giving a 
treat to others. We saw that Very Christmas the large 
parcel she sent down into the country to her relations; 
the warm shawl for her sister, the flanuel and the buttle 
of gin for her old mother, the plums and currants for a 
Christmas-pudding, the old gowns to be made up for 
little nieces, tlie two little books for the nephew of seven 
years old, who could read * quite beautiful.’ And verily 
she had her reward. Indeed she had a twofold reward; 
for she not only had the great pleasure of sending her 
parcel home, but she had that other pleasure—the proof 
tliat she had been thought of tliere; for the very day 
that she despatched her present, she received a hamper 
from tliat dear home. There was a bottle of elderwine 
and a bottle of cider, both Aome-made; and there were 
I abundance of applies—liome-growth too; and there was 
a large cake,’ and other trifles, over which Mary’s tears 
' of delight fell. All these things were partaken of in 
the parlour; for, ns wo said before, Mary was one of the 
family, and everybody in the house rejoiced when she 
rejoiced, and ate her good things accordingly, to her 
immense satisfaction. She would have been deeply 
mortified if we had spared her cake and apples. 

One morning Miss Campbell said to us, ‘ Mary ’s birth¬ 
day is next week. She always has a holiday on that 
day; and this time she says that she means to give 
herself a regular good treat. Now what do you sup¬ 
pose this treat is to bo? ’ 

* As she is fond of gaiety, perhaps she is going to the 
theatre?’ 

* No. Guess again.’ 

‘ Perhaps she is going to begin a course of prudent 
saving, and will put every farthing she possesses in a 
savings’bank?’ 

Miss Campbell laughed, as if that were about the last 
thing Mary would be likely to do. 

‘Perhaps,’ suggested I, ‘she means to go and see her 
friends in the country?’ 

‘ No; she has sent them too much money to be able 
to affoM that. But she has saved all her Christmas- 
boxes, and thin is her notion of the pleasantest way of 
spending the money: She always has intended to give 
herself a regular treat, she says, and now she means to 
do it And this treat is to give a grand tea, and a 
good game at snapdragon, to all the poor children in the 
lane.’ 

* It is a ttiotuand pities Mary is hot a rich lady I ’ we 
exclaimed- 

; * I do not think so,’ said Miss Campbell; ‘ and I don’t 
think the children in our lane will think so. They will 
enjoy ttieins<4ves moite at Mary’s tearparty, I am sure, 
ihaia at any ^Ibrtainment girgh them by a Lady Boun- 
thq ptkish. Thqy sdl Idve Mary, and stio loves 
thefo; ^ AA’d you may be sure^^^^^ there will he no lack 
^ kfod aympiatoislsg friends in. her biVn dasa who will 
ftjrSrsrd her wishes in every way.' 

*1 suppose you and your mamma wih really pay tlie 
cost iff the feast ?’ :we said ; arid were glad to receive 
the Mooring reply i—* Oh not that would bo to deprive 
ifis^ of hs« hre pleasu her own ehter- 

ts^nmtenis we shall do nothing towards it. Maty must 
lifekhBd^idredofber'j^t.lianiy-^enerfflii^.’.:, 

U our readers could hsresem> Marrs happiness while 
pricing for her -ihey w^ with-us in 

thiflirng tout tlrere were fow wonmtt ,in th^ kiiiigdom 
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thread Muo and black anH light and reed in short the 
coulers coinman soiight-r-thcy are almost rendered hoias- 
loss by the wathowarks destroying them and all other 
things wenten’s neaddtes and thenibles salts and seiiey 
and sofron and cloves and oinaman mcreo and rubarb 
and salt peter and< limhrech and oiit beard an<^ shirt 
buttons and salt batter—I had jnst now a kitt from the 
country all destroyed and ivory hWk and .bain black Vitrei 
and ink glasses and writing pens dails from Jaums sorted 
to single pnmjM of all kinds DD and D plenchcns and 
single door and cloat and large and smaller and doable 
and single pump and tow kinds of eart Hails. I forgot in 
kst apet. oatechesims ballamctio bariy for the pot sat 
for dalKe huse yellow oker vinegar alyes and black an^ 
gray and other coulers coffea cords and chalk weght pens 
and ];>eper sorted all my weghts for weigiiiog goods dOs- 
troied and metle weghts for woing mnoh hurt 3 stoups for 
measuring the vinegar destroied 1 mutchken 1 gill 1 half 
gill my oil raeasnres destroied several boxes destroied and 
burnt that I had a pretty barley box ..and tliimblc ladle for 
taking out and several boxes holding reset and brimstone 
and sulphur and other things candles but not many of 
them at present alyes sold flour bread more than this <10 
years had asortment of lofe and bisket and jienny lofs in 
short aU hinds sold by mo destroied and kcal seed as 1 
sell plants had a good and bees wax and mustard and 
brass wair and Ashing hooks and fiddle-strings and pip 
clay and heron butter and barer blue and white mustard 
seed and worm pouders thci-e is a few artickles added 
more than before that my wife and me reminded but not 
many and 12 forks and knives in a liarrel in the shop 
among some seed to keep them from rusting—now what 
my wife and mu sold summer and winter gill and jiim 
and presarved berrys of kinds and marmot there was 
marliuet mead Icatly she sold the gilUat 2a 6d per Ib 
rainat la 3d niarlmet at 2s per lb wUieh in all L.o ster¬ 
ling might be a niotbret calkelation and these artickles 
and heny was much husc for the puhliek and now cannot 
be sold being destroied and several of my wifes cloath 
sinoo the inventory taking found to he much hurt attested 
by Buichabt 

‘ There was fl fulls suStiied in the house next the shop 
Ufion the south side and all dead—6 dukes and 2 hens and 
one cock to the great surpres of all that suad it and a 
groat deal of our honseld things much hort by the smock 

which Mr-and others scad and dyd siclk—and my wife 

and tonanent cleaning them and sorting them. W B’ 

ORtetn OF PCBLIC WASHHOUSES. ' 

It originated not with one of the piiilosophers, but with 
tlie humble wife of a labouring man in a small house in ouo 
of the back streets of laverpool, who, during the cholera, 
olFoi-ed tius use of her back kitchen and copper to her 
neighbours. It was there that the first idea of this 
great institution was formed. This poor woman found 
that during the cholora thei'O was great suffering from 
the constant ncoessity of the change of clothing for 
patients, and she gave the use of her back kitchen to 
her neighhouys, and this plan went on for years, till it 
became constantly used by some eighty-five families. 
Borne contrihations were given to the poor woman to¬ 
wards keeping open her kitchen by a tiodies’ District Visit¬ 
ing Association, and the ]^ople who came thankfully paid 
a penny a time for the faeilitics that were afforded them. 
Well, inquiry was made os to the working of thit and the 
result was such as to induce tho corporation of Liverpool 
to tliiuk that they could do nothing better for the con- 
vehienee and comfort—ay, and along'witli other measures, 
the moral improvement—of their fcllow-citirens, than by 
erecting, which they did, public baths and washhouses on 
a large scale. They peotod two establishments, which 
coat L,1},QQ0, and their example was foUpwed. in Londou 
and eilsewhere; and now the bathers and washers are to 
bo reckoned not liy hundreds,but by thousands; and the 
articles washed nOt by thousands^ tat by millions. And 
this is a scheme founded by the labomdng-classes—oiloptcd 
by ttam in silence and ,uWurity for years, and at last 
talson up in Liverpool s^'Lcndoh by thej^ple end by 
the legislature.—Afird AViWow’s gpaach at « ncHie meetitiu 
in PlyMoalfi, . ■ ' 

. DBATH OF B^KK’8 OHLV SON. \ . 

_ Burke’s SOU, upon whom his father has conferred, somor 
thing of Ins own celebrity, heard his parents sobbing in an- 
Otuec room at the prospect of an event they Knew to be 


inevitable. He rose from his bed, joined his illustrious 
father, and endeavoured to engage him in a chi^orfnl con¬ 
versation. Bnrke oontinned silent, choked with grief. Ills 
son again made an effort to console him. ‘ I am under no 
terror,’ lie said; ‘ I feel myself bettor, and in spirits, and 
yet my heaxt flutters I know not why. Pray talk to me, 
sir! talk of religion, talk of morality, talk, if you will, of 
indifferef^ subjects.’ Here a noise attracted his notice, 
and ho ekelaimed, ‘ Docs it rain ? No; it is the rustling of 
tho wind through the trees.’ 'file whistling of tho wind 
and tlie waving of tho trees brought Milton’s majestic lines 
to his mind, and he repeated them with uncommon grace 
and effect— 

‘ His praise, yo winds, that from four quarters blow, 

Ilreatlic suft or loud ; and wavo four tups, yo pines; 

With every plimt, in sign of worship wave !• 

A second time ho took up the sublime and melodious 
strain, and accompanying the action to tbu word, waved 
his own hand in token of worship, and sank into the arms 
of his father—a corpse 1 Not a sensation told him that in 
an instant he would stand in the presence of tho Creator, to 
whom his body was bent in homago, and whose praises still 
resounded from his lips.— Qitarlertt/ lieview. 


'rHE FIRE OP DRIFT-WOOD. 
fTho following pleoe Is from a volume of genuino poetry jimt 
puMished at Boston, Tlnlteii States, entitled ‘ 'file Seaside aud lUu 
Fireside.' By Henry Wadsworth bongfellow 

Wr sat within the farm-house nid. 

Whose windows, looking o'er the bay, 

Oavc to the sea-breeze, diunp and cold. 

An easy entrance night and day. 

Not far away we saw tho port— 

The strange, old-fasiiioued, silent town—< 

The lighthouse—the dismantled fort— 

The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 

We sat and talked until the night, 

Usscending, illlod tlie little room ; 

Our faces fad^ from the sight. 

Our voices only broke the gloom. 

We spake of many n vanished scene. 

Of what we once hod thought and said, 

Of what bad been, and might have been. 

And who was changed, and who was dead; 

And all that fills the hearts of friends. 

When lirst they feel, with scorct pain. 

Their lives thenceforth have aeparatu ends, 

And never can bo one again; 

The first slight swerving of the heart, 

That words are powerless to express, 

And leave it still unsaid in part, 

Or say it in too great excess. 

The very tones in wbiOh we sjiako 
Had something stnmge, I could hut mark | 

The loaves of memory seemed to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark. 

Oft died the words upon our Ups, 

As suddenly from out the fire. 

Built of the wreck of stranded ships, 

: The ilamos would leap, and then expire. 

; And, as their splendour flashed and failed, 

We thought m wrecks njion tlie main— 

Of ships dismasted, that were hailed. 

And sent no answer back again. 

The windows, rattling in their fraInes— 
Thcocean,roaringupthebeBcll— 

The gttgty blast—the bickering flames— 

All mingled vaguely in our speech; 

Hhtil they made themselves a part 
' ' OffancIesfloatingtUroughthobraiu— 

The long-lost ventures of the heart. 

That send BO answers baek again. 

Oh flames that glqwod I oh hearts that yoarneil I 
They were indeed too much akin— 

. The drift-wood fire witheut that burned. 

The thoughts that burned and glowed wltliih. 


Boblislied by W. <fe R.:]CBA»iaan8, High Street, ^iuburgh. Also 
. sold by p. CnAjubKas, ^Argyle Street. Oltisgow; W. fi. Okk, 
‘ Amen Corner, bandon; and J. M'OaASBAS', 31 HTllicr Street, 
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cued from liis perilous situation by some of his fsllow- 
workmes! The naU which had been the instrument of 
this marrcllous preserTation of course became an ob¬ 
ject of curiosity to visitons. 

The last thing 1 need to obsbtre respecting tits High 
Loyel Bridge is its cost. The cdtttract for the stone¬ 
work, piling, and? scaffolding, wais L.9S,000} and for the 
iron-work and roadways L,112,000: 1 should supposo the 
whole cost will be little short of a quarter of a million 
of money. The contractors for the hon materials were 
Messrs Hawks, Crawshay, and Sons, whose foundry at 
Gateshead 1 went to see after yisiting the bridge. .Un¬ 
fortunately space will not permit of my describing the 
extent of that large ooncom—^thc smelting of iron, beat¬ 
ing by steam hammers, forging of anchors, and other 
matters of interest to a stranger; neither ne^ 1 speak of 
the process of making chain cables, a work which requires 
great nicety, for the safety of a ship depends on the per¬ 
fect soundness of every link. At another establishment 
—that of the Messrs Armstrong, which is a model of 
order and neatness—I bad the satisfaction of seeing the 
manufacture of hydraulic engines.' These work like 
steam-engines; but instead of steam, the agent of motion 
is only cold water, and no fuel or firo is needed. A pipe 
of water is led from a height, and that is all. The engine" 
I saw making was intended for pumping water from the 
extensive lani-mines of Mr Beaumont at Alleuheiids, 
which I. visited on the occasion of a former trip into 
Northumberland. The invention of the hydraulic-work¬ 
ing ongjne is one of the most surprising things of the sge; 
and by and by the machine will come into uso wherever 
a pipe of water cati bo led from an adjoining height. At 
the quays of Newcastle ships are loaded and unloaded by 
cranes which are operated on at no expense by this new 
demonstration of power. 

But I must hurry on. My visit to Sunderland opene<l 
up a fresh scene of industry, brought ino in contact with 
many intelligent minds, and revealed to me much kindli¬ 
ness of feeling. Sunderland is situated at the mouth of 
the river Wear, and by means of new docks and other, 
wise, is growing up to bo one of the greatest seaports on 
the east coast of England. Already a greater number 
of vessels are built by it than any other port in Britain, 
or in the world; nor, from all accounts, is the port likely 
to lose its trade of ship-building, as some of its irrha- 
bitants feared, by the abolition of the navigation laws. 
The commissioners of the Wear and its port having 
placed a barge at ray disposal, to visit what seemed inte¬ 
resting, I had the pleasaro of being rowed a mile or two 
up the river, passing in our course underneath the lofty 
•iron bridge of a single arch of 237 feet span, for which 
Sunderland has long been celebrated. On both banks 
were abundant signs of activity. The eye everywhere en¬ 
countered staitbs for shipment of coal, and ship-huildiug 
yards, in which stood on the stocks, ready for launching, 
as many as ninety-three vessels of different sizes; one a 
beautiful vessel intended for the Bast India trade, and 
which, when finished, would he worth twenty thousand 
pounds. The idea that the energetic ship-buJlaers of this 
eld -establisiied msjft of naval architecture were .to be 
swamped by the meagre ..skill and capital of foreign states 
.seem^ to me too absurd over to have been seriously en- 
tertainedi' - ■ • 


Wear, from which they are in the first place to lj5 entered; 
but afterwords a second entrance, as 1 understand, is to 
be formed at the further extremity of the docks, so ns to 
avoid the bar at the mouth of the river. The site of 
these great works is an excavation from the sea-beach— 
land, as it were, stolen from the domains of Ocean, This 
kind of a^uisition is, however, perhaps less unusual than 
the ingenious plan resorted to by Mr Alurray for forming 
a new beach on which the waves may lash themselves 
at 'will beyond the outer Ime of wall. It was a day of 
bitterly-piercing wind as our party tramped along the 
rough Olid newly- formed shore, the white foam of the 
angry billows careering like snow-drift, and mingling 
with the Showers of dry sand which drove at every step 
in our faces. To fix the surging sands to the spot, Mr 
Mixnray has run out at intervals low inills or barricades, 
which being at right angles to the beach, the tide at 
each recessleaves an accamulating deposit; and thus gra¬ 
dually dry land is formed of a sufficient breadth to make 
an outer quay and roadway. The great dock, slieltered 
by these exterior defences, measures upwards of eighlcen 
acres, and will accommodate 253 sail of vessels: most of 
these will he colliers; and to enable them to ship their 
cargoes with despatch, staiths—^a kind of scaffidding 
projected over the holds of vessels, in connexion wiili 
railways from the pits—will be erected along the quays for 
the acoommodatibn of wagons. The estimated expeuso of 
the docks is L.275,000, a sura not unworthily spoilt on so 
useful an undertaking; hut in the mode of raising which 
by Mr Iludfon, in connection with the York, Newcasllo, 
and Berwick Railway Company’s affairs, there lias unfor¬ 
tunately been too much to lament and coiideiiiii. Pity 
that the achiovements of modern art should be so fre¬ 
quently associated with cupidity merging in sornol.hiiig 
worse. Before quitting the docks, 1 was shown wliat rsm.s|. 
be deemed a real curiosity—a handsome lighthouso of 
stone, 76 feet in height, which, with all its interior fit¬ 
tings, and without the slightest disturbance of parts, was 
removed from its former situation to the extremity of 
the pier—a distance of 120 yards 1 
Sunderland is, properly speaking, two single towns united 
in one. That part of it most distant from the harbour is 
called Bishop-wearinouth; and in this upper section are 
the finer streets and houses. By means of the lofty 
iron bridge across the river, access is now gained to the 
northern side of tho Wear, and the houses here constitute 
a kind of third town, named Moukwearmouth. On this 
side, at no great distance from the north bank of the 
Wear, is situated Monkwearmouth coal-mine, which has 
the reputation of being the deepest pit in the world below 
sea-level. Having been courteously invited to visit thi5 
remarkable mine, the opportunity I thought was too 

f ood to bo lost, and down accordingly 1 went. Before 
esceuding, as is usual for strangers, I went into a 
room in one of the adjoining Cottages, aud there took 
off all my clothes, and equlmed myself in a pitman’s 
dress, with a stick in my hand, and a leathern cap 
on my head, like that of a London coal-hcaver. There 
are ;l^p entrances to the mine—one cabled the down¬ 
cast, ahd the other the upcast shaft; the former being 
employed.for admitting fresh air, and the latter for 
bringing up the used air, along with the smoke of a fire 


is evident from the isur novt making to extend the har¬ 
bour aocommodatiph. ' Formerly the sh^^ wlffiffi visited 
the port lay chiefly Mong the bahks of ^e Wesi^ the 
quayage was partictthiriy Weetive. How all this is to he 
remedied : a series of diimN '** :* letigie scale has just been 
rouipleted. Conducted ever ijlitfe maginificient werki by 
^eir toompliffied engintif, Mumy, had 
^^rtunity of swing them before Hie water ww adteit^ 

: and judging of the amount of labdiw, beriowbd 

. vto their TOUstructiou. Those dock* fbsm a frbntage to 
tho «a, immediately Southward from dSe mbuHi m the 


which attracts it from the various parts of the pit. Those 
two orifiew of the mine, however, arc each employed at 
the same time for raising coal, and around tlieni respec¬ 
tively aro mechaaioaj appliances, with all the bustle of 
rising and riukiiig wagons, and turning out the coal 
which is every moment arriving at the surface. Tho point 
of eirit is not exactly level with the ground. Over the 
aibttth of eat^ pit is erected a species of wooden house; 
and to get down the shaft, we begin by ascending a stair 
te the first storey of this structure, where the wagons 
friwa ^beneath make their appearance through a hole in 
the flooi^, and ate emptied on large sloping sieves or 
scieens, vrhich s^arate the dross from toe coal. The 
fl^r aronnd the orifice is riiealhed in plates of iron, to 
‘Withstand the tear and wear whieli the wheels of tlie 
.wbgous would inflict on the timbers of the .J^lding. 

'The two ^afts are of different deptha The deepest is 
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lliu upc»’ t,wUicl» reaches to 300 fathoms, or 1800 feet, in 
sheer Uescent, The downc^t is much less profound) jbut 
by means of an inclined plane beneath, it :toally reaches 
the same letel. After taking a look of the iewge steam- 
engine which works the apparatus, 1 wa# Snyited to 
descend the upcast shaft) but from its dark abyss there 
rose so fierce a torrent of smoke and onlm, that it seeined 
to me impossible to go into it and lire. Mv fedrs of being 
instantaneously choked only exrated a smile) and all de¬ 
clared that I should scarcely feel the smoke after getting 
fairly into it. But I shrunk from the undertaking as I 
would hare done from going down a chimney in full 
blow; BO I was conducted to the less frightful channel 
presented by the downcast opening. Now let me de¬ 
scribe the way of descending, whidi is very different from 
what is ]>ractised in Scotland, where a bucket dangling at 
the end of a rope is the usual and fiir from agreeable 
a)iparatus; but even in some parts of England the 
irii[)rovcd method is not yet introduced. The shaft 
.at Monkvrearmouth is provided from the bottom to the 
tup with posts of wood fixed on two opposite sides. 
'I’liese ))osts, called ‘guides,’ may be said to be a kind of 
railway, against which tho apparatus for lifting the coal! 
.sniuoihly glides, to keep it steady. The lifting appara¬ 
tus, styled the‘cage,’ is like a set of shelves of several 
tiers, strongly held together with iron, and is suspended hy 
a. ropo from the pulleys of tho engine. On being pulled to 
tbe top, it rests for a moment while the first shelf is level 
with tlie mouth of the pit—that is, level with,the orifice in 
the iron-clad floor above-mentioned—and during this mo¬ 
ment a w.agun is drawn from it to be ei^ptied; next rises 
ihe second slielf to deliver its wagon; and then the third. 
Now being cleared, the wagons are, one after tho other, 
nin back, each with a clang being fixed in its crib, and 
iheu down goes the whole out of sight. No language can 
picture the amaring rapidity with which all this is gone 
through, there being, as it would seem from long practice,' 
lint a single meveiuent which does not tell. The whole 
thing is like a piece of jugglery. But this is England’s 
gi eatness. Every man knows what he has to do, and does 
it well. And then let it be remembered that to these 
rapid movements the Bteam-eugine keeps exact time; 
the attendant on that mighty force keeping his eye on 
certain admonitory bells and hammers which tap in a 
particular kind of way in obedience to tho pulls of the 
workmen at the top and bottom of the pit. By a certain 
signal, for example, ha knows when visitors or pitmen 
arc coming up, and they are accordingly hoisted with 
more gentleness than would he a load of coal. Before 
clcscendiug, I may notice another precaution which is 
adopted. The beams fixed in the Bheft are now rendered 
serviceable in case of accidental breakages of tho rope. 
Formerly, when the rope broke, the apparatus was dashed 
to the bottom. In the year 1848, os many as oighty-nine 
jiersons were killed in England and Wales from this 
cause alone. Thanks to tho genius of Mr Edward Pour- 
drinier (son of the ill-requited inventor of the paper- 
making machine), a process has been discovered, and is 
coming into use, by which deaths from breakage ^ ropes 
iicod no longer take place. The invention is kimple. 
On the top of the cage there is fixed an apparatus of 
iron clasps, held tip in such a ihahuer by the rope as 
not. to touch the side-posts. Should tbe rope break, 
the clasps are instantly dismigaged, and projecting be¬ 
yond the edge of the cage, are forced agaimst tho posts. 
By this jamming, the cj^e is held fast at thie point where 
it happens to be^ add there it mnaihs suspended till 
succour is afforded. As the cage with, its contents weighs 
about two and a-half tons, we may judge of the degree 
of power exerted by the apparatus iii ^attelng the gtude- 
posfo, and saving the whole front destruction. This in¬ 
genious application of Mr Fourdrinier is the subjecl of a 
patent, and I was glad to leartt that it has been exten¬ 
sively adopted in the coal-mfoing distrlajis of I&gland. 

With these preliminary explimrions to ahOiW that the 
descent into a coal-pit is no longer so ha^tdcttk art enter¬ 
prise as one would be inermed to imagtne, Vfo ihay be 
permitted tO: go down. There were ^ur of us—a ton- 
fidential. viewer or overseer, with two assistants, and 


myself. Each clambered into a wagon just emptied oi its 
contents, and sat down orcuchingly with tho knees nearly 
to the face. In my wagon the viewer also packed him¬ 
self, holding in his hand a Davt/y or, more properly, a 
Cfanny—a safety-lamp of an improvM kind, invented by 
the lato Dr Ueid Clanny of gunderUnd,* by which we 
bad a little light. The live cargo being made up—-each 
wa^n pushed into its shelf on the cage—down the whole 
Swiftly and smoothly Went into the abyss. The motion, 
contrary to my expectation, was not unpleasant; and 
what seemed odd, the sensation wag that of going upward 
instead of downward. There was, however, little time for 
reflection, for we were speedily at the bottom of the shaft, 
where we were received and disengaged by the dusky 
figures in attendance. On gaining my feet, tho pbvee in 
which we had arrived did not appear by any means dismal. 
We were at the end of a long gallery, which was white¬ 
washed, and lighted with gas—a sort of Thames Tunnel on 
a rude scale, stretching away into the bowels of the earth. 
Gas in these subterranean regions was somewhat unex¬ 
pected ; hut I experienced still greater surprise on being 
conducted by a ladder down into a dungeon-looking 
place, and there shown a gas-manufactory, with a fur¬ 
nace, retorts, and gasometer in full operation. ‘ How does 
the smoko of the fire escape I ’ ‘Como this way, and 

take care of your feet—^hoid by me,’ said Mr B-, luy 

obliging conductor, as ho led me into a further gulf of 
darkness. A door was here cautiously opened—tho rush 
as of a whirlwind was heard—and stooping forwai-d, we 
looked into the great upcast shaft, the channel of uni¬ 
versal exit, in which torrents of smoke asccndeil with a 
fury that would almost have driven us before it to the 
upper world. 

We now proceeded along the gallery or tunnel, which, 
as has been said, was well lighted with gas, encountering 
as we advanced trains of coal wagons, drawn on a railway 
by horses under the guidance of boys, on their way to 
tbe shaft. Here and there water dropped from the roof, 
which was for the most part boarded, and the footing was 
not so bad as T had expected. The tunnel, however, was 
rather confined in point of width, so that when a train 
came rattling upon us, we were constrained to stand 
pretty closely up to the side, to avoid being run over. The 
sped^le of horses at work in such a situation inspired 
sorrowful feelings. The poor creatures may bo said to be 
condemned to toil for life under^ouud—never more to 
see and enjoy the cheerful light of day. One of the horses 
was white, but drudgery had smeared it with culm and. 
dirt, and I somehow felt more for it than the others. Yet 
mr compassion was said to be thrown away: these horses, 
like Canning’s knife-grinder, had really no tale of woes to 
tell. There were sixty of them altogether in tbe mine, 
and as all were in good condition, it was logically argued 
that they did not pine for a-ant of sunlight. Fresli pro- 
vender and water are brought regularly down to them; 
and to give me an idea of their comforts, I was taken 
into their stable, which is a larp excavation in the side 
of the tunnel, fitted up with stalls and other conveniences. 


* Tits Davy lamp has 7S4 meshes in the wire-gauee eylinder in 
tho square Inch, and it hsa ion; been known that, if tho meshes 
woroof a moreopen texture, fw the purpose Of giving a more suit¬ 
able light, exptoidons in coal-minea would he even more frequent 
than heretofore. Again, if the meshes in the Davy were suiaJIer, 
so as to afford more safety to the miner, the Ught of course would 
be so insignificant that' no pitman Would attempt to work with 
such a lainj^ , It is a ourious faat,that the ahovo-nientioncd incon- 
venienccs are happOy obviated in the conetnietinn of the Clanny 
lamp; for la the litter are from ^ to ISSfi meshes in the square 
tnoh, through which ait for combustion passes dowurardr. tot 
safa|^. Uiiroughthemesh«s within the whole depth of .a very Diitik 
cylinder; by this arrangement, from soientfSd dtacovery, tbe 
atmcqpheiSe air, when' mixed With iire-danip at tho exploding 
point, la rendciWd innoxious, being greatly expanded, and the 
if aine of. the oflTampeontinaes longer than in that of tiie Davy, 
and in )^rfeot safety, rut^ly indicating, through the ^astCyllhasr, 
any change ha resp^t to the fiiW;de4hp contained ia the atmo¬ 
sphere of the coal-mine. From thaflaina of the o|l bimp being sur¬ 
rounded by the gtess #bbtder, ny:hlbiitt oVatreng a air at 

the exidcdlng point oait reach tike 8aitt& nier mm tile i^tmen light 
their pipeaat tbefiame) besides, the Otannyiiiniip:{gives out iTOm 
four or five times mt» fight than jOm Davy.-JSretswsJfcVoeraeH, 
Aprttt.im. 
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Some of tbe boracs, I was told, had been ten years in the 
mine, and of course had become quite used tp a subter- 
raneau life. It seems that after a time their sight 
becomes impaired, and if taken to the surface, some days 
would elapse before«.they regained the. natural pO|[cr of 
Tisioii. 

After inepecting the ftable, ire prepared to descend the 
inclined plane. Id a small apartment, fitted up with a 
couple of forms, and jocularly called the ‘parlour,’ we all 
stripped outseWes of jackets imd other garments, and 
stoDd equipped only ip a woollen shirt and blue woollen 
drawers. _ My conduetors laid aside their neckcloths. 
Thus as lightly dressed os possible, and each with a tah 

_-i?_J-s. _l-!_ 1_1_ 


at a conBiderable speeds*—the moTing power being a 
rope oyer ppUeys acted on by the steam-engine above. 
On arriving at the foot of the incline, which is at the full 
depth of 1800 feet, I found things a little more rude 
than in the stage above. There was here no gas, and the 
galleries, branching out in different directions, were ap¬ 
parently more confined. We had got to the level of the 
great seam of coal, and what a l^utiful scam it was! 
About five feet thick, it glittered a continuous mass like 
a wall bn each side, and was to all appearance horizontal, 
and therefore coinparatively easy of excavation. Aloug 
the principal route towards the workings we bent our 
way, and walked altogether a distence of perhaps the 
third of a mile, the channel always getting more confined, 
and the heat becoming the greater the further we ad¬ 
vanced. Yet at this depth, such was the excellence of 
the ventilation, that there was nothing to complain of 
as respects breathing. The only Biing unpleasant was 
the necessity for walKing in a stooping posture, to avoid 
knocks on the head by the incumbent roof. The road, be 
it observed, woe still a tramway of rails, to facilitate the 
exit of the loaded wagons, in these recesses are not 
drawn by horses, but pushed along by men. Soon we 
had occasion to see some of these men engaged in 
their laborious duties. They were for the most part 
quite, naked, or at best clothed only in a few inches 
of apron; but aU wore coarse buskins, to protect their 
feet and ankles, and every one of them of course as black 
as a negro. Ileceiving the wagons as they r*ere filled, 
they handed them along from one to another, using a 
degree of muscular exertion which, along with the heat 
and closeness, caused the perspiration to pour down their 
culm-covered skins. Arrived at the spot where the 
wagons were bemg filled, we found two parties of men, 
also the next iking to naked, actively engaged in digging 
the cool from the seain whmh blocked up and terminated 
the pathway. We sat down on a mass of coal just riven 
from its bed, to watch their proceedings. The tempera¬ 
ture, as shown by a thermometer, was 86| degrees—the 
heat of a tropical climate. AU around us was coal. We 
were in the heart of the great seam, which stretches for 
many miles, ahd is apparently inexhaustible—^wondprful 
when conteuiplated as the transformation of a luxuriant 
vegetation which, hundreds of thousands of years ago, had 
fiodrished in the light of dayti^and been aiterwarus sub¬ 
merged beneatli the sands of the ocean Olid calcareous 
deposits—still mote wonderful when contempl^ied as a 
store of the richest fuel prepared and set aside for odr use 
by the hand of a bonnteoas ffrovidence 1 
The seam is not dilScdlt to work. By means of a pidc, 
the coJliete brought down great masses, which crumbled 
into small pieces ni faUing. It was interesting to observe 
that the surface of the seam ctackled and sputtered on 
being newly exposed. The worktdm call this being /fee, 
and it indicates, th^ say, a good coal; When a cm is 
mute, and does not spUttw iidd^ the pick,it jt CotisidmIid 
to be of inferior quaJi^/: :The ; .Ub^ation df oodfined air 
or gases is doubtless tlm caidlw Cf the lAwaoraeaon, While 
seated for a few minutes in one of iBie 

hewers entortamed us trith hSs histew; he daf a miui of 
Mlour, and had absconded from tlarCty in the West 
Indies. Mr e now^ retraced our steps ajdiw the ghlleiksi 
ascended the incluie in a train of wagoas, and fiaidly 
xeaohed the surfiice without uoddent,-Biough to * 


which required some potent ablations before assijtoingour 
ordinary attire. Oui visit had occupied about ttoee 
hours. • 

. This coal-pit may be considered a fair specimen of some 
of the largest mines. In and about it there are employed 
nearly a wousandL people, and every day it sends a thou¬ 
sand tons of coal to the.surface, where they arc immedi¬ 
ately run off in wagons by a tramway to a staith on the 
Wear, and shipped. The excavation of the mine whs a 
matter of great labour and expense. The operation of 
sinking commenced to 1826, and was carried on for ten 
years, at a cost of L.100,000, before the work was crowned 
with su«*ss. The perforation was through a capping of 
nmgnesian limestone, and several beds of coal and strata 
of sandstone were gone through before arriving at the great 
seam, which it was the important object to reach. In the 
course of sinking, various springs wore come upon, which 
gave incalculable trouble.. The most profuse of theso 
springs was one at the depth of three hundred and thirty 
feet, which poured water into the workings at the rate of 
three thousand gallons per minute. This fearful iiitliix 
was kept under by a steam-engino of two hundred horse¬ 
power, and the shaft was made secure by strong metal 
tubing. At present the works do not seem to be trouhied 
with water. I found theifi in most places quite dry—a 
circuuistanoe' rather surprising, as they are considerably 
below the level of the sea, which is only a mile distant, 
and also below the bed of the Wear, which rolls with its 
shipping overhead. Maps of the workings, showing the 
diflerent strata perforate, are kept in the viewer’s office, 
near the mouth of the pit; and from these I traced the 
line of route which we had lately pursued below ground. 
Some fine specimens of fossil Flora, the memorials of an 
ancient era, are preserved by W. Bell, Ksq., one of the 
proprietors of the miue. 

1 could not, it may be supposed, leave this and other 
scenes of industry in the north of England without 
making some inquiry into the social condition of tlie 
working-people. 1 grieve to say that here, as almost 
everywhere else, accounts of mUspent means—iiiteiu- 
perance, and the evils that follow in its train—were much 
top prevalent. One man, a skilled worker in an iron- 
foundry, was pointed out to me as having for years 
received a wage of one ^inea a day, or six guineas a 
week, He haff siient all, mostly on drink, and now was 
reduced to a lower department at a wage of a pound a 
Week- That man, said my conductor, might now have 
occupied a hi^h position if he had behaved himself pro¬ 
perly, On going through a glass-work, various instances 
were mentioned of a similar degree of recklessness; and 
in answer to a question on the subject, the Scotchmen 
employed in the concern were said to bo ‘ just as *ba<l as 
their neighbours,’ One man of different tastes and habits 
was pointed out. He was a Exenchman, dressed in a 
blouso; and at the time ho was blowing glass with a long 
iron rod in his hand. This species of work is higUy paid. 
That Freuchmui, said the foreman of the works, receives 
1j.5, 10s. per week, and he is so clover and so steady, that 
he is'tdteap at that. On inquiring how he spent his earn¬ 
ings,TMsmed that he exercised a reasonable economy, ami 
would jnobably be able to return to his own country with 
considerable savings. IJuch accounts as this are exceedingly 
perplexing. How comes it that we so fiequentlr hear of 
forei^i rroenttives—men whose religion or no-reUgion We 
view With a Mnd of hotror and compassiou—being steady 
in kieiT gefiekil behaviour, while our own countrymen, 
ifi similar .Circumstances, give themselves up to indiil- 
gences of the most despii^ble nature! The problem is only 
exj^jiiable on the gioiuid that in foreigners the qualities 
of fiWts and eef/reyfcct are more commonly exercised and 
dWtelCp^; biit why the cultivation of these qualities is 
less successful among us than in continental Europe, is 
a qu^tlos Which I have not space here to either consider 
fir ihtiiwWr, That there it nothing in the condition of our 
iiiuiibleifii workmen really hostile to elevation of taste, 
iWSaffieieatly evideni, . \^en at Sunderland, I had an 
o^rtUnity of hearing of an instance of self-iraprbvcnieut 
under the iinos^ untoWiWd circumstances. A gentleman" 
Ccmnei^ed With itoe fi^ me to dine with him. 
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• and aftei^diniier he told me his history. He was the son of 
a pitman, and was sent into the mine at nine years of age. 
At first, for a year, he acted as a trapper—that is, a boy 
who keeps a door, and opens and shuts it, to regulate 
the ventilation; for this he received half-a-crowb a week. 
Next he became a putter~that is, a lad who pushes 
along the wagons in the workings; and for this terrible 
drudgery, which, as already mentioned, is done almost in 
a state of nudity, in consequence of the heat, he received 
three shiUings and sixpence a week. He now, when he 
went homo at night, put himself to an evening schooL 
Next, from his steadiness, he was appointed to attend to 
the condition of the rails on which the wagons run in the 
mines ; and for this he got higher wages. He now was 
more intent on educating himself than ever. He saved 
sixpences and shllliiigs from his wages to pay school* 
masters, learnt drawing and mathematics, and finally 
studied the kind of engineering applicable to mines. The 
more he learnt, the more nseful he became. He rose from 
one place of trust to another; and now, said ho, here am 
1 at the head of the concern with a salary of five hundred 
a year! Not only, then, has this person by his own eftbrts, 
iiiidcr Qod’s blessing, raised himself to a position of high 
local trust, but he has gained the world’s esteem, and 
attained no mean eminence as a mining engineer. All 
of course cannot expect to reach anything like such a 
position. But what a different kind of world it would 
be if every one, as a point of duty, would at all events 
try! W. C. 

AN ADVENTURE IN BRfTTANY. 

In 1843 there dwelt at a place called the Roeher- 
k'endu, on the coast of Brittany, and not more than 
ton English miles from the town of St Malo, a man 
of the name of I’ierre Dupont, with his famUy, con¬ 
sisting of his wife, his mother, and one child. Pierre Du¬ 
pont was half fisher, half farmer: propi-i^faiw not only 
of the cockleshell in which he, in favourable weather, 
ventured a few miles to sea in quest of sucli prey as the 
teeming waters were disposed to yield without too great 
a reqairement of skill and trouble, but of between three 
and four aures of middling land, cultivated in accord¬ 
ance with the wisdom of his ancestors. MaJtro Pierre 
was not, it will be readily understood, over rich; still, 
as he had but one child, and as his wife Jeannette, a 
pretty Grandillaisc, was a iiiodel of thtift and industry, 
honest Pierre contrived, by scratrdiing his land, and 
skimming the seas within easy reach, not only to keep 
the wolf from the door, but to maintain a very comfort¬ 
able m&aage ; and on his wife’s, his mother’s, or his 
own ymr file, to display a qhantity of silver spoons, 
forks, &c. those indispensable adjuncts of the most 
modest XYench Um ftre. that never failed to awaken the 
admiration, if it did excite the envy, of the guests 
bidden to thoW sim^ic festivals. Altogether, Jeannette 
had little to complain of in her helpmate, save when thq 
too prodigal waters Toaded bis boat with to great an 
abundance of fish, that it could not be disposed of jn^tlie 
village about three miles distant from the . :J^bcr- 
Fundu, and he had consequently to niakO a jotumey or 
a Voyage to St Malo With his finny treasure, an expwdi-; 
tion which never failed, according to Jeannette, tu de¬ 
moralise him' fur several daya afb^watds, 'However 
early he set out in Uie inorning, he never retuirned tilt 
very late nt night, sometimes not till tto hext morning; 
and there was always a oonfh^bn Iq hit accounts with 
reference to s^es and mependiture-^or jeannette, like 
the great majority of French housewives, was keeper 
of the privy purse—which nothing ; bu| a very liberal 
discount for wine-shop disbursements cdiiU in any way 
balance or explain, .. : 

Upon one of these dangerous errandk Vas once 
mote departed, accompanied by JegO C!f|ltM, hii assist¬ 
ant bath by land and sea, whose IquBsh i^yneiW a 
into the oon 8 cription--to which honoijr Ms 
years would in a few weeks eiiHtle hitn-^wow, t^re 
could he iK^e doubt, speedily eradicate: The St Malo 
market haih^ned to be very pobtly supj^ied nn tills 


particular day, and I^ierre Dupont’s cartload of rare and 
valimble fish was rapidly disposed of at a very high 
price, to his own great satisfaction and the huge admi¬ 
ration of Jean Collas, who had seldom before seen so 
much coined money in one person’s possession. . 

‘ Ah qa, Jean Collas,’ chuckled Pierre, as he pouched 
the money for the Inst basketful. VVoila qui va pus 
mal. liu bonne femme doit £tro contente, n’est ce 
pas?’ 

Jean Collas replied with a gesture significative of his 
very decided impression that a woman that would Wot 
be satisfied with a canvas bag full of five-franc pieces 
like that must be a very unreasonabte woman indeed:, 

The cares of the day, as Pierw# rashly concluded, over 
much earlier than he had anticipated, be consulted with 
Jean as to the advisability of taking a petit verre before 
or after dinner. There was so much to be said on both 
sides of this important jiroposition, that Jean and his 
master found themselves practically deciding it in a 
favourite cabaret before they had properly commenced 
the discussion, which, in the presence of the/ait aecompli, 
they therefore very wisely adjourned to a fiiture day. 

‘ A ta sante, Jean OoUas.’ 

* A vous, Maitre Pierre. Pami mais e’est hon 9 a! ’ 

They had not been unobserved by certain men un¬ 
usually quick at arriving at uttexpected solutions of diffi¬ 
cult problems, es{)ecially in matters relating to the laws 
which govern and regulate the possession of property, 
and who, by a rule'of arithmetic peculiar to themselves, 
had already reached the conclusion—that, given a bag 
of five-franc pieces in the possession of two rustics of 
vinous propensities, a certain desirable result might, by 
a very simple process in subtraction, be quickly and 
easily obtained. 

The politeness, the frank generosity, the caressing 
manners of the three gentlemen who entered the Pomme 
d’Ora few minutes after theui, powerfully e.xcited the 
sympathies of Pierre Dupont and Jean Collas. They 
were invited to join the new-comers over a bottle of 
wine in a private room; and when there, the friendship 
of their entertainers rapidly increased in warmtii and 
intensity. Not a sou would they permit Dupont to pay: 
they were just returned from Algeria, and their hearts 
were brimful of love for all Frenchmen. Pierre and 
Jean listened with avidity to the marvellous cam¬ 
paigns against the Arabs in which their friends 
had participated, and dra'uk bumper after bumper to 
the confusion of Abd-el-Kader, and the glory and 
success of the French marshals and generals who had 
shed new lustre on the brilliant tricolor. Dupont, 
modest man as he might he, was still too much a 
Frenchman to permit himself to be totally eclipsed by 
the blaze of eloquence and valour which had so unex¬ 
pectedly burst upon him, and he recounted with much 
spirit and comiuacency the various items by virtue of 
which he claimed respect and consideration from man¬ 
kind: his farm, his fishing-vessel and apparatus, the 
quantity of argenta-h he had inherited and purchased, 
his pretty Jeannette, we|e all careihJiy enumerated for 
tee admiraflSn of Ms companions, who, to do them 
justice, listened with a touching interest , to all he said 
as long aphe coiddmake hitnsrif intee least intelligible. 
When teat point was peat, as it ultimately was in tee 
case of bote'master and man, they considerately advised 
their going to bed,: and-not attempting to reach the 
Rbeher-Fendu rill the following morning. This friendly 
qoUnsel being taciriy agreed ..to, the attentive kindness 
of Bid gentlemett went so far as to see tliem bote sS^b’ 
m bed, after Iwvitig.iBrit insisted to undress teem; ana 
teen,. with a ji^ibqs * Ao plaisirll,. their excellent 

frieods left themte teelf 

How Ibngjtee unfortunate pair of sunpletons slixm- 
heired teey had no accurate means of tilting-, but teey 
wej^e at length roused ftom imeiiiyi teveiwh rieep by 

the rude sbokiug gml sAouring a number of gen¬ 
darmes who had virited tee Pomme d!Or in quest of 
the very gentlemen by whom titer had been so liberally 
entertained: 
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‘ What Iiave you done with Wie fellows you hare been 
drinking with all day?’ demanded one of the ofiScials 
in an imperious tone. 

■riait-il?’ raurroured Pierre but half awake, And 
rubbing his eye% yrhicb he twisted alternately in the 
direction of the astounding scene before him ana Jean 
CoUas’bewildered conntenancew ‘ Plait'il?’ 

‘ And your mon^?’ cried another of the officers, lift* 
ing up a pair of trousers, of whic^ tbe pockets bad been 
turned inside out, on t^ end of his cane, ' what has 
become of that ?’ 

Phceyes of Pierre dilated to their extremest width 
as the appalling spoctade met his view. ‘ Vois-tu pA 
Jean Couaa?’ ho exduimed, but without turning his 
gaze from the ftacinatbg exhibition. ‘ Mais, TOilk du 
serieu%co me semblet’ '' 

Seribns indeed; and still greater loss and peril fo be 
apprehended if the opinion of the officers, after he had 
told his story, mwht bo trusted. Active measures were 
instantly resolved upon; a swift conveyance was imme¬ 
diately procured, and Pierre and Jean, accompanied by 
two gendarmes, were aoou off to the Bocher-Eendu, 
whither 1 must, with the reader’Stleave, for a few hours 
precede them. 

The sulti^ Bummer day was rapidly drawing to a 
close, and still no sign of Pierre and bis cart met tlie 
anxious gaze of his wife as, her household work long 
since accomplished, she sat at her opened door looking 
out upon the road to St Malo. He had set out very 
early, and should long since have rrtumed; where 
could the weak promise-breaker be loitering? Jean¬ 
nette’s fitful anger as she ran over in her busy mind, 
enlightened by former exj^rience, the uses to which he 
was in all probability putting his time and money, made 
her spinning wheel-~the constant appendage of indus- 
trimis French matrons—revolve at intervals with a 
rapidity utterly fatal te the evenness and regularity of 
the thread; and but for the placid countenance of her 
infant son, half-slumbering in a cot hard by, and the 
sedative influence on herself of the snatches of old songs 
with which she strove to beguile it to sleep, the good 
woman would in all probabUiti’ have soon worked her¬ 
self into a towering Tiassion, The Uds of the child’s 
eyes had just yietdea to the lulling influence of its 
mother’s soft, loW voice in the gentle melody of 
rOiseau-Weu—■ 

■ n est tard; I’Angs eat postS; 

1.6 Jour a deja balsad; 

Sit I'on D’entcnd* pour tout broit, 

(t,ue Is ruiiiiieau qui a'outuit. 

Kndnrt-toi! Slndors-toi! 

Mon fils, o'est moi: 

It ost taid, et ton ami, 
li'olaeau'bieu, ost endarml V. 

when heavy thunder-drops striking on the easement, 
followed by a vivid flash of lightning, warned Jeannette 
of a sudden and vibeut change of weather: She closed 
and fastened the door, placed the riz^u-lait by the hot 
flre-embers in preparation for the family supper, apd 
then cedted to her mother-in-layr, Madame Uupont, who 
had been busy up stairs, to coihe down. TsI elderly but 
etill very active dame, who was even more terrified at 
thunder-storms than her daughtOT-hi<law^ hastened to 
comply. Candles were instantly Ughted to render in¬ 
visible the flashes of the lightning; the ffiotber, with 
the simple superstition of her claia. Sprinkled tmrjduld 
with a few drops of eau Unite, carefully preserved for 
such pccasiona ; arid then both immediately opened and 
earnestly conned prayer-books, devout depre¬ 
cation of tile diriue wrath,, manlfosted, to their un¬ 
tutored imagiinatioBi, in the conflict of tiie elements. 
These arrangements hod be^ scaTpely: made, when a 
loud summons at the diter antmunred^m 
and unusual visitor. It waS'c^ed by Jeaimette, aiad 
a yomig man, of some five or; idx-find*ttrenty ye|is 
of^age, and of gentlemanly dress sirid aspect; st&d 
before her. • He had;’ ho sMd,«been kitering in the 
^.neighbourhood, and had uufoirtanately mldasd tlte'diU- 
i^oe from Avrauches to St Halo. He wga afr^y 


wetted to the skirt; and should be extremely gr/teful for 
shelter, and, if possible, a bed, till the morning.’ Jean¬ 
nette concluded in an instanh from the stranger’s ap¬ 
pearance and accent, that he w& an Englishman, and 
with the frank hospitaiity of her class and country 
unhesitatingly acceded to hia request. He expressed a 
wish to put off ills wet dothes as soon as possible. A 
bed in an inner room was instantly prepared for him, 
and Mr Henry Talbot, fatigued with his day’s rambles, 
was soon sound asleep. A short time afterwards, 
Madame Dupont, daring a lull in the storm, retired to 
her bedroom, and ,Jeannette was left to await in silence 
and soMtude the return other truant husband. 

It was getting very late, and Jeannette began to 
think that Pierre, not having left 8t Mftlo before the 
storm burst forth, Had determined not to return home 
till tlie following morning, when she was startled by 
another summons at the door—this time fierce and 
peremptory, and accompanied by the sound of rude 
voices, enforcing by shouts and cries the demand for 
instant admittance. Jeannette, startled and alarmed, 
hmitated to unclose the door. She had just snatched 
her infant from its cot With the intention of running 
up stairs to seek counsel of Madame Dupont, when 
the frail fastenings gave way, and three fellows, drunk, 
and desperately savage, reeled into tlie room, and in¬ 
solently demanded to know why they had been kcid 
waiting so long in the rain. 

Jeaimctte„pale, trembling, scarcely able to stand for 
terror, stammered out an incoherent reply; and the 
ruffians, seating themselves without ceremony, com¬ 
manded wine and brandy to be immediately xilaced 
before them, 

‘ Allons, Jeannette 1’ cried the leader of the rufHans. 
‘ ‘Wine, brandy of the best, for your husband’s friends!’ 

‘My husband!’ ejaculated the terrified woman. ‘ Do 
you know him?’ 

‘Know Pierre Dupont! Parbleu, intimately!’ re¬ 
joined the follow. ‘ He has sold all Ids fish, 1 must tdl 
you; but;as he intends passing the night at the Ponmie 
d’Or, he desired us to make his compliments to his 
cliatmlng Jeannette, and bid lier give his excellent 
friends a hearty wdcome. So, quick! Wc are cus¬ 
tomers that do not love to he kept waiting. After 
tiiat,’ added the audacious scoundrel, ‘ we will examine 
the plate-chest, and sec whether Pierre gave us a cor¬ 
rect list of his urpeatme/’ 

Jeannette, half-dead as sho was with fear, still re¬ 
tained sufficient presence of mind to murmur a trembling 
acquiescence, and left the room to fetch the required 
liqaor. Her mother-in-law was not yet imbed, and slie 
had just time to wlu8[>er with white litis the state of 
affaiTB below. When the lufflaU voices of the intruders 
shouted to her not td^delay a moment in her errand. 

‘ Monsieur 1 monsieur 1’ exclaimed Madame Dupont 
in a suppressed and trembling voire, shaking Henry 
Talbot, who was with difficulty awakened from pro¬ 
found, and dreamless sleep; ‘for mercy’s sake rouse 
youmifl’ 

‘ What is the matter?’ he cried at last, raising him¬ 
self ftofo hii pillow, and regarding his strange visitor 
with astonishment. ‘ Why do you disturb me ?’ 

‘Httshl’ h^oined the woman; ‘ do not speak so loud. 
Qet up ae 4teietly as you can whilst 1 go and open the 
back gate. 1 WiU return immediately.' 

• You haW been quick,* she said on re-entering. 
* Now follow me on tiptoe.’ He complied; and passing 
into an adijoining closet, saw and lieard, unobserved, ail 

.was going on in the inner apartment. Madame 
Dupdint then ted him back to the room in which he had 
,ste^;;: ■ 

What to the meaning of all this ?’ he demanded in 
.. a harried'Whisper.;' 

* Bobbery flrft; and next, Ihere is little doubt, murder, 
to avdid detection 1 Two of them, 1 gather from their 
. convreiatioa, are escaped jbreats/’ 

■v*;Oood';Heavenl’■ 

‘ Y08:ifre an StegUihmoa and a seaman, if I roisme 
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.not?’ Madame Dupont, apparently miainterpret- 
inf', Hg slie keenly peruged hia countenance, the emotion 
wli ich the suddenneaa of the communication had elicited, 

‘ and that ia a deaignation which 1 have heard ia aeldom 
borne by cowarda.’ 

‘Cowards!’ 

‘Pardonnez, monsieur. I pereeive you wci not a 
man to abandon a woman and a child to the mercies of 
such ruiliana.’ 

‘ I trust not. Still, the odds are great, and it would 
be well for yhu to summon aasistance.’ 

‘ You are armed!’ interrupted Madame Dupont. ‘I 
saw two small pistola by your bedside. Are they 
loaded?’ 

‘ They are, but’-— 

‘ Listen: we can both leave the house unperoeived by 
this door, and if your English sangfrM will enable you 
to act your part, all. may yet bo well.’ 

‘Goon.’ 

‘ Parmer Girardeau’s bouse is not distant across the 
fields much more than half a league t I will hasten 
there; and as he has horses, it will not be long before 
help arrives. You must amuse them till then.* 

‘ Amuse ttiem ? ’ 

‘ Yes: knock boldly ht the door, and ask shelter for 
a short time to rest yourself. You understand? ’ 

‘ I do. 1 will not abandon the young woman and her 
cliild in this terrible strait; but as gentlemen of the 
vocation of our friends yonder are not only extremely 
impatient of delay in such enterprises, but remarkably 
cunning in tbeir generation, it will ho advisable that 
yon lose no time.’ 

Madame Di»i»ont eagerly assured him that she. would 
not lose an instant, and immediately set off. 

‘I'he appearance of Mr Talbot excited, it will be readily 
supposed, not only the savage surprise of the three 
rultinns, but the unbounded astonishment pf Jeannette 
lier.!"lf, who w'as of course ignorant of her mother-in- 
law’s stratagem. 

‘ There is no room here for you, Monsieur I’Anglais,’ 
exclaimed one of the felloWi with a sinister scowl. 

‘ Pardonnez, monsieur,’ replied Talbot with a cool- 
ncs.s which surprised himself, as he pushed a chair 
behind a table standing between him and the gang, and 
sat down upon it. ‘ The mistress of the bouse is the 
only person who has a right to say titaii and unless 
she orders me out, here I shall remain till 1 have 
tlioroughly rested myself.' He then took out his cigar- 
case, lighted one, and began smoking. 

‘He crows well, cegalliard ci,’ exclaimed one of the 
fellows. ‘lYo’U see presently what he is really made 
of.’ 

'fhe three then held a whispered conference; and some 
irresolution was percepJihle in their demeanour. Talbot 
in the meantime took advanta^ of an unobserved mo¬ 
ment to place his two small pistols, concealed by a 
handkerchief, on the table before him. 

‘ We have private buslnets to transact here,’ said one 
of the fellows at last. ‘How long do you propose 
remaining?’ 

‘ Not long. Half an hour perhaps, or a little more; 
during which,* Talbot added cattdessly, addressing 
Jeannette, ‘ I could dispose of a good part of a bottle of 
wine, if madame could spare one?’ 

Jeannette, who' still clutched her child in her atms, 
hastened with tottering steps to comply with his 
request. . . ' . 

‘ Will madame do me the favour,’ said Talbot, who 
saw that Jeannette’s strength was rapidly £siUng. her, 

‘ to take a glass with me?’ The terrified creature me- 
ehanicaliy swallowed the proffered glass, ‘ Ancther, 
madame—you look cold. Your heaHh, juessteurs,’ he 
continued, himself swallowing a buwpCT. * If my ftiend 
Qirardanu^ he added with a meaniiig look at Jeannette, 
‘ should call, as 1 expect he shortly wilt, tril him, if you 
please, tliat I am gone osb? ^ i 

He was understock; and the blood which had hCm 
cutdUng at her heoit ittshed in au ioataot tumtdtdhiisly 


through !ber veins, and flushed her pallid cheeks with 
crimson. 

Her look of gratitude and intelligence aroused the 
half-slumbering suspicions of the attentive ruffiaits, and 
Talbot, brave as be was, saw witli abcating' pulse that 
a deadly struggle, in which his chanro of vichwy ■was 
slight indeed, was at hand. He starte.! up, and passing 
his hand beneath the handkerchief, clutch^ the handle 
of one of the pistols. 

Mt is time this were finished!’ shouted one of the 
fellows, and instantly hurled a bottle at Talbot’s h^. 
He missed his mark; iuid the furions assassin, bratidifh- 
ing an open clasp-knife, sprang madly at his anticipated 
victim. He rushed upon his d^th : the bullet from 
Talbot’s pistol passed through his throat, and the curses 
he was vomiting were choked in his life-blood. He fell 
back with a frightful yril, and must have almost in¬ 
stantly expired. This unexphetod result staggered for 
ah instant the resolution of his confederates; but pre¬ 
sently recovering from tbeir momentary panic, Uiey 
rushed fiercely towards their enemy. Talbot discharged 
his second pistol at the head of the foremost of them, 
but unfortunately inl^d his aim, and an instant after¬ 
wards was in the death-grips with the assassins; whilst 
,)cannette, rilshing distractedly from the house, rent the 
night-air with her shrieks. Talbot was a powerful, 
active young man, and but for the villains’ knives, 
might perhaps have succeeded in the mortal strife. He 
was at last borne to the ground, gashed with slight 
wounds in a dozen places: the bitterness of inevitable 
death, in the midst of youth and life, swept through bis 
reeling brain, and then his senses failed him. 

Before the Mumphant wretches could raise a hand 
to despatch their victim, a shout and rusli were heard 
near the door; in leaped Pierre Dupont and Jean Collas, 
and were in an instant grappling witli the surprised 
scoundrels on the floor, whilst a volley of ‘ scfilcrats I 
coquins 1 voleursl’ streamed in breathless fury from 
the lips of both Pierre and his man. When the gen¬ 
darmes, who followed elosC behind, entered, they found 
the victory already won. , The iron gripe of Jean Collas 
round the throat of his opponent, bad it not been for¬ 
cibly wrenched away by the officers, would soon have 
terminated his earthly career; and Pierre Dupont was 
battering tlie head of his vanquished enemy with his 
recovered bag of f‘cus in a way that in a few minutes 
would certainly have left nothing to be desired. 

Mr Talbot's wounds were not serious, and about a 
fortnight after the adventure he took leave of his grate¬ 
ful host and hostess, much weakened, indeed, by loss of 
blood, but otherwise in good health. ' 

The ‘ Gazette des Tribunaux,’ which reewds the 
sentence of the court upon the captured miscreants— 
‘ travaux forces k perpetuite’ (‘the galleys for life’); 
not certainly too severe a seiitence—is silent as to,the 
efiSset produced on Pierre Dupont’s habits by the terrible 
lesson ho had received. It can scarcely, however, one 
would think, bare failed to cure him of the vice which, 
but for a remarkable .accident^ would not only have 
beggared hi! home, but have destroyed his innocent 
wife and child. 


■ ' SAL i, S. 

At k literary soirte in Xkindou sonoe years ago, where 
toahy of the now le^, sti^^ present, and among 
tliem TbOmaa Ho^ lie conversation happened to tam 
upon antipathies. Instances of dislike to every existing 
object, ftom cats to roses, were quoted, when Hood at 
oncei: fhrprised and amused the company Sy inquiring 
if any lady or gentleman present over knew au indivi- 
diiid %ho had an antipathy to hargami. Not a lihglA 
tommide was reorileotid to the ]puiyynto,to it i^oWhle 
that (toe could iki {totoM>Ad:nnyiai^^ in 

all (dassea of society toanlitoS bargain- 

loyersi aiffi timr^h: hi on this 

suhjjTOt Itoa boeii atihftotttod to of the 






» bdle de- dua^ things, uid neyer left a tale without a j^oky hid ■ 
fjg T^ Kfe. the opposite sex, also manifest at times a iteong to firing home.’ - . 

tdish for the very cheap. A warehouse ad^rHsemenC There is one description of siue which certainly forms 
promising ^ rich silks at less than mudis prices, and a norel and peculiar feature in 'ttie commerce of our 
everything under prime cost, owing to peculiar arrange* age, and would hare astonished the men of the Specta- 
meuts for the special service of oustQmeffs,^ is itself a tor—^namely, those sales of autographs lately become so 
tolerably clear comment on bargain-loving md its uses, frequent in the British metropolis. Doubtless they ori- 
lint in no cqrner 6f trade’s extensive empire does ibis ginate in the popular demand fur suclt articles. Bvery- 
general propensity stand forth in such free relief as at body collects autographs now, and there is scarcely a 
those gatherings of the pnbiu: known, and dear to ail fomily of the middle and upper rank that cannot boost 
duFellers in towns, under the denmuination of ‘ sales.’ a portable mueoum of its own in the form fof on album, 
Roup and auction were the old-fashioned names by filled with those memorials of the celebrated which 
which our grandnsothers knew and sought them; but taste and energy have gathered from all quarters, and 
in their days . they Were much less abundant than in treasured among the regalia of the household for the^ 
ours—.owing, as some say, to frequent panics, and inspection of the friends it delights to honour. Here’ 
others, to the progress of commercial arts. trade has found a new channel cf profit. Four pounds 

Who that has resided for any length of time in a have been paid for one of Byron’s notes regarding his 
city has not been ooeasionatly attracted to a sale, per- intended duel with Southey; an epistle from Coleridge 
haps in hopes of a great bargaiii'--perhaps to see what concerning his projected works has been knocked down 
might be had if one could only spare the cash? The at three guineas and a-halfj a scrap of the correspondence 
last-mentioned case certainly affords the best oppor- between Sir Walter Scott and tiallantync was esteemed 
tunity for olMervation. The expectation that sits on a cheap lot at more than half the sum; and quite a.s 
every face; the anxiety, especially of those in the back- much was bidden for aii angry letter from tiie Ettrick 
ground, to inspect tlm articles put up; the exoitemeot Shepherd to one of bis best friends, concluding with 
of opposing bidders; the disappointment Of those who ‘ Yours, in much disgust' 

have lost an unmistakably cheap lot; and tlie still These small signs of our times, indeed, testify to a 
deeper chagrin of some who have bidden too high, and general acquaintance with literature, and a public iiitc- 
hojwd, till the hammer fell, that there might be some- rest in geniiis unfelt by earlier generations. Perha]>.s 
body simpler than themselves: but, aboye all, the auc- tliey also indicate the prevalence of that lionising spirit 
tioneer, wiUi bis thousand modes of uniting amusement which rareljl' tends to promote either social respect or 
with biuiucss, and manteuvres to increase the returns individual respectability. True it is that something of 
—are things common enough, but well, worthy to bo the show has always mingled with the regard or adini* 
seen among the pictures of life., ration of the multitude; and this fact is most objeetion- 

Inthe earlypartcf the last century safes were reckoned ably evident in the public roup, as our Scottish parlance 
among the chief attractions of London, the resort of its hath it, of the autographs of living notables. The occur- 
rank and fashion, and one of their grand resources rence is now by no means unusual, at least in London; 
against time—ever regarded as an enemy by that divi- and thus an order to a tradesman, a letter of business, 
Sion of the uhemployed. fashionable people, indeed, or a note of invitation carelessly written in tlic case of 
still attend sales by yray of business; but at that period intimacy, or the burry of pressing affairs, may beeuiiie 
the West-End world—^^wits, beaus, and belles—chro- the representative of a t^t or popular author to those 
hided the sales as well as the. balls of the season, and who wilt see his personality .through no other medium, 
attended both wi& the same ..amount of small morti- Speaking of the parliamentary reports which Dr I 
fleatioDS, petty triumphs, and occasional amuaenifait Johnson, in what he called his * hungry days,’ furnished 
There Lady Mary Montagu heard whispered cuihplir to the * Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and for which that cou- 
ments from Pope, and court-scandal ffom Lord llervey; scientious genius expresspd his repentance so frequently 
there the Duchess uf Queensberry displayed her rustic in more mature and prosperous years, a friend once 
dress with yet more rustic manners; and there Horace remarked that the speech of a certain member there 
^ Walpole was in bis glory, thqugh apt alone, collecting given was far superior to any he had afterwards uttered, 
gossip for his * Letters,’and curiosities for the celebrated ‘Yes, sir,’ responded Johnson; ‘it was a good speech, 
collection, which a sale id Our own day has dispersed for I made it one night in a garret in Grub Street.’ 
from StraWberiy Hill. Let the purchasers of autographs jay this moral to 

In the current and familiar literature of those times, heart, for these articles also could. be made in garrets, 
sales figure quite as eonspieuoiisly as the Italian Opera, tbquj^, as the auctioneer obsemd, ‘ W hen a man tu’^es 
or the artist, par easoeUenee, does in ours. Addison and a tliin'g for gmraiia, he bids for it all the same.’ 
bis contemporary Writers make frequent mention of The mention of an aucUeneer reminds one of that 
them as the haunts 6f fashion, and, naturally enougli, prince of the order, the late well-known llobins. Sales 
the love of bargMns a^eiffs to have been considerably of pictures and objects of virtiii can still command a 
stimulated by tbe previdting mode. All whb have faanidnable attendance, but those at which he officiated 
read the ‘ Si>ectator,’the' Idler,’and kindred publica- were peculiarly attractive, owing to the display of his 
tions, must be acquainted with the lady who bought professional abilities, xfever was there a greater master 
everythingthatwas ebeap ; for if not the crack, she ifi of the selling art-s>»e that coqld better support the 
. tilie Standing character to personate that foUy of the excitement of a sale, or lure wary bidders into its vortex, 
age. Her houso, says the humble emnpaniott who acts It w^ in the disposal of relics that he shone to the 
as describer, ‘is a perfect lumber repositoiy, contain- bi(meif advantage. Oneq, when auctioning the effects 
ing more old china, damaged crysteii, and dilapidated ofMawy 0’Meiwa, lS[apuledn’8 Irish surgeon, he chanced 
chattels of all sorts, than woqp forniSh miy thr^ to t»nie iipoU di tooth of the Braperor, tong preserved by 
houses of its iise iu London; yet therU is not a choir its; admiring mi^aetor. Suddenly ^bius paused, as if 
safe to sit down upon, nor a tabid that could be ovei^iyiraed by an idea of the greatness of the bargain ; 
ranted sound in the wliole mansion, On Monday last .andj^tm IbdkinB^ oii the crowded salo-room, ex- 
the brocAde settee fell under Mrs jHeavyside, and Dr claimi^; i’LadiM and gentlemen, a tootli, a real tooth, 
Slow heaved the soqp over on Ms side df the .ohm- of tfif conqueror of mankind t Make me an offer, some 
pany by planting MS MbowS :mi the teWe,, id older to Of yjijb tor l^ty’s aake, for a simple man like me can’t 
take his ease in wonted fr|»M£m;;at a fr^ kMlwiwliat tq ask fmr such a treasure.’ On another 

w'ay. we havd d ociimsi^i wlien there was presented sueih a supply of 

<mr grendfathersj; upon which. Mm Bdyace remarked artnfies,'':8aid to'haVe had tl>e same distinguished owher, 
tb*t it was a pity those tlifaq^S' hadn’t been repined, itiw the.intereit fiaggea, and'tiie saje.w^* rather 
m^amsof them't ahd^ da&i heiput UB a sliver tec^t'as one of the best lots; 

didff^ require it, thwk'her sb^l yet she always lik|^ was ho reiqimislve bidderi itobiits looked first 
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• into theVtensil, Hml then at the door, by which lome 
ladies were making their exit, as he shout^'* Oh^ladieti 
ladies, the Eraperort tery teapbt J’ 

In the ‘Adventures of a Guinea,’ a work of tlie 
Smollett school, nbounding with racy though coarse 
humour, there occurs the description of an auction- 
scene, in wliicli Puff, one- of the coin’s temporary mas¬ 
ters, sets up a china jar as an Egyptian antiquity- 
recommending the pattern to the notiee of antiquaries 
for the abstruse hieroglyphics it contained, and relating 
impromptu the history of its migrations through va¬ 
rious climates, till, to use his own words, * it was taken 
from the Spaniards by that Heaven-born admiral who 
taught the cowardly Dons to tremble at the name of an 
Englishman.’ A sagacious lawyer once gave his opinion 
that, next to the bar, the auctioneering business was best 
calculated to sharpen the wit and blunt the conscience ( 
but hecliaritably added,‘It is not impossible to preserve 
some conscience in either trade.’ 

I-eaving tliis question aside on the_ judge-not prin¬ 
ciple, it is certain that considerable wit is occasionally 
exhibited by the orators of sales. I remember an Irish 
auctioneer, who, having the contents of sundry bank¬ 
rupt toy-wareliouses to dispose ofj and a more than 
usually cool and cautions attendance, after exhausting 
Ilia tact and eloquence in vain to enliven the bidding, 
and knocking down model railways and tumbling-Jack.i 
at ruinously low prices, at*last put up a spegimcuqf that 
article known to the juveniles as Noah's Ark. ‘Here, 
ladies and gentlemen,’ said he, ‘is Noah and his whole 
family—Shem, Ham, and Japhet:’ itill tliere was no 
bid; ‘besides all kind of beasts and brutes,’continued the 
auctioneer in an under tone, casting an unmistakable 
look on the recusant bidders. 

Even in sober Scotland there is sometimes good cause 
for laugbtor in assemblies collected by the red flag at the 
door whicli announces bargains within. In the recent 
season of failure and panics, an auctioneer, when dispos¬ 
ing of the collected remnants of more than one milliner’s 
stoeic, was obliged to sell a few soiled and crumpled caps, 
which both shopkeepers and purcha^rs seemed to have 
left neglected for years in some dusty corner. Of course 
his praise of their beauty and usefulness rose in propor¬ 
tion to the improbability of their sale, and he expatiated 
to such good purpose, that one of them was actually sold 
at more than twice its value. ‘ Hand me up that other 
jewel,’ said he, addressing his attendant, and a still 
dirtier cap was produced; but it unfortunately suffered 
from a rent which tlie auctioneer did not at first per¬ 
ceive. ‘Ljidies,’ he began, ‘this is a perfect gem; an 
article of real taste; the true Parisian cut: only exa-. 
mine it for yourselves.’ Here his eye caught the rent, 
and he observed that the nearer customers saw it too; 
hut nothing daunted, he looked through the hole nt 
them, and added,‘ A transparent diamond it is too, I 
declare!’ 

The skill which extracts bids rather than smiles 
seems more especially the aim of the Scottish auctioneer. 
It might be presumed that the task is one of more than 
ordinary difnculty north of the Tweed; but in spite of 
the long-ascribed cantioir of the laii^ ibe love of bar¬ 
gains, which at lesitt as strong’ there as in most 
countries, sometimes affords ample scope for hU talents. 

I was once present at a saleof furniture where a some¬ 
what ludicrous case in point occurred. Tlie room was 
unusually crowded, and the bidding had been brisk; but 
a large Old-fashioned chest of drawers was at length 
offered, in whteh no one seemed to take any interest. 
The auctioneer of course enlarged on all its supposeble 
excellences, directed attention the site, spiUDdness, 
and durability of the article, and eventually a low voice 
from the heart of the crowd gave a bid, but Uttle below 
its actual value. The orator tried to u^ oj^ifitiou, 
but in vain; and after repeated dec^wtidhs Uiiat he 
would'sell if there were fib advance,'the lMitb.&ier came 
down. With its descent came a squeak frbm%e ^fiosltb 
end of the iwm, offering two Bbillliigs tooee. t “■’^Ss ye 
in time, man?’ demanded the auotioUeer. it’s 


miite/ replied a shrill whisper. ‘ ■Then, ladies apd gen- 
tlemen,’ he oontinued, ‘this splendid article iniist go up 
agdu, for justice is the motto of the sale.' Up it wmt, 
and the woman’s offer was followed by a still blj|hfir bid 
from i^he man, who seemed to he determined efi having 
tliedt^wers; but she was equally resolute, and advanced . 
proportionally. The contest was left to the p^F,'and 
they continued to bid against each''other, beibg mu¬ 
tually irascible, till the drawers rose to a price con¬ 
siderably above that of their pristine beauty and 
fashion: then the deeper voice was silenced; and the 
lady, having the last word, was declared the pur- 
diaser. The crowd opened a way to her prize; but as 
the advanced, a respectable-looking artisan from the 
centre exclaimed in a most rueful tone, ‘ Oh, Maggie, is 
it you? Quid life, woman, 1 wud hao hod them an 
hour syne at thirty shillin’ less 1’ 

Were it not that something of the excitement found 
in games of chance is connected with it, the anxiety 
and forgetfnlnesB of value evinced by rival bidders 
would be wholly inexplicable. Auctioneers perfectly 
'understand this chief charm of their business, which 
alone accounts for tlie prices obtained at times for even 
infmor articles under their administration. In the late 
sale at Stowe, oUe of the greatest affairs of tlie kind 
that has taken place for many years, by wliich the 
entire furniture of a ducal palace, collected by genera¬ 
tions of nobility, has been dispersed through a thousand 
dwellings of almost every class and capacity, a pair of 
candlesticks were, after a fierce competition, knocked 
down at L.38, which a silversmith present declared, not 
Without demonstrations of regret, he had fabricated for 
the noble proprietor at tlie cost of L.SO; and a silver 
cup was bought at L,19 wMch had been originally pur¬ 
chased at L.91 

So much for bargain-seeking! Bat 'with all my recol¬ 
lections of sales arise the words of an old moralist: ‘ My 
friend, life'is like a sale, where Hope is the auctioneer, 
and your powers and opportunities are the means to 
bid withal. As they are limifodi ymi can buy but pro¬ 
portionate articles. Believe that all of them will be 
extolled to you above their actual value; that many of 
the most eager bidders will find time to repent their 
purchase; and beware that you expend not too much 
on what may prove a sorry bargain.* 

MBS CHISHOLM. 

Never was there a period at which the public mind 
was more deeply stirred by the question of emigration 
than at the present moment. While hundreds of ves¬ 
sels, freighted with our self-exiled countrymen, are 
speeding their way across the Atlantic or the Southern 
Ocean, our principal ports swarm with people of all 
classes and conditions in life, who, pressed by imverty, 
or stimulated by tine love of enterprise, are about to 
-abandon their native soil for some other land more rich 
in promise and in hope. Alike At the cottage fireside 
and in the drawing-room cirde are discussed the rela¬ 
tive advanteges (ff Illinois and Canada, of New Zealand 
and Australia; and many a thoughtful mind is intent 
upon plans fprythe Comfort and wellbeing of those who, 
in their -far-oif homes, must ever share our kindly in- 
fenSst attd ottr truest sympathy. 

jAmong the practical benefactors of our emigrant 
countrynven stands tn«-eminent Mrs Chisholm, whose 
efforts io their bchaa Iiave been not more remarkable 
for their success than for the gentle yet persevering 
wisdom with wlijch Huey.have been pursued. - 

It has often been observed tliat no real|y great .trerh 
was ever achieved save by those who bfid cottCenfirated 
Rte whole power of their mipds on iU i^c^ 

The truth of this remark foi^iklhiiW ttliuhn^ ifi ihe 


abounded with thoughts of 

by to ;Ofire front dimcfi}Res tfod :j^^^ Ifi a Irtter 
to a. friend the that desmribes her hivi a^mpt atwlo- 
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niaatiion; wbioh vaa carried on i& a 'umA-hand icuiu 

' *1 made boataof broad beana; expended all my mooejr 
in touchwood idoUa-t remoTed familiea, located them in 
the hed-qmlt, and wnt the boata, ilBed with wheat^baok 
to their Crienda, of Which I kept a ibre in a thimble- 
case. At length npaet the baaln, which I judged to 
be a fao'Simile of the aea, spoiled a new bed, got punished, 
and afterwards carried out my plan in a dark cellar, 
with a rushlight stuck upon a tiinkettle; and, strange 
as it may seem, many of the ideas which I have since 
carried out find; gained poaj|ession of my mind at that 
period; and, shifular as it may appear, 1 had a Wesleyafl 
ministw abda Catfacdic priest in the same boat. Two 
of my doll# were very refractory, and would not be obe¬ 
dient; this made me name them after two persons I 
knew who-were always quarrelling, and I spent hours 
in listening to their supposed debates, to try and hnd 
out how I could manage them: at len^h I put the two 
into a boat, and told them if they were not careful they 
would be drowned; and having landed them alive, I, 
knelt down to pray to God to make them love each' 
other.’ 

‘Tbe child is father to ifao man;’ 

so says one of the greatest and most philosophical of 
our modern poets; mid so it has proved with regard 
to -ishe lady of whom we now write. In the childish 
anecdote just related may bo traced the germ of those 
principles which have guided her conduct tlirough life 
amid very trying and perple:idng circumstances. Calm¬ 
ness and decision in the management of the refractory 
— catholic-minded charity, embracing alike all who 
need her suceour, without any attempt to sway their 
minds for sectarian purposes—together with unfeigned 
reliance upcm the blessing of Almighty God to prosper 
her philanthropic endeavours — such' have been the 
features most observable in Mrs Chisholm’s character 
during the many years which she has devoted to the 
service of her fcUow-creafUres. 

Soon after her marriage with Captain Chisholm of the 
Madras army, we find lier commencing in that presi¬ 
dency her, career of active benevolence. Tlie position 
of the soldiers' daughters seemed to her fraught with 
peril, and she became earnestly desirou-s to withdraw 
them from the idle levity of a barrack life, and to im¬ 
part to them some useful knowledge, which might ren¬ 
der them more worthy and happy members of society 
in after-life. With this view she established a sort of 
school and boarding-hottsei under the name of ’School 
of Industry,* wliicb proved so successful in its resnlts, 
tliat some even of the soldiers’ young wives begged 
leave to place themsdves for a while under her super¬ 
intendence, and share her instructions. Through the 
liberal assistance of Sir Frederic Adam, the governor 
of Madras, and the kind aid of other infiuential persons 
at the presidency, she was enabled to establish ah insti¬ 
tution which has since acquired a permanent character, 
and at the present moment affords a sheltering home to 
many of the orphans of our brave soldiers in the East. 

After a residence of several years at Madras, the 
Ihiling health of Captain Chisholm: required a fempoWry 
change of abode.; and accordingly, in the year 1838, he 
removed to the more genial climate of New South Wales, 
whith(^ he was accompanied by his wife and infant 
family. Scarcely were they fixed at Sydney, when Mts 
Chisholm’s active mind was engaged in seeking for some 
opportunities 0/ benefiting the poor emigrants who were 
then crowding to the colony. Much as she valued 
systematic plans of benevtde^, yet she was far too 
wise and practical a psssbn tojrmnatn with folded hands 
until some great work tef to accomplish. 

Accordingly, on her first ai^val;\ih <a strange land^' 
where her spliere infipehce was setbssarily a yeiy 
contracted one, she turned her attention to a tamd of 
poor Highland emigrants who had landed indihat far-off 
opnutiy without;S«mmy, without Mends, and wllheut 
etMi a; lniowl0l^ Of ' tue English langaage,\wbich waS : 


spokon hy all around them. Their stout hearts seemed to 
qnailat the thoughts of the hop^ts struggle which evi¬ 
dently awaited them. Mrs Chisholm lent them money 
to buy tods, and advised them to out firewood for sale; 
she cheered their fainting spirits by Idnd words and 
wholesome counsel. Gladly did they listen to lier, and 
gratefully accept her aid. So humble was the com¬ 
mencement of that arduous oourse of service whicii was 
subsequently pursued at Sydney by ttiis friend of tlie 
cmigrantsl 

Early in 1840 Captain Chisholm was obliged to re¬ 
join his regiment in India, but it was arranged that 
Mrs Ghishdm and her youthful family should, for a 
time, fix their residence near Sydney. Family cores 
did not so far engross her as to preveht a Conrihuance 
of charitable efihrt in behalf of the emigrants; and 
among those who shared her warmest sympathy were 
the young persons of her own sex, who at this time 
were arriving in great numbers at Sydney, where but 
too many of them found themselves oximsed to all the 
miseries of a homeless and unprotected state. Mrs 
Chishoim resolved on opening a sort of temporary honje 
for some of those destitute beings. This was, however, 
too great an enterprise to be accomplished by her own 
unaided resources; accordingly, she -decided on .attempt¬ 
ing to enlist the sympathies of the wealthier classes, as 
well as to secure the’support of the colonial government 
in this goodiwork; but she found herself at once tect 
by difScultie>), and chilled by the indiflerenco of thoiie 
to whom she appealed for aid. We have a graphic 
picture of her early struggles in a pamphlet which she 
published some years ago, entitled * Female Emigration 
Considered.’ 8he says, ‘I wrote in January 1841 to 
Lady Gipps, and from that tinje never ceased my exer¬ 
tions. I knew that every sliip’s arrival would increase 
the necessity of such an institution. 1 prepared my 
plan: for three weeks I hesitated: ,as a woman, and al¬ 
most a stranger in the colony, I naturally felt reluctant 
to come forwBid. I was impressed with the idea that 
God hod in a peculiar manner fitted me for this work, 
and yet I hesitated. Meanwhile 1 did all I could, to aid 
young women who applied to me; but the number in¬ 
creased, and I saw that my plan, if carried into effect, 
would serve all. On Easter Sunday I was enabled, at 
the gltar of our Jjord, to make an offering of my talents 
to the God who gave them. I promised to know neither 
country nor creed, but to try and serve all alike witliout 
partiality. 

‘ Things were wearing a most favourable aspect, 
when even some of my first-promised supporters with- 
4rew their pledges. It is a remarkable fact, that at 
the very time the Protestants* were afraid of my 
Popish plot, several of the leading Catholics hod .with¬ 
drawn their support, I could have done without help, 
but this continued opposition wearied me. Two gentle¬ 
men, one a Roman Catholic clergyman, called on me, 
and begged me to give it up. 

‘From the hand of a friend came a mksile of great 
etrength. I felt it deeply. No other person in the 
colony could have thrown more serious obstacles in my 
path.' 

The words giveii above in italics refer to the conduct 
of a dignitary of her own chnrch, who, not content 
with jprivate exhortations, published a letter in the 
‘ Sydney Herald ’ condemning the proposed institution, 
and speaking very slightin^y of Mrs Ohishdra as a 
lady who was ‘labouring under nmiahle delusions.’ 


* It is pleasant te record fjie Issw of hor ooirospondcBoo wtth 
one eleiSTinan, Wtio at first declined fctrwardlni; her {dans, from 
an appteheoslon that the institution would prove % proselytising 
one; but on farther explanation writes tliiia:—' Your frank and 
■traightfcvwaed; avowal of the objects you aim at, and the means 
jrpu will use fqr tlte attaliunent of these objects, disarm suepleion, 
the assurantie in your note thatyou will not ftdlowor be led by 
the agents an eeeleeiastioal party, ha* fhat you will pursue 
ideaidUy the good of the wlwle of ldia>emifntbts wbo may come 
mderyour ears, retiring in matters.of .religton to tbeir respective 
rietRY mid'toaobere, indueea me to oSer yon very cordially What- 
erigsiipiNri 1 am able to afford. Ibex te enetoso Ii.i! as a dona- 
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one the «on«, the father and mother would be thank¬ 
ful ; if not, they; would be protected as members of the 
family. I Jmve been able to learp IJie subsequent pro¬ 
gress in life of many hundreds of these emigrants. 
Girls that l<!haTe taken up the country in such a^esti-> 
tuto state, tiiat 1 have been Obliged to: get a decent dress 
to put on them, have come again, having every comfort 
about them, and wanting servants. They are eonstantiy 
writing home to get out their friends and relatives. 

* I should not feel the interest I do in female emigra¬ 
tion if I did not look beyond providing ibmilies with 
female servants—if 14id not know how much they are 
required as wives, and how much moral good they maj' 
do as wives in that country.’ • 

In the above extracts from Mrs Chisholm's evidence 
before the House of Lords, we have in her own words a 
brief statement bf tlte nature and success of her work 
in New South Wales. Let ua now take a glance at her 
in one or two of her enterprising journeys in the bush, 
surrounded by emigrants of tdl ages, whose hardships 
and difficulties she shared in without a single murmur 
of comidaint. Sometimes, when part of the journey 
was to be accomplished ly steam-vessels, Mrs Chislioim 
explored the bush on foot; but her usual mode of tra¬ 
velling was on horsebimk, and many a: time her night 
was passed in a rude covered cart, which, during the 
day, served as a carriage for the younger children of the 
party. On ono occasion she is described to ns by one 
who met her as ejecting the passage of a wide swampy 
stream by dint of the most patient perseverance—bear¬ 
ing across upon her own steed two children at a time, 
until nil were safely passed. At another time, when 
there were tliirty women and children in her train, no 
water was to be found, and she was beset by the cries 
of children and the complaints of women. Some of the 
emigrants came op to her and said in a discontented 
tone, * Mrs Chisholm, this is a pretty job I Wliat roust 
we do—there is no water?’ ‘ 1 knew,’ she writes, ‘ that 
it would not do for them to be idle—anything was better 
than that in their frame of mind; so, partly judging 
from the locality, I said to them witlmut hesitation, “ H 
you will dig here, I think you will find water.” Direct¬ 
ing the took to he got out, they immediately set to 
work, and, by a good Providence, they had not dug 
many feet when they came, to water. This had such 
an exhilarating effect upon their spirits, that they in¬ 
stantly threw, off tlieir coats, began to dig two other 
holes, and did not leave off till moonliglit.’ 

It has been already said that daring these journeys 
in the bush food was readily supplied for the travellers 
by those who were already settled in the country's but 
such mnts were necessarily to he sought after, and 
Mrs Chisholm was not only the leader, but also the 
commiHsary-general of her forces. 'While the emigrants 
were still asleep in their camp, this indefatigable lady 
might be seen, before the break of day, driving along in 
a gig, whose charioteer was a jirisotier from Hyde Park 
Itarracks, and collecting provisions fw her emigrants 
amongst the neighbouring settlers. ■ 

Manifold were the services performed by Mrs Chis¬ 
holm in her capacity of the Emigrant’ Friend > and in 
one of her.publications, entitled ‘ Pictures of Australian 
Emij^rants,’ she has given some very graphic sketches 
of her official lifo at Sydney. She received many appli-: 
cations ifirpm yoang women who professed to be gover¬ 
nesses, but were .utterly incompetent for such a situa- 
tioh. Amimg others came M-r— Br—■ who offered 
herself at nurseiy governess. ‘J found,’ writes Mrs 
Clikhdm, ‘ riiat sne could aei&cf read, write, nor spell 
correctly., 'Y; .<.■ ■■■ ■ ■. ''■■■■,■ 

“ Can you WB 8 h, ydiiuf:d)atn.'^lJ»is^I.Y ;;; 

“ Never,did such a fiiiiagiiihy lifot”.. v. .... 

‘'OauyoUmakia.dfoSl?^ . 

■ ■•‘Cook,?”'-"*:*?':. V' 

‘‘.Why, ma’am,',! hould lotdc after the servania; I 


could direci Niem: X should make an excelleiff house- ' 
keeper."", 

‘‘You are certain?" 

“ Yes, or I would not say so." 

“ Do yon know, tl»e quanti^ of the different ingre¬ 
dients wanted for a be^steak-pie of. tlie size of that 
dish, and a rice-pudding of the same size ? ” 

“ Oh no, ma’am—^that’s not what 1 meant; I’d see 
that the Betmnts did if I” ’ 

It need hardly be said that the capabilities of this 
applicant were deemed less highly of by Mrs Chisholm 
than by herself: but the difficulties she bad to en¬ 
counter from employers were not fewer than those 
which she Itad to bear with from the employed. Site 
tells with much spirit the management she' used with 
a most impiucticable lady, whose interviews with the 
new-comers would be somewhat of the following sort:— 

'Mrs O. Can you make up a room very neat? 

OirL Yes, ma’am.,. 

Hfrs O. Can you cook ? 

Girl. Yes, ma’am. . 

Mrs O. Can you work well at your needle ? 

Girl. I can do plain work neatly. 

Mrs 0. {Looking at het' hard from top to toe.) After a 
pause—Ah, you wont do; it’s a thorough servant I 
want. 

‘ Day after day did she repeat thiS{ and when it had 
occurred foosat least the t'wentieth time, I went into 
my own roijro, mustered over in my mind her dif¬ 
ferent objections to different girls, and came at last to 
a conclusion and a decision. 

‘ The same evening Ijeceived a cargo of sixty girk, 
one of them mparish pauper, her hair not combed, her 
face not washed, her clothes looked as if she had first 
jumped into, and then slept in them, her features and 
figure quite justifying the name she had earned from 
her shipmates of “ Little Scrub.” A gentleman who 
was present at the time said, “I suppose you intend 
her for the bush?" I answered, “ There is a place for 
everybody in this world, and 1 think 1 liave had one 
waiting for her several weeks past.” The following 
morning came the fastidious Mrs O., and I saw at onec 
that, while reviewing Oie late arrivals, her eye fell 
with peculiar complacency on Little Scrub. 

‘ Being rather afraid that I could not keep as grave 
a countenance as th 6 gravity of the affair required, I 
thought it best to call Mrs O. into my own room, and 
told her that I had a girl that would suit—“ not a good 
servant, but a good girl.” I then colled in Little Scrub, 
and the following dialogue took place:— 

Mrs 0. Can you wash? 

'Little Scrub. {Staring wildly.) 'Wash, mann! 

Jl/js O. Can you cook ? , 

Little Scrub. Cook, marm ! 

Afrs O. Can you make.';a ? . 

Xztik ,S'o'a&. Make a bed, morm! 

Afysc?/. Will you do all this lady bids you? 

Little Scrub, oh yes, marm. 

‘ Mrs 0. looked at tlm poor girl with the scrutinising 
.and plMsed air of a ctumoisseur in front of .a fine dusty 
picture, and her countenance glowed with satisfactioh. 

“ ! Wijl take the ghrl," said she s “ I daresay she will 
tarn jtat a goml servant. Oh, Mrs, Chisholm, you’ve 
hot beta ^blig. in tak colony; it takes years to know it. 
YodViill m^e the agreement for six months. {With 
« Oh it is such a comfmrt te have something 

: hfoBy other details of great interest might be given 
/CtaOtaningSfys CbUbolm’aBtauQUSTOrk ta South 
: Wales, but oujr space is nearly filled up i and we shall 
; ix^ mtatam taaL ta addition to her <wdimtey labours, 
jtaeiii^ertoqkiii 1$4S^ task ^.oollectita,amass 
; of: ps^l :^forroatfon tatarding the'^ h^ and pro- 
aptahi of e^tilers in Uwt. tal^ony rtad^ w^^ n view of 
dotting the mtat'tatheuiac'and satisfactory accounts 
eobtaj^^li ^’'‘dkid Into the buta» and col- 

iMt^'SSveral hundred bfogwiphies, some iff ■whidlj, we 

imdetBtan^'htae been published under the title of ‘ The 
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•Voluntary Information of the People of,New South 
Wale*.’ In one of those letter* which she has printed 
since her return home, she tells the public that the 
fact* in question were ‘ sometimes taken down in their 
own dwelling*, sometimes on the roadside, and some¬ 
times in the plcmghed field, having tim plough-fwher 
table.’ . 

But the time approached for Mr* Chisholm’s removal 
from that colony where her presence had been a source i 
of untold blessings to thousands of her expatriated fel¬ 
low-countrymen, Early in the year 1845 she had been 
rejoined by her husbBnd^*who, far from checking lier | 
ardour, had aided her in her labours of love among the 
emigrants But it became advisable for them to return 
to tlteir native land. Accordingly, towards the close of 
1846 , they took their departure from New South Wales; 
no^ however, without having received a public testi¬ 
monial of the high esteem in which Mrs Chisholm was 
held by' the inhabitants of that colony, and of their deep 
gratitude for her services. It is impossible to have read 
the preceding pages without perceiving that all her 
exertions were prompted by a far higher principle than 
the desire fur human applause; and yet, to a genial, 
kindly nature like hers, these marks of reverent!^ love 
could not be unwelcome. 

It will readily be supposed by those who have thus 
far traced out Mrs Chisholm’s course in Australia, that | 
her patient and persevering aeal was not likely to fail 
so long ns life and strength were granted her to labour 
in behalf of emigrants; and so it has proved; for in her 
present home at Islington, all the energies of her mind 
arc still devoted to the important object of bettering 
their condition. Many of our readers are doubtless 
familiar with the letters she has addressed on this sob- 
ject to the public through the medium of the press; but 
few of them can divine how systematic and self-denying 
are the daily acts of tier life, having the same noble 
object in view. But we forbear, for it is not well to 
gaze too pryingly upon domestic life, even when the 
glance is a friendly and an approving one. Let us 
rather aim, each in his narrow sphere, to comfort and 
aid those who are about to leave the land of their fathers 
and fix their home upon a distant soil, remembering 
they are our brethren, and that— 

• No distance breaks tho tie of blood— 

Bretlircn are brethren evermoro.' , 

LATIN VEItSmCATION FOB THE MILLION. 
A FEW years ago (1845) considerable interest was ex¬ 
cited in the London circles by the public exliibition at 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, of a machine, constructed, 
I believe, by the celebrated German mechanician Pro¬ 
fessor Faber. This machine, when set in motion, 
composed Latin hexameter lines or verses of faultless 
prosody. Tho lines were not, as might be supposed, an 
utimeaning collection of dactyles and spondees, arranged 
according to rule, similar to what are termed in some of 
our classical schools nwnease rersiee f but each line con¬ 
veyed a meaning in good grammatical Latin. Almost 
any number of different lines, it was said, eonld be 
^ound out of the machine; k> that by its aid the most 
illiterate person could produce thousands of Latin verses 
which, for correctness and purity, were unassailable by 
criticism! Solomon has said ‘there i* 'nothing new 
under the sun;' that observation, though perhaps not 
exactly applicable to some of tbe devices of the present 
age, may nevertheless bo quoted when speaking of the 
Latin verse-making machtdei U being to Solomon'* 

‘ wise saw ’ a oorrobotot‘ moidern iartwjw.’ 

Amusing ntyielf lately by,bxah^niog an old arith¬ 
metical school-book,* While (wondering and pondering 
over the very great pain* taken by thb school antbow 
and dominies of the olden time to make the aoqniWtfon 
of knowledge as difficnlt as possible to Hie y otith of those 
dOys, 1. found in a note that a certain! ‘ Jc^n Feters 

* Aiithctietle, laTwo Porta. By Soipmon Lowe. 1*10440:'174e. : 


(Sep. 29, 1677)' had ‘distributed’ tlift letter* of some 
Latin words into tables, and * entitled thsCpiece Artifi¬ 
cial Versifying; whereby any one of ordinary capacity, 
though he understands not one Word of Latin, may. be 
taught immediately to make hexamoter and^'Ientameter 
verses—-true Latin, true verse, and good sensei ’ Who 
or what John FeterS was I do not knpw, neither have I 
met with any of his writings; but from the clue obtained, 
1 , with a little trouble, stieceeded iu arranging the follow¬ 
ing tables, by wliich any one who merely knows the let¬ 
ters of tho alphabet, and can reckon as far as nine, may 
make good and correct Latin hexameter and }>entameter 
i^rses. Tills no doubt reveals the secret of the machine 
previously alluded to, it being highly probable that these 
or similar tables were used in its construction. I have 
neither ingenuity nor yet any acquaintance with me¬ 
chanical art, still I cannot help surmising that the ma¬ 
chine was constructed on the principle of the biirrel 
organ; the tables being arranged on barrels, in a similar 
manner as notes of music are set on the barrels of that 
not very melodious instrument. 
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ooonoieami' ra 
tdsgninoiio 
utiauuttnc 
rgi'l satduB 
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Table V. 

tppvl faose 
oroutogrlmo 
s^rradmi dpul 
l»l oi mooll o 
nrnir rasra 
aanaa 


table yt. 

ds qapmdns u 
» II u r u 1 I 9S r p 

IS e a 1 r g V a e d 

rvtBPa»*ol> 
a a * n * * * m a 


Table IV. 

dppncKuisino 
urcrunj aid 
ofuplnloet 
Hoeei i s nen 
nrssgadrdt 
bt tn*avaaa 
at 

Table V. 

n a t v s n> 111 V m II 

I i i c c a I i V i 

b r i a 1 d b i i i 

i 0 V ] « 1 * s * s 


the rule for coniposing hexameter or pentameter 
Versos from their respective tables is simply this:— 
Select any one of the tint mtae (capital) letters in t^lc I, 
the letter chosen, with every subsequent ninth letter 
in that table, wilt form the nfst word; thmi t^e any 
one of the first nine letters in Tabfo II, and .eftdy sub¬ 
sequent ninth ls|ter in the same taUe to fornithq second 
word ( proceed ilt like manner tiUrbii^ the tablt^s ; Table 
VI in the Hexameter, and TaMe V In the Pentameter, 
foraishi^ the last Woed^f the llQ^ejrepei asterisks, 

F*« eM^dl^fal^sewe take to^'j^blej’ 
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Hexameter—'nameljr, T—the ninth letter from it, count¬ 
ing from left to right, is «; the next ninth r; the next 
ninth h; ei>4 «> preceding, we form tlm word TwUda. 
SnppDse we tiien take the first letter of Tnhle II— 
namely, /-^fmd by the addition of every subwquent 


RyfiT If (■ ^ A / ;'i A i «■ 


so, by titicbig tb^ first letters of each, and proceeding 
in the same manner through the remaining tables, we 
obtain theliUe— ^ 

lorbida hda sequi tmeniobstrant tompora dora. 

In just the same manner, the first letters taken from 
each of the five pentameter tables gire— • 

Tetriea praatabont dura dolDsa novi. , 

Again, suppose we take the fourth letter in each table, 
whichmakesinbexameter— 

Uotiida bella tuis pratandunt-rorbsra amba i 

In pentameter— 

Improba pncdlount verba nefonda vii^s. 

One more example; suppose we take the seventh letter 
of Table J, the fifth of Table II, the ninth of Table HI, 
the sixth of Table IV, the eighth of Table Y, and tiie 
sixth of Table VI, we obtain in hexameter— 

Barbara vinola ferunt taoDstrsbant crimlna multa: 

In pentameter— 

Ib-hUa perKrlunt astro superba mea. 

I think, from these examples, the reader will find no 
difficulty in extracting the verses. Persons unacquaint¬ 
ed with the powers of numbers may be surprised to 
learn how many different verses be obtained by the 
permutations and combinatians of the letters in the 
above tables. As any of the first nine letters, combined 
with their subsequent ninth letters,in each table, form a 
word, and as there are six tables for hexameters, we find 
by a short calculation — 9x9x9x9x9x9=53.1,449, 
the number of different verses that can be extracted from 
tliat table. The Latin scholar can still more vary the 
lines, for, as he will readily perceive, most of the words 
in the first and sixth may be transposed with those of 
the fiftii and second tables. Again, as there are: nine 
words in each of the five pentameter tables, by a similar 
calculation We find that , they contain .59,049 different 
lines or verses, making in all .590,490 different lines that 
can be obtained from the two sets of tables. The writ¬ 
ings of Virgil number not more than 13,0i6 lilies, so 
tliese tables could furnish forty-five volumes, each as 
large as the complete works of Virgil, and 4771 lines 
over. I fancy I can hear the reader exclaim,‘0«i horwV— 
‘ What is the use of all this ? ’ I can only reply, tliat the 
construction of these tables helped to wile away from 
me some tedious hours of lassitude and ill health; per¬ 
haps in their present form they may afford a similar 
benefit to another. . 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

BIOS XND DAHr. 

Kice, the dnef food of perhaps one-half of the bumaii 
race, is comparatively little used in this coUntiy; It 
has ji certain reputation as something ‘light’ for the 
sick-room apd nursery, and appears on our tables in the 
form of puddings, and in the confeotioners’ shops ip the 
form of buns; but, upon tbe whde, it seems to be con¬ 
sidered of lit& siibstantial importauite. Of late years, 
in consequence of the faffime m the potato crop, it has 
come a little more^into iise ; but the wcwking-classes do 
not take kindly to it. itoBsid|er it i poor substi¬ 

tute even for the potato, add demand sOmetifiag mote 
wmnMng. Returned Angld-Iiidlaai, mi hand, 

who have been accustomed to it in Alia, uto it ngt only ' 
in curries, but in meat dishes of every kind, fronl:.ip^a 
roastafid boiled to the most delicate Aor« d’asrriuii Thw 
toBtijjejjms to be, that the poor dislike it merely on ite- 
^ pf Its insipiA taste, which they haVe neither the 
ipmw the opportunity to enrich. 


The Hindoo has a different name fur this uwful plaut' 
in all its different forms and stages. The plant in the 
field, and the grain in the husk, are both styled dhaim; 
but let it be cleaned and Winnowed, and thereby reduced 
to the form in which it reaches us, and it becomes c/m- 
wul. Again, the chawul boiled becomes MmuI, and this 
is the staple food and staff of lifr to the Bengalee. On 
the Malay coast the rico has a similar diversity of 
names: in the husk the grain is called parfi; divested 
of it, and boiled, it becomes nairi. lilce is cultivated 
all Oyer India, in Cldna, and in the Oriental islands, as 
Well as in America. In Pertia it is prized for khoothita 
and pilhu. The Peehawur rice is most highly esteetned 
in India, both on account of its flavour and the large 
size of the grain—about half an inch in length. In Cid- 
entta this variety is sometimes sold at the rate of a 
shilling a pound: bat it may be doubted whether, in 
flavomr it is superior to the Carolina rice now so well 
known in this country. The size and beauty of the 
grain, indeed, appear to have little! to do with its 
quality: we have known wealthy Anglo-Indian families 
who used in preference the broken, dark-looking Ben¬ 
gal rice, so chepp and common in England. 

In tbe hands of the Bengalee confectioner rice as¬ 
sumes a variety of shapes and guises, some of them not 
very attractive to the eye of a European. The grain 
is sometimes steeped and flattened. The mowrie looks 
like our bonbon, but is light and crisp, being parched 
in an earthen' pan, on dry leaves of trees. The /am, 
again, is like driven snow, ns white and pure, hut also 
as light and insipid. In other confections it is prepared 
with sugar and treacle, but an Englishman would find 
the names of them almost unpronounceable, nor is it easy 
to write them in our character. With milk or cre.am, it 
is called kAeer, and is one of the standard dishes at a 
Hindoo feost i and when cooked witli a little camphor 
and pounded cardamum, a delightful flavour is given to 
the rice. In religious sacrific'.es rice is indistKjnsablc. 
It is also used in charms and ordeals, such as chewing 
dry rice in cases of theft, as noticed in a former Journal. 
For the .same purpose—that of detecting a delinquent— 
it is put into ants^ holes in the shape of balls, each hall 
representing a suspected individual; and he whose ball 
is first eaten by tbe ants is held to be the culprit. 

Wltnt we wish specially, however, to draw tlio reader’s 
attention to, is the Indian dish formed by a mixture 
of rice and dabl. The latter is not the name of any 
particular plant, but is applied to a cooked mess of .'iiiy 
pea or vetch, of which there are a great variety in 
Indio. The grains are divested of the husk by the same 
sort of. primitive handmill which is alluded to in Serip- 
ture^ when it is said ‘two women shall be grinding 
together, the one shall be taken, and the otlier left.’ 
At early dawn, we have often, while passing throngh a 
village on a march, heard the not disagreeable whirring 
of these mills, with which they also grind wheat, ac¬ 
companied by till singing of the women, and marvelled 
ho# little the Hindoo had deviated from his antique 
customs. 

The principal sorts of vetches used for dalil are the 
followingThe moonj or moongh, the most delicate and 
expensive ; the maas, which, dthough coarse, is used 
in saAfiflclng to the gods—it is also used for feeding 
horses, and when boiled, is reckoned a cheap and fatten¬ 
ing diet for that animal; and the musxoor, which is of a 
beautifril pink colour after its brown husk is ground off 
This il _ probably the same lentil for a mess of which 
the famiwed but generous and noble-hearted Esau sold 
1^ birthright to his younger, brother. The Eastern 
toniales use the mussoor made into a cataplasm when 
they wean weir chfidren. Witii their abstemious habits 
it Miswers well as an absoibing remedy, but for a Euro¬ 
pean ^stitution it is too inflimimatory. 

WKfie the above and most of the other vetches are 
low and tender plants, tite WrAtir aspires to the character 
of A sbrqh, growing to the height of alx feet and upwards i 
and although an annuoi, has very much the ap^orance 
of our broom, having a profruion of yellow blossoms. 
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also Hometimes made of chauna or gram, which 
may occasioauUy bo Been in this country, aa aea-bap- 
ta'ina often have it in their ahipa as food for their live 
stocL In India tiiia- grain is used in ail the stiibka of 
Europeans as food for their horses, being sometimes 
steeped in water, and sometimes parched and ground 
with a mixture of barley. It is reckoned highly nourish¬ 
ing, and wrestlers and other ailJeUe often train them* 
selves on a diet of gram. The leaf of the plant has an 
agreeable acid taste, and a peculiar smell. Parrots de¬ 
light in, and are sometimes very destructive to it. 

All the species of dald which I have named have 
papilionaceous flowers, some of them as pretty as our 
sweet-pea, thongli generally smaller. The word dahl 
is probaldy derived from the verb dalaa, ‘ to pour j’ the 
dnlil, wheh mixed up with saffron, onions, and chillies, 
being boiled into a soft pap, and poured over the rice. 
It is sometimes flavoured with tamarind or a green 
mango; and thus cooked, is no despicable dish. 

Hcdgcree is a compound of dald and rice boiled to¬ 
gether. This may be called a hasfg dieh, and really the 
aroma of tlie pea and rict^ combined with the various 
condiments, is enough to sharpen any ap{>etite. With 
Euro]K!ans on a march, it is a favourite dish for break¬ 
fast. In former days, the Hindoo widow, if she re¬ 
frained from becoming a Suttee, was doomed to eat 
hcdgcree, and nothing but hcdgcree, daring the days of 
her weary widowhood, and it was to be prepared by 
her own hands without salt or condiment, and eaten 
only once a day; perhaps this penance him been abo- 
lisbcd or modified, since Vidows are no longer allowed 
to burn themselves witlv their husbands. In the upper 
provinces of India dahl is eaten with wheaten cakes, 
as in tlie lower with rice. Dahl, in fact, is not only 
savoury and nonrisliiug, but possesses aperient quali¬ 
ties, which counteract the opposite tendency of the 
wheat and rice. 

In this way the ingenious Hindoos enrich the insi¬ 
pidity of t'lcir rice, oven without the aid of meat; and 
ill tills country, where it is now becoming a kind of 
riige to press vetelies of all kinds into the service of the 
table, we think a useful hint may be gathered from the 
Indian practice. 

* Tinriios vkom tub goudew citv. 

[The following is copy of a letter from an uiScer of 
a merchant ship at San Erancisco, dated 22d October 
tSlD, addsessed to his lather in Zetland:]— 

‘ 'Phe world is turned upside down here altogether. 
Seamen’s wages are 150 dollars jier month; labourers 
get seven dollars per day; and Jack is as good as his 
master. Ships innumerable me lying here without a 
soul on board—all gone off to the diggings. The cli¬ 
mate is beastly. Eever and ague abomid, and dysen¬ 
tery carries off thousands. There is a population of 
25,000 in this town, and only about one hundred teler- 
uble houses; all the rest arc hovels, mere sheds; and 
tlie gre.ater part of the population live in tents, and 
sleep on the bare ground. It’s a miserable place, though 
they Bi>euk of dollars us you do of pence in Shetland, 
and of ounces of gold as you do of half-crowns. Still, 
with all their money they cannot obtain a comfortable 
meal or a comfortable lodging. Gambliug is carried to 
a frightful extent. The amount of drunkenness exceeds 
belief. _ As soon as the vessel is discharged, we proceed 
to Tahiti. Of the hundreds of ships that left England 
in February, not one has yet arrived. They will be 
pearly as good as lost to the owners, and the shippers 
of the goods will be ruined, for goods of all sorts are 
now lying rotting ashore. The crews Will all desert, 
and men wont Iw found to man them again at any 
price. A vessel left this fhr France the othm day with 
seamen at uoo dollars for tlie passage to France. The 
diggings are of more than 100 miles exteir^ and grid 
will be found there in plenty as long as mein can be 
found to go and dig for it, or rather look for it, for it is 
found ill the rocks and stones, which jmust te broken 
up into, dust, and sifted in water through a sieve. Jt is 


also found in himps in the streams and bogs with 
which tlie gold country abounds. The lifd country is 
about 100 miles to the north-east of thii place, whicli 
lies in north latitude 37 degrees 48 luibutos, and west 
longitude 122 degrees 27 miautes. •There>lii one oon- 
tinuol fog hovering over the town. I ani.sure if I went i 
to live ashore, I would die iu a month. There have 1 
been no robberies nor murders this Idhg time. The law 
is summary. When a man is caught at any misehief 
against the li ves or property of tlie people, bidf-a-dozen 
or so of tlio nearest people hold a conrt-martial over 
him; and if they think he is guilty, they hang him up 
to the nearest tree. Such summary proceedings have 
frightened the evU-disposed, and now the people are 
quieter, and more honest than any other set of ragamuf¬ 
fins. To-day I saw about twenty come down from the 
diggings with about 400 ounces each. They had been 
there four months. The small vessel they were in eauic 
across our bows and got foul of us, and 1 went down to 
them, and had a yarn with them. Each had his gold 
dust in four worsted socks. One fellow said he would i 
either have double or none by that time to-morrow. I 
asked him what he meant, and lie said he would stake 
each sock upon a single card. Such arc tlie people 
hero. I ciui’t afford to have any clothes washed here, 
for it costs eight dollars (E.l, 12s.) per dozen, and I can 
buy a dozen white shirts at that price.' 


CONFOllMITY, 

It is hard to say in what department of human thought 
and endeavour conformity has triumphed most. lteli{pon 
comes to Olio’s mind first; and well it may, when one 
thinlis what men have conformed to iu all .ages iu that 
matter. Tf wo puss to art or soienoc, we sliall see there 
too tlio wondrous slavery wliich men ha,ve endured—from 
puny fetters, moreover, which one sthring thought would, 
as we think, have bnrshasunder. Tho above, however, are 
matters not within every one’s cognisance; some of them 
are siuit iu by learniug, or the show of it; and plain ’prac¬ 
tical’ men would say, they follow where they liavo no 
business but to follow, liut the way in whicli tho human 
Imdy shall be covered is not a thing tor the scientilio and 
tho learned only; and is allowed on all hands to oonoern 
in no small degree one-lialf at least of tho creation. It is 
in such a simple thing as dress that caoh of us may form 
some estimate of tho extent of conformity in the world. 
A wise nation, unsubdued by superstition, with the col¬ 
lected experience of peaceful ages, conoUides that female 
feet are to bo clothed by crushing them. Tho still wiser 
nations of the West have adopted a swifter mode of de¬ 
stroying health, and creating angularity, hy crashing the 
np{>cr part of tlio female body. In such matters nearly ail 
people conform. Our brother man is seldum so bitter 
.against us as when we refuse to adopt at onco his notions 
of the Infinite. But even religious dissent were less dan¬ 
gerous and more respectable than dissent in dress. If you 
want to SCO what men will do in tho way of oonfonnity, 
take a European hat for your subject of meditation. 1 dare¬ 
say there are twentyrtwo millions of people at this minute 
eacli wearing one of those hats in order to please the rest. 
As in tlie fine arts, and in architecture especially, so in 
dress, something is often retained that was useful when 
something else was beside it. To go to architecture for on 
instance—upiunaole is retained, not that it is of any use 
where it is, but in another kind of buUding it would liuvo 
been. That stylo of building, as a whole, has gone ou t of 
fhehion: hut the pinnoele has somehow or other kcx>t its 
ground, and must bo there, no one insolently going back to 
first miuciples, and asking what is tho use and object of 
building pinnacles. JSimw instances in dress will occur to 
my reawrs. Soiqe of us are not skilled in such aftiiirs; but 
looking at old pietoies, we may sometimes see how modem 
eiothea have attained their present pitbh of hfightfuinelM , 
and inconvmicnoe. Tliis matter of O^ess is one in ynhieh 
perhaps you m%k^ expect toe wke to totfforku; :to^ 
ibolish ; and they hare. When we have bnCS acme to a 
right sl^imafb of toe strength of oonfbmfiffj vie .shall, 1 
tkinkiiBe more kindly disposed to >eoehhtoity t}sui we 
asuaily are. Even a wilfitt or an iebmfrtdty is 

some support against the widghty eonmouplaee i^formity 
of tlm world, If. 'R nreto not fi>r st^tiae aingnliff peo^o 
whs persist id fi»f hhetosdito^'ui seeing^ them- 
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selves, and !n bejns eom/brtoble, we sRould all collapse 
into n hideous uniforniity. It is worth while Co analyse 
that influence of the world which is the right arm of con- 
fonnity. Some persons bend to the world in all things, 
from an Innocent belief that what so many iraot>Ie think 
must be right. Others have a vague fear of tlie w4rid, as 


must be right. Others have a vague fear of tlie w4rid, as 
of some wild beast which may spring out upon them at 
anytime. Tell thgm they are safe m tlkclr hotwes fTom 
this myriad-ejred creature; they still are sure that they 
shall meet with it some day, and would propitiate its 
favour at any saeriftos. Many men contract their idea of 
the world to their own circle^ and what they imagine to bo 
said in that circle of friends and aoquaintances, is their 
idea of publio opinion—’ as if,’to use a saying of Southey^, 

‘ a number of worldlings made a world.’ M'^ith some un¬ 
fortunate people the much-dreaded ‘ world ’ shrinks into 
one person of more mental power than their own, or per¬ 
haps merely of coarser nature; and the fancy os to what 
this person will say about anything they do sits upon 
them like a nightmare. Happy the man who can crnliark 
his small adventure of deeds and thoughts npon the shallow 
waters round his Iiome, or send them gfloat on the wide 
sea of humanity, with no great anxiety in either case as I 
to what reception they may meet with! He would have 
them steer by the stars, and take what wind may come to 
them. And in all things a man must beware of so con¬ 
forming himself as to crush his nature, and forego the pur- 
IMse of his being. ‘We must look to otlier standards than 
what men may say or think. Wo must not abjectly bow 
down before rules tuid usages, but must refer to principles I 
and ])iiri>osoB. In few words, we must think not whom we 
are following, but what we are doing.^ If not, why are wo 
gifted with individual life at all? Uniformity does not con¬ 
sist with the higher fonns of vitality. Even the leaves of 
the same tree arc said to differ, eacii one from all the rest, i 
And can it be good for the soul of a man ‘ with a biojpiphy ' 
of its own like to no ono cise’s,' to subject itself without 
tiiought to tlie opinions and ways of otiiers: not to grow 
into symmetry, but to bo moulded down into confomiity? 
—Friends in GotincU. , 


MA1.FPENNT SAVINGS AND PDNNY BENEFICENCE. 

The Report for 1840 lias been sent to us of a savings’ bank 
ostalilUIied by some wise and Inmevolont persons in the poor 
district of KUlinchy in Ireland. The society offers no in¬ 
ducement by way of premium, but merely affords to the poor 
man a convenient place of security for the deposit of any- 
tliing ho may he able to save—^wero it but a halfpenny— 
out of his weekly earnings, ‘ At the close of this its first 
year of trial, its managers are much gratified in being en¬ 
abled to reiKirt that no less a sum than L.11, 7s. 8^u. hag 
been received in weekly deposits of one penny and up¬ 
wards, from depositors among wliom are found persons 
earning on an average only uintpencr fier tveeb. Of tliis 
money, saved by gathering up tlie fragments, that nothing 
lie lost, the sum of L.8, 3s. Td. (the greater part of which/ 
we may confidently assert, only for this society, would 
never have yielded any return of eoinfort to its improvident 
possessors) Ims been exi>cnded eitlier in jHiymcnt of rent, 
or the purchase of warm, useful clothing ; leaving a balance 
now ill the hands of the treasurer of L.3, 48. l|d.’ In the 
same district a Penny Contribution Fund was raised in 1847, 
for the purpose of employing aged persons, in that season 
of soareity, in si>inning ynrh. ‘ Out of tlie yarn spun at 
this industrial school of aged and destitute women,228 webs 
of cloth have been manufactured since its cnmmenccmenl, 
three years ago, whioh has led to the disbursement of 
L,4.^0. Of tills sum, two-thirds, or the sum of L.30O, have 
been circulated among the infirm and helpless in the 
neighbourhood. Sixty-fonr spinners, poor and aged per¬ 
sons, utterly unfit tor any other -w'ork, have been receiving 
the wages of industry during the above-moiitioned period; 
which, together mth i2 weavers employed, makes the num¬ 
ber 7 b' deriving beneftli frpin the fund.’ 

D1UNXJK9 AT KSAXA 

It is injurious to drink miloli At meals, Those wlto take 
a large quifritity of liquids during^ dinner jenerally eat 
more ttian those who take less. The sensation q^fthlrsi: 
depimds upon the qiuintity of aqiieons fluid oireuMing in 
tlie. blood. It has been found by physiologists that the ' 
most severe thirst of animals is appeased by injecting 
igatory tolds into the blood. A moderate quantity of liqnid 
ehottli lfo taken at dinner; too large a t>ortion acts ifQU- 


riously by diluting the gastrio fluid. Persons wln-se diet is ■ 
more .animal than vegetable require more liquid during 
their meals. Drinking before a meal is pemieious, vyiiiUt 
by drinking during a meal tlie digestive proocss iff pro¬ 
moted. Those who eat fast require more driuk than do 
others, for, as Dr Philip sayi^ * the food is swallowed 
without a due admixture of saliva; ^d forms a dry mass 
in the stomach .'—WinsItJtFs Iteatth n/ Uodp and Aliml. 


THE STORMS AND STARS OF MARCH. 

av THK nsv. JAMKS OILBOSNE LVONS, LI..D. 

llAnsn is the voice and loud the war 
Of storms in that ungenlal time, 

’When, leaving southern lands afar. 

The sun wakes up our northern elimc. • 
The long white surges of the deep 
Then break on every wailing shore. 

And, foaming down each rocky steep. 

The mountain torrents rage anil roar. 

Like rapiers driven with vengeful thrust. 

On breast and brow the cold winds beat. 

And rushing hail, or troubled dust, 

Bwecpu the rough road and echoing street: 

The groaning woods are bleak and bam, 

Tbe violet slumbers yet unseen, 

And those wide fields and pastures wear 
No welcome tint of early gi'cen. 

Hut (led, with ait a Fatlicr’s loro, 

When earth thus reft of beauty lies. 

Reveals, in blazing jwinfi above. 

The wonders of liis radiant skies: 

Look tbou on night's refulgent areh, 

When that rude liour thy gladness mars. 

And thou shalt find, in raging March, 

The month at once of storms and shirs. 

For lo! tbe great Orion bums, 

Descending in the cloudless west. 

And red Arctunis now returns, 

Rofuning at eve, a sacred guest. 

Far up, in circles broad and bright. 

The Hear and Lion move and sUiuc, 

While Sirius lifts his orb of light. 

And fills our hearts with thoughts divine. 

Thus, over thus, when storms arise. 

And all is dprk and joyless hero, 

He Bets before our longing eyes 

The glories of that lofty sphere; * 

When sorely tried we grieve alone. 

Or sink beneath oppression’s rod. 

Ho whispers froni His starry throne, 

‘Look UP, OH man! am> tbost in God.' 


MUSICAI, SriT. 


Til© most singular spit in the world is tiiat of the Count 
do Castel Mario, one of the most opulent lords of Treviso. 
This spit turns i30 different roasts at once, and plays 24 
tmies; and wiiateyer it plays oorresiionds to a eertiiiii degito 
of cooking, which is porfootly understood by the took. 
■Tlius a leg of mutton, d PAmilaiae, will bo excellent at the 
twelfrii air; and a fowl, A la Flamamk, will be full of gravy 
at the eighteenth; and so on. It would be ditliciilt per¬ 
haps to carry further the love of music and gomiandisiiig.— 
Neu'spaper paragrafih. 
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WHAT IS THE USE OF POETRY.’ 
When Rentham compared pushpin with poetry, and 
gave in some sort the preference -to the former, tlic 
heresy awakened much indignation among the tuneful 
tribe, and even reflected some obloquy upon the system 
of utilitarianism thus violently divorced from taste. 
The controversy which ensued was not very satisfac¬ 
tory. The poets did not condemn the principle of 
utilitarianism—‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number j’ but they reproved tire sordid materialism 
wliieh limited happiness to the objects of sense, and 
ridiculed the notion of estimating the value of a thing 
by ‘ what it would fetch.’ They quoted Aristotle to 
show that poetry is a still more philosophical and ex¬ 
cellent thing tliaii history itself; Bacon; as well as 
several ancient writers, that it has ‘ some participation 
of divineness;’ Feltham, that ‘a grave poem is the 
deepest kind of writing;’ Augustas Schicgel, saying 
of an individual poet (Shakspearc), that the world of 
spirits and nature had laid their treasures at his feet— 
that he was in strength a demi-god, in profundity of 
view a prophet, in all-seeing wisdom a protecting spirit; 
and Coleridge, that poetry had been to him its own 
exceeding great reward, soothing his aillictions, multi¬ 
plying and refining his.enjoyments, endearing solitude, 
and giving him the habit of trying to discover the 
good and tlie beautiful in everything around him. 

All this, it will be seen by reflecting persons, had 
little or nothing to do with the argument. If ntili- 
tnrianism, admitted to be true, despises poetry, poetry 
must be false. It is no defence of poetry to say that it 
is divine, and the delight and solace of divine iia|ures; 
for the object of utilitariuiism is not happiness, but the 
happiness of the greatest number. It is ro refutation 
of Bentham to laugh at the rival he sets up in opposi¬ 
tion to poetry ; for there cannot be a doubt that, of the 
two, the game of pushiuii is by far the itiore generally 
pleasing ns well as intelligible. It would be more to 
the purpose, we think, to inquire whether Bentham’s 
reach of mind enabled him to see to tlie end of bis own 
system—whether utilitariuiism, considered as a true 
science, reaUy looks upon poetry as a thing of fictitious 
nature, or is merely supposed to do so through the 
mistake or constitutional defect of the great philosopher. 
Wo owe no obedience, be it observed, to the sayings of 
Bentham because they are his; bttt J^ause they are 
true. Plato, we are told, preferred poetry Ih its loftiest 
character to every other human arti and jret Plato 
banished poetry from his model commonwealth.'*' 'I9e 
reason of this seeming inconsistency is, thai in the time 


«' Denied Feltliam, wbn euppnaes that tlte phUoaopber In¬ 
tended the proeorlptioD to apply only to the mast or meaner bevd 
of poet*. . , , 


of Plato; and long before, poetry was the mother of fable 
and superstition, and a practic^ misleader of the young 
and ignorant, who formed the mass of the nation. Ho, 
as well as Socrates, were of those free spirits who looked 
through the mythic framework of religion, and despised, 
more than they durst avow, the faith of the vulgar. 
Bentham, on the other hand, lived under quite a dift’e- 
rent dispensation; and if poetry be a true thing, he 
can only have rejected it from a deficiency in those 
finer faculties which would have enabled him to appre¬ 
ciate its importance, and perceive its essential connec¬ 
tion with his own science. 

If the present were the final age of the world, and 
society had reached its culminating point, it would be 
very proper to place poetry low down in a system which 
sought the greatest happiness of tho greatest number. 
It would be mere waste of time to preach of the diviiie- 
ncss of poetry to an audience ninety-nine hundredths of 
whom were for ever incapable of rising beyond tlie en¬ 
joyments of sense. But the philosophy in quesliun is 
em|)hatically the philosophy of progress. It is based 
upon tho natural expanaivencss of the human mind; and 
its object is to confer general happiness by means of 
gener^ knowledge and enlightonraent. Now if poetry 
is confessedly tho solace and delight of superior spirits, 
of those spirits which are to he looked upon as models 
by the multitude, so far from being thrown aside as of 
slight utility in a scheme of progress, it must he lighted 
up as a beacon to invite and guide. In its higher es¬ 
sence it may be unattainable by the vulgar, but every 
step towards it is an advance. Thus many of the in¬ 
junctions of Christianity are impossibilities to human 
nature in its present atage of development; bat it is our 
duty, notwithstanding, to press forward towards the 
mark of that high calling, and thus play worthily our 
parts in the great procession of being in which our 
■individual existence is lost, but yet to whicli it is ne¬ 
cessary. 

This points to a mistake which is not confined to the 
harder natures among the economists. Education is 
commonly regarded merely as a means of amassing such 
facts as are adapted to Represent constitution of our 
minds; while knowledge—which; building up the mate¬ 
rials of information, looks from them, as from a tower, 
into thereglon beyond—is practically overlooked. Tina 
is as we thought the jphysieid world was confined to 
the sphere commanded by bur vision, and never dreamed 
of any further earthly inberitance. Bat the sciencea 
that minister to oiir comfort and sensuous enjoyment,, 
that store qur toind with curious and interesting fhqts, 
and open out to IM thb woRtten of extuctoil lu^&re, «re 
all snbordinate to the Kience of mioA TDhey ato Iherely 
the informaUoQ which serves as the jgrewdwork of 
knowledge. They «re the edU||etiaR Of eur spirits, by 
' means of whkdi we tdvinee ’tototoAteir stage of being. 
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The rcstrictednesB of view under which we labour is 
obvious not only in out lives and conversation, but even 
in the higher enthusiasms of our nature, and in the 
nobler departmcnj^ of our literature. To this, for in¬ 
stance, is to be ascribed (as pointed out in a*fornier 
article) the slow progress w# have made in history, 
which has hitherto been at the best little more than an 
aggregation of facta bearing upon particular epochs, 
and coloured hy personal predikctions and antipatbicf. 
Everything is small, special, material, finite. Men and 
nations are treated of like individuals and tribes Jin 
natural history—not ss links iu a cliain of being, the 
end of which is lost in light as its beginning ia in 
darkness. 

Poetry, however, is not what Aristotle tells us it Is— 
a higher philosophy, a higher history. It is something 
idtogether distinct. The poet does not reason, but feel. 
He cannot communicate his art, although, like Orpheus, 
he may soften the most rugged natures into sympathy. 
He cannot teach the expression of harmony, but he 
may awaken the perception of it. And the mind so 
awakened will thenceforward hear poetry in every 
sound of nature, see it iu every cloud and sunbeam, 
handle it in every pleasant thing, inhale it in every 
flower that blows. And these objects will no longer 
be merely objects of sense: they will be impressed with 
a spiritual life, and seem to the beholder as something 
akin to his own nature, something to lore as well as 
admire. This is the true business of poetry: to breathe 
a living soul into the dead world, and provide for man, 
even in the most familiar objects that surround him, 
wherewithal to appease the cravings of his immortal 
nature. 

To this tendency to the sinritu^, which is so remark¬ 
able a part of our nature, may be traced (if our theory 
be correct) the exclusion of poetry from the Platonic 
republic. The neophyte of the antique world, walking 
without the light of science in his sacred groves, 
had no misgiving as to the nature of tlieir poetical 
denizens 

■ Ddiglitodly dwells lie *meng lays end telismeas, 

And spirits, and ileUgbtsdly bdieves. 

Diriutties, being iilmself divine.' 

And owing to the same spiritual tendency, even now, 
in the midst of a new faith, and after the lapse of 
thousands of years, the ‘fair humanities of old religion’ 
still lire iu their associations:— 

' For still tbs heart doth need a language, stUl 
Doth tlw 014 instinct bring back the edd names.’ 

Poetry is said, to be false, hepkasc its facts are not 
trnc. But what facts can be truei* than those that are 
felt and recognised as truths by the human heart? 
The free spirit that fought the.battle Of Marathon is a 
truth of poetry, which makes tlie pulse throb and the 
eyes flash at a distance of between two and three thou¬ 
sand years, and which stamps an imperishable authen-. 
ticity upon the event.. As for the historical facts,'it; 
would take hut little ingeouity to prove logically that | 
tliey are a dream, end the perished actors sliadows add I 
fletions. W«31— ilet such prwrf be given, ajid aeoepted; j 
What then ? ^y,16hea, Mttratoon Kpai^ 
a substantial existeuee Ug tefiMre,itk>pQetiea{ ^th beiiig 
blazoned indeUbly Upon 1 IsLi^ fidsehood ? 

la Othello a falsehood ?' Iffsl^oo^? 3Iiey 
are truer tlian Alexander, os (liaifdmagi^i cat Napole^^ 
for they are fastened by aubiler Mbi'etrOngef tteq to the 
heart, coasojence, imaginatton. I* the Vehui de Medtoi 
a falsehood, because so pe^ct a feem iiSVer walked the 
aartii? Ehe is traer thati the weman we loved In 


youth. Tliero is not a hair on her head whiom has not 
its separate truth in nature, and the whole figure is the 
essence of truth—a concentration of eclectic loveliness. 
When the peripatetic teacher dedared that poetry was 
a more philosophical and excellent thing than history, 
he gave as bit reason that its theine was general truth, 
while that of history was parHcular truth j and herein 
lies the whole question of the fictitious nature of poetry. 
The beauty of the Venus de Medici is not the beauty 
of an individual, but a compound of the traits wliich 
nature divides among a multitude of her favourites: 

‘ SOi.wbsn tbs Rbodian's mimic art arrayed 
Tbo Queen of Beauty in her Oyprian shade, 

Tbe happy maatcr mingled in his piece, 

Kaeh lock that charmed him in the fair of Crcecc; 

\ To faultless nature true, he stale s gi'aco 
From every diier fonn and sweeter face; 

And as he sojourned in the Jjgemi isles. 

Wooed alt their love, and treasured all their smiles. 

Then glowed tbe tints, pure, precious, and refined. 

And mortal charms seemed Imvenly when eombiued; 

Iiove on the picture smiled; exjiresalon iwiired 
Her mingling spirit there, and Orceeo adored.’ 

The ‘ ideal beauty,’ as it is called, here described, is a 
truth of nature, a truth of poetry; while the truth of a 
portrait, which may be recognised without any exercise 
of the imagination, is simply a fact. It is trnc there 
may be, an'd sometimes is, something higher and nobler 
in a portrait beyond tlie likeness—there may he general 
as well as individual truth; but in this case it is nu 
longer a mere portrait we behold, hut a poem in colours. 

Thus it is easy to understand why poetry should he 
less popular than pushpin. A hundred persons arc able 
to discover a likeuess in a portrait for one who can 
appreciate its poetical truth. The Chinese arc said to 
find great fault with European portraits on account of 
the shadow of the nose, which they look upon as a ridi¬ 
culous deformity. It is just so with ourselves in nobler i 
things. We must place ourselves under the tuition of | 
lioetry if we seek the development of tiiose higher ! 
tastes, tlie germ of which is implanted in our being— j 
and surely for no idle or unworthy purpose—hy the I 
hand of Providence. | 

Bentham admits that poetry has some merit as a sub- : 
stitute for the amusement of drinking •, and he was riglit I 
here, though only by chance, for neither he nor Locke ; 
—neither the great utilitarian nor the great inetaphysi- i 
oian — comprehended poetry. The practice of drunken- 1 
ness is the result of our constitutional craving after the I 
poetical—a fatal expedient, resorted to by rude natures ! 
In ail tribes and conditions of mankind, for tbe purpose \ 
of eltvating their thoughts, softening their afiections, ' 
and ennobling the tame realties of life. Opium and ! 
alcohol, these are the treiicherous ministers who, in ex- ! 
change for a brief terra of enjoyment, exact the soul of i 
their victim. But in the most evil tiling there is always ! 
a germ of good; and even from this mean and base j 
propensity wo derive an assurance of the upward ten- I 
dency of man’s nature. Poetry, when summoned by 
aiich Unholy BpeUs, soon loses her goddess look, and 
apl>ears with .the snakes of the Furies hissing round 
her head; but the fact of her being summoned at all, 
there is something even in the rudest 
ttotoflis to r^ men dissatisfied with tilings in tlieir 
ntorO biltwat'd forms—something which indicates, like 
ati instinct^ that there is a universal soul breathing in, 
upon, and through the external world. The mechani- 
em means, however, Which they resort to for the pur¬ 
pose of opening this new weU of enjoyment, unlocks at 
same time the fountains of pain and wo; and, like 
him who ate tali worthily of the fruitof the tree of know¬ 
ledge, they have reason to curse the hour that gave the 
chalice of poetry to their immortal thirst. 

;^t is ouriods to remark that the special connection 
^pscfeht, till recent titoe*. to our own country between 
intemperahito and the muse, is observable in the literary 
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history of various other regions both of the eastern and 
western world, and more especially among the Chinese, 
thei'farthest advanced uf the peoples of the Egsi This 
connection may be accounted for by supposing that, 
up to a certain point in refinement and civilisation, 
tho individuals who cultivated the expression of poeti¬ 
cal feeling as a calling would be more likely than com¬ 
mon men to have recourse to mechanical stimu-. 
lants of the imagination. The conjecture Is the more 
prol)able from the fact, that the weakness in question 
has licset only poets of an infeHor grade, while tho 
master spirits, with hardly an exception, have trusted 
to their own genius and its purer inspirations. 

To decry tho sacred thirst of poetry is unphilp- 
sophical, because it is vain. It is an instinct of man’s 
nature, and man will seek to indulge it in one way or 
other, whether by wholesome or unwholesome, whether 
by legitimate or illegitimate means. But being saered, to 
deny it is profane; and being a passion of noble natures, 

1 it is worthy of encouragement in all. Do not suppose 
i that its tendency is to disgust men with the work they 
! have to do in tho world, of whatsoever nature that may 
j be ; for it does nut elevate the man alone, but all things 
ascend with liim. Ilis daily employment, before a cold 
and hopeless task, iK'oomes blended witli, and coloured 
by, his domestic affections; his commonest recreations 
are exercises both uf tho heart and the fancy; and 

* 1*0 him the meanest, Himpldst tlowcrs that blow, 

I>o raise up thoughts that lio too deep for 

This ‘Iron Age,’we are told, is unfavonrable to the 
cultivation of poetry j its machinery is incompatible 
witli imagination ; its railways are the antipodes of 
nature: it is ridiculous to tiiink of putting Famassus 
under the plough, iind starting a steamboat on Helicon. 
All this may be very wise and very witty; but to say 
that industry .and poetry arc antagonisms (for this is 
the sum of tlie whole), is to confound poetry with 
verse - making. Tho expressiun of poetry must still 
remain the province of a fow, but the perception of it 
— if wo would advance the people beyond the dry 
bones of material life, and lift them above the coarse 
gratification of the senses—must be extended to the 
many. Tlte appliances of our Iron Age, so far from 
being unfavourable to poetry, are more essentially poeti¬ 
cal than those of that Golden Age when shepherds, with 
the aid of oaten stop and postord song, * dallied with the 
innocence of love.’ If an ancient Greek were evoked iirom 
liis tomb uf ages, and set to wander through tho wonder¬ 
ful country wo term unpoetlcal, he would be thrilled 
with mingled delight and awe, and his impressions would 
gush forth in a torrent of song. 'I'he manufactory 
would be to him a world of poetry; the thunder of its 
raaeliinory would be, more truly than that of the tem¬ 
pest, the Voice of viewless but intelligent spirits j and 
its productions, changing from rude, shapeless masses, 
till they came forth j^rfect in form and beauty, would 
appear the work of enchantment. The fiery locomo¬ 
tive, skimming like the wind along the surface of the 
earth, gliding % tho side of precipices, spanning gorges 
and valleys, and plunging with a rush and a roar 
into caverns ns black as Erebus, would take away his 
breath; while the steam-ship, witli her banner of smoke, 
attempting impossibilities, yea, getting the better of 
them, sailing defyingly up Into the very eye of the 
tempest, and laughing at the laws of common nature, 
would seem the realisation of a dreatri that could have 
haunted only the brain of a poet. AlLthings in, around, 
above, beneath us, are grand, beautit^ wonde^l, sub- 
lune; and the use i/pocfi-y Is to touch oi» eyes with 
that taUamaR which opens their inner hatore to opr 
view. I'll! this is done, we are sanoand^ only % 
coldahdlifelessforms— 

(A primrose by a river's brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, :'f .' 

And it was nothing more)— 

and even while storing oitt minds with myriads tof new 
facts, we remain motionless as to real refinement «hd 

civilisation—if we do not rather seek to gratify the 
yearnings of our nature after the poetical by such ex¬ 
traneous and unholy means as end both in moral and 
social ruin. I* B. 

. . .* • . 

TOWHUFE IN EySSIA. 

FROM THE RUSSIAN OF NldkonAS OOCOU. 

The town of B—in Lower Bussia, is, generally 
speaking, a particularly dull and uninteresting abode. 
The houses, built of clay, were originally covered witli 
iportar; but this, softened by the rain, has ;>celed oil 
in various places, leaving unsightly patches, whose 
darkness is fkr from being relieved by tiie rude thatch¬ 
ing of reeds which covers tlic roofs. According to an 
all but universal custom in our southern towns, tlic 
gorodailchi* long since caused the front gardens to bo 
taken away, in order no doubt to embellish the view. 

In the streets few bijieds are to bo seen, cxcitpt now 
and then an uolueky stray cock, who stalks along all 
covered with dust. The first shower converts this dust 
into mud; and then tho town swarms with pigs, grunt¬ 
ing portentously, and thrusting their solemn physiog¬ 
nomies against the legs of any horse which may hapiien 
to be carrying a traveller. Sometimes a farmer from 
the neighbourhood, the owner of a dozen serfs, may be 
seen passing, seated in a Vehicle which forms a sort of 
Compromise between the britzhi -and the tekgei, sur¬ 
rounded by sacks of flour, and whipping his bay mare, 
wliich is accompanied by her colt. The aspect of the 
market-place is sad enough. Near it Stands the tailor’s 
house, presenting a sharp angle by way of front; at 
the opposite side rises a tall brick mansion, left un- 
finisbed during the last flfteen years; a little farther 
on may be seen a great isolated bazaar, built of wood, 
and painted mud-colour. This notable bnihUng w.as 
constructed by the gorodnitchi in the days of Jiis youth, 
before he had acquked the liabit of sleeping after 
dinner, and drinking every evening a decoction made 
from dried currants. In the centre of tho market- 
square stands a small low shop, invariably furnished 
with a pile of round flat ctikcs, pieces of snap, some 
pounds of bitter almonds, lead, cotton balls, with an 
endless variety of other commodities—all presided over 
by two shopmen, who spend their day in playing the 
svSefm.i But some time since, the aspect of thing.s 
was totally changed, by the arrival of a cavalry regi¬ 
ment. The streets became more busy and aiiinutted 
when they were filled with moustaches rough and bristly 
as so many clothes-brushes. Then might be seen 
passing some tall handsome ofiiccr strolling towards a 
comrade’s quarters, perhaps to discuss the chances of 
promotion, or the properties of some new snuff; or, 
more likely still, to play cards, and stake his drmki, 
which might fiiirly io called the druski of tho regi¬ 
ment; for amongst the officers it was perpetually 
changing owners. One day the major might he seen 
driving in it, the next it would appear outside the 
lieutenant's stable, and not long afterwards the cap¬ 
tain’s servant would be busy greasing its wheels. 'The 
garden-hedges outside tiie town became gay with sol¬ 
diers’ garments, hung out to dry, and the roads were 
enlivened by tbe continuifl waving of feathers and 
glancing of bright Steel. 

The social animation of the upper classes was much 
increased by the arrival of tiie general commanding the 
brigade, ^veral wcalUiy proprietors from the sur¬ 
rounding country came in to call on the officers, and 
Invite them to their housea After some time, thp 
general resolved to return these civilities Hy giving a 
grand dinner, and mighty were the consequent pie^ 
parationt. The whole market was laid uttw qimtri- 
bution; so that (m the day befbre the .entertotoment, the 
judge and the archdeacon were forced to dine tot soup- 
meat and brown bread. 

* Chiof of polios. ' 

t A game wbioh ixmststete darting eft/ iron red'through a ring 
fastenoil in the ground.' 
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Amongst the most distinguished guests was Pytha¬ 
goras Pythngoroviteh Tchertokoutski, a fiery orator at 
the elections* of the nobility, and the possessor of an 
elegant equipage. Hq had formerly served in the army, 
anil continued to &ear long spurs and iramensoMuous- 
taches, in order to mkke it known that he belonged to 
the cavalry. Hi'-had married a very pretty woman, 
endowed witli a fortune consisting of two hundred serfs 
and several thousand rubles. The money he employed 
in the purchase of six beautiful horses, a quantity of 
showy furniture, and a tame ape. Besides, he engaged 
a French mattre-^hdtel. IDs wife’s serfs, as well as 
his own, were pledged for money at the bank. In 
shor-^ he fully preserved the character of a fashionable 
Russian gentleman. 

The dinner was splendid. There were sturgeons, 
a belouga,t a Bterletta,t bustards, asparagus, quails, 
partridges, mushrooms. The exquisite savour of the 
dishes testified most favourably for the sobriety of the 
cook during the preceding twenty-four hours. Four 
soldiers, who had been sent to assist him, had worked 
all night at compounding ragouts and jellies. Nor 
were there wanting both long-necked and short-necked 
bottles of Madeira and Lafitte. 

The guests rose from table with an agreeable sensa¬ 
tion of languor, and having each lighted a pipe, ad¬ 
journed to take colfee in the balcony. 

‘ Tovkatchvitch,’ said the general, addressing his aide- 
de-camp, ‘ will you have the goodness to send for my 
bay mare? You shall see her, gentlemen, and judge for 
yourselves.’ Here, the general expelled a huge mouth¬ 
ful of tubacco-smokc. 

‘Is it long since your excelleney—pouff, pouff, pouflT 
—condescended§ to bay her?’ asked Tchertokoutski. 

‘Pouff, pouff, pott—ou—-ott—ouff—not very long: 
about two years.’ 

At that moment a loud neighing was heard, and a 
soldier witit immense moustaclies, wearing a long white 
riding-coat, apjjeared leading by the bridle a fiery-look¬ 
ing, prancing animal. 

* Come, come on, Agrafena Ivanovna,’ said he, as he 
drew her towards the balcony. 

The general ceased smoking, and looked at hbr with 
satisfaction ; the colonel descended the steps, and stroked 
Agrafena Ivanovna’s head ; the major did the same to 
her fore-legs; while the otlter officers produced simul¬ 
taneously that jicculiar noise with the tongue and palate 
which has so soothing an effect on horses in general. 

‘ She is a line animal,’ said Tchertokoutski t ‘ very 
fine indeed. Permit me to ask your excellency, does 
she go well?’ 

‘ Capitally, only that goose of a doctor gave her some 
medicine which has made her cough daring the last two 
days,’ 

‘Has your e.xceMency got an equipage suitable to so 
good a mate?’ 

‘No—I can’t say I have. I have wished for some 
time to purchase a new chariot, and I have writt^ ttf 
my brother, who lives at St Petersburg, to ask him if 
he could manage to send me one.’ 

‘I believe, your exoelleneyi’ remarked the colonel, 
‘that the best chariots are those made at Vienna?’ 

' ‘ You're quite right-r-pouff, pouff, pqnff.’ 

‘t have a nwwt excellent diwiot, your excelleney, 
made at Vienna,’ said XchertokoutskL 
‘Is it very easy?’ 

• So mupa so, that yoOr excellency would faniy your 
nurse was roddng you gently in your cradle.’ 

‘ Pleasant enough . 

‘Then it is as light as a father, and as luxurious as 


* Tiio BusBian nobUUj’ Sleet a. mar^al for each district mi. 
apotaer (or the province, 

^ a,large kind cdsturgeon,' 

iieh which is only to he found (n BuesIa. 
f In Russia, when an Interutc ^wshs id the oetione of hiS Snpo- 
gicr, be nlwuys employs Ure vejfh fcwoltt, whrc& sigcideii pretty 
‘neeelr amdeteimA, X siiivant will sometiuMs i»y that his mssto 
• law fOMdMcrnool'io die.'- 


an easy .chair. Besides, one can stow .away such a quan¬ 
tity of things in it. When I travelled in it on active 
service, 1 always carried ten bottles of rum, twenty 
pomids of tobacco, six uniforms, ali my linen, and. two 
of the longest pipes your excellency ever saw. In the 
inside lockers you might pack an entire ox.’ 

‘ Do yon wish to dispose of it ? ’ 

‘ To oblige your excellency, I should have no objec¬ 
tion. It cost me four thousand rubles.’ 

‘ It certainly ought to be good at that price.’ 

* Will your excellency do mo the honour to conde¬ 
scend to dine with me to-morrow, and you shall see it?’ 

‘ I don’t know what to say. Alone I could not go; 
but if you will permit me to bring my aides-de-camp ’- 

‘ I shall bo highly honoured if all the officers will give 
me the pleasure of their company.’ 

The colonel, the major, and the others thanked Tcher- 
tokoutski, and accepted his invitation, while the general 
continued to smoko with perfect tranquillity. 

‘Your excellency will make acquaintance with my 
wife.’ 

‘ That will give me much pleasure,’ said the general 
politely, as he twirled his moustache. 

Of course in the household of Tchertokoutski, although 
sufficiently well appointed, many preparations were re¬ 
quisite to be made for the next day’s entertainment. 
'The master tlierefore prudently determined to hasten 
home, and give his wife and cook due notice of what 
he congiden'd a most important and delightful event. 
Bat alas for good resolutions at a dinner party! Wliist 
and punch were introduced simultaneously; and the 
company, including our hero, drank and played, and 
drank again, until, by the time supper was announced, 
scarcely an individual present could distinguBli a queen 
from a knave. 

They sat down to a substantial meal, where wine of 
various kinds was not lacking. Neither did conversa¬ 
tion flag! but it was conducted after a strange fasliinn. 
A colonel related with much detail liis adventures in n 
battle which had never been fought, and ended by stick¬ 
ing the stopper of a decanter into the upper crust of a 
pie. A particularly fat little captain, whose anus were 
so short, that they looked like pendent potatoes, made 
desperate but ineffectual efforts to extr.act his snuff-box 
from the hind-pucket of his coat; and a lieutenant was 
equally unsuccessful in obtaining‘his pocket-handker¬ 
chief. They began to separate about three o’clock in 
the morning. The coachmen were obliged to carry 
many of them down stsurs, and lodge them in their 
respective vehicles like so many sacks of corn. Tcher¬ 
tokoutski himself, notwithstanding his aristocratic pride, 
bowed so profoundly to tlic company, that he carried 
home two thistles* sticking in his moustaches. When 
he arrived, every one but his valet was asleep, and the 
master was put to bed in a state of perfect uncon¬ 
sciousness. 

The following morning, when his young wife awoke, 
she found her husband snoring by her side, so pro¬ 
foundly asleep, that she could not find, in her heart to 
rouse him, so, gliding noiselessly into her dressing-room, 
she finished her graceful toilet, much to her own satis¬ 
faction, and then sipped her chocolate, and ate a few 
delicate biscuits. Afterwards, leaving her husband stilt 
sisleep, sbe walked into the garden. It was a calm, 
lovely, Buqimer morning, and the lady enjoyed the 
pleiusant fteshness of the pleached dleys among which 
she Vaudered, the profound stillness broken only by 
the distant snoring of the coachman, who, after a hearty 
meal, was takingfiiB siesta under the shade of a tree. 

It was already long past noon when she emerged on 
im open raised terrace, commanding an extensive view 
(ffthe high road. Suddenly her attention was attracted 
by a cloud of dust in the diatance, caused, as she quickly 
diieprered, by the rapid approach of several carriages. 
The first was a light chariot containing the general and 


* WIM floiroFs are often scattered ^ the door in Kusslan dlnltig> 
room*. ■■ 
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tile colonel; then a travelling coiicli, tilled by the captain, 
the aide-de-camp, and two lieutenants; closely followed 
by the celebrated droski of the regiment, whose present 
owner was the fat major. After this came a nondescript 
vehicle, in which five ollieers were tightly packed. 
Finally, three cavaliers on prancUig steeds brought up 
the rear in gallant style. 

‘ Can they be coming here ? ’ thought the lady. Most 
certainly they were; for they turned off the high road. 
And the lady, clapping her hands, flew off to the cham¬ 
ber where her husband still lay fast asleep. 

‘ Get up.get up—quick!’ cried she, shaking his arm. 

‘What! — who is it?’ muttered Tcliertokoutski, 
stretclking himself, without owning his eyes. 

‘ Get up; visitors are coining: the general and all his 
ollieers.’ 

‘ So soon ? Why wasn’t I called in time ? Is the 
dinner I ordered ready?’ 

‘ What dinner?’ 

‘ Did not I order a large dinner ? ’ 

* No indeed. You came home at four o’clock this 
morning unable to speak a word; and out of compassion, 

I wouht not have you disturbed all day.’ 

Gut of bed jumped the now thoroughly-aroused Tcher- 
tokontski. ‘ Horse that I am I’ cried he, striking his 
forclicad ‘ what shcUl we do ? I asked them all to 
dinner. Are they far off?’ 

‘ They will be here in a moment.’ 

‘ Hide yourself uiy love; hide yourself. Hallo!’ he ' 
continued, calling a servant, ‘ when the officers come, | 
tell them your master is not at home; that he set out 
on a journey this morning, and will not be back fur 
some days.’ 

So saying, he hastily threw on his dressing-gown 
over Iiis sliirt, which had hitherto formed his sole 
covering, and ran to take refuge in the coach-house, 
esteeming that the safest hidingplace. When there, 
however, he beggii to think ho might chance to he dis¬ 
covered ; so, jumping into his handsome chariot, he 
euseonced liimself snugly under the seat, and crouched 
down benciitli the leathern apron. 

Meantime the visitors had arrived, and descended in 
due order at tlie hall-door. 

‘ My master’s not at home,’ said the servant who 
answered their loud summons. 

‘ I low! Nut at home ? But he’ll be back to dinner ? ’ 

‘ No, please your excellency; my master is gone on a 
journey, and will not return for some days.’ 

‘ ’Ton my word,’ said the general, ‘ I don’t understand 
this.’ 

‘ Cool enough certainly,’ remarked the colonel. 

‘ What the deuce! ’ resumed the angry general: ‘ how 
could the man do such a thing? If he could nut receive 
us, why did he invite us?’ 

‘ Indeed, your excellency,’ remarked a young officer 
timidly, ‘I can’t understand how he could do sucli a 
thing.’ 

‘What?’ said the general, who regularly used this 
particle when addressed by any officer beneath the rank 
of captain. 

‘ I was saying, please your excellency, how could any 
man act so?’ 

‘ Certainly. If anything unforeseen had occurred, he 
ought to have let us know.’ 

* We have nothing for it hut to return as we came,’ 
said the colonel. 

* Yes,’ replied the generfd; * bat we may as well take 
a look at his chariot before we go." t suppose he has 
not taken it with him. Hallo ! boy; come here.’ 

‘ What do you please to want, gentlemen?’ 

‘ Show us your master’s new chariot,’ 

* This way, please, into the coacli4ionse.’ 

Enter the general and his suite. They narrowly 
examined the outside of the vehicle, its wheels and 
springs. 

*lu IluiHiiii tUeword ‘horse’ isiisedas a tennof reiiroseh, as 
‘ doukey ’ Is among us. 


‘’Tis nothing at all remarkable,’ sa,id the general; 

‘ quite an ordinary chariot.’ 

‘ It seems to me, please your excellency, not at 
all worth four thousand rubles,’ observed a young 
offleerr 
‘What?’ 

‘ 1 was saying, please your excellencjl, that it is hardly 
worth four thousand rubles.’ 

‘Four thousand! It is not worth two. Perhaps, 
however, it may he handsomely fitted up inside. Come, 
boy, unbutton the apron.’ 

'And plain before the officers’ astonished eyes appeared 
the crouching Tchertokoutski in his gaudy dressing- 
gown. ' 

* Ah, there you are! ’ said the general quietly. And 
carefully covering him up again With the apron, he and 
his officers went away. 

THE FEATHERED MOUSERS. 

BY BUSTICeS. 

Ih my paper about the house-sparrow I had occasion 
to mention the windhover; and in the notes on mice 
and rats I just glanced at the services of the barn- 
owl. It was certainly no more than a mention or a 
glance, yet 1 hope sufficient to make the matter clear, 
without dipping too much into the personal history of 
the two admirable mousets on behalf of whom I now 
address the reader. 

Notwithstanding her universal proscription by game- 
keepers, the windhover or kestrel is the commonest of 
our hawks. How she maintains a footing, seeing that 
the beautiful kite hag disappeared, is a problem worthy 
tlie attention of the learned. My solution is at your 
service. At the proper time of spring and autumn mi¬ 
gration there is a very general movement, which I may 
hereafter more fully explain. The windhovers join this 
movement. Some cross the Cbannel southw.ards in the 
autumn, but four times the number cross it northwards 
in the spring. Our continental neighbours understand 
natural history out of doors far better than we do. 
They know the windhover, and put a just estimate 
on her services; we know she is a hawk, and wc em- 
pliatically pronounce hawks to 1>e vermin, and we des¬ 
troy vermin by every expedient which our sagacity can 
invent or our experience recommend. The vernal mi¬ 
gration from France makes full amends fur the wind¬ 
hovers we annually trap, shoot, and crucify. We can 
never exterminate a migrant as we do a resident species. 
The kite was once abundant; it was regarded as a 
common scavenger, and was highly valued for its 
services; but as population increased, it was driven 
from our towns, and having been detected tasting hares’ 
fiesb, the fiat of extermination went fortli. It is now 
almost unknown,' and the consequent increase of the 
prolifiu hare has hrouglit many a poor tenant to tlie 
workhouse. The kite seems a resident bird: his exter¬ 
mination could never have been achieved had he crossed 
the Channel with the windhover and the hobby. Tliero 
would in that case have been a vernal addition sufficient 
to replace the annual slaughter. To return to the wind¬ 
hover ; she passes southwards at the end of Septcmlxir, 
the numbers being well thinned during that month. 
While hbvering over stubbles in search of mice, or over 
grass hunting for grasshoppers, she presents the most 
attractive mark to gentlemen as well as keeiters: the 
former kill her for practice, the latter as a matter of 
duty. The southward movement at this season causes 
a great muster of windhovers in our southern counties. 
Although numbers cross the Channel, still Othm remain; 
so that there are always more of these birds in Kent; 
Sussex, Hampshire, and Dorsetshire in the winter than 
in the summer; while in Yorkshire, Lamiiiihlrt^ and 
the neighbouring counties there ai% Btore: in summer 
than in winter. 

In eU our hawks the femsde is tbe Urnr; stronger, 
and fiercer sex. ?^lils ii the esse wRh tlie kestr^^ : the 
females have the best of ife in eyety way. They often 
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fight with each other with such a thorough good-will, 
that nothing but death will part them. A gentleman 
living a fiiw miles hence told me that one evening 
while he was out with his gun, watching for rahl^ts, he 
sow two hawks meet in the air With tremendous Vio¬ 
lence, instantly closing with each other. He fired, and 
killed both! they were female windhovers, and so firmly 
were they graphed together, that after death ho had 
great difficulty In separating them, ^me years ago, a 
pair of windhovers took possession of an old brow’s nest 
in the littfe wood opposite the house at Busbridge. In a 
few days one of tlm keepers killed the cock, and flxdil 
him up after- the manner of our country. The next 
day there was another cock' in attendance, and he too 
was killed and fixed up; and so on with four, the hen 
all the while keeping beyond the range of SmaUfield’s 
gun. Two -days after this she was again mated, and 
the mate again shot: but this time, instead of falling to 
the ground, he hung on the bough of a spruce fir. In 
this tosition the hen pounced on him, and seizing 
him in her talons, bore him away. The astonished 
keeper watched the course she took, and loading again, 
followed her. • He found her in a fallow, and shot her 
while aotuaUy devouring the body of her mate, which 
she had stripped of every feather. When I was in the 
Isle of 'Wight in 1834,1 found that the kestrels had a 
foe almost as formidable as the keepers. A pair of 
peregrine falcons were breeding in the cliff at Fresh¬ 
water, and the female would every now and then re¬ 
create herself with a chase of a windhover. I have a 
vivid recolleotion of a scene of this kind which we wit¬ 
nessed. The evolutions of the birds were energetic and 
graceful in the extreme. Bach strove to the utmost to 
get the sky of the other—the peregrine to gain the 
swoop, the windhover to avoid it. The peregrine, once 
in the ascendant, would cleave the air like a falling 
thunderbolt; but the windhover, adroitly swerving, 
would escape the stroke, and rise towering above her foe. 
In a moment the struggle for the vantage-ground would 
be renewed, and the same scene enacted again and again. 
How this terminated I know not, for at last we lost them 
in the extreme distance. A cliffsman, who was with us 
in the boat, told us he had often seen the wings and 
feathers of the windhover scattered about the eyrie of 
the peregrine; and he ought to know, for he had robbed 
that said eyrie for many years, and had made a hand¬ 
some profit of the young. It would seem the old saw, 
that * hawks don’t peck out hawks’ e’en,’ is not supported 
by modern instances. 

But I must record another encounter, in which a 
female windhover was one of the combatants, a magpie 
the other. A magpie’s nest was built in a Scotch fir, 
and carefiilly covered in a-top with the cuttings of goose¬ 
berry bushes—a very favourite mode of architecture with 
Maggy when gooseberry-cuttings are to be had. I pre¬ 
sume the windhover, in passing, bad just dropped in to 
ascertain whether this desirable tenement were to let, 
thinking she would like to become a tenant for the 
samraer. Mind, 1 only say presume, for I know nothing 
of the matter. My acquaintance with the affair com- 
'menced with a tremendous flapping, screaming, and 
chattering, almost immediately followed by a confused 
mass-^black, white, and brown—tumbling out (ff the nest, 
and firiUng among the boughs, scratching and clawing, 
grappling and flapping, screaming and chattering—tlie 
featiierS flying in alt directions, and the combatants 
tumbling nemi Over heels from bough to bough. An¬ 
other mi^pie, attrimted by the inviting sounds, soon 
arrived at the scene of action; but wh^fier from a love 
of fkir-play, or a salutary the frte c^ those who 

in quarrels interpose, he Irept clear Of the combatants, 
merely hopping round thOm Wlfih intense activity, and 
^tiering the loudest Mice Und in the angriest strain. 
The noM.^ade by the three brought more magpies aoid 
more .w^, and the hawk Soon thought ij prudent ^ 
b^d, and beat a MtrcatrAi movomiimt she 
Uxemited with snqh ease said speeds that ftie Chattering 
tnin of pies, which at first followed with spirit, were 


soon tailed off, and diving into a young plantation of 
latches, seemed to find comfort in jabbering to each 
other a recital of the brave feats they would have gladly 
performed. - 

And this brings me to the nesting of the windhover; 
and though I don’t like to say that books are wrong 
when they describe what she builds with, and what 
she lines with, and such particulars, yet 1 hope I may 
say, without hurting the feelings of the most sen¬ 
sitive, author, that during twenty seasons’ birds’-nest- 
ing I never found a nest built by a windhover. From 
a personal inspection of tlio homesteads of twenty- 
six pairs of windhovers, the following statistics re¬ 
sulted:—Seventeen pairs occupied the neats of crows 
in trees; four pairs occupied the nests of magpies: 
three pairs occupied tlie nests of sea-gulls, on ledges 
of cliffl!i facing the sea ; one pair occupied tlie nest of a 
jay in ivy; end one pair occupied the hollow’ stem of 
a pollard ash, previously occupied by a pair of screech- 
owls. The following statement may have its interest 
with some: in each case I counted and recorded the 
number of eggs or young ones, with this result:—Three 
nests contained five each-—each of two nests Iiad four 
young ones and a small addled egg—and the tliird li.sd 
five eggs, one smaller than the rest; twenty-one nests 
contained four eacli; and two nests contained three each. 
I conclude, therefore, that windhovers usually occupy 
the nest of ^nother bird, and also usually bring up four 
young ones in a brood. 

The next point in the liistory of this bird is her food; 
and here she certainly takes a wide range—varying licr 
diet according to circumstances and seasons. The stand¬ 
ing dish is a rat or a mouse; but lizards, blindwomis, 
caterpillars, cockchafers, grasshoppers, worms, and, on 
the sea-shore, crabs, and, in the dead of winter, an occa¬ 
sional lark or yeilowhammer, appear to be equally ac¬ 
ceptable to her palate. Rats and mice seem to be the 
soie reputed food of the windhover. 'Sour bird-stuffer 
will always send your windhover home with one of these 
creatures in his claws, the fur being decorated with a 
little red sealing-wax, which the beholder's imagination 
is to convert into blood, supposed to issue from w'ounds 
inflicted by the captor. The occupation of mousing is 
carried on with great success in the autumn, when the 
mice are busy in the stubbles. The windhover may then 
be seen perpetually hovering over the fields, keeping 
her head close to the wind, and . moving her wings witli 
the regularity of a pigeon, but without making the 
slightest change in her position; hence her name. Her 
assiduity in hunting for grasshoppers, and her skill in 
catching cockchafers in her claw, and so handing them 
to W teak, have been recorded long ago. I have often 
seen these birds in company with cuckoos, searcliiog 
the long blades of grass tor the caterpillars of the burnet- 
moth; and this association of the two birds may have 
led to a strange belief, very prevalent in some places, 
that the cnckoo is a young hawk; that his song is only 
a cry for food; and that tins of course ceases in autumn, 
when he is able to shift for himself. Perhaps, however, 
the most remarkable food for a hawk is the little crab 
to be found on all our shores. I do not know that this 
is a common food, even of tlie maritime windhovers; yet 
having seen one of these birds carrying off a crab, and, 
in order to te certain, having made her relinquish it, I 
conceive It would te unjust on ftie part of tlie historian 
to edit the teah from the list of her occasional indul- 
^tices.. . 

Let us now tufn io the screech-owl, a gentleman who 
pursues much the same kind of game as the windhover, 
butih a somewhat difiPerent manner and time. 'While 
the hgwk is hovering over: a stubble, the owl is dozing 
away her hours in a hollow tree; and white the hawk 
te stumtering on herptech, the owl is beating the fields 
on noiseless pinions. It is beautiful to watch tlie owl 
thus occupied. With what perseverance, with what 
method, with what untiring industry, does be seek his 
prey'-^ometlmes foUdwing the direction of the ftirrows, 
sotaterimes ts^g ttae-tends transT«raelyl With what 
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unerring skill does he seize the little marauder with his 
talons! With what a triumphant scream does he aow 
and then proclaim from afar that he is hearing food to 
his young 1 A pair of screech-owls once nested in our 
old hern,' and they seemed to have young to feed fh>m 
early spring to quite late in the autumn. I used to 
watch the old ones go forth to their hunting-grounds, 
and watch also for thei( return. I observed that, before 
entering the barn, they invariably pitched on the comer 
of an old outhouse j ust by: it was only for a few seconds j 
but something was always done here, and I determined 
to learn what. So one day I boarded up the front of 
this shed, and stuck a short pule out at the corner, thus 
offering the owls a more convenient xierching-place than 
before, and so situated, that I could see from within the 
shed what use they made of it When evening came 
I went to the garden-gate as heretofore, to observe pro¬ 
ceedings : the owls passed and repassed, eyeing the 
shed and pole with distrust, and never once pitching on 
either; indeed tliey wont about purposely to avoid it, 
or else to convince me that they entirely disapproved of 
the new arrangement. But their aversion to the change 
wore off with its novelty, and at the end of a week 1 
saw' one of them using the pole for a porching-plaue, 
just as he formerly used the corner of the shed. Next 
(lay 1 shut myself up in the outhouse by hmad daylight, 
and patiently waited for dusk. 1 saw both owls pass 
within three yards of me on their way to the hunting- 
grounds, but full twenty minutes elapsed before their 
return. 1 kept my ^e constantly at a wide crack that 
opened towards the field by which 1 knew they would 
return. I'reaently one topped the hedge, and came 
directly towards me) he lield something in his foot, 
certaiulj’ a n\ouse, head and tail hanging down. On he 
came; he alighted on the pole, stooped his head, took 
the iiiiiusc in Ids beak, turned liis broad face and great 
eyes full on the crevice 1 was looking through, and then 
.silently floated through the open window of the barn. 
I saw all this again and again; and when both roy friends 
were far away at their hunting-grounds, 1 left my hiding- 
place, and went in to supper, well pleased with the sue- 
C08S of my ex{>erinicnt. The visit to the shed was often 
repeated, and sometimes in company with others. Gene¬ 
rally Hie owls returned silently to their perch} but 
sometimes, especially before rain, they announced their 
return by a loud scream. Screech-owls never hoot. 
They liavc four notes, or rather noises: the first is a 
kimlofhiss; the second a kind of snore; the third a kind 
of iilaintivc call-note, not very unlike the pewet’s; and 
the fourth is that loud scream always uttered on the 
wing, which constitutes, as I suppose, their title to 
the name of screech-owls, A word more about the pair 
in our barn: one of my visitors, delighted with watching 
them from tlie shed, determined on a visit to our owl- 
cot, as we called the corner of the barn they had selected 
fur their eyrie. He wished to make an inspection of 
the family arrangements, and he well-nigh paid the : 
penalty of his tniriosity: both the old birds flew at his 
head; and his hat, hastily pulled over his eyes, luckily 
saved liim from clawings that would have disfigured 
his physiognomy for life. 

I have said that these owls bad yoUng ones to feed 
throughout the summer and autumn: 1 will explain 
how this is, and how 1 came to find it out. In the first 
place, owls are hatched almost naked, and iii a very 
helpless state, and are at least twice as long as other 
birds before they can shift for themselves; in the second 
place, the female lays eggs in pairs, imd she lays a second 
pair after the first pair is hatched. The young soon 
become covered with down, and look much like powder- 
puffs, and the warmth of their bodies keeps Qie eggs 
warm—warm enough, as I imagine, to Aatcii them with¬ 
out any regular sitting on by ttie mother. ; J 
positively that she does not sit at alion any^^gs but 
the first} most likely she does; hut this 1 know, that 
she does not sit regularly, being away lialf the idght 
mdusing for. first-born. When tlte second pair of 
eggs ia hatched, these want feeding too ; I tuppose the 


big pair are fed witli big field-mice, and the little pair 
with little harvest-mice J but, mind, I don’t lay this 
down as a fact; I merely give them credit for so clever 
an arrangement -, for, in virtue of t|}eir adoption by so 
sage k personage, we may fairly suppose the birdS;,.of 
Mioerva to be the wisest of all birds. Thus a constant 
succession of young is kept up. Now I believe it is 
well known that nestling birds eat double or treble as 
muchaspld ones; suck is certainly the fact, and the 
quickness of their growth in a great measure explaiM 
it. A young bird on. leaving the nest is almost as big . 
ds his mother; and as tliis commonly happens in a very 
few weeks, the rate of growth is prodigious, and cer¬ 
tainly the supply of food is bountiful in proportion. It 
is. obvious to me that tlie prolonged season of feeding, 
in the instance of the screech-owl, compels that bird to 
do the greatest quantity of good. It seems as though 
these persecuted cieatnres were commanded to serve 
mankind to the utmost. But to my tale:— 

One day in October 1822 I was sauntering along a 
lane between Munstcad and Ilascomb, when, jnst as I 
passed a great pollard oak, I saw a screech-owl come 
out of a hole from which once issued a tolerably large 
branch. 1 tapped the. trunk with the butt-end of my 
gun, and immediately afterwords heard a response from 
within—that noise which Bewick calls snoring. Of 
course I laid down my gun, and climbed the tree, which 
was certainly one of tlic toughest tasks I ever undertook; 
tliere was scarcely a twig to hold on by, and the bole 
was uncomfortably large. 1 think the top of this tree 
must have been snapped off by the wind, or perhaps 
struck by lightning at some remote time, for a lot of 
short, thick, worm-eaten splinters stuck up amongst 
vigorous boughs, giving the tree a very odd appearance. 
There is something curious in the way life and death 
contend for the mastery in an old tree. Life is conti¬ 
nually supplying new branches—ay, and vigorous ones 
too—new wood, and new bark, which gradually creeps 
on, and at last hides old decayed spots or wounds. Death 
works his silent way from the centre day by day, 
reconverting particles of solid wood into its kindred 
dust, hastening it back to earth, from whence it sprang. 
To proceed: the treat of inspecting the interior of this 
tree was not to be obtained; so I put on a thick leathern 
glove, and thrust my arm up to the shoulder into the 
hole whence Mr Gilliboolct made his exit The produce 
of the first grasp was an owlet of very respectable size, 
quite three parts grown, and too well feathered to be 
trusted alone, so 1 buttoned him in the pocket of roy 
shooting-jacket, and tried my luck again: this time an 
owlet came to light less than half the size of the first, 
and apparently youthful in proportion to his littleness; 
he was also consigned to the pocket} and then a third 
exactly like tiie second. After a good deal of groping 
about, I felt pretty sure there were no more owls or 
owlets to be found, but tliere was something very much 
like eggs; so 1 ventured to feel with an ungloved hand, 
and brought out three eggs, one at a time. They were 
very warm, and seemed half-buried in someHiing very 
much like highly-dried, pulverised mice, which I pre¬ 
sume to have b^n produced by long tratnpling on the 
pellets cast up by the old owls. Having carelully de¬ 
posited one egg In each waistcoat pocket, and a third 
in my mouth, and having screwed up in paper some of 
the dustj I commenced my descent, and landing in safety, 
proceeded to examine my treasures. One of the eup ; ' 
owls returned in the meantime, and, perched on % bough 
at a little distance, strove to look as phtlosophleal af 
possible under her loss. Determined to undetstiand M 
liiiach as possible of this happy family, I prc^jeede& tc 
pierce the eggs. One was addM—this was ii^' ihb oito 
1 had brought down in my moath---the othttta 
hard;’ as our countrymen express it. The owlets were 
too far advanced towards bati^i^g to 
being blown. I Mt sor||! fqr hatiing eggs > 

but I made what antot^:! poohl by ggidh^^^ 
diffloolt tre^ tond reida^g the 
1 found tlieia---flza| ImwevWr them to a 
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ie»rc1)ing' examinatidn, and pencilling down these 
‘ menis.’ iu my book. 

Like the windhover, the owl occasionally varies bis 
diet with a dor-bee^e, a cockchafer, or a shrew; bnt the 
food of both these birds is essentially murine. * Mice 
arid rats are their supj^rt, and the numbers they de* 
stroy are far beyond our powers of calculation. Oh tliat 
I could enact laws for protecting them against the 
keeper and the sportsman, and especially against those 
they so especially befriend—the farmer and the gardener! 
And oh that I could protect the owl from ignorance and 
superstition !r—that ignorance and superstition wliiuh 
screams ont ‘ the nasty owl is come for the dying one,’ 
if perhaps a nightingale or willow-wren, on its passage 
to a milder clime, beats against the window of a sick¬ 
room, attracted by the midnight lamp. The idea is 
equally foolish and fata!—fatal not only to the poor 
unofl'ending owl, but fatal also to the crashed spirit of 
the sufferer, who too often believes the senseless pre¬ 
diction. 


MRS WEIGHT’S CONVERSATIONS WITH HER 
IRISH ACQUAINTANCE. 
svicNE: \ SMALi. HTu'ny la a coi;NTny-Hovsx —a Qi.ASS-noon 

OPXNINO IKTO TUB OARDBU, 

[Mrs Wright and Judy.] 

Afrs Wiight. Comu in. Oh, ,Tudy, is it you? Come 
in and sit down, and tel! me what you want with me? 

Judg. {Seating lea-self at once.) Bedad, tny lady, I’lu 
after cornin’ here a power o’ tinjes stri »!n’ to spake to 
yer ladyship, an* niyer could git so much as a sight 
o’ ye. 

3Irs Wright. I am always in this room after break¬ 
fast, waiting to see any one who may happen to have 
business with me. I sit here regularly from ten to 
eleven o’clock, and I certainly never saw you at the 
glass-door till this morning. 

Judg. Oh, my lady •, sure I didn’t suppose you would 
use me like the common sort—me that was rared dacent, 
an’ didn’t mane to trouble you, but jist to ask a ques¬ 
tion, an’ no more about it. 

Mrs Wright. It is not out of any disrespect to you, 
Judy, that 1 was not able to see you at another 
hour- 

Juclg. (Rising, and making a aerlsg.') I am obliged 
to ye, my lady. 

Mrs Wright. But as I have a good deal to do, I am 
not certain of being found at home or at leisure at any 
hour of the day; so, for the convenience of both parties, 
I thought it test to fix an hour when you would all be 
sure to see m& 

Judg. That makes a differ certently. Well, I sup¬ 
pose as 1 am here, I may as well spake what I have to 
say, if it’s not illconvenient? 

Mrs Wright. Not at all! speak out at once. What 
can I do for you ? • 

Jfsdg. (Sighing.) 'Hmes is very hard, .my lady, 

Mrs Wright. We reqture to exert ourselves to get 
on in them certainly. 

Juf^. An’ I’m willin’ to do it—proud an’ willin’ to 
do it; and that brought me to yer ladyship, to see. if 
there was e’er a little situation about yerself or the 
young ladies—may the Lord keep them an’ you in 
hetdth an* happiness !~that would sliait me, an* bring 
in a little arnin*: for 1 declare to Qod l*m a’lnost naked.! 

It’s a bortowi cloak ah’ a terr^Wt coat Uiat's on me 
this blessed day, and my motbfer’s aptou—God blessJ 
her!—-an’ so many Of US boys an' girls stfivia’ to keep 
the bit an’ the sup amongst tbemV that I may say she’s 
a'niost broke with it 

Mrs Wright. I am really gliul to find; Judy/ that 
y®" hayi'tljp'teurage to begin to cam your own liveli-. 
hoo(^||W' if I can in anyway help you to it, you may 
de iwiP :«n my most ready assistance. What; woufd 

yourself more par- 

tJptuTariy at few? 

J'' ' 


Judg, Anything at all, my lady. I am jist ft for 
any situation at all that’s not anyway onrasonable; 
for I’m wake in meself, my ladj% an’ rared in dacenoy, 
an’^ could take the care of childer, or wait on young 
ladies, or the like of them sort of respectable attiu- 
dincies. 

, Mrs Wright. The care of children! You would not 
dad that a situation suited to weakly healtli. There is 
almost no place requiring more strength of body or 
more evenness of temper. 

Judy. Timper, my lady! Thank God there’s none 
can fault my timper. It’s too quiet 1 am, an’ let’s the 
people impose on me, I do, with my quietness of timper. 
An’ for stringth—glory be to God!—Tm strong an’ 
able, as the neighbours can testify ; an’ far more than 
that, if I had it to do; an’ that’s tdl that’s in it fur 
strongnesB anyway. 

Mrs Wright. You don’t quite understand me, Judy. 

Judg. Ueggin’ yer pardon, ray lady, I do; an’ more. 
An’for <airyin’ childer, walkin’ out with tliem, an* kapin’ 
them clanC, an' hushaby the baby, an’ nil the contrari¬ 
ness of them—Bwate innercent cratures!—I’ll go bail 
there’s ne’er a girl in Ireland tetter shuited to the work 
than meself, thougli I say it. 

Jlfrs Wright, (filing.) Still, .ludy, more may he 
required of you in this line, in a really respectable 
family, than you are at all aware of; and- 

Jjjrfy. Respectable ! Sure it’s into no other I wutdd 
go te any mkiics, nor would yer ladyship wish me. 

3Irs Wright. Surely not; but as the duties of a 
nurse or nursemaid liave altered very much of late 
years, and as perhaps some other department might 
suit you better, suppose yon were to think of- 

Judg. I’ve no objection to be lady's-maid—none in 
life, my lady; an’ in regard of sittiii’ up of a night 
when tliey would be at their parties, an’ company, an’ 
that, of coorse the ladies would consider that 1 sliould 
I have my good sleep out of a mornin’. 
j Mrs Wright. Ciin yon cut out and make a gown, Judy ? 
i Judg. (Turning herself round.) I make my own, my 
lady; cuts it, an’ shews it, an’ shapes it, an’ fits it: 
an’ my caps as well; an’ trims my own bonnet; an’ 
let me see the girl that goes more tidy to fitir or chapel 
than .Tudy Elaiiagati. (Curtsging.) 

Mrs Wright. You are always very neat, J iidy—very 
neat and tidy for your condition; but a fine lady re¬ 
quires a great deal more from iier maid than you hare 
had an opjmrtunity of learning. If you want really 
to earn your bread, I am willing to help you to do it; 
but it must be in a rational way. You must begin at 
the tegimiing; and if you arc in earnest in going to 
service, take service properly under some better-in¬ 
structed person than yourself, who will teach you your 
business. I am in want of an under-housemaid. Will 
yon take the place ? 

Judg. Tache me my business! Under Nancy Fox, 
1 do suppose? Is it my father's daughter will go under 
Billy i'ox, the ould cobbler's orphant ? No, iny laiiy— 
glory be to God in heaven! I’m not so low as that. 
W1>at can she tache me that I require to know ? 

Mrs Wright. To do the work of a gentleman’s house, 
of wliich yon must be entirely ignorant Nancy Fox, 
luckily for her, had no one to interfere with her pro¬ 
gress. She went steadily through all the classes of the 
National School. She came to me to be under my late 
housemaid, Eitty P’linn, who married so comfortably 
last year; and she has thus qualified herself to he 
uppep.housemaid now in her stead, ns yon may qualify 
yoursaf in your turn by and by to succeed her. 

Judy. Js it Nancy? Thank you, my Indy, an’ I’m 
obliged to you; but I’ni not come to that yet! An’ I 
wish you good-mornin’ all the same, ma’am, though 
You’to teen poisoned agin me by those as I know of. 
But I dar’ thim ail, furnint their face or tehint tlieir 
batik, to say anything but what’s truth o* mo or thim 
that owns me! 

' Mrs Wright You are mistaken, Judy ; no one has 
ever said a word to me against you. 
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,huiy. They darn’t, niy lady. 

Mrs Wriyht. You have done yourself more ha^ 
than any one else could have done you. Still, 1 forgive 
you, and I will serve you if I can i but not now: you 
must suffer a little more first. Pride, and idleness, and 
vanity, must all be punished n little further before either 
I can help you, or you will profit by ,my help. Go 
home, good girl, for another month or two, and then 
come bock to me again. 

Judy. You wouldn’t have a piece of an ould coat, 
my lady, nor an ould apron, nor a hankercher, that you 
could give me for coverin’ f I dedaro I’m a’most 
ashamed to face the people the way I am, with scarce a 
tack upon me. 

Mrs Wright. No indeed, Judy, I have nothing to 
give that you wilt find useful, 1 fear; and I can say 
nothing more at present. See, there are several of our 
friends outside waiting to see me. 

Judy. Well, I wish your ladyship good mornin’, an’ 
thanks for ycr advice. An’ surely God he knows 1 did 
my best anyway! 

PALACE OF THE POPES. 

Thk e,xpectcd return of the sovereign pontiff to Rome, to 
resume his residence in the Vatican, will probably be 


eye imagines itself to be traversing an immense dis¬ 
tance, though the real space it commands be compara¬ 
tively confined. Arriving at the summit, you are at 
whatsis called the Royal llall, beosnse there the sove¬ 
reign'pontiffs are accustomed to give audience to the 
ambassadors of kings. The highiy^projeotiog cornice 
of white and gold is converted into a gallery by having 
a balustrade run all round. The ceiling.consists of a 
series of coffers of pure white, varieil in size and fdrm, 
and the walls beneath are covered witli pictures in 
fresco, by Georgio Vasari, Giusep;^ Porta, and others i 
knd terminate as a skirting of various-coloured marble, 
which extends all round the apartment. 

I Standing in tiie Scala Iteggia you behold a number of 
superb portals, leading all to chapels or apartments of 
I European celebrity: the Sistine on the left, the Pauline 
on the right; and beside these', the Ducal Hall, and 
j chambers containing pictures by Marco de Faenza and 
Giovanni d’Udino. Turning into the Pauline Chapel, 
we are first struck by its magnificent arcliitecture. It 
consists of one long vault, the ceilings adorned with 
cufiers in the usual manner, and the walls divided by 
pilasters into compartments covered with fresco paint¬ 
ings. Among these there are two—the ‘ Conversion of 
St Paul,’ and the ‘ Crucifixion of St Peter'—by Michael 
Angelo linonarotti. The altar, at the farther cx- 


thonght to impart considerable interest to an account 
of tliat singular palace. Few among the travellers who 
have visited the Eternal City have entered into a de¬ 
scription of tile Vatican; and no one, we believe, hiis 
jMjpularly delineated it, together with the buildings and 
cstahlisliments wliich sliould idways be taken in con- 
junction witli it, as parts of one great whole. 

Among the ancient divisions of Rome, the Mdns 
Vaticanus occupied a prominent place, though much 
less thickly inlnibitcd than many other (quarters. Early 
in tiledecline of tiie Empire—according to some in the 
fourth, and to utliers in tiie fifth century—the Christian 
liisiiops erected themselves a dwelling on this mount. 
Of its ancient condition, however, little or nothing is 
! known. It was inhabited foira short time by Charle¬ 
magne, and a long succession of popes enlarged and 
adorned it witli the wealth poured into the pontifical 
colfcrs by all Oiristendom, until it at length became in 
many respects the most extraordinary edifice inhabited 
by man. It now contains witliin itself a perfect world 
of art. Genius of the first order has been employed 
in decorating its walls, in planning its halls, galleries, 
and corridors, and in grouping together those innu¬ 
merable monuments of sill ages which lie collected be¬ 
neath its marvellous roof. 

To describe these in order and at length would re¬ 
quire many volumes and the labour of years ; but some 
idea may perhaps be formed of the whole from that 
cursory glance which wo are about to cast over it. 
Most visitors content themselves with admiring the 
RusUica of Bt Peter’s, or the Sistine Chaj^l, or the 
Loggic of R.aphael. In many instances neither their 
knowledge nor their taste qualifies them for judging of 
the system of grandeur which develops itself, like a 
mimic universe, before the eye in the innunierable 
chambers of the Vatican. Some small fragments of its 
splendour we are, at second-hand, enabled to aflmire 
by elaborate criticisms on the Belvidere Apollo, the 
Minerva Medica, the ’ Last .Judgment,’ and the ' Trans¬ 
figuration.’ Rut with these our imagination seldom 
connects the tliousand other creations of art which on 
the spot dispute the palm with these much-vaunted 
productions, and, in the ostimation of many, bear it 
away triumphantly. 

You enter the VaticM by a large doonray in the 
colonnade of St Peter’s, just as you d,> Covent-Garden 
I Theatre from the piazza, and come immediately 
upon tlie Scala Reggia, a magnificent flijght of steps 
wliich branches off to the right and left, conducting 
'to different suites of apartments. To enhaiCe the 
^iideur of Rtis staircase, the natural laws of 
tive have been artificially interfered witli, so that the 


tremity, is adorned with two beautiful columns of por¬ 
phyry, surmounted by the figures of two ungels. During 
the ceremony regularly {lerformed on Easter-week, this 
chapel is for forty hours filled with a blaze of light 
from wax tapers, the smoke of which has blackened 
the ceilings, and dimmed all the creations of the pencil. 
Traversing the Royal Hall, we enter tlie Sistine Chapel, 
similar in form and construction, except that the ceil¬ 
ing is here elliptical, and covered with a profusion of 
paintings by Michael Angelo, said to have been all 
executed in twenty months. Among the subjects re¬ 
presented are the Creation and the Deluge, things 
which transcend the powers of art, however vast, and 
excite in the spectator a strong feeling of disapJlQint- 
luent. The walla, divided into three tiers of opniport- 
inents, are painted in the lowest portion with imitations 
of crimson drapery; in tiie next with subjects of 
the Scripture; and in the tliird with representations 
of statues in niulies. On the wall above the choir is 
painted Michael Angelo’s ‘ Last J udgment,’ wliich covers 
900 square feet, and took the great artist eight years 
to complete; on the left of the choir stands the pope's 
throne; and on the right tlic benches for the cardinals, 
above which is the musicians’ gallery. Here, during 
the performance of the ‘ Miserere,’ are heard some of the 
finest singing and music in Italy. On such occasions 
the chapel is densely crowded, and a red light is cast 
over tlic sea of heads by numerous flambeaux. The 
multitude is hushed; and then instruments and voices, 
mingling together, ruU intoxicaiing floods of sound over 
the excited worshippers. 

The Scala Ducale, built originally for the reception of' 
the print^s of the Papal States, is now: appropriated to 
the consecration of cardinals, and the annuad washing 
by bis holiness of the feet of twelve poor pil|;rimB, 
which has now degenerated into a theatrical exhibition. 
Passing through this, we enter the arcades known by 
the name of ^phael’s Loggie. Here the genius of the 
greatest of. modern artists lias displayed all his prolific 
powers of creation. Tiet above tier, the pictures rise 
to the ceiling, displaying the utmost perfection of forms 
and colours, and a lavish exuberance of coipposition dis- 
coirerable in the works of no other painter. The series 
of domes of whicb the roof consists is punti^ with 
(dschttecturai ornaments, trellis-work covered with Vines 
relieved against a light-blue sky, and filled Here and 
tiiere with of Oriental plimiage hi the esytet hues 
of summer. No langu^ cahvoonvey an Idea of the 
blaze of colours and vi^iety forms whi^ meet the 
eye in the innum^abS lrescoes. Every l^markable 
event in Scripture liistory. frina the Creation to the 
Crudfixion, or rather to the writing of the Apoedypse, 
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seems here <'o meet the eye ; aafrated, if we may to say, 
by the pencil with a brevity inimitable by words. The 
pictures extend over three sides of a quadrangle, and 
every inch of wall Mtd pillar is covered with paining. 

Front the Loggie we pass into the Borgia apartments, 
adorned with aUegqrical pictures and repreKhtations of 
the personages of the mytbotogy, mingled in strange 
confusion witp Scriptural pieces. Next followi the Cor* 
ridor of Inscrij^^ons, .cont^ing sarcophagi,-statues, 
pedestals, and pagan altars. It consists of one Single 
apartment, 9d3 feet in length, and may be said to pre¬ 
sent to the eye in one vast group the most interesting 
monuments of pagan antiquity. Parallel With this runs 
another corridor of equal length, of which you obtain a 
complete view through a scries of torched portals, some 
flanked with beautifnl columns of por]>hyry or marble, 
and all adorned with jambs and liatels of the same 
materialsr 

Here learning may literally be said to sit enthroned, 
since we witness on all sides a sort of apotheosis of 
books which contain all that tlie ancient or modem in¬ 
tellect 1ms piled up for the enlightenment of mankind. 
These are arranged in painted, closed wooden cases, re¬ 
sembling a long succession of wardrobes, interspersed 
witli a few glass cabinets stored with antiquities. At 
the castewh end is a small garden, wliefe are preserved a 
colossal pine-apple of gilded bronze, eleven feet in height, 
and two peacocks of the same ntateria), all discovered in 
the. mausoleum of Hadrian. Along t1>e western side a 
series of large, low windows open on the Papal gardens, 
which in the spring are brilliantly carpeted with the 
most exquisite flowers, among which are numerous 
rare specimens of the ranunculus. The corridor of the 
Itibrary is connected with that of Inscriptions by a 
magnificent imartment about 180 feet in length by 51 
in breadth. The ceiling, opening from double rows of 
columns, is painted in the most delicate arabesque by 
Zuccari. The yepresentations of plants and flowers are 
in tlie highest degree light and exquisite. The ceiling 
terminates in a cornice of white and gold extending 
round tlie whole apartment. Tlie pillars seem to rest 
ou iwdestats of wood, finely carved, which conteiti the 
l>ooks. and support numerous splendid vases and objects 
of art and antiquity. At either end, between the first 
and second columns, is a ponderous table of red Oriental 
granite, supmrted by figures of slaves, as large as life, 
in bronze. In the spaces between the pUlars is a pro- 
ftNion of vases, candelabra, and pedestals, with a curious 
spirally-fluted column of Orientto alabaster. 

The books are locked up, but permission to consult 
them may easily be obtained. Among them is a 
splendidly-illuminated Bible, the most ancient copy of 
tlie Sephiagint, and the earliest Greek version of the 
New Testament, With many other rare and curious 
manuscriirts. Of these fair copies have been made, 
and xiiaced beside the ortjginals, at once to save visitors 
, the trouble of deciphering, and to preserve the volumes 
from being worn out. The books contained hi the prohi¬ 
bited list are said to be stowed away in partiettlar cases, 
accessible only to the priests, who are suppose to he 
presided from contamination by their saerra character: 
the index Expurgatorius is made only.for the people. 

In the vestibule at the end of the Library is a finely- 
preserved specimen of tile asbestos winding-sheet, in 
which, in later ^es, the bodies of the dead were con- - 
suraed on the raneral pile. Ws doth, known to be 
ineombustibte, preserved tlie aahei' from mingling with 
those of the pile itself, and bsdng thus lost to & friends, 
of the departed. 

Traversing a number o^ apwrtments and gaUeries, we 
enter the ChiaromonU Cfflrrlabr, 600 feet in mngtb,jpi# 
bably the finest acUIpture gallery in the worid. Here 
are preg«^| -Thore than 700 statues, busts, bas-reliefr, 
.aio. deUtimed and described in the‘ Musea.CMaromohw ; 
a work of singular beauty and exactness.» From this ! 
, WO pass into toe Braeio kuovo, adorned with piUars of 
UipoUino marble,’ and cohtdning forty-three statues 
;,jina'feTmity-two busts* ' 


Among the statues is the celebrated Minerva'Medica, 
found among the ruins on the Esquiline Hill, which 
were then popularly called the Temple of Minerva 
Medico. It- is' of Parian marble, and regarded as one 
of the most finished specimens of Hellenic aculpture. 
It is the practice among connoisseurs to visit this 
statue at night, as all its e^uisite twauty and symmetry 
are supposed to be best brought out by twilight. Be¬ 
sides, at such a time, a sculpture gallery always siiows 
to moat advanti^o; for the imagination almost Infuses 
Mfe into the marble, and fills the air with an influence 
scarcely felt by day. Other famous statues fumid in 
this gallery are those of Isis and Sanymede; to which 
we may add a figure of Artensis in mosaic, of ancient 
workmanship, forming part of the pavement. There 
is likewise a colossal recumbent statue of the Nile, 
surrounded by Sixteen diminutive figures representing 
symbolically the cubits of the Nilometer, 

From the corridmf Chisromonti we ascend by a broad 
flight of steps to the Egyptian Museum, which once 
contained a portrait of George IV., and plaster-casts of 
the Elgin marbles, now, for some reason or other, re- 
moved to the Lateran Palace. The antiquities from tlie 
valley of the Nile are more superbly mounted than 
anywhere else in Europe, the cases resting on magni¬ 
ficent marble tables, with pillars and claws of birds and 
beasts. In many cases, however, these antiquities are 
of small dimensions, and probaWy also of small value— 
consisting of papyrus rolls, utterly unintelligible, niui 
idols of bronze and terracotta, supposed to have been 
found id the tombs of the kings near Thebes. Tliere 
are likewise several mumniies of birds and other ani¬ 
mals, erroneously said to have been taken from tlie 
same tombs, though discovered no doubt in the vici¬ 
nity of Alemphis, the great storehouse of antiquities of 
this description. Among the iiuman mummies is one 
divested of its cerements, and exposed in all its hideous 
deformity to the gaze of the visitors. Among tlic 
colossal statues arc tu'o or three of Aniibis, or the 
dog-star, supposed to preside in a peculiar m.anner over 
the inundation of the Nile. 

This museum tenninates in a very orig5n.al and beau¬ 
tiful manner with the Kipresentation of an Egyptian 
portico adorned with hieroglyphics and granite columns; 
with a ceiling representing the blue sky studded with 
stars, and commanding through the iuterculumniatiuii 
a view of the sandy desert, dotted with palm-trees, and 
stretcliiog away till the blue sky descends on the distant 
horison. 

Beturning to the entrance of tliis museum, -we ascend 
by another flight of steps to a suite of the Belvidere 
apartments, known commonly by the name of the 
Museo Pio Clementino. Here the principal objects of 
curiosity are—a bust of peperino marble, supposed to 
be that of the poet Ennius; and a sarcophagus of the 
same material, in which once reposed the ashes of 
Lucias Cornelias Seipio Barbatos, grandfather of Scipio 
Africanus. These two remains were found at the loot 
of Mount Aventine. In the same apartment is one of 
toe most celebrated monuments of Grecian sculjiture— 
a mutilated statue of Hercules, known commonly under 
toe name of toe Belvidere Torso. This fragment was 
found among the ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, and 
belongs to the last age of Hellenic art. It is toe work 
of sih Atoenian sculptor, Apollonius, son of Nestor, 
whose name is cut in antique characters on the marble. 
Though toe statue has neither arms nor Iqgs, it seems 
pos^me to determine its attitude, when entire, fi-om 
todkations in the posture of the body, and from its 
retembjkhce to another monument preserved in the 
yfilia Albani. It represents toe hero after his apo- 
toeosis, recUning is Olympus in a state of beatitude, 
blS iright arm thrown over his head in intense repose, 
ati^ ms eyes' fixed serenely on toe sky. .Among the 
Other lUtiquSties is a statue of Meleager and his dog,, 
jftie eolqesai bust of Trojan, and two bassi*ireiievi—to*' 
doe representing an ancient seaport, tok other toe 
jtod.^kos» M - 
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Wo then traverse a wilderness of apartments, eorri- : 
dors, galleries, and vestibules, which surround the 
octagonal court called the Cortile Belvidere, in Uie 
middle of which is a fountain. This court is sur¬ 
rounded by a portico, supported by sixteen granite pil¬ 
lars, in the intercolumniations between which ore some 
of the most celebrated works of art in the world. 
Among these, the first of course is the Apollo Belvi¬ 
dere, the most noble representation of the human form 
that has come down to us from antiquity. Of this statue 
there have been descriptions without number, while 
casts are so multiplied, that they have difihsed the 
idea of it throughout the civilised world. Still, nothing 
but a profound study of the marble can afford a satis¬ 
factory conception of its beauty and majesty. The 
proportions are somewhat above that of the human 
figure, but so replete is it with the spirit of grandeur, 
that it excites a much more powerful feeling of the 
sublime than the most colossal statues of Egypt or 
Asia. 

!Ne.xt after the Apollo, the most remarkable statue is 
that of a Bacchic nymph, recumbent, and in a state of 
deep sleep. The artist has represented most sncccssfally 
the attitude of extreme repose, and adjusted the limbs 
so as to suggest the idea of dreamy enjoyment. In what 
is called the fifth niche is the celebrated group of Lao- 
coon and his two sons, interlaced in the folds of the 
serpent. This is one of the few examples of the horrible 
left us by antiquity, and belongs to that period of art 
in which the striking was substituted for the beautiful. 
It is ably executed, but in bad taste, as it is not the 
object of art to suggest ideas of torture and suffering. 

There are several statues of Venus—one grouped witli 
Love, another bathing, and a third bearing the emblems 
of victory. Minerva, too, and the other goddesses are 
tiiere; so that, standing near the centre of the.court, tlie 
eye may command almost at one view all the more 
powerful denizens of Olympus, besides groups innumer- 
iible of Bacchantes, Eauns, and animals. 

We next proceed to the Sala^degli Animali, so called 
from the numerous figures of'animals there found in 
conjunction with those of men and heroes. Several of 
the achievements of Hercules are there represented in 
marble—as lus destruction of Geryon, his contest with 
Cerberus, the death of the Nomajan lion, and of Hio- 
medes. Next to these are a symbolical figure of Mithra 
stabbing a bull, an equestrian statue of Commodns, a 
Nereid, and a Centanr. Scattered in confusion around 
arc figures and groups of animals—a spliynx in ala¬ 
baster j a dolphin swimming In a sea of white marble; 
a crab of green porphyry ; a Hon devouring a horse; a 
sow and litter of white marble; a cow of bigio, with 
dogs, serpents, eagles, stags, otters, scorpions; a leopard 
of alabaster, inlaid with spots of black marble; aw a 
lion of Porta Santa, with tongue of rosso antico, and 
teeth of white marble. 

This leads into the gallery of statues and busts, 
iliough the name might with equal propriety be given 
to half the chambers in the Vatican. Here are found 
BO many remains of antiquity, that a whole volume 
would scarcely sufiice to describe them. Among these 
are exquisite representations of Artemis, Aphrodite, 
nymphs, fauns, satyrs, gods, heroes, and kings, ar¬ 
ranged ill two long lines; and at the extremity'of 
the vista is beheld the jewel of the whole collection— 
the figure of Ariadne t^eep. A singular charm belongs 
to almost every representation of this Cretan prjncess, 
whose wrongs and sorrows have excited the'sympathy 
of mankind for more than three thousand years. Here, 
dressed in tlie most graceful manner, she lies upon the 
ground in a quiet repose, every Umb, attitude, and pos¬ 
ture being calculated to sug^tt the idea of cetestial 
slumber. With unusual taste they who si^rintended 
the arrangement of the gallery ha*TO plawsd this sleeping 
beauty in a tKwition which suggests the idea that all the 
yimt assemmy of divinities and mortals there akmmbled 
ore engaged M watching the slumhm of Ariadne. ; V 

Ikaverping several chambers of various dimensions, 


but all adorned with splendid mosaics, arabesques, and 
paintings representing'fruits, flowers, and vines, and 
enriched with the varied creations of wt, we arrive at 
the ^andhoU of the Greek Orossf so named from its 
being built in that form. It is regarded as an orebiteo- 
tural masterpiece, and is construet|ffd upon a circular 
area in such a manner, tliat tlie limbs of the cross are 
represented by the areas of four arclies that snpiiort the 
domed ceiling, lined witli plain white stucco. The 
pavement, partly of inlaid marble, and ^rtly of ancient 
piosaic, is separated into two parts by a balustrade 
which serves to protect the head of Athena, surrounded 
by fantastic arabesques. The portal by which we enter 
is the most magnificent in the Vatican, with jambs and 
lintels of highly-polished red Oriental granite, flanked 
by a pair of colossal statues of Egyptian deities, which, 
serve as caryatides to support a broad and heavy en¬ 
tablature above. The doors are formed of two enor¬ 
mous slabs of dark wood, with ornaments of gilded 
bronze; and above the whole is a splendid niarblo 
basso-relievo representing a combat of gladiators and 
wild beasts. A few statues and busts form the sole 
contents of this magnificent hall, on one side of which 
is the grand staircase leading to the upper apartments 
of the palace. Tlie steps are of Carrara marble, the 
balostradca of an intermixture of the same material and 
bronze, the whole producing a gorgeous effect upon 
the eye. Ascending this superb staircase we find our¬ 
selves in the Hall of the Racing-Chariot, sculptured in 
white marble, the whole supported on a prodigious block 
of verde antico. Around, in niches and on pedestals, are 
numerous ancient statues. Out of this chamber we 
pass tbrough a door of glass and iron into the Hall of 
Candelabra, of capacious dimensions, where the specta¬ 
tor enjoys the most splendid coup-datll in the Vatican, 
through long ranges of candelabra, of the richest mate¬ 
rials and most exquisite workmanship, interspersed with 
Egyptian and Hellenic statues, marble tazza, vases of 
crystal, alabaster, and. serpentine; figures sculptured 
in coffee-coloured basalt and black granite, with red 
crystals; columns of porphyry, of variegated marbles, 
rare red and white granite, and a profusion of bassi- 
rcUevi, mosaics, paintings, and every kind of ancient 
monuments. 

Beyond this we mount to the Gregorian Museum, in ob¬ 
taining permission to view which strangers experience 
great difficulty; and even when there, are rigidly pro¬ 
hibited from midring notes. They must therefore trust 
to their memory, which, in such a Noah’s ark of anti¬ 
quities, is sure to mislead. This accounts for one learned 
I'heban^s comparing a beautiful statue of Mercury to a 
new chimney-pot, simply because the colour reminded 
him of that useful article, which is not always red. The 
man who shows you round has bad his nose inflamed 
by the statue to the colour of that of Bardoipb; and 
as lie is particularly active and vigilant, he sometimes 
puts conoscenti out of temper. There are here about a 
thousand Etruscan vases, taken from the tombs, which, 
if they represent scenes similar to what are there found, 
may well be concealed by the popes from the prying 
eyes of northern visitors, and kept for their own exclu¬ 
sive treasure. To this succeeds an immense apartment, 
which may Jbe called the bovdoit, or dressing-room of 
the goddesses, sttioe it it filled with all sorts of ibniale 
ornaments—rtiaras,. mitres, fillets, some of pure gold, 
exquisitely wrought lit filigree, with leaves of vine, 
myrtle, and olive. There is one of oak, each leaf of 
which has the exact resemblance of nature even to the 
ndnutest fibres; and these are o'verlaid, one over an- 
i^ther, like the feathers at the end of a pMico6k> tail, 
to a consideralde thickness. One ingenious traxiriter 
suggests that modem ladies mig;ht iniitate these 
dresses with great effect Fasstog tkik ire ^eIlter the 
great Gallery of Tapeafryi th^ the Hall and 

the Picture Gtdt^^ anid the vanttra dt con¬ 

taining some of Ike mutest prodn^ons iM; modern art. 
Other gidlerieB, e^^ halls, courts, vestibules, and 
•uites of apartments Mow in intenninahle saocenioDt 
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till the eye and the imagination droop from sheer 
satiety. 

Had the Vatican bejen bunt from a regular design, 
or on any intelligiible plan, it Blight probably ^have 
appeared k-sg wonderful than it is, because the mind 
would have been ^ble to form at once a coneeption of 
the whole. At preset, it appears like otie of the en* 
chanted palaces of the Bast, in'which you might wander 
for ever without emerging from the labyrinth. You 
mount, you deirond, you turn to the right, to the left, 
and everywhere find yourself in a blaze of grandeur,, 
consisting principally of the fragments of the ancient 
world j and if you have the courage to compare the 
productions of our present civilisation with tliose of 
OUT predecessors, you will be compelled to admit the 
immense iuperiority of the latter. The statues of 
Buonarotti, Canova, Thorvaldsen, and others, literally 
dwindle into insignificance before those of the third- 
rate sculptors of antiquity; and in vases, candelabra, 
&e. we have nothing at all to compare with what has 
been left to us. Taken altogether, the Vatican ought 
to suggest to its owners iileas of hniuanity and peace, 
and of profound veneration for human genius, which 
has created that universe of beauty and grandeur by 
which they are surrounded. A description of the 
Vatican would be an account of all the arts of ancient 
and modern times which have there piled up their 
treasures in profusion. 

UnfortUDBtely, the possessing such thin^ docs not 
necessarily lead to sympathy with humanity, as may 
be seen by passing into one of the appendages of the 
Vatican, the palace of the Holy Inquisition,, into wliicti, 
daring the government of the popes, no one save the 
inquisitors ever entered with the hope of being let out 
alive. During the late government, liowever, its lialls 
and dungeons were thrown open ; and we will, by way 
of contrast, present our readers with a sketcli of them. 

The first parts visited were the prisons, the stables, 
kitchens, and cellars. Some entrances 'w'ere opened in 
the walls, and part of a pavement raised, bcncutli which 
liuman iMiies were found and a trap-door. Digging 
very deep In one place, a great number of skeletons 
were discovered, some placed so close together, ahd so 
imbedded in lime, that no bone could be moved with¬ 
out being broken. In the roof of another subterranean 
chamber was a large ring, supposed to have been used 
in torture. A stone divan ran along the wall for the use 
of the prisoners. In a third underground apartmeut 
was found a quantity of very black rich earth, inter¬ 
mixed with hum.an hair, of such a length, that it seemed 
ratber women's than men’s hair. In this dungeon a 
trap-door was found in the wall oi>ening_ into n passage 
leading to the room where examinations were con¬ 
ducted. Among the inscriptions written with charcoal 
on the wall many were of very recent date, expressing 
in pathetic terms the sufTerings of the victims. The 
person of most note found in the prisons was a bishop 
named Kasner, who had been confined for more titan 
twenty years. He related that he arrived in Rome 
from the Holy Land with papers belonging to an 
ecclesiastic there. Passing himself for that person, 
he succeeded in getting the court to ordain and con¬ 
secrate him a bishop. The fraud was discovered, and 
Kasner—on his way to Palestine—was arrested, and 
brought to the prison of the Holy Office, where be 
expected to have ended h'ft'days—less as a punishment 
for bis fraud, than to hii% the blunder the infallible 
court of Rome...■ 

P^iaatf t|^.'ii^dr^dbor, and enterinit the chamber 
of thl apInirtiB,, iFat firat appeared as though every¬ 
thing.wi#% ite proper' jdace; hut it was found thsd; 
though the labels ahd cases were ill their places, they 
Vere ^iptied of their documents. Some suppose that 
.toese hod been carried to the con'Tent Delia Minerva, or 
to the houses of private persons; while some say sthby 
burnt, because,In November 18*8, soon after the 
civic guard came hastily to tiie 
pmy Office, attracted by great clott<R of Biao’« a 


strong smell of burnt paper. Thus, in all likelihood, 
perished the records of diabolical cruelty. Until then, 
therefore, the priests could regale themselves in the his¬ 
tory of the suflerings of heretics, or terrify the accused 
with pictures of what their predecesaors had endured. 

This makes an unpleasant pendant to the Vatican, 
because it suggests to us the idea that the splendour 
of one was based on the wickedness of the other; 
but while it is to he hoped the latter will never be 
revived, the former may continue to instruct genera- 
i tion after generation 4a the theory and practice of the 
fine arts. 


THE ENCHANTED CITY. 

BX PEllCV B. ST JOHN. 

E'vbbv now and then a rumour gets afloat in the pro¬ 
vinces of Mexico of a city situated in the heights of 
certain mountains, where dwell a people utterly distinct 
from those around, who have had no communication 
with the rest of Mexico from time immemorial, and of 
course since long before the Spanish conquest. Such 
reports reach the local papers as a wonderful discovery, :' 
are translated with slight exaggeration into those of the 
United States, and die away in the more solier sheets 
of our own land in the shape of a paragraph generally 
headed ‘ Marvellous, if true,’ and then for a while wc 1 
hear no morq. of the matter. ! 

I myself heard tiding of the belief wiiile among the 
half-savage contrabandists of Corpus Cliristi; but en¬ 
gaged in a very active end very practical life, I .at tlie 
time thought little of the report, until lately a brief 
narrative has reached me in relation to the subject, 
which, as characteristic and interesting, 1 have no hesi¬ 
tation in placing in fitting shape for perusal. | 

Nearly all countries have felt the desolating influ¬ 
ence of the most ruthless and savage of warfares- that 
between the citizens of tlic same country. All lOuropc, 
our own island, every acre of hahitablo ground in Asia 
and Africa, has seen the quarrels of the same family— , 

generally eftbrts of ambitious nmn—to found power to 
the exclusion of others. Mexico has suflered in this I 
way as much perhaps as any country. Delugcri with | 
blood wlien conquered by the Spaniards, ruled as Now 
ijpain with a rod of iron, it has found little happiness 
in independence, wanting most of the qualities whicii 
appertain to a prosperous people—educaition and en¬ 
lightenment, civilisation and industrious habits. The . ' 
political and social causes whicli iwrpctuate misery^ 
everywhere exist peculiarly here, and misery flourisHe'sli' 
in a remarkable degrt'C despite tlie benign nature 
the climate.* Discontent, revolution, or efl'orts at revo¬ 
lution, are necessarily common; and the more so that 
great distances separate the provinces, rendered greater 
by bad roods, mountains, rivers without bridges, and 
many other things ■which, in remote days, were also 
characteristic of our own land. 

During the early career of the president Santa Anna 
many local rebellions took place; arising some from the 
ambition of certain soldiers of fortune, some from dis¬ 
content at taxation, some from the rnde and violent 
mode of recruiting the army by a kind of pressgang. 
The village of Papa-axil, in one of the most picturesque 
districts, at Idle foot of the great mountain chain, re¬ 
mained for some time free from these commotions, and 
here dwelt the individuals whose totunes 1 am about 
to rdato. The village was rather large, and lay neat a 
dear^atid limpid pool, the reservoir of a clear spring 
that ‘bubbled incessantly from the soil; only sufficient 
iiqtdd, however, fur tlie use of the inhabitants, and to 
replenUb the pool, constantly drained off by the sun and 
the neighhouring vast forest. Hero dwelt Don Paolo 
the descendant of a soldiar of tlie days of Cortes, 
tlia'conqueror. He was quite a youth, being 
about twenty, and yet he was owner of a vast ranc/io o 

v Ste acoount eJ Mexloo to jourasl,'Mew Series, N0.7S, aart 
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or farm, waa a huaband, and the proprietor of a vast 
extent of territory. He had received a certain amount 
of education in the city of Mexico; but proud of hU 
connection with the old country, though allied on the 
female side to the original dwellers, and incited partly 
by his fondness for his young wife, he had left the busy 
life of towns to dwell on his paternal estates. He had 
a certain amount of literary taste; but in a country 
without toleration, governed by soldiers and priests, 
and where education hUd only fhintly spread, he had 
acquired little advantage from tliis. His reading was 
confined to the worst and most strained of French 
novels, which, in the original and translated, form the 
chief mind-food of such Mexicans as cim read. This 
kind of study necessarily fitted him little for a quiet 
country life, filling his head with fantastic ideas, such 
as are often the growth of a devotion to this one class 
of reading. He had much of the Don Quixote in him, 
in truth; so much, indeed, that while reading that work, 
his indignation was great at the ridicule thrown on the 
hero. His mind was filled with vast designs, but he 
took not the slightest steps towards thdr realisation. 
Ho saw and sighed over the miseries of his beloved and 
beautiful land, but he had not the heart to undertake 
the serious and arduous studies which might have 
enabled him to labour for her happiness and civilisation. 
Marriage takes place at a very early age in Mexico. 
Indeed Don Paolo at twenty, and Maria Zitana at 
seventeen, were considered to- have wedded remark¬ 
ably late in life; and Maria would have been consi¬ 
dered, previous to matrimony, a confirmed old maid, 
had slic nut been afilaticed to her cousin. 

In the society of his purely country wife, who soon 
created in him an interest in his estate, his farm, and 
his liouse, Don Paolo would probably have forgotten 
liis juvenile dreams, hut for a rumour which one day 
reached Papa-axil that a band of soldiers were scouring 
the country in search of volunteers for tlie army of 
General Santa Anna, engaged in a war witli the republic 
of Texas. Don Paolo was at once roused to martial 
fury. Ho declared that not one of the young men of 
his village should be taken away as volunteers, their 
arms strapped behind their backs, and their eyes strained 
over their shoulders in search of home. He ordered a 
general turn-out, armed his tenantry and neighbours 
with like resolutions, induced thorn to prepare lances, 
niuskets, pistols, daggers, and all the other custorntwy 
instrunieiite of modern warfare; and, in a wqrd, turned 
the peaceable people of Papa-axil into a troop of savage 
soldiers, ready to slaughter all who dared violate their 
territory. In these warlike (woceedings he was ably 
seconded by a good-for-nothing, idle, but good-natured 
young man, one Juan Busts, who in bis boyhood had 
been ever his Sanuho in aU >hi8 Quixotic rambles and 
plans, 

Bentries, scouts, a guardhouse; military exercises, 
parades, ail of a sudden appeared in Papa-axil, which 
hitherto had only kept arms for the rare contingency 
of an incursion of mountain Indians, and the mUitary 
frolic threatened materially to affect the next harvest, 
and the prospects of food and clothing for tiie new year. 
For whole weeks the place waa in a. commotion. Don 
Paolo, with Juan the farmer’s son, in a queer kind of 
improvised uniform, sat together i|t the guardhouse, 
talking over the plan of campaign,'a omaretie between 
their teeth, and a pot df puffue by way or drink; or rode 
about inspecting the proper pl^s for barricades and 
ambushes; or galloppod ijong the line of seventy-three 
soldicn, men and boys, arrayed in order, and divided 
into several companies. Some nights, sleeping at the 
guardhouse, he would rise at night with huge broad- 
brimmed hat and vast cloak, and, accoinpanied by the 
deligbtetl ,Tuan, go forth to. inspect thb scihtries. An 
active time of it had the army of Don Paolo; bdt as 
they didn’t work, and the rich owner Of tite land gave 
them food and holiday, no one grumWed, 

Not so Maria. The young wife grew sJwmed at 
the martial furor which had seized oh her husband, 


who, like many other ardent men, only understixMl 
enjoyment in a state of penietual excitement. She saw 
cattle and crops neglected, farming work abandoned, 
and all her projected improvements and reparations 
put q|f. But she was angelic in patience; and finding 
Opposition useless, humoured Paolo’s inclination, await¬ 
ing the hour of its exhaustion. She was resolwl, . 
however, firmly to oppose anytliin/beyond a demom 
stration when the recruiters came; and gave Junn 
warning that if, in his love of fim and idleness, be 
brought her husband into trouble, lie should fbr^t her 
k^favour for ever. 

But the recruiters came not. Courier after courier, 
scout after scout, did General Don Paulo send in search 
of iivtelligence. They rode about tlie country, laming 
his horses, and jingling their bells; bat as one gnUopjied 
in after another, and reported respectfully at head¬ 
quarters, the visions of . war vanished. In truth tlie 
warlike preparations of our young gentleman hiul lieeti 
so exaggerated, that the recruiting troop sent a rcixirt 
to Mexico city of their having left the country in the 
face of a formidable insurrection. But the province 
being remote, and not very important, and insurrections 
only matter for newspaper paragraplis, no serious con¬ 
sequence ensued. 

Don Paolo, when this became self-evident, reluctantly 
dismissed his array to their ordinary labours, and suuglit 
to sink himself once mure into tlie quiet country geutle- 
raan. He did his best; he made up fur his late absence 
by assiduous attention to his wife and to her wishes; 
he gave her unlimited direction over his farming inte¬ 
rests, and was surprised to see the energy with whicii 
she set to work to train her truants to labour. At her 
request and suggestion Don Paolo went out much in 
search of sport: he hunted in the forest witli Juan, his 
wife hoping thus to devour his ardour and love of ex¬ 
citement, which, if in a man, must have some outlet. 
Don Paolo went, but to dream witli Juan. Walking 
side by side, or jogging on upon their umstangs, tlicy 
talked eternally of what they would like to do; and 
visions half of waiuloring, like Don Quixote, for the 
redress of grievances, half of revolutionising the land, 
filled their discourse. 

‘If we could only reach the Enchanted City,’ said 
Juan one day, ‘we should then see wonders.’ 

‘ What city ?’ cried Don Paolo eagerly. 

Juan, who loved the marvellous, then launched furtli 
his legend, which is c.omraon to most of the South 
Americati States and Mexico, of a strange city, inha¬ 
bited by on ancient people, who live apart purposely 
from aU men, and the approach to whose tesideiua: is 
concealed by dl kinds of dangers: he finished by jioint- 
ing to the rugged blue peaks in the distance, behind 
which, ageording to recent travellers, the fabled city is 
situated. 

Don Paolo—who had known the legend, and then 
forgotten it—listened half-wUdly; his eyes ibuhed five; 

. bis dhcek Unshed; Ids whole mien was that of delight 
and ecstasy. At last he had found the objact of his 
wistaes. If he could find this people and the Enchanted 
City, and introduce them to hit nation, his name would 
be immortalised, his country perhaps benefited by some 
new great mart of commerce! He spoke not a word 
for some time; and then dazzled—roused to a pitch of 
ehtbusiasm, which, great as ore its results at times, is 
always a kind of madness—-he plainly gave notice to, 
Joan of his intention to abandon all, to become a pilgrim 
and a wanderer, until he had discovered the El Dorado 
of hia whiles. 

y .Of ct^rse with such a character this course once 
:^eided on, he lost no time in inactioW . Ha ■ lat^fhed 
home imra^iatbly, spoke of a buothig 
of hears and Mks in the mountaini^ mid 
day; mounted oii his best, horse; Ww vritoi am¬ 

munition and provisionB, and a stout cloak, Don Paolo 
Oloza, Mlowcd by Juan, atovted on'Ms way. His 
young wife half-guessed from hu mainner that he had 
some strange scheme in bis bead,: and hrois-questioncit 
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:jHan most closely. Bat the W wa» canning, and 
•t^ed to know ndthijiKi «<i ’Uiat ftom him DcmB» 
Maria hoard no satisfactory d^aila. ^ With a foreboding 
sigh the eav them depa^ httt; had too : much good 
Miise to oppoi«li«T imsband> flwtcy, knbwipg IUb 

imnetoous charaoter that flred ai oppmdtion. 

The two wild yoatha tbck an unfroquahted path 
through the fore^ having. insolTed to make stnught 
for the mountaint, and, asmding their rugged sides, 
there to commence their search, They made Uttle pro¬ 
gress the first dayi the yood being tangled and thick ; 
hut they rode unm nighty when, weary and hungry/ 
they camped by a spring, and reclining their limbs 
against a fallen tree; supped With the appetite of young 
men and hunters. A fire was then made ; their horses 
given tiie length 6f their tether to graze ; and they 
themselves, wrap^ in the or Mexican blanket, 

sought sleep. Thus journeyed they for some days, 
untm they left the usual haunts of men, evon of hunters, 
to enter the .deep forests, which'still remain almost 
unvisited by the unenterprising children of Montezuma. 
Here they began to take other prMautions. Wild 
beasts of a feroctous character were common iu these 
woods, and to sleep near a fire was not always a 
sufficient protection. Tliey therefore sujpped, as usual, 
by a blazing pile, put on new wood, and then ascend¬ 
ing a tree, slept as best they might in its branches. 
A little axe was of course one of Uteir weapons, 

. and this served to clear away and tucrange a couch; 
while huge leaves readily formed the mattress, laid on 
boughs and hirge branches. On the third night of their 
troe-practioe, and towards the approach of dawn, they 
wore roused by the furious neighing of their horses. 
Both started up, and saw one of the unfortunate ani¬ 
mals attacked by a huge panther, whicli had sprung on 
its very back, while. the other steed was struggling 
ftiriouuy to get loose. They seized their arms, and 
fired. The halls, piercing the terrible beast, took fatal 
efffect; and before the young men were down, it was 
utterly helpless. But Don Paolo found it necessary 
to kill the horse upon the spot; while the other, gain¬ 
ing strength from terror, broke loose, and darted away 
panicstruck from the scene. 

Don Paolo was deeply grieved at the death of an 
animal he bad an afiection for, while he foresaw hard¬ 
ships without end during his future journey. ' i:mt it 
was of no use repining. After a brief consultation 
with Juan, he resolved not to advance that day, but 
to halt to bury his favourite steed, skin tl>e panther, 
and search for tl>e other horse. They succeeded in 
the former occupation, but the last proved fruitless. 
They tracked the terrified animal back along tiie patli 
tliey had come for miles ; but it seemed doubtful if he 
would pause until, after some days’ journey, he reached 
his stable. The wmiderers were then condemned to 
proceed on foot. Early the next morning—heavily 
loaded with guns, pouclies, cloaks, food, axes—they 
began to tread tiie deep mazes of the forest in, a south¬ 
westerly direction. Their day’s journey was not very 
promising; and that night they deposited such of the 
articles they bore as were not absolutely necessary in a 
place of concealment. They preserved guUs. powder 
and ball, and axe, and what remtuned of provisious, and 
with this load Started to continue their fantastic jotumey. 

They reached the foot of the great hills by degrees. 
For twoi days they wandered through ravines, and 
rooks, and rugg^ Kilis, atid savage valleys, some naked, 
some bordered by the pine and'hetnlock; shooting for 
their existence, and sUstMuod in their arduousluiider- 
takiug by the great ^jpe before. them. One eymting 
they camped ina wild and picturerotte guljy, A itream 
tumbled headlong some iOrUBty 
and after frothing and bofilhg hi a broad peed, siliok 
away silently between two steep rocks. The simt w«s 
approachable only on this side.J i HerO they resolv^ 
to rest a wbole day, aud amuse tfaemSeives by Orraiiging 
their plans. At early dawn they took a bath and their 
first refreshment, and were about to emit a smedi net 

into the water, when Juan started with alarmed mien. 
Mid poii#cfd down the gully. A dozen fierce Indians 
at the bills^ the hereditary foes of the lowlanders, were 
advancing hp the side of the stream. Tho two young 
men flew to cover, and, animated by passion raUicr 
than reflection, fired. A fearful yell followed, and 
report after report awoke the tong-silent echoes Of the 
vidley. The Indians had all firearms, but the Mexicans 
had the advantage of position. The conflict once com¬ 
menced, they resolved to sell their lives dearly. They 
had fired first, and had now no mercy to expect. 

The cunning Indian foe disappeared as soon as the 
dangerous proximity of rifles was apparent; and Juan, 
while Don Paolo kept guard with both guns, rushed, 
concealed behind the ro<*, to cut a pine-tree down with 
bis axe. Working for dear life, tho tree soon fell, as 
he wished, across the stream, over which it hung; and 
then floating othec boughs and branches with all the 
energy required by their circumstances, the stream w.is 
soon dammed up, then overflowed; and poured forth the 
whole width of the nanrow outlet of the valley. From 
that hour until night scarcely a shot was fired; and 
towards evening the young men ate heartily of the re¬ 
mains of a deer killed the day previously, and prepared 
to pass the night. A cursory examination of the gully 
convinced Paolo that there was no approach possible 
save up the stream : a huge, almost perpendicular rock 
surrounded the hole on every other side. Escape was 
also impossible but by this one natural gateway. They 
resolved, accordingly, to watch for two liours at a time 
each fdl night; and Paolo commenced. Taking a 
sheltered post amongst the roots of the pine, he told 
,7uan to lie at hiafeet, to bo awakened in two hours. 
But the first wateh passed without surprise fur Paolo, 
without sleep for Juan, and it was thought best to 
commence this system only when fatigue compelled. 
About midnight the keen eye of Juan—a hunter from 
his babyhood—^caught sight of a dark object creeping 
in the shade of some tall pines towards them. He fired 

At once; and then loading, trusted the rest to his 
master, wllo, as soon as, ho was nearly ready, fired also. 
At this instant the Indians rushed on ; but Paolo bad 
a pajr of long horse-pistols, which, with Juan’s rille, 
checked them; and the rest of the night again passed 
in pence. 

Towards morning eadi in turn seized a hasty nap, 
and then breakfasted this time on uncooked venison 
and wild berries from tbe trees. It was, on considera¬ 
tion, resolved tliat each should sleep six hours, if I 
.mssible, in the day, and both keep watch all night, i 
Juan knew well that the Indians will lie weeks in j 
ambush to starre out foes in a good position; and 1 
American hunters luive Iain as long behind a pde of i 
logs. It was thus evident that the siege they 'vi'erc 
now undergoing might be lon^ protracted. Food 
was the most terriUe consideration. They had pro¬ 
visions for two days at most. They might catch n 
few stray fish in the pool, and there were berries ; but 
this was poor prospect for hungry stomachs. But then 
Californian pilgrims by land have scmi-stnrved for a 
month, and they resolved never to be taken alive, for 
their fate, if baptured, was now certain and terrible. 
The next night passed without alarm; but the besieged 
knew better than to act with any want of caution: 
they saw well that the Indians counted on famine. 

And thus passed a terrible ten days, at the end of : 
which, Vf an with short'naps, and half-starved—they 
had cMto n'othhig hut berries for two days—the two 
yoUng men, pale, gaunt, with famished looks, sat 
bhgiirmg some young bark to stay the pangs of hunger, 
and Ipoklug m sorrowful eyes on each other. Both 
thditfliht of their happy homo, of the tranquil and 
peBj^Sfol life they had quitted; and Don Paolo cast 
bw i^^Ughts back to the face of his beloved wife; 
iVhae Juan himself reflected oh a certeih damsel—llosa 
by name-—whom in his gay days he had despised for 
fore 6f wanderihg ; and tMuking, thinking, tho young 
men bowed their heads, and almost slept. 
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An awful yell pf triumph burst from the ludiaiis. 
A bold lad had crept near, and reported thei® Ufrless; 
and forgetting their caution, the Bed-skiiis rushed 
helter-skelter, in hope to be the first to capture the 
admirable rifles that all coreted. Paolo called to. Juan 
to be ready. Firing their rifle and a pistol each, they 
snatched up their axes, and prepared for the last 
struggle. , . „ 

A more human shout responded to their volley. 
From down the valley rose a joyous cry of triumph i 
then the trampling of horses, the discharge of muskets, 
and the sudden flight of the Indians up the sides of 
the valley, proclaimed a rescue. They were saved; 
and in a few minutes more Donna Maria was aiding to 
restore her frinting husband to his senses ; while poor 
Boss, her attached maid, gazed in pity on the starved 
mien of Juan. 

Tlie terrihed horse had reached its stable, to the 
great alarm of all the village. Donna Maria, with that 
decision of character which characterises the sensible 
woman and the attached wife, armed a party of lifteen 
horsemen—picked young men and hunters—and, ac¬ 
companied by Rosa, started in pursuit. The Mexicans 
bad no dilH^ty in following the trail. Tliey reached 
the scene of the panther tragedy, and then understood 
the flight of the horse. But Maria was doubly terrified 
at the idea of her husband wanderingpn foot in thc^ 
savage wilds, and pushed on. Still guided by their 
recent trails, they pursued their way ; and one after¬ 
noon a discharge of rifles, and the sight*of an Indian 
camp, explained all. 

Two days did the poor wife nurse her weak and 
feverish husband in that wild place ; hut then she saw 
him revive under the influence of care, affection, and 
nourishing food. Juan was so sobered by his sufferings, 
that he humbly begged the hand of Itosa j and their 
Quixotic enthusiasm over, the two young men were 
rc.iidy to agree as to the absurdity of their searching 
for an Enchanted City amid those rugged piles of stone. 
The cavalcade returned home without further adven¬ 
ture. Don Paolo set to work with zest to improve the 
condition of his farmers and peasantry; and while 
studying quietly to be able to serve his country, was 
a devoted and grateful husband, an excellent father— 
as turned out Juan, who married, and became in time 
a solid, grave steward and overseer. Both are now 
fulij' convinced that there is in tills world but one 
Enchanted City—and that is a happy home. 

IMITATIVE MANIPULATION OP MACHINERV. 
Disriiii-lttikinff.—Sncii was tlMs striking inefiioicnoy of tlio 
system of baking the biscuits tor the use of the navy daring 
tiie late war, that an establisiimunt has been in operation 
for some years at Portsmouth tor manufacturing them by 
machinery, which, being on a great scale, turns out an 
immense quantity of bread weekly, and of a very excellent 
description. The inaciiincry is the invention of T. J. 
Grant, Ksq., ‘ who, we believe, has been pronorly rewarded 
by a grant of L.2n00 from government.’ The Ingredients 
being mixed in proper proportions, are subjocted to^ the 
action of revolving knives, by which they are mixed. Tlie 
dough thus formed is passed tmneath heavy cast-iron 
rollers, moving horisontally along stoat tables, which 
press it into huge masses, some o feet long by 3 broad. 
After being cut into smaller pieces, ana again siili- 
jectod to the action of the rollers, thus <iuiokly reducing 
all knots, and tUorongMy mixing the dough, it is passod 
under a sheet roller wliile lying on large flat boards. The 
next opmtion U the cutting the thin sheets of dough 
then prep.arcd into properly-shaped blscnits. The shape 
adopted is that of the hexagon, for the same reason as 
that which appears to have dictated the. instinct of the 
bee in forming iu cells. If the circle bad been the form 
used, it is evident that the pieces of dough left between 
tlie touching circles must have been unused, whereas, 
from the peculiar sliape of the hexagon, the whole sheet 
of dough, with the exceiition of insignificant portions at 
the edges, goes to form bisouits. The : dough to bo 
cut into bisouits being placed in the blanket, a frame 
moving vertically, having on its under surface sharp-edged 


hexagon^ divisions, U brought down It, tlius cutting 
at oho ojieration fifty-two biscuits. To^iboHitato the re¬ 
moval of those to the oven, the frame is bflowed to Como 
down only a sufficient length, to cut the mikes nearly, but 
not quite tinrough. When baked, they are Vayy easily 
separisted. It may be supposed that-filte dough‘would he 
apt to adltoro to the iiiterstievs between the Sharp! editing 
edges, 'ibis is provided against; and hero may be elt^ as 
jm instance of that forethought displaced by inventors ot 
truly praolical mid useful inaohines, A movable frame is 
placed between each ontting hexagonal periphery; and on 
the top of this is idaoed a heavy iron ball weighing seversd 
.ounces. Tlie oi>etation is siniplo. The frame descending 
%its the fifty-two biscuits; the fifty-two frames give way 
to the superior pressure; but on the large catting frame 
ascending, the fifty-two balls cause their corresponffing 
frames to fall, projecting the dough, which is thus ready to 
be pulled out to the oven. 

Dou^-Kneaiiinfj .—While on the subject of Im-nd, >t may 
not bo ami*i to notice an ingenious machine tor kneading 
dough, forming agood instance of luanipulativo imitation. , 
Any one witnessing the niixhig and kneading of dough 
mnsthavo noticed the peculiar motion of the hands arid 
arms liy which, .at every siicccssivc effort, a new surface of 
material is presented to the muscular action. 'Ilia imita¬ 
tion of such a process, by whicii the ‘ dough is inverted 
from time to time, tom asunder, and reunited in every 
different form’ by machinery, may be justly supposed to 
Imj difficult, but is in reality very simple. It is effected 
by means of a cylindrical receptacle revolving on a hollow 
axis, and having in its interior revolving knives or cutters. 
The cyliudrical receptacle may he turned independently of 
tho cutter-framc, or both together, or in contrary dirco- 
tions. The Hour, yeast, and other ingredients arc put into 
the roeeptaclo, and tlicre subjected to the action of re¬ 
volving barrels, or rotatory knives, or to tlicir combined 
movements. The axle of the receptacle being hollow, 
ivdmits of the shaft of tho cntleiMramc being brmiglit 
through it; by screwing bolts in the axles of certain wiieeis, 
tight or loose, and by tiiming one handle, the combined or 
sejiiarate motions arc easily obtained. 

Brick-Making .'—Till very roocntly, bricks for various pnr- 
poseswere invariably made by liana, the operation being ex ¬ 
tremely simple. After kneading the clay by a laborious pro¬ 
cess, the workman sliaped the bricks liy pi-essing clay into 
iron or wooden moulds. Many ingeniona macliines liavo 
ree.i-nlly been introduced for making bricks, from tlie rai.x- 
Ing of tho clay to tlie final formation of tlie pieces, liricks arc 
formed inecliauicafiy by one of two methuds—torelng pre¬ 
pared clay or earth into rcgular-sliaped moulds, or by cylin¬ 
ders stretching masses of clay into long riblion-iikc shapes 
of the breadth and Uiickncss of tlie brick, lUuI cm I ting liy 
wires or other contrivances tlie ribbon into proper len^Iis. 
Passing over many ingenious maeliincs, wc will notice two, 
as fornilng remarkable instances of manipulative imitation. 
'The first is the invention of Mr .I'oiies of Binningliiim, and 
is what we may term a rotatory machine. A large itorizon- 
tal wlicel of cast-iron is placed on a strong b<.!d of masonry; 
on its upper surface are laid rectangular moulds or 
boxes, of the size and shape of the Tirick to bo made; the 
under surface of tho wheel is provided with leelh, which 
work into those of a jiinion w-rought liy tlie first mover; 
friotion-wiieols guide the luige wheel in its liorizontnliy- 
oirculnr niovcnicnt; and a ho{ii>er containing tlie eai-ili is 
placed in such a position, tlial ns the mould passes under 
it, the earth droi>s therein, and is pressed forcibly, and its 
surface scraped by a revolving conical roller placed on the 
under iiart of tlie liopper. ITie mode of rmiioViug tbo 
bricks is remarkably ingenious. In the inside of each 
mould a piston works vortioally; tli© piston-rod p.as.scs 
through a hole in tho under part of the nioiiid, and w pro¬ 
vided at its lower extremity with a small frietion-wlieci, 
running in contact with an inclined way placed on the 
masonry and nnder the large wheel. 

'Tlio iiopiier is placed at the lowest side of the inclined 
patli. Tim action is as follows:—The fiiction-w'heel of the 
piston of the mould tanning invariably in contact with tho 
inblined path, it follows that, when under the hoppen the 
piston will bo at tho bottom of tlie mould; bift as the Urge 
wheel revolves, carrying away from the liopper the monfd, 
the wheel travelling up the incline will bo pressed upwards, 
and along with it the piston and brick; wbeh It anivos at 
the top, too distance is so managed that the brick is 
forced completely out, and is carried aVvay in an endless 
belt; the empty .moida desoending the inoUuo on the other 
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At the preecnt mcnhent, iirheu It^jr ie in each a disor¬ 
ganized condition, that ail the ordinary forms of social 
life are necessarily ^andoned,'it may perhaps prove 
interesting to our readers if we present to them a 
pictnre of Italiim life, jM' it was to be found some few 
years ago among the higher oircles at Borne. 

The following sketeh is from the pen of a clever Ger¬ 
man lady, whose desdriplaons are AiU of vigour and ori¬ 
ginality; and who, in depictinj; the form and fashion of 
life among the Boman nohility, traces, perhaps unwit¬ 
tingly, the source of thii mighty Upheaving by which 
the ‘ eternal city ’ has since been desolated; for rightly 
have we been warned by one df the greatest among our 
living poets, that 

‘ There is a bondage worse, far worse, to bear 
Than bis who breatbos, by roof, and floor, and wall, 

I'eut in, a tyrant's solitary thrall: 

'Its his wbo walks about ill tbe open air. 

One of a nation who, benceforib, must irear 
Tboir fetters ill their souls. . 

..Never bo it ours 

To urn the sun how brightly it will shine, 

And know that noble feelings, manly powers, 

Instead of gathering strength, must droop and pine: 

And earth, with all her pleasant fruits and flowers, 

I'lide, and participate in uiau’s decline.' 

In free countries alone con truly pleaisant and instruc¬ 
tive society be enjoyed ( that is to say, &, society by 
means of which the inner and spirituoL life u p^mpted 
to worthy and noble deeds. Dancing and compliments; 
card-playingj dining-out; smoking and drinking; these 
may be enjoyed anywhere, as easily in Bussia as in 
Germany or Italy. Sucli amusements, however, are uH 
llecting in their nature; they form no bond Of union 
iK-tween man and man; they ofi'er no sort of real.in¬ 
terest to him who seeks somewhat more from'his time 
than that it should pass away as swiftly as possible. 
Tiie better portion of us have longklnce passed out of 
the childhood of humanity into its riper wUhood; and 
desire to find even amid our hours of reereUtionli certain 
inteUectuai earnestness, looking totheligh'mr embeiiish- 
inents of wit and fancy for aU aid. and nothing more. 

The Italians inlierit from their forefathers the moat 
courteous and graceful forms of intercourse, 'jfhey are 
tlie oliildren of a distiuguMed family, well educated, 
and of a right noble liearing. They possess Within fiheifo 
selves the must admirable elements of a so(U|^ diB{ip(nt^ 
if only there were some int^lMus^ nfo^yes b^^^ 
they might be linked together in the cbmtHfoiooshiji-^ 
a rational ‘Society.’ Jfot m ifoly< tbespirit^^.^^ 
it, the life of society, is bound fo iron fetters $ andsodety 
leaves behind it the impression of an tminhahit^paiacie^ 
witose costly paintings liiid furniture am so thkd^y 


overlaid widi dust, that, in spite of their original value, 
tliey have: a melancholy and worri-but aspect.: 

In France,, people of different parties are brought 
togetlier by poUtical, reiigiaus, OT literary interests, ami 
each bne has a right to expess himself freely on these 
several subjects; so that although a, hasty word bf 
dissent or of misapprehension mSy often resdt iii Ibn^ 
pamphlets full of controversy and discussion, yet thpe 
diversities of opinion, when freely stated, only prove a 
new source of incitement and of progress. In Italy, how¬ 
ever, this siirt of stirring inteilectual society is almost 
out of the question. There are men enow who, with 
wakefol eye, and a hopeful heart, watch the free move¬ 
ments and the progress of other countries, longing 
.earnestly that Italy might be a sharer in these bless¬ 
ings; but not only are ttieir deeds, hut also their very 
words, enchained, A strict surveillance is exercised 
oyer social meetings, and this wafobfulhess is extended 
even to strangers . 1 have been assured that the en¬ 
tertainments of n noble Italian lady, at whose hotue 
foreigners always met With a cordial reGeption, were 
given at the cost of pontiflcid. gold, and that she her¬ 
self was in the pay of the police. A knight of one of ; 
the highest orders of the papacy was pointed out to me 
by a witty abhc as being a spy ; and a German, who 
had been long settled in Italy, warned me against this 
agreeablo abbe, as being himself of a similar class. 

Whether each of these accused persons deserved tho 
imputations thuk cast upon them 1 cannot pretend to 
decide. Meanwhile* tlie bare suSpUaon of being enr 
compassed with spies, must sufoce to deter any man of 
independent spirit from entering into society. It may 
also be readily supposed how easy it is to procure spies 
in a country where freedom of reUgibns or political 
thought is deemed a heresy, and where each one who 
reveals it is supposed tO do a work aocepfoblo in the 
eyesofGod. . 

1a general, the Italians of the eitieen-^ass, the em¬ 
pires, and the lesser noldes^iive only among themselves, 
and strangers of the same rank nsfoiy bpme in contact 
With them. Among the arisfocaracy ^ different nations 
there is a more lively intereoarSC,..although even among 
timm it M llfoited to mviii%Ui^^^fo and halls, to 
Eibbpei^box,;<fr foa drire bn th^^^ The jutorior 
of feMly-iffe : rem^ igailnst foreigners. An 

iiit^^te acquaintance iktherefoiW siddom formed f, ajpd 
so ibe more s^ the deeper , inteiWijts 

btiifo -riWligibua, social, political, and literary queisidon'S 
-^^te purposely avoided in conversation, as a^ to bad.: 
..i^ .forbidden .'r^ffiOA. 

I :was beeWsipnaity admitted into. Italian (drcleA and 


of which was enhaneed hyUfo graseHtd ease, and ofteq 
by a fdayful wit; add of the day wat detailed 
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rvey tuttch the fiwhSon of e Court Oaxette. The 
doming aflil iceieg of princeljr pmonagei, alterstione 
fn K<iicalo|{iOal csUndars, the eciin^t^ of vater, aear> 
new (if corn, (>oii^a|{r»tion% theatrea, fhvourite kingara, 
an^, above all tyngi, the haUet—theie are the axlei 
aroiwl which chureriatlou torna. Onljr here adft there 
(me may meet a group who in low whiapera venture to 
tocuih on weightier ipatten; and (him them may oc- 
caaiooaUy be gleaned information which cannot be ob> 
tallied m the boohe and paperi that have paesad the 
ordeal of the eentorthip. 1 va» told that the ewdUiati 
wore in poawuion of w the prohibited wotfci, and thjd 
any one elae might procure them in a contraband mah- 
ner. There is, however, a great difference between the 
free man who peactfully enjoya lua piece of dry bread 
in the sunafaino beforo liia own hall-dom, aud the un¬ 
happy wretch who devoura atulcii fruit alone aud fear- 
fhl, in Bume gloomy and K'tired corner. 

Human aocicty, being thua gricvnuidy deficient in 
intereatlng subjeota of oonveraation, aeiaea hold of 
tnuBie and poetry with proportionate avidity, ao tliat 
dUettantuin floanahei luxurtaotly. Italian uaagea, 
moreover, favour the growth of this plants for in 
many houaca no tort of refroahment ii offered to tho 
gtteata~nu ice, no anpper, nut even a glaas of water— 
■0 that abundant leiaure ia allowed, to the dilettante 
for the pv( rciae of bia talenta. 

'Pile aocicty at the Baroneaa F.’a honsc had been 
doBcnbi d to tuc aa forming one of the moat charming 
cindca in Home. Tliere, 1 waa informed, all the ancient 
and noble forma of intcruourae were atiU preaerved. The 
Batunest F. la the wife of a gantlcman high in ollloe— 
an intellectual woman, a anccoMful tmpromatriiie. On 
a stated (veiling in the week she received her friends 
and Hcquaiiitanuca, and I waa invited among the rest. 

Between nine and ten o'clock we entered through a 
vciy daik portal into the inner court, which was but 
dimlv lighted up by tho torches of some cardinata’ etiui- 
pagis (i^ich were waiting there. We aacended the 
broad roagnifioent flight (if marble stops. Wo heard 
the fountains playing in the court. 

AtMivc, ill the lar^ antechamber, there burned upon 
a table the three-branched Homan brass lamp, and 
around it stood about thirty servants, dad m the uvones 
of iliem houses, who were awaiting their masters, and 
anittsing themselves tiiu while with dice and card.play- 
ing. A couple of older ones sat warming them^ves 
near a large eoul-dish. Ho one paid us the slightest 
attention. Our own servant opened the door for m 

This antcohnmber led into a very spacious apaitment, 
which was also lighted by a single lamp. The vast 
empty chamber, the gloomy tapestry, the marble pave¬ 
ment, the long row of staffed benches which were placed 
anmod the walls—all looked as though ghosts aud 
hobgoblins might fittingly hold then midnight meetings 
here. At tho upper end of this saluon stood several 
servants in the lirory of the house, waiting at tho en¬ 
trance (it the reception-chamber to announce the guests 
as tliey arrived. 

Just then tim music waa beginning. Kossi, the best 
violinist m Italy, together with the first darionet-playor 
from tho Scola in MiUn, were sitting near a fair young 
'Rnglishwoman, and were about to begin a trie. The 
faosteM led me to the sofa, and requested me to take my 
plane between the Cardinals hi. and G 

As I Mt there and looked around me, the whole scene 
was full of straugeness and novelty to me, for in Pro¬ 
testant Germaov I bad not been accustomed to see tiie 
nch and varied eooliMiaitiOal dresses which were so 
remarkable heret and not less striking to me was the 
singularly unadorned aajpent of the apartmeht. Flowered 
niiiblin drapthms hung aerinti the windows At first I 
mistook thev for gray damask, ao liberally had the 
baud o( tune imparted to thea^ aa to ancient coins, a 
thick and venerable crust BOtne excellent ancestm 
wrtraita, togetiher with an admirable one of the 
haroBess as nappho, all dmie by good masters, looked 
dttjm Imm the wsUt, amid Utt»fiia#to 


sketches of living princes and remarkable personages. 
The cardinals With tfaeir scarlet hats, the bishops and 
abbtis in black taffeta mantles, tbo black, violet, and 
crimson silk mockingi, the three-cornered hats, the 
indescribably affected manners of tho yonng men, who, 
with their eye-glasses fixed In one eye, talked to the 
ladies, together with the conventional behaviour of these 
latter, formed altogether a picture whicli reminded me 
so forcibly of some of Goldoni’s plays, that it produi ed 
tlie most oomieal effect 

After the first piece of music was over, the cardinal!, 
together with two old countesses, wbnt to play c.irds. 
The toilet of the (dd ladies was mudi richer than is 
usual among us at such small parties. Most of them 
wore velvet and diamonds. On tho way to tho canl- 
room the cardinals were stopiu'd several times by j oung 
ladies, who reverently kissed their hands. 'Jhen thu 
music began anew. Bossini, Mcreadante, and Vddi, 
were sung; but T cannot say that eitlier on this or on 
lator raception-nights 1 hoard any very good niubu, 
although I had been prepared befbrehaud tor rein uk- 
able excelleniv. 

The accounts usually given of the wonderful taluit 
of tho Italians for singing are on the whoh* mm h e\ 
aggerated when we (.*01116 to compare it witli wli it wi. 
ore accustomed to hear at home. The Italians huv( a 
musical car, and bing well; but among tlu low (i (1 is 1 s 
a good voice is rare. Those manners and mindohtis 
who are described in books of traicis ns siuh 1 1 oining 
singers, are chosen expressly topciform ns hallnd mi-eu 
before strangers. They can ho uioio be considiKd .1 
fahr specimens of the people, than among us tlx Itolu - 
mian musicians. Nevertheless, in spite of the loii '1 
throats and drawhng pionam>iation of the l(i« er 11 is n* i, 
one ever listens with new delight to the pl.imtui 
ItitorviUi of tho peasant, and to the lighter airs of II 10 
south, as they come thnlhng from afar during the still¬ 
ness of tho night. 

The music in the barouose’s saloon mbs followed by 
declamation, (hir hostess was intreated to mpt cm s(, aud 
after a little suheitation sho rcoited n bcantifiil ('onto - 
the ‘Chnstmas-iuglit,’which was retdvtd with wdl 
m(Titl’d applause. In spite ol this, the seine hud hr 
me, who was unused to Italian manners, suinitiini/ 
very uogenial, for tho more frank and amiil'h, tin 
more natural Italians appear m their daily life, so ti m h 
the more conventional are they in the esUhhsIutf foinib 
of their poetical pcrlormances. The language of eviiy- 
day intercourse, when compared wiUi this, i. like i 
vaudenllo to a tragedy of Uueino’s—like Frtui h wit to 
the pathos of the French theatre. 

The dramatic attitude ot the baronesa, thi mod(> m 
which Uic cardinals hastened back from the rard-tible 
to their seats on the sofa, and prepared tlRinselK., lilt 
the rest of the company, to bo enchantt’d b> tin pc t 
formance, waa quite irrcMstiblo The dcdanution 
itself, the rising inspiration of the improvisatru c, the 
rhythmical movement of her right arm, from wIimico 
swung to and fro a small scent Iwttlo, like a (>hrono- 
meter of feeling, must, to every one who has witntssid 
it fbr tho first time, seem extremely ludicious. At a 
later period in Naples, when I had grown mtue habi- 
tuateil to Italian manners, the deel (m.itu)n oi a vi ry 
talontod lady, whom I had many opportunities of hiar- 
ing, gave me great pleasure, whereas on this ivening 
at Rome it was with the utmost difficulty I could ovrr- 
come ®y desire to enioy a hearty laugh. 

It is impossible to observe the air of perfect confldeiu c 
with which, In society, each Italian lady advances to the 
instrument when she is going to play, how, while siog 
log, she holds her sheet of music-paper aloft, as it it 
were a flag of triumph; it is impossible, I thmk, to 
observe these, as well as the attitude and expression 
tff a declaiming person, without coming to the cotnic- 
tion that tho Smeuro sl^le of the Itahan opera singers, 
which often seems to us so ridiculously exaggerated, 
must in Italy appear by no means remarkable It 
heii^ the fiuliion in society here to accompany the per- 
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fdrmaDcei o{ amateurs with a low * bravo,’ and at their 
termination to testify apittobation by clapping uf iutnds, 
edcit one stidves, Ulie a spirited war-horse, to win this 
sort of mock and empty triumph t and every pcrf<»m- 
anco ends with the lelf-eonscduus and expeotioK glatlne 
uilh wiiii'h a Garcia or a I’uta, after theu Apue of the 
gltai<( r viUoria, lingers itefore tiio public. 

After tlio improvisatiop of the baroness, a certain 
Marcliesa M., the last sciwi of a renowned race of 
Doges, read a lament of the imprisoned Tasso, long 
and wearisome as the registot of her venerated ancostors. 
ISvcry one yawned, and yet every one, with a touching 
fidhereitco to duty, repeated ‘ ah brava! ’ and Monsignor 
jj. wliilo ho clapped together his elegant hands in 
token of applause, said in a tone of desp^r, * That was 
really ns murderous as the slaying of the children at 
llctliU'hem: wo have been nearly bored to death!’ 

‘And yet you are applauding?’ I observed. 

‘ It was iiuite iiorriblc, signora; but wliat is one to 
do ? Ilow can it be helped? for do you supposo that a 
lady woul<l ccusc her declamation until she heard those 
somids of applause? It is a conrteorts act of solf- 
dcieucc; nothing more! Ah, tital is a dreadful woman 1 ’ 
repeated moiisignor once again, as he rose np to ofTer 
bis tribute of flattery to the marehesa. 

On his return, I inquired of him, * Tray, monslgnor, 
is the vow of truthfulness among those which you are 
obhged to take on being admitted to the priesthood ?’ 

‘ Most assureilly not! I'hat would be quite too muoh,’ 
replied ho smiling; * for how could a man contrive to 
'sist with tnitlifiiliiess in a world fall of lies? One 
ninst speak to people language they can understand. 
Ki eii missionaries And out tiiat.’ Then luriting to my 
nevt neiglibuur, who vas talking of the npproaeiiing 
uarnival, lie inquired of ns bolh whether wo would not 
go to the Corao one day on foot. 

The Isdy, an itahnn, scolded him for offering such a 
suggestion ; and f nicutluiied what had been told me by 
others, that it was not considered decorous for women 
of the higher classes to do so. 

‘ Hah!’ observed an abbe; ‘it is not approved of, and 
yet ’tis done.’ 

‘ That is a convenient sort of morality I’ 

' And therefore the more widely spread,’ rejoined 
motiMgiior IdiigiiJiig. ‘ Women tliink the carnival so 
pai.idisuul a time, only beeausu it gives them an oppor¬ 
tunity to pluck the forbidden fruit of freedom. Besides, 
ladies, tliere is a spice of curiosity in your sox which 
makes it lery agreeable to yon to go out onco a year 
incog., .uid find out in a quiet way what your nearest 
iriends and neighbours may be aboiii’ 

It was one o’clock when the party broke up. • Tlie 
servants of the house lighted us with wax torches down 
the Bt.iir8, whiidi we had ascended in darkness; and by 
tlieir brilliancy I was enabled to observo the beauty of 
the hall and court of the palace—a noble residence, in 
w hieh the baroness’s family bad resided during many 
hundred years past 

AN OLD WOMAN’S STOBY. 

1 \v\s horn in a little town not very far from this. My 
father was a tradesman, witii a large family, and 1 was 
ilia youngest and likewise his favourite child, perhaps 
because my mother died just when I was born, and left 
me, licr last, to his care. Even in the early years of 
my childhood I was of a proud, obstinate, overbearing 
temper, and father, toothers, md sisters, rather than 
see my tirty frame convulsed with passion, yielded at 
all times to my will. T was considered a pretty (diUd; 
and when 1 was about six years old, my beauty and 
smartness caught the attention of a la^ who lived in 
the opposite house. She was neither younfp nor mar¬ 
ried, and in a fit of generosity proposed to a&ipt me 
as her own. My fUther overcame his unwiliingnesa foe 
what he considered my advantage i my elsttos were nto 


sorry t>» lose their daily torment} tad I’iae nothing 
luato to go. It might hato been an ad^tlge to mo 
had the lady been as jucUdous as she was goodmatured} 
but sbg was nervous and irritahlei oud during*(he niun 
years I spent under Iier roof, petted and teased mo by 
turns in a manner that would have ruined aby tempto* 
and certainly did not benefit mine. Viihon t was six¬ 
teen, my patroness died; and os ber income diod With 
her, I returned to my father’s house with the trifie sho 
^d left me, a vain, foolish girl, too proud for my 
i^n station, and ton low and ignorant for any other. 

1 had indeed learned a little of almost everything. A 
thousand plans had been commenced in my education, 
and dropped as hastily) but this I must say (though 
not to justify myself), that no one ever took rational 
means to curb me in my pride and passion *. tlie former 
gratified the lady, the other passed nneUecked, except 
by a reproof as passionate. Tlie only tiling for which I 
had imbibed a taste was novel-reading. My adopted 
mother was a slave to it: nothing was too strange, 
nothing too horrible or absurd for hor, and 1 think 
I must have rend to her every production of the 
Minerva press before she died. Night and day 1 read 
to her, partly because I realty loved her, but principally 
because I loved the employment muuh totter. I pur¬ 
sued tho same course on iiiy return home, and witli 
increased greediness my mind devounsi its sickly 
food. All the books I read were of the im aiier sort. I 
had not taste or learning oiiougli to diseriminau>; and 
my mind bceamo a eunfused mixture ot f.ilse and dis¬ 
torted ideas, and was indeed ‘like tlie trouided sea, 
easting up mire and dirt.' I read of ingh-spirited 
herolues, wliose pride was the cause of all their liappi- 
ness; I read of vanity as an amusing propensity, and of 
passion as a tiling to jest aliont; and 1 formed my own 
character accordingly. Thus the time pas.sed \ill 1 was 
cigliteen; and ns I could bo affect iunato and good-natured, 
nay, even generous, when my own particular wishes 
were not thwarted, I was the acknowledged queen of the 
httle cireto in winch 1 moved. It w as my mnfertuno 
always to get people who would bow down to m«*: 
even my father, whom 1 dearly loved, dansl not ndnsc 
submissiou to my will, tocausc be disliked to witness 
the uncontrolled outbreakings df a temper tliat was 
growing more violent ns 1 grew older. 

About this timo a young roan in my own sphere of 
life come to live lu our town. We soon bei'ame ac¬ 
quainted, and he was evidently stmek by my beauty; 
for I was very beaiitiliil then. Every one said so, though 
It may seem unlikely now, with my witiiivcd face and my 
gray hairs. Yet I am not what they call very old, nor 
is my head covered with tliu soft silver whicli becomes 
the old so well; but with the hard irou-gray, to which 
remorse has turned ib But at that time it was dark 
and glossy, and these sunken eyes sparkled with a 
lustre that flasiiod back upon me from my looking- 
glass the conviction that what people told me was true. 
As 1 was sayiug, this beauty caught tfiu fancy of 
William Sealy, and in all our walks and parties, which 
ho constantly joined, 1 was the solo object of his 
attentions. At first ray vanity was gratified, for he 
was a handsomoi good-nuraoured fellow; and then t 
began to love him with all the violence of my nature, 
though { treated him according to tlic admirable sys¬ 
tem laid down in my books—sometimes with undun 
fljiniUiarity, sometimes with capricious disdain. But 
another stranger appeared amongst us, a young lady— 
for she was n lady—who came as governess to a school¬ 
mistress in the neighbourhood. 1 never itodl forget the 
first night of her appearance in the circle where I em- 
ried it with such a biijfh hanA The memept I saw her, 
I ftlt Ibad a riveL fifyhiiv:ic(?esweteaiwe;f«Ughton- 
iogwith impetuon/jMute of eeme kind; hers were 
soft and griy, fnifi ef A hely htoaoenoe that T oould 
never tloow laco naijite. InsmA of tiio warm cotoor 
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that hih-ncKi on toy cheek, here wore a tlciicata fiiuh. 
that cbauatMl with orery Word she epoke; and she had 
k tnooth like n rose-leaf, and a winninK smile, and, 
siuginit or s)ioaking, tlu) sweetest voice 1 ever hoard. 

I lor iK'ittle roantftr and that low soft voioo weys tacit 
reproaches against my loud laugh and boisterous spuecb. 
My iU-regnlated,.inind was accustomed either to love 
fcrvontly or hate Mtterly; and despite all her attempts 
at conciliation, 1 hated her cordially. 

This liatved increased to intensity when I saw Wil* 
Haul Seaiy drawn gradually away from roe; and it wm 
no wonder he should be won hy loveliness as greatgS. 
contrast to my txild beauty as a quiet moonlight night 
to a red and stormy sunset. No wonder, indeed t for 
she was good and clover, and had filled her mind with 
knowledge, though slie shrunk so modestly from notice, 
lirery one loved her, and that was bad enough but 
that I should lose Aim for her sake was un1x>arHblo. X 
laid the blame of Ins cstrangferaent entirely on her, fur> 
getting that be liad witnessed one or two of toy habitual 
fits of passion, and that none but» madman would have 
taken such a firebrand into liis household. One night, 
after he bad been unusually attentive to Ellen Mans¬ 
field (for that was the young girl’s name), 1 sought him 
alone, and bitterly reproached him with ins unfaithful¬ 
ness. I le stared, as well he might i but iny vain reading 
had divested my mind of all maidenly modesty on the 
subject. When lie found me getting more and more 
outrageous, lie told me plainly that I Itad never had Ids 
love, that [ was not the woman to make any man’s 
hearth liappy; and that Ellen should be ins wife so 
surely as tliey both lived. He was as good as bis word. 
In tt few weeks BUen was his happy bride; and 1, to 
show tliat my spirit was at least niihroken, gave my 
hand, without iny heart, not long after to anotW. 

My hnsband was a dark, distant man; hut lie was 
kind to me. till one unfortunate day, iu a rage whieh 
some trifle had provoked, I laid hare my heart to 
biro. He saw that lie hud no place thore, and I lost Ins 
afToetions for ever. From that time he treateil me with 
a strangi- furtKiaranee. lie gave way to me on all pos¬ 
sible ucc>Mions; hut 1 saw that he only did so lust his own 
quiet should he disturbed, and the convietion deeply mor- 
tifiiHl mu. I had other troubles too. Tiie Sealys and I 
seldom met; but tlie sight of KUen’s happy face every 
ti.nc she passed the window withered my heart with envy. 
Besides, slie liad a large family, and 1 liad none. I prayed 
that I might call a child luy own, or die; and God gave 
me my heart’s desire; but, rebel that 1 was, 1 iisi>d his 
good ^ft to my own destruction. Yet I was humbled 
and softened down the moniing that 1 first held a living 
son in my aims, and many a promise and resntntion 1 
mnile of controlling my tewperfor the fhture. But that 
soft niiKKl passed away like the morning cloud or the 
early dew. My very nature required to be eiiauged first. 
1 bad yielded to it too long to govern it then, and I was 
too proud to ask assistanee even from Him who alone 
could give il. Therefore, when my child’s little face was 
hiKHimo too familiar to act as a cheek, tlio power of the 
demon returned. My husband been me every day more 
unlovable, and mon* estranged, as 1 grew more irrit¬ 
able. He drowned his cares in the wine-cup, and sank 
into the drunkard’s grave hofore my sou had passed his 
08 ^ boyhood. 

lhat ain rests upon my soul with ail the others. 
My fkther, too, was dead, and none remained to love me 
but my son. Oh how X loved that only child! My 
affection ftv.him was in my heart as a green spot of solid 
laud on a tossed and troubled sea. I fastened my very 
lieartstoings round hi»>> Umught of no one else aU day, 
and slept oiili^ dteam of him. In the loudest storm Of 
anger 1 woulaliisten to his voice when it was ever so 
chililish, and Ihr twonty-fotir years no word of mine 
ever entered his eats that was not steeped m tender¬ 
ness- -fo* X dreaded the toss of his love as tlie worst that 
Bwall me. Even while achlld, louis gave tokens 
dble sMtif, and mete strangers passing him in the 
would Stop to praise bis beauty j a,ud aU said Uioro 



was a promise of genius shining in his bright eyes, and 
written on his fine broad forehead. 

1 was ill very straitened clTCumstartees; but I toiled 
night and day, rose early, and sat up late, that my child 
might he fed, and clothod, and taught like that of tlie 
best gentleman in the tom I kept him to myself as 
much as possible, for I foaicd to lose my iofineiiee over 
him i but, as if Ellen Sealy was always to come between 
mo and my purpose, the very first friendship he formed 
at school was with her smi. I tried to fill his mind 
with my own prejudices; but he argued, if the niothers 
were enemies, it was only fair that the sons should 
be friends. God forgive me! 1 did all I could to make 
them rivals; hut Die boys had generous hearts, and 
gloried in each other’s triumphs. In the playground 
and the school-room they were always together, and 
shared in common the applause of the hoys mid their 
masters. My child chose to bo no architect, and with 
no small striving did X fit him for it; but I was well 
repaid by the talent he showed. Surely ho was u son 
that any motlier might have been proud of; for he grew 
up tile most good-natured, handsome, clever young 
man in tho town-'-not alone in my eyes, for all tlie 
nclglibnnrs said so too. And the gentry of tlie pl.iec 
notioed iiim, and praised his sense and intelligence, mid 
promised to open fine prospects before him. Often and 
often lias my heart throbbed prondly when I saw him 
talking amongst thini. looking as grand as tlie very 
best of tbem. Surely all the good of ins nature w as tlie 
work of God’s own finger, for it could not liavo come of 
my training. His friends saw no fault in him; but I, 
who knew him best, know that if once roused, his pas¬ 
sion was desperate while it lasted. He had some of ins 
niollier’s high spirit, though it was ncariy smothered 
111 tlie kindliness tiint gushed up iu ins heart like a 
clear spring-well, To me he was all that was loving 
and dutiful, and he always put his earnings into my lap 
with a face glowing with affcctiun Thu only tiling 
winch at all displeased me in Ids oonduet was, tint lie 
would not stay away from 'William Scaly’s house. After 
a while, his visits grew lunger and longer, till nearly all 
his leisure hours were spent there. For a long time 1 
ascribed it ail to his airertion for the sun, forgetting 
that tile daughter was a far more dangerous acijn.unt- 
ance. She was their youngest child, and so very beau¬ 
tiful, so very sweet and winning in her manner, tli.it it 
took much brooding over wliat I called my wrongs be¬ 
fore 1 could harden my heart against her. But site was 
her mother’s image; the same light-brown hair, and 
soft twilight gray eyes, ami mild delicate feutmes. slie 
was her nsmcsi^e too; and tlint was cnongli to make 
her odious in my sigiit. But soincliow I never thungiit 
of tiie matter till some whispering among the neigh iiours 
ojietied my eyes; and tiicu 1 vowed to myself that 
she should foel, m her fair mother had made mo fix*], 
tho anguish of rejected love; that lier dainty Iip sliouid 
drink of the same burning cup, if X could possibly put 
it into her haud. 

When my son came homo that night I reproached 
him with more warmth than ever X had done; and 
to tny consternktion was answered with assurances 
that he loved her as hio own son1,«ud would as soon 
give up his life as her love. I did not know that it 
had gone so far; I was loo selfish to hear any rival 
in his affections; hut the thonght that the daugbtir 
of my old enemy shtrald be loved more than myself was 
Utterly insupportable. In vain lie described her as all 
that was gentle and beautiful; one wliom any mother 
might covet for her son; in vain ho declared, that to 
afKird roe a conifortalde home would be his and Ellen’s 
most anxious wish. I answered him with impatient 
scorn; for mortification at my want of influence—piido 
Ofibnded at his iOw choice, when he might have done so 
ttuidi better—long-cherirfied prejudice—and a fierce 
thirst ftr revenge--were all fibber strong enough to 
conquer for the time even the deep love 1 bore him. 
Ho was firm to his pnrjiose: and I, who had been U8i*d 
to ogrry my ptdnl by viOlenuo, provoked by his deter- 
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nimation, worked myarif up into such a frenzy of pas* the windows. It resembled a human flgUfe.^ It wa» a 
sioti, that I scarcely knew what 1 was s.ayiog or doing, human figure, and m a sitting posture! I did hot rush 
I cursisi hia love and its objeot. with her father and towards it. I did not scream with joy when I SBW it 
mother before her; J mocked at hw horrw, and vowed, was my son. 1 approaclied it as if myJimbs were ftonen. 
while my lips trembled with rage, that he ahoutd either My heart quaked for a inoinent, and then ceasod to beat; 
promise to give up tlie haferf girl that verv moment, and it was with a gosj), us if for life, that I looked Into 
or leave my house for ever, for that I would not sleep his faoe. lie was sitting Mt upriglJt on a stone, his 
anotiier night under one roof witli a ^Jisobedient cldid— back resting against the wall, and ins eyes staring up 
and snetclung a Bible ftsim a book-shelf, J kissed H at the windows. He was dead - dond—<leadl 
with my unholy litw in ratification of the oath. He What beoanie of mo after that i do not know. I 
gave me one look—a look of reproach, and horror, and have a confused notion that he eatno alive again, and 
fixed resdutiwJ—and all at once turned away and left liat I laughed so loud and long as to terrify even my- 
tlie houke, self. To say the truth—but tins is a seeref -1 think 1 

My headstaning violence had carried me farther than 1 was mad. After s time tliey told mo he had tu'i'n drink- 
intended; 1 did not tliink he would take me at my word ing deep during the night: but that is not true, for 
so Euddeidy. I had hoped to see him yield in some Jionis, taught by his father’s Ikte, had a horror of the 
mc.isure, and my first impulse was to nm to the door and vice. Or if he did drink, for the first and last time, it 
eall him back; but my cruel pride restrained me, tliough was bis motlier who drove him to the bottle! Bnt the 
the lessening sound of his footsteps fell heavily on iiiy cold was enough: lie was not the sole victim of that 
heart. I sat down, and spite of oil 1 could do to keep fearful night—Uie night 1 setectud for driving fortli my 
my anger alive, better feelings would come into my only son i^m liis own home. 

mind. I thought of the time when I had nursed him Williamf^ealy's wife had come to me in my trouble, and 
.a little baby, when I had taught him to call me mother; generously nursed me through my long illness; and 
then of the days when I used to watch him oil his way when the first atupt'faction of her grief was over, poor 
to seliool till he was out of sight, and feel that my ICIlen ciime tun, that we might mingle onr tears togci her 
snnsliine was detiarted-till his return; when I used to She did not know then that my liand had given tiie 
liear liim his lessons, and look at his drawings, witli blow; but I told her, nod every one, that 1 iniglit relieve 
such proud and joyful hopes. Oh how brightly had his memory fruiii the slightest shadow of repniaeh. Ihen 
tliey been fulfilled! And as 1 looked ba ik tlirongh then alie did not shrink from me, but bore her own grief 
liis'wholc life, 1 eoiild not remember one unkind word patieiftly, tliat abe might minister to the agony of iny 
ag.iiiist him : the man had fieen ns dutiful as the Ixiy. remorse. What 1 would have given tlien to sec Isiuis her 
Even that evening I had not the eveuse that he had living biubamlf Rut siie, too, had seen him dead, and ttie 
answcri'd passion wifh passion,; and overwhelinod witii shock had sunk into her soul; besides, she never ceased 
tliehc recollections, I began to ropcot, and to long for reproaching herself for being the cause of coati ntion be- 
liis return, that 1 might a.sk liis forgiveness. Not but twuen us : end every one noticed that she was growing 
tiiat 1 was as determined as ever not to receive Ellen as a paler and thinner—gradually wearing away. 4 dch- 
daughter; but for the future 1 woukl persuade, implore, cate girl like hi r rould not pass through such a trial 
do aiiytiung but revile him as I had done. It never And live. I was beside her when she died; and those 
struck me that lie would n‘ally mind my wrathful soft eyes whoso light I liad so hated, brighttmi d into a 
declaration (because, onee over, I minded it so little liKik of forgiveness for me at the last. Surely if ever 
myself), until the striking of the eloek reminded mo any learned of Him who paid b.u-k liatredwitb love and 
f bat it was past Ills usual hour fur coming lioiup. Could inerey, tliat gentle and beautiftil creature bad been 
it be possible that he would not return ? It seemed so taught the lesson. Bitter were the tears I i.bod above 
absurd that mv eommaiid in sueh a matter would have her early grave, but not such as 1 wei»t for her lover, 
.my weight. Was nut the bouse hts own? Hail he for (lod had sent to her the holy Dove with his olive 
not fUIeil it svitU comforts for iny use ? Had he not branch, and he folded his wings over her licart till it 
rallicr the power to bid me leave it if he chose ? 1 could was purified from all earthly passion, and fit to apjH'ar 
not lielieve it in his nature to lie deeply offended with iu the light of he.iveii. Slie was so long at the iimiit to 
me for a few angry words—the first, tlie very first, I die, tliat she became used to think of ‘ that whieh 
had ever used to him! 1, who had worked for him in cometh after;’ but ianiis was liurried into the presence 
healtii, and watetied by him m sickness-and could an of his Maker without one thouglit of whither he was 
angry breath effsec the remembrance of the devoted going. He had not a moment to bicatlie a prayer; his 
love of yc.ir.s ? Thus 1 reasoned with myself fur another soul steeped in forgetfulness, with the imperfections of 
and imothcr hour; but he had nut cuiiio in; and my his youth thick upon it 

.ilarm increased to such a height, that I wrapiied a i am now very poor; and when death comes, it must 
cloak round me, and went out to seek him, lie either at the roadside or in a workliouae. lint even if 

It was in the middle of Novomlier. [ have bitter i could, I would nut kindle the fire on my hearth again; 
reason to remember the time: it was piercingly cold, its light would only make my loneliness visible, for a de- 
and a blinding mist falling through the thick darkness, solate,miserable woman 1 am. I know no one; Iliave no 
I knew that he always spent part of his evenings at the friend. lie who would have earned mo decently to the | 
Scalys; siiould 1 go there? Bad as I was, the struggle grave, T sent there in haste before me! I cannot find 
was short bctweim my pride and my maternal anxiety, f.iult with the deep darkness which rests upon me; ior 
Tlioir house was shut up: 1 knocked with a trembling the light that was given me I put out my self. And 
lunil. and William Scaly put his head out of a window, when I am going along the road, and see the pn*tty, 
h\ir very many years wo had not spoken together; and liappy-looking houses on either side of me, f think that 
■with a heart almost bursting with a tumult of contend* my life is just so—liappwess surrounding me, but mine 
ing feelings, I faltered out ray inquiries for iny sou. Imuis Ibo dry, hard, lonely road fcr evermore, 
liad not been there at oil tlMt niglit. I turned away with 

a sinking heart: I ran to every place wliere 1 thought Such was the story poured out (like that pf the 
it ]Hi8sibio he could be, but no one had seen him; be- Wedding Gni'st) to an unwilling aud nervous listener 
sides, nearly everybody was in Bed. in a jmivincial town. The conversation was introduced 

Iveturning homewards in a slate of distraction, yet with by the old woman, a tattered and neglected-looking crea- 
the faint hope that I might find him by thia time in tli^ ture, soliciting a mouthful of water as She (laased a Iiouse 
house, 1 moved my head, I know not why, to look again in the outskirts. Not long after, the stmngc visitor's 
at William Scaly’s windows. The mist was partiatiy remorse ended in settled madness, and the wore on tho 
dispersed, and a vague formless spot ot light indicated rest of her days in an Bsyluni, gcneraUy in a dull 
the moon’s place iu the sky, Vy this faint illumination stupor, never speaking hat to murmur to herself, * lify 
1 saw something in a nook of the street commaudiia by Sun—my soul* agcgpt in oeoaiioual fits of wild delirium. 
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vhidi wore a* •Ijort a* they were violent. Ucrmsou 
never returnSd, end »ho died mieeraUy, proving the 
truth of the Wise Man’s words.—‘As a city hrohen 
down, and without walls, so is lie that hath no toIb over 
his own spirit.’ • 

OURIOaiTIES OF BOGOBEY. 

TIt£ l)<Ki-UAlt.£R—xar. noa-STRAUm—THE nUlRK* 
noosott—THE pawkkr. 

DoO'WAKiiilO was a craft once practised in Londoin 
though with hut limited and temporary success. The 
husinesB had its origin in the great demand for pet dogs 
of certain breenis (principally Blenheim spaniels and 
small terriers, both Bcotoh and English), takou in cou- 
neotiou with the great mortality which marks tlie first 
year of canine existence. If tliere were any accurate 
statistics on su<;h matters, they would show us, there is 
little doubt, that above one-third of the dogs bred for 
pots, and designed literally for the lap of fashion, die in 
their first year. The dog-desleri, not loucli relishing 
this groat deduction from their profits, were in tlie 
habit, not many yeara ago, of fitting the skins of their 
deceased favourites to the bodies of a more hardy race. 
A breed of mongrels was kept on lusod, doomed to be 
promoted in course of time to the cast-off fluery of the 
defunct Mgantn. This process was so ingeniously 
accomplished, that the fraud could be detected only by a 
very miimte inspection. We have seen one of these 
puppy raasetueraders, the offtpring of a buU-btfeh, so 
cleverly indur<d with the hide of a King Charles’s 
spaniel, as not merely to preclude all likelihood of sus¬ 
picion, but to bafUe any investigation that could bo 
made without exciting the animal's outoriea The skin 
was not only cut to measure, and caieMly seweil on, 
but WHS further attached by a powerful cement—and it 
IS worthy of remark that the experiment would have 
resutted in the speedy deatli of any animat which does 
not like the dog, perspire through the tongue, as the 
cement used must iKcessarily preveiit iiorspiratiun 
(lirongit the akin. Huch Jiving manpfiseturua were 
generally sold at the Corners of streets, and gut rid of, 
li iKiasilde, out of hand, for reasons too obvious to men- 
lion. l)ug-mo^iug may, however, now be considered us 
a branch of industry that has become extim t. That 
spirit of iinpruvement iu tlie economy of manuftinturea 
which of late years has ^tended so much to cheapen 
prcdoctioii, has had its effect upon the dug trade as 
w( U as ntliers, the professors of which have arrived at 
a conclusion, the soundtiess of which we have at least 
no logical reason to doubt—namely, that it is more 
leniunerativc to steol the animals in n genuine state, 
than to fabricate f.ilse ones at the cost of no small 
labour and ingenuity, which, after all, fur want of a 
speedy sale, may be ftequontly thrown away. 

The establishment--and there are a 

consideroble number of them in difibreut x>arts of 
the metrutHilis -is generally situated in the imme¬ 
diate iieigUbonrhood of some mews or livery stables, 
and Is in tact very frequently a dilapidated stable, tem¬ 
porarily fitb'd up for the reception of the stolen 
aiiimais. A servant of the proprietor is always.in 
attendance on thu premises, both day and night, pro¬ 
vided witili food, and a whi]^ to feed the hungry, and 
castigate the gnarrelsome. lie receives all animals 
iicaring a marketable value which are brought by 
the dog-thieves, who oontinnaliy perambulate the 
streets at all hours of the twenty-fiivr in search of their 
prey—giving a check upon his employer for a certain 
spi'cifled sum, according to a scale sgr^ upon. These 
kidnappers, wijyaay observe, have no necessary connec¬ 
tion with iinjttarticulat establishment^ but generally 
dispose of their plunder at the recoptaclo nearest at 
liaiiii, or at that where the highest price can be ob- 
tanuNt, for Jn this, as well as in all other trades, tliere 
exists a strong competition. Many of these ill-doers, it 
is {Hllablc to remark, are women, who meet with vastly 
mon Sucoess in the capturs of the small uid uxpenrive 


pets which abound in the fasliionahle quarters of tho 
towoi than do the men or boys. 

We cannot be mistaken in our narration of the de¬ 
tails of this nefarious traffic, because we have sat pursu¬ 
ing ous vocation within twenty ibet of one of these rwep- 
taries for a whole twelvemonth, unseen, though observ¬ 
ing everything. Bnring this period the whole eronoiny 
of the trade beoipie as palpable to view as it would 
have been had we organised it ourselves. At all boors 
of the day, but chiefly at dusk and early morning, tho 
kidnappers would arrive, bringing dogs for transfer, 
and receiving a scrap of paper in exchange. Sometimes 
the auimods were hronglit openly in arms, sometimes 
they were led by a string—but more frequently were 
concealed about the person of the tliief, and only pro¬ 
duced Mtcr enteriog the premises and dosing tho door. 
Pampered lap-dogs, poodles, terriers, and spaniels, came 
in pretty regular rotation to this den of disquiet; and 
occasionally pointors, setters, beagles, and retrievers of 
considerable value, would moke their appearance. Now 
and then, too, some huge, unsightly, lougli-couted, half- 
starved our would arrive, whom the passing of the dog¬ 
cart act, then recently enacted, had probably thrown 
out of occupation, and condemnad to a wandering life 
of perpetual famine: once within the portals of this 
in/erito, his miseries were goon terminated, he lieing 
iutroduad for the purpose of furnishing food for his 
idlow.pnsoners. 

A considerable por-eentage of the stolen dogs find 
their way back to their owners—and indeed it is a dis¬ 
appointment to the receiver if the loss be not advertised, 
and a reward offered. When this is not readily done, 
unless thu dog be of a breed for which there is a gre.it 
demand, the losiT will probably bear of bw or her fa¬ 
vourite, and be informed that the missing pet will be 
furtheuming on the payment of a eertaiii sum. I hifur- 
tunatoly, however, fancy dogs, especially of wli.it is 
called King Charles’s breed, are in great request at the 
present time in Holland and Belgium, and eonsideraiile 
numbers are exported penodieiiUy to supply the markets 
in those countries. The stock in this country is not 
so much diminisliod as this coutiimal exportation would 
lead us to infer, because the Dutch and ifelgic <lpg- 
thieves, who are not a whit less expert than their Aiic- 
hcan lu'ethren, industriously manage to ship a good pro¬ 
portion of them back again—so that many a bewildered 
poodle passes half his lifetime at sea. What becomes 
of those which, being unfit for exportation, are net 
redeemed by their owners, it is not easy to aay. Great 
numbers, without doubt, aru sacrificed for the sake of 
Uieir skins; otliers, docked, clipped, vnd shorn (and 
sometimes dyed) out of all itsemblance to their fonntr 
selves, are sold to sporting gentlemen at country fairs 
aud luarkets; and others, as wo liavc good reason to 
know, alter enduring the miseries of imprisonment and 
semi-starvation for weeks, or perhaps months, aie 
emancipated by a disease which attacks tlic skin, upon 
the first appearance of which they are scut summarily 
about their business, lest they should infect the whole 
stock in trade. 

The dog-stealer contrives most adroitly to evade the 
law. The Jiroprietot of a dozen dog-layers is uevet 
seen oven in company whh a dog wheu making his 
rounds. The rewards .are claimed and’received by 
agents whu well understand the department of the busi¬ 
ness allotted to tliora; no cross-questioning will ever 
induce them to vary from the stereotyped statement 
they hare to make. It is said tliat they are allowed by 
their priucipal averyUberal per-cenfage, and that to 
make the toansaction fafo to him, *thcy have to pay 
over the amount of tho reward before they receive it- • 
Jhatif, upon the reception of tho missing dog for resto¬ 
ration to tho owner. Speaking CTmmcrcially, the allow¬ 
ance ought to bear a thumping commission for del 
eredrrs, seeing tliat the deliverer runs a risk of never 
getting tho reward, or at least of being put to the iiicou- 
venience of swearing a false oath to obtris it 

The ostensible profession of the dog-stealer is almost 
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invariably thit of Jog-doctor, and indeed in iblne parts 
of the town, he makes a good income by this branch of 
liis business, fteqtiiintly getting a golden fee in payment 
for a prescription for some aristocratic taietudinarian 
pug or poodle. If his receptacles attract the notice of 
the police, they are described m infirmaries, and the 
prisoners as patients; and even if a lost dog be dis¬ 
covered in one of them, he has of course been deposited 
tliere for the purpose ot medical iafeatment by a party 
unknown to the proprietor. : - 

It sometimes happens that the reward offered for the 
recovery Of a atolen dog is dot deemed oif soiBcient 
amount by the thief in possession, who will coolly nego¬ 
tiate for a more liberal remuneration. A friend of the 
writer lost a handsome spaniel, and had bills printed, 
offering a f^nea for his recovery. Next day he re¬ 
ceived a note, informing him that if the reward were 
doubled he .would see his favourite in the course of a 
few houfs. A reply, acceding to the demand, was 
despatched to the address indicated in the note. The 
owner was accosted a few hours after, on his way home 
from office in the evening, by two men, one bearing the 
dog in his arms; and though he had formed an excellent 
plan for recovering pfessession of his own without:..pay¬ 
ing anything, he yet found it necessary to keep to the 
terms of his contract, or el^ forego forever the recovery 
of the dbg—an alternative not to be thought of. 

Dog-stealiug would appe|.r to be carried on with more 
impunity than any other species of theft: seeing that 
the convictions, when viewed in connection with the 
number of offences daily and almost hourly occurring, 
are astonishingly few. 

The Drink Doctor .—In what dark, dim, and mystical 
region of tho metropidis this potent and indispenssbie 
ally of the licensml victualler and the gin-king has fixed 
his habitat we could never yet succeed in discovering; 
but we have marked well his doings, and hare strictly 
noted his stealthy but undeviating appearance in the 
wake of the distiller’s cart and the brevrer’s dray, in 
whose track he follows as sure as night succeeds to sun¬ 
set. Come forth thou man of mystery; present thyself 
for once to the eye of day; and though the sun never 
yet shone upon the performance of thy secret labours, 
yet allow his gladsome rays to reveal to ns thy linear 
tnents for this once only; show thy grave face to the 
glare of noon, and attest if thou wilt the trutli of our 
delineation, while we portray thee and' thy function 
for the benefit of that public from whose gaze thou 
modestly rhtirest, and whom—thyself withdrawn in 
diffident obscurity—thou art content to poison in the 
pursuit of thy quiet and unobtrusive professiun 1 

Mister Quintin Q^issia, D.D., as the gin-spinners and 
beer-druggers who require his services gravely address 
him, is a being of see^ ^b, of saturnine aspect, and 
taciturn disposition. He is a member of no learned pro- 
fession, and is in possession of no degree, save a very 
considerable degree of quiet impudence and self-posses¬ 
sion. Though enjoying the designation of Doctor—a 
title which he doubtless owes to his abundant use of 
drugs in the practice of his art—he would be perhaps 
better described as a professor of magic-UuItipUeation, 
seeing tmtt, without condescending to have recourse to 
a vulgar arithmetioal process; he has the power of 
doubling, ay, and more than doubling, the quantity of 
certain potables as delivered per invoice into the ceto 
of the publican. Under his milltaculoas management 
three hogsheads of proof gin from the distillers shall itt 
the course of a single night heporae transformed Into 
seven snhstanrial hogsheads tit' * Uream of the Valley.’ 
He has the assist^ce ot a redoubtable necromancer 
in the person of F.atber Thames, whom, he seCTetly 
invokes from his oozy lied at the dead of jniij^ Se h^ 
also another liquid spirit at his heck-na s^t whose 
touch is torture, and whose fhnotion it is to 

burn what fire will not consimse^ttie fiend of io^hMc 
acid, whose vidgaT retail name is vifriol. In his pOuch 
he carries poisons of terrible et&CjUSf , shd bfiEetHOxllticig 
drugs to ccmsniiaffiate bis work. 


The presence of Quintin Quassia at tlie publican’s 
is invariably requiredtOS we have intimated ahpiye, after 
the arrival of a consignment. Of spirits from. dis¬ 
tiller, and is always preceded by the ^ventof a humher 
of gpodly cones of loaf-sugar, withohf the admixture of 
which the gin-drinking legions Of Londoif Would hot 
tolerate a drop of the diabolical mixtare oohepeted for 
them. Upon such occasions the doctor may be seen 
dropping in, as though accidentally, at the liar-patlour 
a few minutes before the hour of dosing: tbking a seah 
a customer, he sits sipping a glass of grog until the' 
t lingering sot has cleared out—when, presto! he and 
the landlord, stripping to their shirt sleeves, are off to 
the cellar, and plunged at once into the mysteries of that 
manufacture'upon the success of which tlie prosperity 
and reputation of the arena of drunkenness and demo¬ 
ralisation mainly depend. The floods of life-destroying 
liquor sold in London daily under the names of ’ Cordim 
Gm,’ • Cream of the Valley,’ * Old Tom,’ and a dozen ot!>er 
popular appellations, are all so many specious mixtures, 
having pure unsweetened spirits as a basis, made up to 
suit the sophisticated taste of the London drunkard. 
Were the spirit retailed to the public in the same con¬ 
dition in which it is consigned by the distiller to the 
publican, the latter would soon find his customers re¬ 
duced to less than a tithe of their present number. The 
mild though potent flavour of unmixed spirits has not 
sufficient zest for the dregs of the London population, 
who in|B the principal supporters of the gin-shop; they 
look nr the fiery sting that vitriol imparts, which they 
relish for its fatal warmth, and consider as a proof m 
the genuineness of the poison they imbibe. Moreover, 
they require it highly sweetened, and in this they ore 
amply indulged by ttie doctor, who knows that their 
depraved thirst is rather excited than satisfied by sweet¬ 
ened spirits. ^ 

The enormous fortunes realised by the proprietors of 
gin-shops situated in certain favourable locmitics are 
altogether, due to the operations of tlie Drink-Doctor 
upon the material there so abundantly retailed over the 
counter, and ‘ drunk on the premises.’ It is a fact that 
I gin is often , ostensibly sold at many of these palaces at 
a cost scarcely a fraction above that #t .wliich it can be 
furnished by the distilfers. Wo once asked the pro¬ 
prietor of one of these thriving temples of viw! how it 
: came to pass that he could sell his ‘ mountain dew,’ as 
he called it, at a price which barely covered the original 
cost of the neat spirits. ‘ You know nothing about if,’ 
said he: ‘if tlm cost were double what it is, I should 
make a spanking profit out «rf it notwithstanding.’ Of 
I course he could. We had not tlicn had the pleasure of 
[ the doctor’s acquaintance, nor obtained any insight into 
the nature of his bocturnal orgies. 

The extravagant and plundering profit realised by the 
gin-spinner sufficiently accounts for the eagerness with 
which licenses are sought after whenever a pretext can 
be found or formed for opening a puhlic-bouse or a gin- 
shop. The growth of these pi^es is gradual, but unfor¬ 
tunately too certain. The plan generally pursued in 
the metropolis is this ; a heer-shqp is first started in a 
carefhHy-seleeted locality ; every means is used to draw 
I custom to Uic spot; the Ikluor sold Is good, cheap, and 
nnadedteiisted; and a r^totioa is Spwdily gained for 
the house among the operative clawes, whose great de- 
li^t, itoreatiom and TOXu^ is beer. When tlie trade 
is nursed op to life highest point; a memorial is got up, 
addressed to the. proper magisterial authorities, and 
signed by every householder *ih the neighbtniihood 
whose sigDature can he by any liteaBX obtained. Thfr 
is fortrarded to .the magistrates, who at 'their Oeirt dw- 
tiiet meeting conSidelf toe riaims of aB appReaiite V and 
if the petitioner have any infiuence, enr any friend among 
the nugnatm of hit {mrlsh, a UcenK fe l^i^ st^ to be 
granted. In a very sh^ and 

wash, s^ to 

beer—toe t& vfri|ol and eogsi coanoences 
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—*and the neighbourhood, changed from ‘Beer Street’: 
to ‘ GinLane,’is in due c»Ur«e of being jxiiwmed anjl 
demoralised isciniduTO aWimw-the proprietorcflinfr^ 
dentty otmtemplatiiie a retirenient at no distabt pieric^ 
upon a comfor^l&e estate. Any time between ten, and 
twenty ye«» ago thi* prbepe^ was pretty sure to be 
realised by any one fortunate enough to obtain a license, 
and (being .ilnenodmbeted'by moral or conscientious 
scruples) in: the. ptetessibn of moderate industry'and 
pcTseverante. We knOW 0 young man who. Without a 
single teleht,^ capacity ejtioagh for a tradesman’s orate 
in seven ye^rs realised.a <^ar ten fbousand pounds, awl 
retired upon tliat capital to the enjoypaent of a country 
life wh^ yet in his twenty^ninth yeOtl 
The doing# of the doctor in the beer department are 
not of so miracaious a character as those already de¬ 
scribed, still they are Worthy of note. Though the con¬ 
tents of a cask of beer ciuinot be doubled with any 
probability of finding a thoronghfare through the 
popular throat, 3 'et they may, with cautious manage¬ 
ment, be increased some twenty or thirty per cent 
Quassia, liquorice, cocuius Indicus, and certain other 
cheap ingredients, will carry a profitable quantity of 
water, and yet impart a fiavour to the beer which, so 
far from being repulsive to the palate of the London 
sot, long trained by the publicwis to the tolerance of 
such poisons, is rather agreeable than otherwise. But 
the chief aim of the doctor With regard to beer is to 
render it provocative of thirst, so that the Mlgued 
workman who conics in for a glass to refresh flbsetf, 
(bay find, upon drinking it, that a quart more at least is 
necessary to quench the thirst it has excited. By this 
means drunkards are manufactured by degrees, and 
thus men sit . the livelong evenings through, drinking 
eight or ten pints consecutively, and wondering the 
while at their own capacities for imbibition. • 

It is by aid of tiie 'doetor that the weakest wash 
of the Wwer is transformed at times into treble X. 
Under his tatismanic charm simple porter becomes 
double stout, and fetches more than double price, lie 
knows the precise taste of all classes of customers, and 
readily prepares from tlie common staple supplied by 
the brewer either the fulUbodied • lush/ in which the 
swart and brawny coal-heaveg luxuriates, or the thin 
supper-beer of the sober tradesraao or SedentaWy clerk. 
He is called into council invariably when a new house 
is opened, and pronounces learnedly upon the precise 
character of the beverage which will suit the neigh-. 
bourhood, and which of course he undertakes to inann- 
factiire. His exploiits have, however, been much limited 
of late years, owing to the. opening of a vast number of 
houses belpnging to brewers, who, not cherishing any 
great opinion of the doctor’s skiU, prefer that the beer- 
bibbing public should have anopportimity of fairly esti¬ 
mating their own, and who consequently make it a rigid: 
condition with their tenints (who are reciiured tp deal 
exclusively with titeir landlords) that the ihalt liquors 
they are supplied with simll be retailed to the public in 
an unsophisticated state. Stdl, the doctor has his laugh 
against the brewra; for it is a lamentable fact that his 
artifices have been so long and so successfrdlyprtmtised, 
that the public palate is almost universauy ritiatedi 
and pretty j^erally revolts against the taste of nn- 
addlterated mtdt liquor. As aconsequenoe, the ‘ brewers’ 
houses * are comphtetively deseiite^ nr else owe what 
dcgteie of rejkntatkin and encouragement they enjoy to 
the success tiietir pjfrflers may ottfinin actUig as tiieir 
own doctors, end ; (kamteiteitteg ::thow factiim^ beve¬ 
rages which in pjr#iriing to 

the honest ihld8ibn.''#!is3|t''igtei Kops.,.',, . 

One wool(Umagiiie a mas whose entire oecupa- 
, tion consiati^|M adulten^ioa inehe termoydther Wdutd 
be at least so far awi^ to the eodse^uehee Cf ihdntv 
gence in such vHianous)tetiohs gs 
to JPefrainfrom partakftig of them htnitelf. Ho tiidh 
' ■thltfg.'jhawever j' the-dbetor is- a; dedmed" dr^kaid. 
"■^her .'or'-. later'■sink# te'tim' teweii:''aby*s'' tff'drunken,' 
lil^sdstion^and tfeatii, '.Terha^ Ifc 


is but jdstiee that such a knaye should perish in the pit 
which it ha# been the business' cd''his life to prepare for 

hisfelldw-creatur^.'. 

The Poji«cr.--Thi8 is an ingehldus and impudent 
scamp, who prides himself dpon being aide to get a 
living out of those who titrive and grow fat upon tlie 
distress and ruin of thi hecessitbas clastes. lie is nut 
unushaUy a tailor out of Work, having no intention of 
getting in work if he can by any poteibility avoid it; 
because he greatly prefer# hi# liberty in the public 
thoroughfares, and the com panionship of tap-room asso¬ 
ciates, to squatting eternally cross-legged upon the shop- 
board, engaged in the, to him, hopeless attempt of what 
Beau Brumintdl called achieving a collar. It would 
appear kt first view that to make a profit by pledging 
were a still »nbre hopeless task : he does not find it so. 
He knows that, as in all other trades, , so among the 
pawnbrokers, a violent Competition prevails. In order 
to preserve their connection, and, if possible, to increase 
it, those who lend money upon the security of go(«iB 
find themselves corapelled to advance sums approxi¬ 
mating as near as the safety of each several transaction 
will allow to the actual commercial value of the goods 
hypothecated. So thoroughly iai|th!s principle carried 
out, that ip those densely-populated neighbourhoods 
where pawnbrokers abounA any domestic utensil or 
commonly-used article of wearing apparel would be 
estimated at a dozen diflerent establishments (H)nsee(i- 
tively at a price hardly varying a fraction, and verging 
closely upon the value it would sell for at an .auction. 
It is clear, then, that if the pawner caq succeed in 
enliancing the apparent value of his wares, or if he can 
impose upon the pawnbroker by any kind of deception, 
he may procure a loan of the full value, or even some¬ 
times above the full value, of the pledged articles. Tliis 
he kimws fad well; but he knows something more— 
namely, that every breathing pawnbroker would rather 
lend three shiUings than five, because the law allows 
the same interest upon jptli sums; or six shillings than 
ten, for the same reason. These facts being premised, 
bebpldhira walking into a pawnbroker’s shop with half- 
a-dbzen pieces of figured waistcoatings on his arm, and a 
tailor’s thimble on his finger. ‘ Here,’ says he, ‘ I’ve got 
six waisteoats to make, and I must spout one to buy tlic 
triramings; letfs have three shillings.’ How three shil¬ 
lings has the smack of a bargain to the pawnbroker, 
who, if he has not been ‘done’ before, will lend tlie 
raom^ te a tailor thus circumstanced without much hesi¬ 
tation, even though the article impounded ho scarcely 
Worth more. In tliis way the plausible rascal manages 
to get off the raw material of coats, waistcoats, and 
trousers in considerable abundance; some cut out ready 
for making, though not intended ever to be made by 
him; others in the shape of remnants Of doth, speciously 
prepared to simulate a fine quality. It is not to be sup¬ 
posed that he invariably obtains from the pawnbrokers 
the entire value of his goods ; that, indeed, is of no great 
consequence, because he knows bow to find or to make 
a market for tile duplicates, from which it is that he 
principally makes his profit 

It ia a fact pretty well known to all who have paid 
any continuous attention to the habita of the Operative 
classesi that by far the majtw part of the working-men 
of itondoU muddle away the leisure of their evenings ip 
the tap-rooms, w purlieus of heer-shbps and public- 
houses. As these places are free to all comers, the 
^Wner finds himself of an evening in the company of 
aetiie dbssen or score of tiiirsty artifloers, who, having 
drewned what little jirndence and caution they had in 
siibeelsfve pots of beer, we in the precise condition he 
Would wish them to he; Assuming the character of a 
IfrOkCn-dOwn tredesroan, who has been compelled by 
fnlsfortuue to part witfi everything, he humbly requests 
any kiod-heartedxeOtlenjan present Who would do him 
a seitiee, arid at the same time secure an advantageous 
haigsin for himadf, to look, at the various duplicates of 
his stock in trade, and select any article that may suit 
him... tu this roanuer he contrives to get rid of the 
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greater part of his. ticketa, and frequently realises, ftom 
the combined .transaetiuns vrith tlie pawnbroker and 
the pnblic-bovise dupe, cent, per cent upon the origiual 
coat of his curtously-nianaged merchandise. 

It may he readily conceived that the pawnpr does not 
coniine hiniMilf to any particular kind of stock. Be¬ 
sides clothing, and the materiats for clothing, he trades 
in articles of jewellery, silver and, gold watches, mAthc- 
maticul and scientific Instruments, fiddles, flutes, and 
tran)|)cta—everything, in short, in a portable form and 
of indefinite value. Ihese hppiCks up at auction sales; 
and as he gives but one price .for ail article for which 
he is pretty sure of obtaining two prices, his profit is 
neither small nor uncertain. He is also sometimes 
known to turn hit tnule of tailor to good account, by. 
turning .an old coat bought for a few shillings, pledging 
it, and selling the duplicate to a simpleton credulous 
enough to pay the price of a new one. 

The career of this peddling rascal is of comparatively 
brief duration. In a few short years at most he wears 
out his vocation through want of prudence in carrying 
it on. The pawnbrokers in quick time get his face by 
heart, and his beer-drinking dupes are very apt to 
avenge their victimisation by the exercise of a species 
of Lynch-law, which effectually indisposes him to. fur¬ 
ther experiments upon tlieir pockets. When debarred 
from the practice of his nefarious occupation, he cannot 
return to industrious labour, hut generally takes to the 
road in the character Of a tramp, and liver as long as 
h<; can upon the forced contributions of the industrious 
members of his craft. This is the lowest, as it is ge¬ 
nerally the last, stage of degradation; and It is vain to 
look for him further. « 


TOPOGRABIIY OF OUU SOLAR SYSTEM. 
Di!rik« the hist ten years so many discoveries in our 
soliir system liave been announced and questioned, have 
been put forward by one observer and laid claim to by 
aiiotiier, that it may not be uninstructive to state briefly 
what the admitted planetary brotherhood really consists 
of. When the. indefatigatile Olbers discovered the fourth 
new planet Vesta, in 1807, making then the eleventh 
in our .solar s 3 'steni, Bode exclaimed, ‘ Another year will 
make the dozen complete.’ This prediction, however, 
was far from being verified j and a belief seemed spring¬ 
ing up among astronomers that the planetary system, 
like that of Jupiter’s moons, was already complete. 
After a lapse of thirty-eight years, liowcver, the world 
v'as suddenly astonished to hear from a remote corner 
of Germany that a twelfth planet had actually been 
discovered. But this was not all; within a })eriod of 
but little more than two years,, no less than five others 
were incorporated in our solar system. Tliree cir¬ 
cumstances seem more immediately to have le<l to this i 
unlooked-for change: first, the reduction of the older j 
observations made at Greenwich—an undertak^g due i 
to the energy and insight of Airy; secondly, the publi¬ 
cation, although but at intervals, of the celestial charts 
of the Berlin Academy, in which no star down to the 
seventh magnitude was wanting-, and lastlyi the pro¬ 
found labours of I.«verrier on the secular inequalities 
in the planetary orbits. . ’ 

The first among the discoveries which have thus 
rendered the last decenniam so remarkable in the 
annals of astronomy, was that of the planet Astrea, by 
llencko, on the 8 th of December 1845. This new denizen 
of our planetary system was found to belong to the 
pl.anctoids or family of smaller planets—combed of 
Vesta, Juno, Ceres, apd Pallas, and revolving between 
Mars and Jupiter. To this succeeded, on .Uie S3d of 
September of the next year, the purely thebretical dis¬ 
covery of Leverrier. This profound analyst emnounced 
his conviction that the deviations in this ,6thit’ of Uranus 
arose from a planet beyond it, ud he delivered to the 
French Academy the appro.vlwato elements of 
theoretically determined. At Leverrier's: reqiiest;. his 
friend Galle of Berlin set about its soarch, and the very 


first eyenhig found it at a distance of only Jfbor minutes 
of time from tlm place, Leveixier had assi^ed to it— 
tlie most brilliant triumph ever achie^d by thjB'law of 
gravitation 1 The name given to this te(^d: .addition 
to thb |oIar system—tlie most distantsof isll the known 
planets—was Neptune. It is nearly eqrtal in siste; to 
Uranus, but denser. Two satellites telohginjg to it 
have already been discovered, and, sedording to Lastol, 
a ring. A singular coincidence: attended the discovery : 
of Neptune. It had, in fact, two discoverers; and it was 
only the later publication of Mr Adams's labours that 
Igjjrived him of an equal share of the fame. 

. The year following, 1847, was distinguished by the 
discovery of three other new planets-, one by Ilcneke. 
and two by Hind; to wliich thetnames of Hebe, Iris, 
and Flora were i^iven. They all belong to the family 
of the planetoids, and group themselves .about Veste; 
the periodic time of the two first Ixdng rather longer 
than Vesta’s, that of the last shorter. To these was 
added in 1848 the planet discrovered by Graham, which 
in like manner belongs to the planetoidal gronp, and 
to wliich the name of Diana was assigned. The ques¬ 
tion naturally presents itself to the prying search of 
man—whether any further discoveries are likely to be 
added to.those just enumerated? That this may be the 
case—not merely as regards the space occupied by the 
planetoids, hut even in that bej'und the limits of Nep- 
timo—seems hut reasonable to expect. With res}K.:c8 
to the probability of the latter part of the conjec¬ 
ture, it must be remembered tiiat the distance from 
Neptune to those region# in which another fixed 
star could cause any visible disturbance is enormous; 
and there seems no reasonable ground for assuming 
that our solar domain, compared with the adjoining 
suns, should be more circumscribed than the lunar 
domains of the planets, compared with their neighbour¬ 
ing planets. Astronomers, however, are by this time 
no doubt aware that it is neither to the philosophernes 
of s|M:culation, nor to the mystical laws of symbolism, 
that they have to discoveries, or for the 

means of bringing us better acquainted with what is 
already known. 

Tbo topography of our solar system being now so 
completely (iifierent from what it was only hdf a cen¬ 
tury ago, the old division of the planets can of course be 
no longer retained. The division proposed by Mai.-dU'r 
ranges them into the torse following groups:— 

fniier jp'oifp.—Four known planets—Mercury, Venns, 
Earth, and Mars. Moderate size; considerable density ; 
somewhat oblate; rotating on ati axis considerably in¬ 
clined; moonless, with one exception. 

Middle pro«p.~Nine known jdanets—Flora, Vesta, 
Iris, Hebe, Astrea, Juno, Ceres, I’ailas, Diana. Small, 
and of inconsiderable mass; mooniess; orbits inter- 
volvcd, changeable; much inclined to one another, and 
mostly very eccentric, » 

0^ter group .—Four known planets—Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune. Very large; iuconsiderabte 
density; much compmssed; rapid rotation-, fprnished 
with several* moons; equators marked the planes 
of the lunar orbits, as also by belts and ring®; orbits 
slightly inclined to each other, and deviatlug bdt little 
from a hircle. , 

.With regard' to the addition^ maile to our physical 
knowledge of toe piauets,. although much has been 
efiected within the same peiidd, there is nothing toat 
can bo at. all compared with toe btfiliaut discoverie® 
before toumerated. One imporhimt point gained ift 
the tonaoval of toe unoertunty which had prevailed tor 
a cehtuty and a-half as to toe exact period of toe toto- 
tion Toniis, The astronomers of the Rothan College, 
to whom tlie merit of the setfieinept of this .stotefi ques¬ 
tion belongs, itivo^igated also the ^turn’s 

rings, and deteriaihed the p^iods of #Sa hto®. moon*, 
By observathmtof too moon® of Hranfi®; Latootit esteb- 
lished toe ex^t fdeheti Wlfie MSedler 

detemiined iiite tombii^eh* itod tito' ^ of his com- 
preaaion. Qbtomtiona' biieie idpo been faemshed by 
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former Mcertftined by itdtiieasaKment the diameter etf 
4 Vesta ; ftat of Valbt hatiDi; been already fixed by 
\ ;Iam)oat 
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Ik the fitet fh present 

year, a ilcetoh vaa Ifives of the sid^lar and romantic 
histety of: Bie English settlement on the Pitcairn 
Islands; add we ate BOV able tolay before onr readers 
by way of sapiptetnelit to the article, some fresher dSF 
tails, togetiiM ari^ several anthenti|. tetters from the 
itianders themselroS. 

The conespcmdenoeit took place with Captain Charles 
Hope, whc conithanded the Tkalia if the Pacific in 
1844. His itesiga of oatling at.Htcairn’s Island on bis 
passage ftom Tahiti to Valparaiso having been, to his 
^at regret, frustrated by strong contrary Winds, lie 
subsequentiy sent them some useful presents, in order 
that the islanders might not lose by the circumstance. 
As-vessds, Imwever, rarely touch at Pitcairn’s Island, 
these gifts did not reach their destination until Feb* 
rUary 1847 ; and for like reasons ata interval of two 
years elapsed before the acknowledgment of them was 
received in the following letters addressed to Captaio 
Hope. The first was from the ]^stor, magistrate, 
And councillers; the second frmn the same parties, 
in the name and behalf of the whole community; and 
the third was from tiie pmila in the island a^ool— 
the wtide combined conv^tog a graphic idea of the 
unaffected state of niannera and wants of these poor 
people:— 

‘ PiTCAJSK'S ISI.ANI), SOITH Pacivic Ockan, 
/«jyl0,j#47. 

‘ HoKotrSAKUS SrKr-^On the 26th of February last 
H. B. M, S. jSpi/ arrived here, bringing your very ac¬ 
ceptable present and most interesting tetters. At a 
meeting held shortly after, at which aU the inhabitants 
over eighteen years of age (male aftd female) were pre¬ 
sent, I was requested to Write a tetter of thanks in the 
name, and on behalf of, tiie whole community, and I 
now take up my pen for that purpose. ... 

‘ We were very much grieved at the fortuitous cir¬ 
cumstances which deprived us of the benefit iff your 
very desirable visit—^iitable to us in an especiad man¬ 
ner ; for we want some persons to visit us whose intei- 
iigence and position in society would give weight to 
their representations, satisfy the inquiries of the many 
friends'who so kindly interest themselves in our welfare, 
and refute the preposterous incongruities which have 
gone abroad respiting Pitcairn’s Itiand. How, bad we 
&cn so fortunate as to have received the intended visit 
of yoiir honour and toe Hev. Mr Moody, it would have 
been most iqiportune; for you would have come in the 
right spirit, and, by Spending a few days amongst us, 
might have ascertained exactly the .position in which 
we stand both in spiritual and temporal mattera; and 
in toe event of inquiry,.hay® given a verdipt in accord¬ 
ance with our deserts. 'And now, sir, 1 would respect- 
fiiUy beg leave to call your attention to the following' 
itemsir-^ '■ 

’tte nuipher of inhabitants At the present time 
amounttr to thie hundred and thirty-eight—seventy-one 
males, totoe of whom are Bngtiah, and sixty-seven 
femal^ one of ‘whom is a ^Sffutian; who came hither 
.in. toe''E^wMj';.'|}te^rnet are''natives... For-nineteen.', 
years I ’'the yei^.^'reiqpt^ble':r sitiuttion iff 

pastor and tebbcdmMter in ti^^plabei And honest^ 
believe:! haite''beea'.<ff?A(|Q||:lh^ toy 

: charge; bttt I:^'‘AlitPij«OT''%iiilS:;'ff be..'''^re fOr- 
..imally .inducte^|teli<iitos^\to:..w.bfSe«T':'S '■jPept'.- 
haps, honoured sir, considering W the can^ 

you would be pleased % interest yduraelf hi toy 
and apply to the ptope# authority few tite sato^^ 
Uoento the pceaiter sitaatioa of myerif and ohkrg® dor 


toe# ttedoubtedly reauirq, 'klto^ii^tios. thou*-an 
Ijgl^ttog one, is net * toa«aitoi.«' ritodton 


attend tok public school five day* in the week; on Wed¬ 
nesday afternoon a Bible class fyr the adults, and on 
Sunday divine service twice, to conformity with the 
established IChUrch of England, of which all are mem¬ 
bers. We are very touch in yrimt of church Prayer- 
books, and Watts’ psalms and h 3 rmns, for public wor¬ 
ship. Elementary books ter toe younger classes in the 
school, and Wrikingbame’s, or other books on arithmetic, 
for the more advanced dasses. There are two other 
things indispensably necessary to toe temporal welfare 
of the community—namely, a Cast-iron hand-mill for 
grinding Indian c^, and a medicine chest. There is a 
great amount of sjekbess on toe island, and the want of 
proper remedies to apply frequently causes me much 
anxiety: the trifling quantity of medicines obtained 
from toe Wfaale-sbipi Which touch here occasionally is 
quite inadequate to our necessities; andsif your honour 
would obtain a supply for us, it would confer a lasting 
favour upon us tdl. 

* You very affectionately observe in your tetter that 
we are British subjects; I believe our island is an ano¬ 
maly witiiin the precinct* of Polynesia. The inhabi¬ 
tants are all British subjects ; the English language 
only is spoken; “ the flag that braved a thousand years 
toe battle and toe breexe,® waves over our heads on 
Sundays and other proper occasions, and all are members 
of toe Protestant Episcopal Church of England,’ 

(Signatures of pastor, &c.) 

• • PiTCAiBN's Island.'South Pacipic OcKAN, 

Julil to, 1847. 

‘ HoNbuRxn Sir—W e, the undersigned inhabitants of 
Pitcairn’s Island, beg leave to return our grateful ac¬ 
knowledgments fbr your most acceptable present, con¬ 
tained in three boxes, and brought to us by H. B. M. S. 
Spy. Your very kind and interesting letters we set 
great store by; and as it is a custom with us at all oiir 
public meetings to read over the various tetters sent us 
at different times, we can assure you that yours will be 
frequently read, and gratefully commented upon for the 
benefit of the rising generation. Our pastor has, by 
puWKfC request, written you a letter; its ebntents we 
arc acquainted with; but there is one request contained 
in it we would in an especial but respectful manner 
present to your notice.. Our* number now amounts to 
one hundred and thirty-eight, and is rapidly increasing. 
Our teacher, who is a worthy man, and whose services 
are of great value to us, has never received the sanction 
or Hcense of the proper authorities in the church to 
qualify him for toe very important and prominent 
mtuation he fills. He is most anxious, and we are no 
less so, that he should be more formally inducted into 
the office of pastor; and for this purpose our humble 
request to you is, that you will (if it can be done with 
propriety) make out case known to the bisliop of Lop- 
don, or some other competent dignitary, who would 
send a pastoral tetter to our teacher, sanctioning and 
confirming him to the sacred office he for nineteen 
years has held among us. 

‘ We extremely regret the circumstances which pre¬ 
vented :your visiting us; it would have been (humaniy 
speaking) one Of the happiest occurrences possible. We 
shotod have beendelighted with your com^ny and tliat 
to the Bey. Mr Moody, besides, it would have been a 
prito® Opportunity of satisfying our many friends and 
wrilwishen to England as to our actual state and pro- 
gtesi since tiie deatii of the respected John Adams, and 
would haveefifectually silenced some ill-natured and ill- 
fbitoded rep°B^ which have gone abroad. We could 
have protoptiy supplied you with wood, water, sweet 
pbtatees, and yatos, at that season of the year. In 
tespect to fiteffood, it is very rare indeed that we cAh- 
not siKCeed to getting it on board a ship-of-war from 
some part of the iilami, let toe weather be as it may. 
;SMp»-!i#i Obteto water with great fecili^ te moderate 
wwathrif* But w® tear ffe shall not now haye an oppor¬ 
tunity of cunviDdng you: wito what alatffi and good¬ 
will we would (wim w firewood off to your boats, w 
fiB' yoat water-casks- Be pteaied to write to us more 
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Allan once, that since we ate denied the bappinese of 
personal acquaintance, we may be enabled, at opr pub¬ 
lic meetings, to speak of your welfere, and repeat your 
kind instructions and friendly assurtinces to the rtsing 
generation. We beg IcaTo to aubscribe ourielvea, moat 
respectfully, and gratefully, your very humMe a^ants.’ 

(Signatures of magistrate and councillors.) 

• PiTCAiBH’s SOvrn 

I**?' 

‘ Deab and HoNovasD S|»—Our teacher read to us 
your most afibetionate letter •, and we hif scholars have 
read it more than onde/and wjdl treasure its benevolent 
advice in our mia& as a rule of conduct. We much 
regret the untoward circumstances which frustrated 
your intended visit t fqr it would have been to lu both 
a pleasure and reward if our educational acquirements | 
had merited yopr approbation, and that of the Ker. Mr 
Moody. We attend school five days in the week, dvo 
hours each day. Our routine of school duties is as fol¬ 
lows :—namely, Commence with prayer aud praise; con¬ 
clude with the same: Monday, recital, of weekly tasks, 
reading the Holy Scriptures, writing, arithmetic, and 
class spelling: Tuesday; the same as on Monday: Wed¬ 
nesday, promiscuous reading (individually) in history, 
geography, transcribing select portions of Scriptures, 
iie.: Thursday, similar to Monday and Tuesday: and 
ofi Friday, which is the bnaiest day of the week, tran- 
fcrilie words with their definitions from Walker’s Dic¬ 
tionary, read hymna, or other devotional, and moral 
poetry, repeat Watts’ and the Church Catecliism, arithr 
metical tables, &:c. &a and emulative spelling coincludea 
the whole: we are generally an hour longer at school 
this day than any other. On Wednesday afternoon 
the elder scliolars attend the Bible class with their 
parents. On the Sabbath divine service is performed 
twine, and .all wlio can possibly attend do So. The pre¬ 
sent, so kindly sent us by the llev. Mr Thompson re-j 
ceived so much injury from wet before it reached us, as 
t> be nearly useless. We regret this mueh, because we 
were, greatly in need of school requisites generally. If 
the request is not improper, will you, honoured air, pro¬ 
cure for us some copy-sdips, or models for writing, and 
a few of Walkingharae's mtbmetics, with a key to the 
same ? for we often hear our teadter say, if ho bad these 
helps his work would he much easier; and we heartily 
w'hth be could obtain the means of making it so. We 
are indee<l British subjects, and we think it a great pri¬ 
vilege to be considered so; and when wo see the fiag of 
Old England waving from the staff in front of the school- 
house, we often remark to each other with grateful 
hearts, “ Tliat’s our safeguard from the ugly French!” 

• As grateful scholars, we much regrot the possibi¬ 
lity of our beloved teacher being superseded, as yon, 
honoured sir, and the Bev. Mr Mx^y, seem to intimate 
ill your letters. Whatever may be the qualifications at 
the person sent out, he can never be to us what our 
iwcscnt pastor ha.s been, aud is. Fathers and mothers 
on. their deathbeds have bequeathed their children to 
his care; many of our parents have been educated by 
him ; and we, his present pupils, from the time of our 
birth up to this day, have been eared for and watched 
over with p.arental sulicithde. Now, dear and honoured 
sir, if you would obtain from thie bishop of London, or 
wme other dignitary, a license for our pastor, confirm¬ 
ing him in his preswt important aituation, you would 
fill our hearts with joy, ami we would trouble you with 
more than one letter impressive of oUr ^titude. Be 
pleased to. present our humble respects (to the Bev. Mr 
Moody; and if he would condescend ifl. preferring our 
request, it would greaUy enhaniW the dWie^rioBi we ate 
already under.’ (Sign|lMH» M pupil^ 

We have copied the forcing tettera fidiin 
niat Church Chronicle’ for Makdi the 

same authority we learn that sttfi Mtkif' : 
been reoeived from the island, j^ast^ y^ 
hooks was made to the ishmdeta 1^ the for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowte^e, and WiQlwa 


ArmitTxmg, the chaplain at Valpand80; ftrottgh whom 
toey were sent, has recently addressed ito the secreta^^ 
a letter of thanks. . .T'&e fmlowing iS ntt extract fr^ 
this letter, whkdi is dated Valparaiso, Oct. I 8i ix- 

‘ An English marnof-war, the Ptmdora, has lately 
arriveif direct from X’itcairn’s Island, and the, com¬ 
mander, Lieutenant Wood, and the offh^, glVe the 
- inost pleasing and gratifying aoconttt ^ the happy state 
in which their little community were living (numberiug 
seventy-five males and seventy-five females, exactly a 
hundred and fifty persons). They are liescribed as a 
Stguarkahly strong and healthy people; for instance, « 
young woman, eighteen years of age, being accustmned 
to carry on her Shoulders a hundred pounds’ weight of 
yams, over hills and precipitous places, and for a consi- 
deraUe distance, where one unaccustomed to such exer¬ 
cise would scarcely be able to scramble. And a man of 
sixty yeara old with ease carried the surgeon of the 
Pandora up a steep ascent, from the landing-pla«>, that 
he had himself in vain attempted to mount, the ground . 
being ve;^ slippery from recent rains; and the officer 
being a large man, six feet high, renders it the more 
surprising. Indeed Lieutenant Wood said he was him¬ 
self borne aloft in the arms of a damsel, and carried up 
the hill with tlio utmost facility. But this is a digression 
which I did not intend. You wiil be glaxl to hear that 
they are all well educated—the young men being in¬ 
structed in navigation, and some of the lower branchtis 
of mathematics; and that they live together in the 
greateat harmemy, and in the strictest observance of 
; religious duties—public, faiilily, and private—with every 
' appearance of perfect freedom from all crime, and bear- 
: log the stamp of extreme inuocence and sirqpUdty. A 
new regulation had been recently made for the distribu¬ 
tion of all their books among the families, they having 
been before kept as public property, as it was believed 
they would be more read and valued in that way; and 
for which, purpose shelves had been put up in all their 
houses, which are .very neat and comfortable, though 
more like ship-cabins than dwelling-houses. The reason 
they give for this arrangement is, that they are in the 
habit of walking into each other’s houses with the same 
freedom as into their own, and taking up a bewk, will 
sit down and read it aloud, or not, as they feel disposed. 
The Society’s books went to them in good time, some of 
them particularly suited, in there being several copies 
of the same work, such as the Homilies and others. 2 
requested them to acknowledge the receipt of the So¬ 
ciety’s very liberal grout, and tlieir tetter shall be for¬ 
warded immediately on my receiving it.’ 

We have only to add, that if any of the works or 
sheets issuing from our press he considered worthy eff 
auceptauco by the Pitcairn Islanders, wo should be 
glad to forward them a packet through any suitable 
aud convenient channel that may be pointed out. 

ENCOURAGEMENT. 

It is astouisbing how many people one meets in this 
world who cannot stir a step in any direction till sotne- 
boify encoarogqs them. And what wonders they would 
: perform, by their own account, under the said Vnoourago- 
ment. In business, ht; ifrt, and in literature, may fheso 
enoourigeahte ^rits be mot, generally at the foot of the 
ladder, traitiag for patronage, and noVer disposed to climb 
without at helping hand; for whidh, by the way, many of 
them wsd* the rendne of their aateirof lives—-other people 
being extremely apt to have enough to do with, them- 
.■seltes.-,' ■ 

Who that has gained a few rising steps on th@ rough 
stei^ of life, and ‘made his footing’—perhaps not;ir^ 

[ sure, though seemingly so—on *the^ bahh sfid rifo 
woriddy petition; has not become ^ iiii|TisiMt a score 
of hands .ridtditeg, as.it .werei;:M\hhiiihiriiv..|^^ time.:to' 

> time with:ieiwrotepp^a'f;^;hhAfuni^mit'Y['' 


age'jM.' «iu^ymtil|*;i^^^^ in- a great.: 

BMamm 
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tifhM tlie strengthening of heart and, hand hiw been de¬ 
rived from the merest casualty—a verse retnenibered, a 
passage turned up in a book, a trifling oocurrence yrhicb 
spoke like the spider’s perseverance to the defeated and 
desperate monarch ; the praise of a discerning stranger,; 
or a kind word spoken in season by those who had nothing 
better to bestow. Surely in'this' respect one may use the 
words of Scripture, and say, ^ In the morning sow thy seed, 
and in the evening witlimold not thine hand, for thou 
knowest not which shall prosper-’ . After all, it is the 
noblest policy to be, in some cireumstancea, and under 
certain limits, liberal of enceursgtnmnt,; 

Some philanthropists have talked largely of encou¬ 
raging virtue among the people by the distribution of 
tangible premiums; and institutions of that nature have 
been long and systematically established on the continent. 
There is scarce a town or village in France that has not 
some popular fete, at which candidates parade their 
claims to the most private virtues, and dispute the prize 
with all the display and rivalry of a school examination. 
Medals for modesty and dowries for self-denial ora thus 
awarded, and the newspaper reports of the proceedings 
read like on overgrown but silly edition of our old nursery 
tale coiioerning the good boy who got the pluincahe. 

(Such exhibitions speak little fer either tno intollect 
or moral sentiments of the nations aniong Whom they 
flourish. Ci'enuino virtue is above all visible premium, 
and that which is encouraged by the prospect of a feta 
ami a prize must belong to the theatrical o^der—a stage 
robe, to be laid aside as soon as the show ^s over. To 
encourage each other in well-doing for this world or that 
to come is, however, in the power of most people much 
oftencr than they arc inclined to acknowledge or practise 
it. Jly advice and assistance, by respect and example, 
each, according to gifts and opportunity, may patronise 
his neighbour with advantage; but let every aspirant to 
things worthy of other men’s approbation take that old 
master’s advice, and begin by aflbrding himself a certain 
measure of encourageinent. 

FLOATING ISLANDS. 

‘ Oft In my fancy's wandorinss 
I'va wishod thht little isle tnul wings, 

And we within its fairy bowers 
■Wdto wafted off*—- 

Tiik wish needs no poet's vision for its realisation, but 
may be attained in any quarter of the globe without 
overstepping the laws of nature or calling in the aid of 
miigic or sorcery. : . 

Floating islands: may be divided into three! distinct 
classes—namely, those which have their fotthdations 
composed of the interlaced roots of plants; those formed 
of accidentally-detached portions of the niainiand; and 
those which, tliough jwwn fixed, are naid to have roamed 
at one period of their existence. With tliese may be 
mentioned the inasses which, having been thrown up 
by su^arine volcanoes, or brought to light by the 
receding of the tide, are usually, though iniwirectly, 
termi^ ‘ floating itiahds;’ and likewise such Wes as 
are either created by poetic superstition,, or, having 
been actuaUy discovered; by. yolcsniic action, and: again 
swallowed by tiie deep, have been chronicled but npt 
veriflW by later research: We may here remarl^ that 
wherercr a floating isle was found of bid, it was re¬ 
garded with a superstitious reverence, whicii accepted 
its seemingly miraculous appearance as a distinctive 
and sufficient piark of its sanctity. 

The first class is ohe of pecuUar bediity and interest, 
as it literally contains isles iteh i ; 


such cattle as, tempted by their fresh green pastures, 
ventured upon their unstable swaid. ’ <)f this class also 
was the island bif;the Outnliait waters, which, as Pliny 
tells us, carried on its surifece a dark and gloomy grove, 
which was never seen in the same pl^ by night or by 
day. This was the celebrated isle which, having, been 
mentioned by the Dodonean oracle, arrested the wahder- 
inge of the exiled Pelasgians, Ttien.*again, there are; 
says the same naturalist, islands in Lydia cidled Cala- 
niinm—that is, iMngs mide.of rmik —‘ which are moved 

S ' only by the wind, but even with oars, wheresoever 
n list, and hy means of which many of the Roman 
sens were saved daring the Mithridatic wars.’ The 
most wondrous tale, however, which he relates, is that 
of some small isles in Nymphseum, which were cfdled 
Dancing Islands, ‘ because they would move in time to 
the strains of music;’ at one time roaming in a magic 
circle, at another threading tlie mo/cwof a flgnre re- 
sembiing tliat of a trfeurtro—-an instrument formed some¬ 
what in the shape of tlie three legs which are borne as 
tlie arms of the Isle of Man. The islands in tlie ter¬ 
ritory of'Coecubo, and thusu of Meatum. Mutina, and 
Staton, are given by him as examples of isles ‘conti¬ 
nually floating, being impelled by the winds.’ Such isles, 
he remarks, are never square; an observation which has 
been confirmed by more modern authorities. 

lu our own land, we may reckon the isles which move 
upon thewaters of Loch Lomond,* though inatiy believe 
that they should bo rather referred to our second class. 
That mentioned by Uiraidue^ as occurring in one of the 
lakes of the Snowdon range—namely, in Lly n-y-Dy ware- 
hen {Lacm ccenpitotms), or the Lake of Grass, and that 
recorded by Pennant as being one of the natural won¬ 
ders of Breadalbaue, and of which he says, tliat though 
it cannot boast of the darksome groves of tlie island of 
Cutulia, yet it can show plenty of coarse grass, small 
willows, and even a little bireh-tree; whilst, like Cala- 
miiut, it may be launciicd with poles from the side of 
the lake. This isle is 61 feet long by 29 broad, and is 
said to be about 25 inches in thickness, though tlie last 
Measurement is in all probability annually increased by 
the deposition and deexy of vegetable matter. These 
islands are attributed by Mr Galm to the twistigd roots 
of the ropy bug-rush (Svliasniu marisem), the soaly- 
stalked spike-rush (Scirpm etespimwi), or ‘ deeFs hair,' of 
the Highlanders; and the rigid eatex (Obro’ caispitosa), 
gradually overlaid by a vegetable mould, and fitted fur 
the growth of other plants. 

In America we find islands of -the lake Tagua-Tagua 
in Chili, which were described by M. Gay in 1833. The 
eompositiou of these is very similar to those aboye- 
mentioDed. Their form is eircular, and their thickness 
from four to six feet, the greater portion of which is 
immersed in the water, '^ben the wind is high, they 
are gracefully wafted across the lake, and are used by 
the neighbouring inhabitants as natural ferry-boats, 
^ilst in Africa, Botcier tells us that in navigating the 
fiver Congo in the years 1822-25, they were frequently 
passed by small floating isles, which, when coveted with 
birds, had a must remarkable appearance. 

Whilst the sea is cotistan^ enofnaebing on the land 
in some districts, it is gradnii^ retirihg in otlicrs— 

* Ftethonyh tlie tea, with'waves eontinuall, 

' ‘ lies oat the sarte. It is ho mors at alli, 

. Ne ts the earth the iMs 

tuM thus the; islands ofonr. second class ore fonm^. 

‘' Natufte’' says Pliny, “.has torn off Sicily from Italy, 
Cypfyh Enibma from Ikeutia, Atalanta and 

Heqaria from Eab()ea, Btebycns from BiBiyaia, and 
Loncoiia from the promontory of the Syrens.’ He also 
affirms, that after the island of Thera arose ftoi&Me . 
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• portioo of it* boing tom o$ became the island 
at Thonsla; and that en lone a thSid iilc appeared 
between tbeae two, and whim obtained the name 
(st Automate. Thti asiiertion ia corroborated by H. 
Uliver, who seems oonTinoed that these iahui^ mdst 
at some remote period have been severed from each 
other. 

As an exemiuificaHea of a different kind, we may 
mention the Mand in the month of the Humber, which 
fbr several years was vieible at low water only, but 
which, fcradually increasing, became in the year 1668 
of sufficient size and stability to justify ita cultivation.' 

Foremost in our third cluts stands the once bright 
and beautiful, though now barren and doserh'd, isle of 
Helus, whkh 

whylome, as men report, 

Amid tbs JlHfean sea Ichir time did stiay, 

Vni that Latooa, traTVlhoR tbat way, 

VlylBg Tram Junoes wrath and hard asbay, 

OT her taSxu twins was tbeic delirered ' 

For the earth, to please the queen of gods, had sworn 
not to receive her rival j therefore this ‘ land upon the 
sea' became, by a sort of coitmromisc of terms, her 
nwtingplacc, and by this act of hospitality was made 
statlouary. Apparently Latons should be the tutelary 
goddess of flnatlng itlands, for the Egyptians fabled 
that the isle wlUuh once doated in the lake nea)r Mute 
was onginaliy fixed; but that, when dreading the rage 
of Typhoti, or tho Ocean, ahe concealed the infant 
Apollo within its shores, it first began to float. 

The islands of tho fourth class aw far too numerous 
to be ewu alluded to here j and as they are not floating 
isles, projiCrly so called, we shall merely give a passing 
gt.inuo at one or two of the most remarkable. 

There was a traditiou'-which was long wgarded as a 
legend—that, upwonis of two hundred years ap, au 
island apiiearod in the riciniiy of St Michael's, in the 
Azores, which, after a brief interval, was again swal¬ 
lowed by tho oecaii. Unwilling, however, to liave its 
very cxisfrnce doubted, this isle again appeared, witfi 
all the m^esiy of volcanic terror, m the year IHll— 
when it was warmly wck'omed, in the hope that, by 
providing an outiiet for subterruieon fire, it would clieck 
the fiPOTuent occurrence of esrthiiuakos, to wliloh S>t 
Michaers had previously been subject. 

Tlie meutaoo of tbis will wcnll to tlie minds of our 
readers the act by which the British government, some 
years ago, formally took possession of tho island which 
was so ominously named Sabrina; but scarcely was the 
offlcisl deed coucluded', ere the mighty sea once more 
claim^ its offspring. 

These numeroul and widely-dispersed islands are, In 
a geological point of view, of extreme interest} but fur 
further information respecting them we must refer to 

* LyeU’s Geology,’ to the works of Itaspe, to the * Fhilo- 
Bopbietd Transgetions,* and other volumes of a similar 
nature. 

As exemplifications of the fabled islands, wo may 
name O’Braztl, and tlie Green Isles of the Ocean. ^ The 
first of these, which is called in Irish Begara, ia said by 
the inbabitanlB of tlie South Arrau Isles to appear on 
tho waves every seventh year*, but ‘whether,’ says 
oautioUs old Martin, ‘ it be reall and firm laud, kept 
hidden by tpeciall ordinance of God, as the terrestrial 
paradise, or else some illusion of airy clouds appearing 
on the surface of the sea, or ersit of evil spirits, is more 
than our judgment can snoad.' Then he tolls us of one 
Morogh O’Ley, ‘yet living®,’who wa* ‘personally’ in 
this isie, and whose fkte we record tea the behoof of 
splenetic huibends Beiiijti ohe day. in the year 1668, 

* lu a melancholy humour, ttpon mme duemtmt qf hk 
niff,' he was seized byi two or three strangers, aad 
finvibly carried into 0 *B»tdl, where he was detained 
for two days i after which he WM fhrfied out, hood- 
fWiuked, in a goat, a« As irngkes, untfi he was left at 


was rewarded rather than punished by hU visionary 


and cbirUrgoty, though he never Studied or practised 
either all his luetime befbre.’ Yet we can state, upon 
the aultiorily of Flaherty, who wrote sixteen years 
afterwards, that though Master Morogh OT,ey affirmed 
tliat he had received a book from the inhabitants of 
O'Brazfl, with instructions not to open it for seven 
years, and tliat his obedience had endowed him with 
the ^ft of heohng, yet it was well known that his 
ancestors were hereditary physicians in Connaught, 
and that, availing himself of their written expentuLo, 
ho supported himself, after tho confiscation oi his pro- 
perto, by quackery. The so-called book of O’Brazil is, 
we believe, stUl preserved In tlie library of the Koyal 
Irish Academy. 

The idea of O’Brazil lieing kept bidden as a terres- 
trlid parodist*, appears to eonnedt witli the Giron 
Isles of the Ocean ((hvtrlAmau lltoa) wbieh the tarlv 
British Christians—with a degree of kindly ciuriiv 
which might with advantage be imitated in a less Hupi i- 
stitious age—^fabled as the paradise of those viituoiis 
Druids who walked according to their knowledge, and 
wliom they dared not condemn, though they si arte 
might hope their souls would rlass with those of the 
Christians. 

These Isles were only visible, it was believi d, fiom a 
certain spot in the eaUiedral-yard of St J).ivid s An 1 
the illusive vision tempted many a gallant Biiton of old 
to undertake a voyage for the purpose of disioMinu; 
them. The most celebratwi of these voy.igcs w.is that 
of Gaoran, who, accompanied by the flower oi his land, 
haiU*d in the fifth century, never to nlurn; for m tin* 
words of Mrs lieinans— 

‘ Tbo KuUe to tlinsr reotms of tho bloasnl u ilralh ' 

Tradition tolls of one who, to insure his object, <*amcil 
with him the tort from oil the t*Tieh<u]ted spot; but tins 
sacrilegious act uaused the holy isles to sink and rise no 
more. 

Npenser has largely availed himself of the poihc 
beauty of the ‘isles tliat wander o’er the blue oxpansu’ 
I'hns we find him continually recutillig to 

- -'nJunls, 

On every ride ilotmi; the floods oinong 

‘ StiaKsUav plot-, wbn h tn .uni Tran doe J ome 
Id tho a Idt watcra- 

lauds 

-‘luaiii 

lh( wandering isl indB*— 

. . . ‘ on island wasln anil sojd 

Tliat flolod in tht midst id that greati laLt 

——• Islands which <loi*flote 
In tho wide sea'- 

and similar exprcsslous. 

Unable though we arc to deride on tlie accuracy of 
the various names assigneil liy tradition to the man who 
first peopled our land, we know thai, coming as lie 
necessarily must from over the ocean, his uume wot, in 
process of time usod to symbolise that o( Koah, under 
whiiffi title divine honours were paid to him. Conse¬ 
quently toe most appropriate temples that could be 
dedicated to him were such as floated j and pre-emi¬ 
nently such as floated without the aid of man. These 
were, however, of rare oecurronuo j and hence toe holy 
arks OI temples were frequently constructed on mov 
able rafts, in imitation of such isles. 

To this custom, says Davies, Taliessiu freiiuently 
glitt4es. Thus he speaks of tlie sanctuary, as ‘ wander¬ 
ing about from place to idaco;’ as being ‘ on the surfaoe 
of toe ocean j* again it appears ‘on a wide lake, toe sea 
surrounds it *,’ now it io * on the ninth wave j’ sometimes 
the billows assail it, and ‘with sfieed it removes before 


Tins sym^olioal 






ark U denominated Otor, which eignifies a 'fenced en< 
oluanrc/ and it ia aUo deacrihud as an island > hence the 
eauctuarirs, or eiiuiused droles of the Druids, are hadil- 
fcioutly termed ‘ caers ’ or ‘ islands.' 

The above-mentioned antiquary directs attention to 
the anidogy between these iacts and those telsting to 
the sacred islands of the Xrfike of Vimdimon, which ac¬ 
quire fartlier interest firom the discovery of ah Etmscan 
inscription, running thus The great fktbor Ym- 
diiiuui, who b oallcd by tho Datins Jan^ and by the 
I'jvnaiis Noa, came to this region,’ dec. A eolnoidenoe 
w hich will recall to tho mimls of our readers the dispute 
between King Arthur and the Etruscan sage, in which 
t.iLli asserts that his own land was the preceptress of 
liic otlier.* 

So (lose is the connection between «i6 remnants of 
Drutdical worship and the supi-rstitions relating to ‘ folk 
Jos<',’ so intimately are tlie souls of the Druids inler- 
V ovt'ii with the fairies, or h'air Earaily (Tylwyth Tfig) 
o( the (Vlts, tlint il IS natural for our noatiiig islands 
to be eoiuerted from sanctuaries mto appurtenances 
of tlip ‘ small people.’ Thus many a fairy tale is con- 
iKcted with the subji>et of this article; as an example of 
«hul\ we may mention the history of a small lake in 
.he mouiitaiiia of Breconshire, where, tradition assures 
us, tliiie w«.s once a floating island, where all who ehusu 
niiglit be hospitalfly cuterUined by the Eait Eainily, 
ihouch none of its produce might be carried away. 
But, .lias foi human cupidity! an undi serving man 
bon oil om of its bright flowers; but scarce had he 
roue lied the nuinl.ind ere the flowir vanished, the isli 
iiih, and tliu iltdinquint lost his senses, binco this 
iliststtr tlic VVtlsli arc said always to have been uiifor- 
1 an.it( —.1 stah'inent to which no true-hearted WelsU- 
01 111 will, wi iini.-iiie, give Ills assent, despite the old 
(t> of * baxoii ty raiuiy,' and siniihir ialso and injurious 
(. \( himations, which arc fast sinking mto oblivion, aud 
usipiicvriiig ivcii .18 the (.nchautod isle disappeared, 
lu Ml, wi tiust, to use again. 

As soim respect is ever to Iw had to tradition, it is 
,iot impossible tbit some floating isle may once have 
t \ i tid <1 this hike, lit the iorm ot the rafts or artiQi lal 
Il ^ o' tiie DriiidiLal s.inetuaiius. * 

' 11 ki(> is an i-.le wludi wc cannot place in any of 
llu .ilioM named elasses, in fact we know not where to 
]>' ui it simply btiausc its cause and nature have not 
let lain saiislactoiily explained, for which reason many 
hi\e iaen iiidiiied to deny its existence altogether. 
Till" doubt, how( ver, may be set at rest by an autunmal 
s 1 ot t<> flic 1 ike of Derwciitwater. The ishuid in ques- 
ti 111 uevir appLiirs extipt when the uiaitt ts litiy/i; it is 
1 (11 opiHisite tho iiiouth of the Cat-giU stream, and is 
oiiu Unas 1 ihiblt lor several days, aud then disappears 
lor .11 many weeks or months, though it may even 
iijiiiiy tint lutiTvol ho discovered at a depth of about 
tw o 1 itliouis It IS nearly circular, ineasuies about six 
tut lu diameter, and slopes gradually from the centre 
to file edge ol tlie water. This lake, luce Loch loimoud, 

1 . -omutiinos agitated in a remarkable manner when the 
winds stem all at ipsti which is ususdly attributed to 
w bat are termed * bottom w inds’—currents which may 
liiM some undiseoveri'd,influence on tho rising of the 
1-1111(1. At kermau, however, suggests, that as tlie wateq 
iioiii tlic torrent of (Jat-gill stems tohiUy lost iu tho 
ground, as the bottom ol the lake is densely covereii 
witli a flue, close grass, ivith strong and matted roots, 
Aid as the slope from the centre of the isle is more 
pii'iipitate after very heavy rains, the phenomena 
III .V be caused by an mider-uurreut from fho stream, 
whidi vainly struggles to force its way between tho 
loots of the grass and mingle with the waters of the 
lake, aud that, iaihng in 4his, it has yet steength enough 
to force a portion of the turf to the surface. 

Tins theory, thongh not eonclusive, is ingonioui, and 
deserves attention; n)orc especially as it Is conroborated 
by the fact, that when Ackerman piuce^ the idand with j 


s S«« * King Arthor,* by Sir Boiwar Iijrttm, 


his flshJngidrod, the grogs roots ombraMd the slender 
point so closely Uiat no water could escape; but when 
he withdrew it, the water spouted up to the lutight uf 
two feet. 

.... . . 

A URAIlMfE‘8 DAY. 

(.SouNK—A aami} grove, in whlih !• a nt bhMlva, with a 

nnsll iiUarto thi'rigio, upon which a fwilik idinte inMta giuw* 
mg oar uf a ooulml globe, of tbs ludu Gothic const ruHion 1 

Tuh Brahmin is supposed to have U‘en asleep in the 
i&teriur of the tem[fle, but awaking, lu looks through 
thtf crevices of the old wooden door, which is tho oiuy 
aperture in the pagoda, and sjicaks thus. — 

‘How soft and bright arc the beams uf CActnc/iii 
bo seems to bo in his best mood, for not a single 
eloud overcasts his silvery oountonance; surely he wdl 
this day meet with Smjoo, and greet him at early 
dawn! Ah me, iiow loudlv the |et-Iilaek tom-htlah^ 
reiterates the name of the Creator—liiun. Ham, Bam 1 
Tho sprightly phmyha is also deceived by the soft 
rays, and thuiks 'tis morn; how soothing am those 
notes borne to me upon the wings of the ivost wind I 
Yon purr<l8g-tree also seems olnimiy olive with the 
eoulttied chirruping of tho gregarious mma, tliey are 
iiappy and secure on them high and thorny )ioreh, fur 
not a snake nor reptile will uiinib tiiat prickly stem 
-so (lod provides for all his creatures! Hut I must 
yet repose a while; this tottering frame needs rest, 
j although niy spirit loves to pray and meditate, it 
can seareely be two, and hark! there crows the village 
cock,§ as sure as any timepiece: two hours f may yet 
nu hue, and then I must tie stirrinp,’ 

Four o'etork, daim .—The th'ahium rises, folds up Ins 
mat and blanket, and hangs his or rosaries of 
tuolsie-wood and pnckly nuts round his neck, ami peeps 
out at the old door, At this noise the crows, who 
have uests in tlie old uean-troe, set up a loud cawing. 

liiahmin^ Hush, hush, noisy veriiun I yu shall bo fed 
when 1 partake of my Julpaun (luudi of parched rioo or 
jK'as) Now, cover your young. Your punishment is 
already gre it, for your race is dcMiniud to do everlasting 
peimnco u[>un earth, and feed upon foul vnrriuu, as bir^ 
uf evil omen excluded from heaven. Who eau with 
impmuty ufleiid the gods ? 

The Brahmm now takes a small grass broom and 
sweeps tho temple and the platform on which it stands, 
goes to the well with liis haiidsiuue autique-sliatied jar 
of brass (ImdnaJi), aud cleans his teeth with a sprig of 
the suur^-tree, winch makes a capital louUi-btusb. 
After ]>erfutniing alt his purifications, he ascends the 
steps w hieh lead to the pillar on which the toohiu grows, 
llu bows down to tho sacred yilaiit and the «a%rama 
stone, whiuh reposes under it, resting ujion a tew of the 
holy leaves. Jfe sfinnklcs water on the bush, and 
sweeps tlie pillar clean. Whilst he is thus einployod, a 
female is seen to approach with hasty steps: she weeps, 
and seems distressed. 

‘Well, spouse of Bhima,|j '*hy here at this early 

e Ihe tenttif Is tii all apprsmnoa a Haut of tbs baba or saiiia 
kIniL Whoa well takon (aie of, ,t wUI gniw to tbs hsigbt of tbii o 
01 four foot Ihoro aio t«in kinds of toolate—lhs daik pt»iilo and 
tho liftbt SToon. Xlio ilrst ih tlie toonid plant, and it bran, ai n i ll 
ao ths green, a smali wbUlsh bloesom tingivt witli lilu 'the Wive 
Ot tlu) tooleisammedioinal, and highly aromatlo, the eoedof the 
neea plant is miicllasfnaus, and W uned ocraalooally, oven Uy 
Kuropoane, when ateeped (n water sad sugni, to lot m a OMiling 
and agreeable bevsngo. 

t (/AiWt<ins,«the Dioon, i» gensrally mneoulino in ttie IMndou 
myttaulogy. Stnjm, the eun, b also tnawalhie. , 

t The tndiaa enrkoo. Tho male ie a koaulfful blank bmt, sap 
po^ to repmt ‘ ftsni, Kam, Bam' It Is a great scngetei. Tbn 
female louks as If It belonged to quite a different spOcISs, being 
qieOklod tflts onr ouoltoo, and having bright red eyte. like ant 
cuckoo, too, n ley* ita ogp in strange nests, and IsOfm ilS brood 
to tbo ORfo of othw tHMis 

t TIm first crow ot Out cock In tbs Bml la gsmlMiy Ot twofftlnok 
in tho moming. The mdonlUkt niglits Me flW«uea% m bright 
that the birds mtg haU the piglt, 

IA Strang^ miv« a Weman by IwC MsslW, but nlways 

as t^ nntther, wife, MitMsr of StMogAwo-^Sini^ 
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liour» And thou art m tears*’ The woman pro- 
strafes hersili 

' Muharai. my Ttliadah is til, and insenstble with 
ft\(f «hat ran I do but wetp?—roy 6nly tlnld' I 
conic to thee tbs lounseL* ^ 

i{'ome, my pood woman, prostrate thyself before the 
holy plantof Vishnu Bindar whose ashes were changed 
tuto the toolsid, was the iiidthfttl wife of Jalandhura, 
end for hi r virtue and chastity this plant is lo rennsent 
htr on lartli, and is revered by man. hie* there is 
h Uligiaina also at its feet tliat is the image of Vishnu 
Now, take this handful Of leaves, and after ruhbii^ 
them with salt in thy palm, siyuecae out theyuioc, wlflcfa 
thou must mix with the iuioe of the fresh ginger 
pounded, of each a shellM * this will relieve Uhadah, 
and at eve go thou to the kind lady of Wilson Sahib, 
and beg of her a little tha (ten), fAaf thou must boil, 
and Ut thy child iiilialc the steam and alsci tike a 
draught of it Siic will then perapire, and tlie fever, 1 
trust, will leave her tender frame Now, deport in 
]ieac t, good apoose of Bhinia.’ 

Moon - The Brahunn has duished his scanty lunc h 
of ikabiHoJi, and fed bis crows A clipper-turbaned 
ft How upproaciies the temple, aad eills out, ‘Haste 
it M ecmrt-diy, niicl your presence is ncedc d to 
iclniinistei an oath, the judge bahib is on lus way, and 
the V ikttlt are all asnembUd, so you hive no time to 

I I c inaliim' ’ It is uccdic ss here to add that this is 
a scrv lilt of goveinment, a ( Auinatsu,, and a Mohim- 
me dan 

1 ho Ur ihinm mutters, ‘ Impudent rascal' but he is n 
Mohammedan, and wo arc not on an cqnil footmer’ 
He hastily takes Itis arqlui imlia (a hoat-sliaiied visstl 
nt rc d (opjici) ficim a uielie, and pluc king off a sprig of 
tuolsu, he dciKisits it in the arghi liongts watci, he 
thinks (and rightly), will bi pkntilul at the court 
house 

When there, the old man lostles his way tlirough the 
insole nt crowd of Peons f hupnusies, and Vakeels (advo- 
cites), and patiently waits until the witnessc > arc to he 
sworn, and then the Ounga jhul (Hanges water), /amfia 
(i.oppti), and toolsie, arc touehed by them, whilst the 
holy man mutters, and the witnesses after him, that 
tliey are sweaiing truly aad faithfully, as they love the 
goddess o{ gieat waters 

It Is well myh dark Kfore the holy Brahmin enters 
seam lus silent tunplc Ike black aud svcll polished 
stone of mafia lUn outrnals the darkness, md stands a 
stately pillar--throe godheads united into one The 
Itrahinni bow's humbly ujion tho earth before the Giea 
tor, the l*rc server, and tho Boi troy er' 

‘And now, my friendly Um|i,’ he says, ‘eomi thou 
aud shine at tho foot of the toolsie until I express how 
much I icverence chastity and the god of the uurelent 
mg bo* ’ 

The lamp of hiked elav is trimmed and tUUd with 
nmstird oil ontof a hambuu cruise,carritd to the pillar, 
and altci due pinatrutions, left to consume and burn 
out The Brahmm tbeh cooks a hastv meal of nee and 
dnhl, flavoured with salt and ghee, c ailed Mitru whic h 

III cuts, aiooiding to presc nptive form, in the open air, 
within a holy circle, washed and ckanid with co«- 
dung And so ends the day’s work of Uu* yiious and 
siilitaiy devotee 


MW si API as ssjn av i«osi 

Ihe number of nonapnpers postsd in Isindinn throughout 
the woe k IS something emortODus Several vans tall ot ‘ Ihe 
i iim s' sn dcwpatolK cl by eVerv morning and c vemng mad, 
otln r nioming paprs contntmte ilicir sseks full of bioad 
sin c ts, and on Wurday evening not a patter of any ctrea- 
hlnm lutlioinctioiiulisbiitoontiibilieBmoreorliBs Isigely 
to swell that lunrmvns awslanrho of packets wliieh cio 
MI nets uj) >11 the Post (Mhet In flic longroom lately added 
to the chi diUshment of St Martin’s le ffraiid, which 


*M«U SK us d tea sposssin tlir Pxst Uut Igfsnetal the hands 
aaU lluscra suvt thu adult fw Vwlls, ftiik, ipd sjioon tohstfair 
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NOT A BAD WORLD AFTER ALL. 

We liave heard much in literature aud in coiuiuon con- 
vcr.s.ation of ttie badness and hardness of the world. I 
feel inclined to take up an opposite strain, and lay down 
the proposition that it is not a bad or a hard world at 
all, hut, on the contrary, a very passable, respectable- 
sort of world, everythinf.' considered. Some people 
have a genius for seeing the bad sides of things, and a 
remarkable destiny for encountering mischances and 
experiencing ill treatment at the hands of their fellow- 
creatures. Some not ill -meaning people are oi a naturally 
sombre and fearful teniiieranient, and rarely see things 
in a pleasant point of view. Some are oppressed with 
unduly melancholic notions as to human life and destiny 
in general, ns if the going out of the world were far 
more than sutUcient to annul all the benefits consequent 
upon huTiiig come into it. These are eccentricities and 
exceptive cases. The general vote of mankind, expressed 
not in their words, but practically in their actions, is, 
that tlie world is an agreeable world to live in. There 
are few- that plainly say so—just as there are few people 
who tell you they are rich or well oif; but just as wo 
know that nevertheless there are many rich and well-off 
[icople, so may wo be sure that, liotwithstanding the 
general Bilimce on the pleasantness of mortal life, there 
are multitudes who feel that it is a fact of nature, and 
one much to be rejoiced in too. 

One gentleman was speaking to another one day 
on the many serious things whioli daily came under 
his attention, when the other said, ‘You, my friend, 
.seem to see only a dismal solemnity in the external 
world. It is strange how differently I am eenstituted. 
1 see an immense fund of merriment and pleasantry 
ill nature. Oeation laughs, to my apprehension.’ The 
solemn gciiUoman only shook his head. Yet though 
it may be readily admitted that any one who sees only 
merriment in nature, sees very imperfectly, it is at the 
same time quite true that the comic is one of the aspects 
of the natural world, as well as the beautiful and the 
sulilinie. There are arrangements to bring the smile to 
the cheek as well as the tear to the eye. 

It would be^rite to dwell at any length on the vast 
number of obviously enjoyable things which surround 
■us in our worldly position—the endless delights of the 
woods, fields, and streams—the ever-varying beauty of 
the sky, through day and night—the seasons, each in 
its turn so fitted to yield us ple.asure. But it must be 
admitted by the most zealous of the school of HeSiclitus, 
that these broad and conspicuous features of the world 
we live in are calculated to gratify the children of 
men. Aud is not this much ? ‘ Yes,’it may be replied; 
‘ but see, nevertheless, how full Iffs, is of toil and care, 
all resulting in wretchedness! ’ But is it really so, or is 
it irremodmbly so ? 


You spiuik of toil as a hardship. Now it may be 
reasonably argued that toil is no hardship at all. The 
working-people are tlie happy people of this world. The 
idle are a set of unfortunates, who can only be viewed 
by a rational mind with jiity. Oh God, give us work, 
lest we die! might be a very general prayer. Labour a 
hardship! why, it is the very essence of liumau happi¬ 
ness. Admitted that, when carried to excess, and uii- 
chequered by amusement, it makes Jiuik a dull boy. 
But there is no absolute need to carry it to excess. 
Nature, left to herself, would be a faithftil 'reii-Hours'- 
Bill for all her children. It is not so clear that these 
children of hers would set to work, or keep steadily at 
it, merely for the pleasure of working; for, strange to 
say, most men would rather idle, notwithstanding its cer¬ 
tain resulting in their unhappiness. Let us not wonder 
overmuch at a perversity which makes us insensible to 
our best advantages. See, however, how rrovidenee 
has contrived, by the premiums put upon work, to 
prompt us into what is so greatly beneficial. AVe must 
work if wc would have the means of life, in yielding to 
tltis condition, wc secure at once the supply of our ne¬ 
cessities and the cheerfulness of our days. Right labour, 
accordingly, is always a merry thing. Hear T.ubiii 
whistling at his team iVpcep into the blaoksniitil’s shop, 
and listen to the song whose cadences coincide with 
those of the hammer. Even a weaver’s shop .tiscd to be 
a cheerful scene, as the men made tlio minstrel’s lay 
keep time with their own, or sustaiued amid the din of 
shuttles an animated chat about the news of the day. 
For iny part 1 know nothing more delightful than to 
hear the laugh and song which often accompany hard 
work. Mary’s dittieil^iu the kitchen may sometimes be 
a little annoying up stairs; but yet I should, for one, 
be loath to forbid them. It is a human heart obeying 
a glorious and a beautiful law—that cheerfulness comes 
with duty. Let the jMior girl sing on. 

As to care, there is much of it doubtless in the world, 
and it can never be entirely dismissed without an aban¬ 
donment of reficction itself. Care, howev.er, in a right 
measure, is only another Mnd of occupation. It is one 
[ of the means of that regulated employment of our facul¬ 
ties which is essential not merely to a happy, but even 
to a tolerable life. For instance, there is care attemling 
a charge of children—an incessant tissue of it, from 
their first entrance into this life to your own going out 
of it. But yet is it not confessed by the voice of nature 
to be a pleasing burthen ? And does not a woman who 
has the good fortune to be a mother appear, in the 
generality of instances, better able to secure, by the ful¬ 
filment of her duty, the desired happy life for lierself, 
than she to whom this charge has been denied ? Tliia 
I believe to be a question which will not stand a debate. 
It is God who has laid down the proposition in our 
hearts: against it we can at Hie utmost hear the words 
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own fortmies, which had reduced her from a brilliant 
existence about the iKirson of “Madarae” to the seeking 
a livelihood through her own resources. It would 
appear that nothing had been saved from the wreck, 
no provision made against such unexpected misfortune. 
The old countess scorned to seek for aid, and gradnallf 
sold every article of luxury, every token of her former 
splendour, in order to procure an existence for herself 
and grandchild, always with the belief that the misery 
was but for a moment, and that “ Madame” was entour- 
nee, and would soon return. The child, who had, U 
appears, manifested a great talent- for music, had, hov^ 
ever, attracted the attention of tlio porter of the house 
where the countess resided, and who, aware of the great 
straits to wliioh the family were reduced, and the delu¬ 
sion under which the grandmother was labouring, good- 
naturedly succeeded iu interesting another louger in 
the child's favour. This man was tlie stage-manager of 
tiio Petit Lazare, the lowest theatre in Paris; and here, 
unknown to the old countess, did she make her dulml as 
a drummer-boy in one of those military pieces the de¬ 
light of the lower orders. From that hour has the girl 
Ixien the whole and sole support of her gnandraother and 
herself—the former never dreaming whence arose the 
comparative case and comfort which surrounded her, 
and readily believing that it came from the xmwenir and 
bounty of “ Madame.” They say it was a sight to melt 
tlic most stony heart to witness the pride and joy of 
the old woman when she bchdd her child attired in all 
her stage trappings—her tinsels and her spangles—in 
tliR belief that she had been summoned to the l^ileries, 
to attend the puttiniies ot “Mademoiselle;” for to her 
the daughter of the Due dc Berry had remained still the 
child she had left her in 1830; and what was more 
ntysterious still, the fancy and the pious invention with 
which poor Coralie vrould describe the visit to royalty, 
on her return to their humble garret after the evening’s 
performance. Such a scene as this gives more hope in 
human nature than all the lessons which philosophy h.as 
ever breathed.’ 

Yes, the reader may depend upon it, it is not so had 
a world after all. Further, he in ay be very sure tliat 
those who think the be.st of it are tliose who are most 
likely to make it still better. 


THE PIRATE IN THE OFFING. 

Tun city of Alexandria, usually so dull and listles.s, 
was thrown one morning quite into a state of excite¬ 
ment by the news that a pirate brig was tacking o/T 
the entnaneo of the harbour. Of course the sentiment 
of fear had no share in causing the agitation that went 
on gr.adually increasing, fur a population of seventy 
thousand souls, defended by a v.ast system of fortiflea- 
tions, m:iy smile at the approach even of a Black 
Beard or a Paul .Tones. But iinsati-sfied curiosity is as 
groat an enemy to tranquillity as terror; and accord¬ 
ingly, about mid-day, half the population was upon the 
ramparts, or upon tlic roofs of tlie houses, watching the 
movements of a fine vessel which, with all its sails set, 
was advancing at that time, under a slight north¬ 
easterly breeze, from the direction of Rosetta towards 
the harbour. There was no other sail in sight—all the 
fishing-boats, alarmed like so many sparrows at the 
approach of a hawk, having long ago disappeared, and ‘ 
no outward-bound captain daring to venture tlirough i 
the pass. { 

From the mast of the British consulate I could make 
out that the brig had all the appearance of a vessel of 
war, except that she had no guns visible; but what 
piiz^cd me was her boldness in venturing, without 
disguise, so near a port coniaining several armed 
steamers. Tliis circumstance, indeed, induced me to 
think tliat, after all, public rumour had calumniated 


her, especially as she seemed now really intent on 
entering; and having arrived off the pass, appeared to 
hesitate a wliile, as if deliberating whether to ask for a 
pilot. Soon, however, it was evident that she had no 
intention of coming in, but changing her course,, went 
leisurely away along the coast in the direction of the 
Arab’s Tower. 

There was something in all tliili quite suflicient to 
excite curiosity, and I descended to join the gossipping 
groups on the Great Square. 1 heard, however, nO'^ 
thing hut jokes and extravagant surmises, and reachwl 
the Strada Franca without having added one iota of 
' information to the stock which 1 liad collected with my 
own eyes. I expected to bo more fortunate in the 
shop of a mercer, who, being a Greek, was likely to 
know something of pirates, and with whom 1 had lately 
formed an acquaintance; but to my disajipciutmcnt I 
found the doors and .shutters close;}, and learned from 
the neighlxiurs that as soon as the report of ‘ a pirate 
in the offing' had been spread abroad, Pericles, iu a 
state of great agitation, had hastily dismi.ssed his cus¬ 
tomers, put a stop to business for that day, and gone 
away with the key in his pocket. 

‘ It is evident,’ said-a sly Jew money-changer, ‘that 
your friend has some connection with the rascals in the 
brig.’ 

I did not take notice of tliis insinuation, which had 
some semhlanccof probability in it—ami ivhich, indeed, 
had been suggested by the way in wliich I put my ques¬ 
tion—but went farther on to the shop of Jskender. ifere 
I learned the origin of the report from the Bashagab's 
interpreter, who was relating it to a crowd of gaping 
listeners. It appeared that at dawn of day the crew of 
a fishing-smack, at anchor nearly on a level wdth 
Ramlch, five miles east of Alexandria, suddenly per¬ 
ceived a brig hearing down full upon them. It Inid 
approached vdthin gunshot without being perceived. 
Surprised at this circumstance, they spread tlieir huge 
lateen sail, and made for the shore, possibly think¬ 
ing that they were chased by a government vessel in 
want of hands. The brig did not change her course, 
hut follow'ed under a press of canvas, until the rapidly- 
increasing shallowness of the water compelled her to 
desist. As she turned off, however, in a moment of 
exasperation she fired a shot, said the fishermen; thougli 
tins was supposed to be an exaggeration, designed to 
enhance the d.anger of the adventure, nobody being 
found to say that they had hoard a report except a 
deaf shoemaker iu the New lYakalnli. 

Such were the facts that came to my knowledge the 
first day. On the next, the mysterious brig again ap¬ 
peared upon the horison, .and began promenading before 
the city, which, it will easily be supposed, was once 
more all gaze. My first care was to go and see wTmt 
had become of Pericles, hut found the shop still closed, 
and was told that the master laid not made his appear¬ 
ance. This was extraordinary, and I determined, in 
order to clear up the matter, to go and inquire after 
him at his house; but here I met with a new check, 
mid consequently a new stimulus to my curiosity: no 
one know where Pericles dwelt. Ever since ins resi¬ 
dence in Alexandria he had come to his shop early in 
the morning, and left it about sunset; but he had never 
a.sked any of his neighbours to come and smoke a pipe 
with him at his own house; and when some prying 
busylwdy had attempted to follow him, he had :ilwaj s 
no doubt been detected, for on such occasions Pericles 
had continued walking very rapidly at random until tlie 
darkness of night bad enabled him to evade pursuit. 

The incident was thus rapidly aaauming quite a ro- 
mantio character, especially as I could not separate the 
appearance of the pirate brig from the disappearance of 
my friend Pericles. There was no certain connection, 
it was true, between the two circumstances; for the 
mercer might have been afilicted with an illness coinci¬ 
dent with the arrival of the strange vessel. But I had 
accidentally or insUnctlvely, as the reader pleases, asso¬ 
ciated the two events; so that I undoubtingly luoked 
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forward to tlie solution of both mysteries in the solu¬ 
tion of one. The mind seems at times to be gifted witli 
a kind of divination, by which it penetrates into tlie 
secrets that perpetually surround it, and suddenly, and 
without any inanifeirt. assistance from observation,,en¬ 
larges the domain of its knowledge. These minor reve¬ 
lations, if I may so .express myself, must, however, be 
greedily seized and appropriated when tliey first present 
themselves, for they are as evanescent as bright. If I 
had disregarded my intuitive perception, that Pericles’s 
movements had been influenced by the manoeuvres of 
tlie strange brig, and dismissed from my mind tlie 
crowd of ingenious and fanciful conjectures that conse- , 
quently arose, 1 sitould have lost all the interest of the 
adventure, and never taken the trouble to seek for an 
explanation -, but I was not in a reasoning mood, and 
delivered myself up with ardour to the solicitations of 
curiosity. 

The third day began with the report that the govern¬ 
ment, roused from its indifference, had determined to 
send out an armed steamer to come to some kind of 
explanation with the stranger; and tlie imagination 
looked forward with considerable emotion to the spec¬ 
tacle of an 'engagement, performed for an entertainment 

sight of the city. The curious, therefore, were soon 
accumulated on the house-tops and the ramparts, gaping, 
as from the lioxes and galleries of a theatre, on the bine 
stage that stretched sparkling to the horison. Ail the 
morning, liowcver, one personage alone occupied the 
boards, now stealing along in the distance, now stalking 
forward almost to the footlights, as we may call the 
foaming line of white breakers that marks the en¬ 
trance of the two harbours; then gliding majestically 
away towards the west,' or coming np zig-zagging 
towards the east. I confess to having watched with 
breathless interest all these manoeuvres, and ardently 
longed for their explanation. The moment seemed at 
length arrived, for a long volume of smoke arising from 
the Old Harbour announced, a little after noon, that 
tUe JVi/e WHS getting up its steam. 'The same observa¬ 
tion appears, however, to liave been made by tlic pirate; 
for just as it was hovering ofi’ the Marabut Island, in 
its usual undetermined and unsatisfactory manner, it 
snddenly put about, and displaying its full breadth of 
sail, began to glide swiftly away towards tlie west. 

The moment was an interesting one, and the chase 
promised to be no easy task; for we had had good op- 
jiortuniticB of observing the safling qualities of the brig, 
and felt confident that with the good wind that was 
blowing upon lier quarter, she would long keep aiiead 
of the somewhat lazy steamer appointed to come up 
with lier. Besides, she had not only a start of some ten 
miles, but had the advantage of the open sea; whilst 
the Nile, even wlien ready to start, was compelled to 
move at reduced speed until clear of the dangers of the 
pass. Accordingly, long before tliis operation was 
cfi’ected, tlie brig was rapidly fading away beneath the 
horison. 

Another circnrastance contributed to favour the 
escape of the brig. Just as the Nile emerged from the 
pass, we observed two or three sail in the distance to¬ 
wards the west; and it was evident at once that one of 
tliese was mistaken for the oliject of our keen curiosity, 
wliieh had in reality disappeared. The idlers, therefore, 
wiio, in spite of the ardour of tlie sun, lingered at their 
look-outs, felt that the catastroplie was at least averted, 
and began to disperse. As usual, I went to see if Peri¬ 
cles had made his reappearance; but the shop was still 
closed, and had manifestly not been opened since the 
first intelligence of the pirate brig. This was a day of 
disappointments. In tlie evening, the Nile returned, in 
company with two fruit-ships from Rhodes; and tlie 
worthy captain reported that the audacious stranger 
had made an ignominious retreat, and would probably 
not show his face again in those waters. 

A rgsh prophecy I Next morning, at dawn of day, 
the brig was observed lying off the mouth of the New 
Uarhipur, almost within gunsliot of the Castle of St 


Pharos; but in order to keep up the dramatic interest, 
a new incident WHS added—that is to say, a small boat 
with a square sail shot off from the shore, and before it 
attracted any particular notice, was passing near the 
Diamond Rock, and making direct for the brig, wliieli 
seemed to be vraiting for it. The sentinels, and tiie few 
pedestrians who were enjoying tlie morning air on the 
ramparts, felt tliat tliis was the dL-nouemml of tlie ad¬ 
venture, and w.atched the progress of the boat as inte¬ 
rested but passive spectators. In about half an hour it 
was observed to glide under tlie side of the brig, whicli 
iflniost immediately afterwards displayed every stitch 
of canvas, and turning her back discourteously on the 
good city of Alexandria, went away with a steady 
determined air, that left no hope of her ever coming 
again to relieve the monotony of oitr existence. Ac¬ 
cordingly, she never afterwards, to my knowledge, re¬ 
sumed her equivocal manoeuvres. 1 must add, tliat when 
our eyes ceased to follow tlie brig, wo perceived the little 
boat dancing about upon the waves, evidently without 
a guiding hand. A fisherman went out, and hronglit 
it to shore; but no trace was discovered of the purpose 
to whicii it had been applied. 

All this was very unsatisfactory, and I became more 
and more anxious to find some trace of my friend Pe¬ 
ricles. I returned every day to iris shop, and at length 
had the satisfaction to sec it open, w'itli the master 
quietly engaged in retailing his merchandise. My first 
impulse was to examine liis person more attentively 
th,aii I had liitherto done, and 1 thougtit I perceived 
that ills bold dasliing Greek countenance was subdued, 
perhaps shadowed by a certain nieditativc-inelaneholy 
e.xpressioii. I soon learned to represent liini to my 
imagination as a kind of Lara on a small scale, in con¬ 
stant appreliension of the appearance of a minor Sir 
Goscelin. But instead of yielding to a feeling of aver¬ 
sion, 1 felt more and more the desire to penetrate tlie 
mystery of tliis man’s existence. The enterprise at the 
outset seemed a difficnlt one. To my inquiries as to 
tlie cause of his prolotigred absence, lie answered in a 
somewhat peevish tone that he liad been ill; and when 
I turned the conversation to tlie pirate brig, lie listened 
with apparent indifference. My powers of observation 
being awakened, however,, 1 became more and more 
convinced that there was on important secret to be dis¬ 
covered ; and I determined to obtain it, if possible, by 
tlie usual method—that is, by acquiring the confidence 
of Pericles. 

Success rewarded my efforts. One day that I was sit¬ 
ting alone with him in his shop lie sighed several times, 
was taciturn and uneasy, and liad all the air of a man 
desirous to deliver liimsolf of a secret. T literally felt 
a thrill of curiosity shoot tlirougli my frame; and atten¬ 
tively studied both myself and llim—loin, in order to 
interpret his sligiitcst phrase or gesture; myself, lest 
by an appearance of eagerness 1 should scare him, and 
check his confidence. Had my whole fortune dopendeil 
on the hazard of a die, I could scarc-cly liave felt more 
deeply interested. At leiigtii he spoke:—■ 

‘My friend,’ said he, ‘1 have sometliing to tell you; 
for I tliitik you are a discreet young man, not prying 
or over-anxious about the secrets of otliers, and tliere- 
fore likely to keep tilings that are confided to you.’ 
Tliis compliment, wliicli, tliongli generally applicable, 
was in part ill-timed at that moment, when I was abso¬ 
lutely kindling witli curiosity, I acknowledged by a 
slight bow, and Pericles continued. ‘ I have, moreover, 
to ask ycUr advice, and perhaps your assistance. The 
one you will perhaps not hesitate to give me; the other 
you can withhold if you pleasp. But we cannot talk 
freely in the sliop, where we may be interrupted every 
monieut. If you will honour me by taking your even¬ 
ing meal with me, pray return after sunset, and accom¬ 
pany me to my house, where my wife will make you cat 
some delicious clierries just imported from Syria.’ 

I accepted tills invitation with a delight which most 
probably would have been noticed by the observant 


’ericles, had not a noisy customer entered the shop, 
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and drawn off liis attention. During the afternoon I 
had anipio leiaure to reflect on the amount of prudence 
I had displayed in proinUing to accompany a man whom 
1 eiipposed to be a pirate to his mysterious dwcUing. 
However, curiosity had been my niatter'.passion since 
the appearance of the brig, and no one was ever more 
exact to his appointment. The purple flag was still 
streaming from the minaret of Seheik Mosliim’s mosque, 
when I joined Pericles, and found him engaged in 
closing liis shutters, . 

This operation iierformed, we took a by-street of 
lane, and proceeded rapidly until we had passed the 
Moggrebbyn Bazaar, when a few turnings brought us to 
a dark alley much encumbered with rubbish. Having 
groped along tliis, niy friend Pericles stopped before the 
door of a large gloomy house, and knocked three times 
at regular interv^s. The shrill, unmistakable voice of 
a black female slave was then heard inside, announcing 
the cireunistance as a happy event, and presently the 
door opened, and we were admitted by a narrow corridor 
into a small court. There were as yet no lights, but I 
could just distinguish a person glide rapidly .along the 
gallery above, and almost immediately afterwards a 
woman met Pericles, and putting one band on each of 
his shoulders, looked at him with a gesture of inex¬ 
pressible uffoetion. A few words of musical Romaic 
were exchanged, upon which the woman turned to me, 
and pointing to the stairs, saluted me with the Arab 
eonipliment, ‘ Taftiddal ya khawagah!’ which is equiva¬ 
lent to, ‘ Do me the honour to enter, oh sir 1 ’ A slave 
now brought a light, and we were soon seated on the 
divan in the great room above. 

The wife of Pericles, I now perceived, was a hand¬ 
some young woman of above twenty-two, somewhat 
careworn, but with an expression of great sweetness 
and gentleness. Slie was dressed in the iiiarvellously- 
ctegaat costume of l)cr nation, and had evidently ex¬ 
hausted all tile resources of domestic coquetry, not to 
please strangers, but lier liusband. Her hair, more 
than half as long as herself, fell mingled with strings of 
gold (^oins from Iwneath a line tarboosh gaudily placed 
on the side, ‘ or liyacinthian flow over her shoulders i ’ 
her vest of red satin fitted tightly to lier shape beneath 
the richly-embroidered jacket; the shawl worn artis¬ 
tically folded round her loins ; the trousers were of 
flowered muslin; and the little naked feet shuflled about 
in $1ip])ers (unbroidered with gold. Various rich orna¬ 
ments attested the wealth or generosity of her husband. 
In manners she was at once awkwartl and easy—awk¬ 
ward when compelled to attend directly to me as a 
stranger, hut in all her other movements easy as a lady 
of high degree. 

A fine boy of five years’ old, after having kissed his 
father’s hand, and put it to his forelicad, bad returned 
to his occupation of carving frogs out of a piece of 
tuelon-rind. In order to allow the parents leisure to 
converse unrestrained, 1 assiduously smoked the pipe 
that was at once put into iny hand, and began to ebat 
with this urchin. We were soon in an. animated dispute 
on the pronunciation of the word Jialrokos, which, ac¬ 
cording to the modern heresy, is Vairukos; and the little 
man told me plainly that 1 had no aptitude for learning 
the Ilelleuic. 

When supper was ready, we all sat down at the same 
table, and ate an excellent meal, among the ingredients 
of wliich I remember a disli of rice and meat, well 
braised and spiced, and wrapped in some linen, and also 
some delicious wine from Mount Ida, slightly flavoured 
with Penngresk. The Syrian cherries were not for¬ 
gotten at the dessert; and Zoe, my fair hostess, amused 
herself by placing a couple, tlie stems of which were not 
dissevered, spectaelo-wisc, across the nose of a little babe 
that was brought in in a cradle, and gnawed its little 
fists most industriously the whole of supper-time. 

Whilst noticing all these traits of domestic life, I was 
move eagerly than ever looking forward to the expected 
confidence. Pericles had acquired a new iriterest in my 
eyes. When 1 saw him, indeed, surrounded by his 


family, exchanging gentle words with his wife, and 
rough caresses with his boy, speaking to his slaves in a 
tone of cheerful commandment, not like one accustomed 
to struggle with the hoarse voice o^tho sea, and casting 
ever and anon most genuine paternal glances towards 
the cra<}le, I began to feel a kind gf toleration for tlie 
trade that t>crmitted.thc development of so many ster¬ 
ling sentiments, and quite disposed to listen to any 
apologies that the pirate might be disposed to make for 
himself. When the cherries, therefore, were finished, 
fresh pipes furnished, and cuflec served up by the fair 
*liands of Zoe herself, previous to her retirement with 
the uhildrcn, my visage must have worn an expression 
of extreme benevolence and sympathy, fur the worthy 
Pericles seized me by the hand, and at once related to 
me his whole history. 

Tho main incidents, which would form quite a ro¬ 
mance if 1 could preserve all the vivid descriptions and 
graphic details of the narrator, wens as follow: — 
Pericles, whilst leading a precarious life in Smyrna, 
received one day a letter from an uncle establislied in 
Alexandria,'inviting him to come as an assistant, he 
being from old age no longer able to attend to all tlie 
duties of bis business. Tiie ofler was nut to bo deeiined, 
and my friend immediately took passage on board a 
vessel bound for Egypt. Contrary winds compelled it 
to seek fur refuge under the lee of a small island in the 
Archipelago, where it was suddenly boarded by a num¬ 
ber of boats, whieii ransacked it, and took the erew and 
passengers on shore. Tlie story of Haidee and .Tuan 
was repeated in some of its cireumstanues, and /oe, in 
the absence of the pirate Bartolomcw, iicr father, be¬ 
came enamoured of tlie captive Pericles. Love gave 
her ingenuity and courage, and she contrived and ef¬ 
fected the escape of all the prisoners in their own vessel. 
They returnel to Smyrna; and Zoo, who of course 
acuompanied them, became the wife of Pericles, and 
shortly afterwards they both succeeded in reaching 
Alexandria in safety. The unde received them well, 
and wlien he died, left the shop and hia stock in trade 
to his nephew. For several years tlie couple lived hap¬ 
pily together, and increased in wealth and prosperity; 
but their tranquillity was at length disturbed, about six 
months before the time of which I write by on unex¬ 
pected event. 

Pericles was one day sitting in his shop when a man 
in the costume of a sailor entered, and walking up to 
him, addressed him in a stern voice by bis name. My 
friend replied by asking bim what he wanted. 

‘ What 1 want 1 ’ cxdaimed the stranger; ‘ I want niy 
daughter.’ 

The pirate Bartolomew, after a vigilant search, had 
at length succeeded—no one ever knew how—in dis¬ 
covering who had deprived him of his Zoe, and thus 
introduced himself to Ills .alarmed son-in-law. An angry 
altercation ensued—Bartolomew insisting on seeing his 
daughter, and Pericles, fearing some sinister design, 
obstinately refusing. At length they parted; and for 
some days Pericles heard no more of him. He remained, 
however, anxious and alarmed, and never retunied to 
his house without taking extraordinary precaution to 
avoid being watched and followed. He said nothing to 
his wife, in order not needlessly to disquiet her; but 
not being able to conceal his uneasiness, attributed it to 
some disappointments in business. 

Nearly a week afterwards Bartifiomew returned, and 
again asked to see his daughter; bat the gloomy expres¬ 
sion of his countenance strengthened Pericles in liis deter¬ 
mination not to consent; and he threatened the pirate 
that, unless he retired, and left him in trancpillity, ho 
would denounce him- Pierce words upon this were ex¬ 
changed, and they came to blows. But Pericles was a 
man of powerful frame, and with as little violence as pos¬ 
sible he thrust his father-in-law into the street. Blinded 
by passion, the pirate put a whistle to his Ups, and pre¬ 
sently five or six men, dressed as saiioto, rushed into 
the shop, made a ferocious attack on Pericles, stretched 
him senseless on the ground, and began demolishing 
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everything:. Aa immenise crowd collected, but no one 
offered to Interfere until the guard arrived. Even then 
all the offender* managed to effect their escape in the 
confusion except BArtolomew, who was knocked down 
with the butt-end of a musket, and secured. He was 
condemned to the gnUeys for two years. 

‘ You wiU conceive,’ continued Pericles, ‘that for the 
sake of my wife I would rather that tt»is had not been ^ 
the case; but there was no remedy, and I lioi)cd that 
when the time had expired, Bartolomew would think it 
prudent to retire from a country where his violence had, 
subjected him to such a punishment. I could not keep 
the secret from my wife, and was not surprised to find 
that she regretted bitterly her father’s imprisonment, 
and began to devise at once means of seeing liim and 
of lightening bis position. He was quite mollified by 
tliLs circumstance, gave lier his pardon, and promised, 
when once he obtained his liberty, never more to molest 
her or me. One day she returned to tlie bouse in a 
state of great excitement, and said that on her way from 
the Arsenal she had been accosted by a man whom she 
at once recognised as her fatlier’s lieutenant lie told 
her that he was there in OKler to attempt Bartolomew’s 
escape; that he bod discovered she possessed free access 
to the prisoners; and that he expected iier to give her 
assistance. She unhesitatingly complied, and begged 
me not to blame or interfere with her. What could I 
do? I vi'aa certainly risking my ruin, but it was impos* 
Bible to prevent a daughter from contriving her father’s 
lilierty. She began, tlierefore, by carrying messages, and 
on the morning of the appearance of the brig—of which 
yon have so often spoken to mu—she managed to place 
a file, unperccived, in her father’s hand. With this he 
delivered himself, in the space of three days, of his irons; 
and on tlie morning of tiie fourth climbed over tbe w-alls 
of tho Arsenal, was received by me and his lieutenant, 
was conducted to the new port, where I had secretly pre¬ 
pared a boat, and was dismissed, as you know, in safety. 

I should now live tranquil but fur two circumstances. 
At parting, Bartulcmcw took my hand, and pressing it, 
said, “ Y'ou arc a brave, intelligent fellow, and 1 am 
glad to have you for my son-in-law. This i.s not the 
last time 1 shall require your assistance. I shall shortly 
have a proposition to make to you.” From this I infer 
that, in spite of a solemn promise made to Zoe before he 
regained his liberty, he intends to drag me, if possible, 
into a complicity in some of his piratical undertakings. 

I cxiiect every day to behold him enter my shop in 
some disguise; and whatever he may do, I cannot now 
denounce him, for I assisted in his escape. This is one 
cause of my anxiety. The other is, that a fisherman 
met me the other day and cried, “ It was this maii who 
bought of me the boat in which the pirate escaped! ” 
Ho 1 find it necitssary immediately to leave this country. 
■Do you not think it would be prudent ? If you do, what 
1 ask of you is this—to become the nominal purchaser 
of ray property, which I will makeover to you in secret, 
and depart before any one is aware of my intentions. 

I will tell you where 1 intend to go; and you can send 
me the amount of what I possess when you have dis¬ 
posed of it to a third party. I turn everything to you 
with implicit confidence. You know the Arabs say 
hUm^ tnkket/, “ the word of an Englishman ’’—^meaning 
inviolable probity. What do you say ? ’ 

It was with regret that I agreed in the prudence of 
an immediate departure, and with joy that I accepted 
this opportunity of being of service to my fciend 
Pericles. Zoo, when she returned into the apartment, 
thanked me warmly,.and gave me a iundsome tobaoco- 
j)''uch, embroidered by herself, as a token of gratitude, 
riie secret sale was effected next day, and the next this 

delightful family departed for-but I have pro- 

miwd to conceal the place of their retreat, and must not 
mentio^Yt here, altliongh there is little probability that 
Uic p^to Bartolomew will ever peruse these pages. In 
due time I fulfilled the duties 1 had undertaken, and it 
is not long since I received a letter from my friend. 
I’ericles, in which he hoped 1 shall not forget to visit 


him if ever in the course of my travels 1 hapi>en to pass 

through- The secret will escape, if 1 do not close 

this narrative at once. 

THE WAYS OF THE SQUIBIIEL. 

BY RVSTICCS. 

I KEVEB see a squirrel working his wire troad-iiiill in 
everlasting but futile efforts to escajw, but I feel iny 
^holer rise against the poor little captive’s heartless and 
witless owner. Abominating all kinds of restraint my¬ 
self, I make it an absolute law never to enthral a living 
l>cing. True that some aiiim.-vls, as well ae men, beiir_ a 
prison better than others: a dormouse, for instance, will 
roll himself in a ball, curl his tail over his neck, and doze 
away his days in stolid resignatioiij if not absolute com¬ 
fort ; liberty is lost, but tho loss is so small he hardly 
feels it. If at large, enjoying freedom to the utmost, he 
would dive into some cozy dormitory of hiS'Own making, 
roll himself in n ball, curl his tail over his neck, and doze 
just after tho same fashion. Again, a tortoise is soon 
stupidly at home in his prison ; he is too phlegmatic to 
care about the matter; give him sunshine audleav(!B,a,iid 
keep him out of the rain, and he submits to his fate with 
a very good grace; but this is nature: ho had nothing 
more than leaves, and simsliine, and shelter from tho 
wet, when he was at large, and he wanted nothing more. 
How different with the squirrel 1 There are no bounds to 
the largouees 'of his liberty, no limits to its enjoyment. 
Heartless, I say, heartless and witless is the man who Ciiu 
take pleasure in the possession of such a captive. 

I have spent hours in watching the squirrel in his 
native woods, and that is the way to study nature. How 
much more knowledge do we gain from the actions of the 
living than from the measurements of the dead ! Yoitr 
professed naturalist dotes on the skin and the bone ; I 
love tbe living being. Skin and bone are the husk, life 
the kernel. Then, a»iu, skin and bone cannot bo got 
at without killing. 1 have tried both—the killing and Uie 
observing. I look back on the killing witliout a ray of 
satisfaction, whilst the observing has added sonic of the 
most clierished treasures in memory’s storehouse. When 
1 want a losson in natural history, when 1 w.aiit to pry 
into the private life of beast, bird, fish, or insect, I lie 
in wait to watch their proceedings. My garments arc 
coloured after nature—green, gray, or brown—and I 
stand, sit, or lie perfectly still. It is a good plan to 
sprawl at full length on the ground, raising the liead only, 
and resting the chin on the hands. In this position I 
have watched birds building their nests and feeding their 
young within three yards of my face. It is inarvellous 
iiow soon animals are reconciled to tlie presence of a 
motionless object. In this position I have often watched 
tho squirrels at Busbridge, Gobham, and Esher. The.ie 
very amusing creatures seem to have a good deal of plea¬ 
sure as well as business on hand. When on the ground—as 
on the lawn before tbe house at Busbridge—they will often 
frisk and play like lambs, and seem to.take special pleasure 
in teasing the bmls. It constantly happens that a thrush 
or blacl^ird will emerge from beneath some evergreen, and 
hop into the oiion space, attracted perhaps by a worm he 
sees on the closely-shaven turf. As certainly as he docs 
so, a squirrel dashes at him, and compels him to return 
faster than he came, uttering, if a blackbird, that sharp, 
half angry, half frightened series of notes so distinctive 
of his kind, and often ending in a whistle as he gains tho 
shelter of a neighbouring laurel. In fir woods, too, 1 have 
noticed the maiKcavrcs of the squirrel on the ground: 
there the turf, anything but lawn-like, often abounds 
with long bents, last year’s flower-stalks, and also with 
loose fragments of dead grass which are blown about by 
the wind. The history of these wandering framients is 
on this wise: a moth lays its egg on the upright flower- 
Stalk of tho grass; the grub proceeding from this egg 
crawls down the stalk, and feeds on the root and crown 
of the plant, just at the surface of the ground. _ Books 
have a great relish for this grub as soon ns he is large 
■ enough and fat enough for a mouthful; and these cun¬ 
ning birds know well enough where to find him by the 
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sickly colour of the vlant he is killing; so they pluck up milk hy means of a quill, the small end of which was 
the plant, and send it adrift, and then devour the grubs, covered with wash leather. They lived but one day. 1 ! 

Well, to return to tho squirrel—I have seen him collecting knew an instance in which a squirrel was aoturily brought 
both the bents and these dried wandering fragments; the up in this way by band, and bcoarne os familiar as a eat, 
bents heiiibbles off close to the ground, Wt tho dried frag- never making any attempt to escape tr to avoid the ooiu- 
incnts want nothing but picking up. When ho has collected pany of pciwons whom it knew. 

as much as he can comfortably carry, he mounts one of The squirjel’s dietary consists of fiv*cone8, nuts, acorns, 
the pines, and takes it to the nest he is building right up beechmast, peas, beans, haws, and the bark and young 
atloji. Now tho squirrel seldom lays the foundation of shoots of trees in spring and early summer. Eir-cones 
its nest, or drey, as wo call it, but generally possesses him- are a standing dish, and where squirrels abound you will 
self of a last year’s binl’s-nest, giving the preference t(k scarcely fmd a cone that does not show the marks of their 
that of a mag]>ic, probably on accout>t of tho garniture of teeth. 1 believe the seeds alone are eaten, except in cases 
thorn with rdiich that bird is often pleased to protect her of e.xtrGmc hunger. 1 have seen the little fellows at work 
progeny. There is great animosity between the squirrel on the cones both on the trees and on the grriund, and 
and the mag])ic, and this appropriation of the magpie’s have positively ascertained that the scales are commonly 
nest by the squirrel may perhaps have something to do rejected. The squirrel will often cause the cone to fall 
with it. 8o many of my neighbours talk of squirrels by nibbling it while still hanging outlie hough, but he 
building their dreys, that 1 presume this appropriation prefers pulling it quite off, and will sit erect on his 
of an old bird’s-nest is not invariable; but 1 can s]>cak haunulies, holding the cone in his fore-feet, which lie uses 
positively to this fact in the instances I. have examined, as adroitly as hands. Comfortably settled in this posture, 
’['he nest is not always a magpie’s ; a cushat’s or a crow’s he will gnaw away at the base of the cone, allowing the 
will occasionally answer his purpose. Still, there is gene- scales to fall from his mouth, and niunching a seed, when 
rally a good deal of new material; sticks fur the out- he can get at one, with much satisfaction. In watching 
works, dried girtss, dried moss for the interior, and the such an operation a spy-glass is of gi-eat use. All the 
botuim is lined with fur combed from the belly of the other seeds they not only devour in season, hut hoard up 
female—a habit common to many rodent animals, and in vast stores in the hollow trunks of decaying trees. 
]it,'rl'eetly well known to every schoolboy who rejoices in the And what is very remarkable, those stores are not the 
poBsossion of tame rabbits. The general figure of the work of an individual or a family, but when a tree is 
drey is oval, after the fashion of a long-pod’s nest, but found with a convenient cavity, more than one pair or 
wftl. out the symmetry of that beautiful structure ; the one family of s<]uirrcls will use it ns a storehouse, 
domed to;) and cup-shaped bottom are tolerably compact, Thu bud and hark-feediug, it must be acknowledged, is 
but all round the middle tho fabric scorns loosely put to- very luischicvous, and the injury done is very great, espe- 
getlier, and the squirrels pass in and out at various parts, ciafly in young plantations where squirrels are abundant; 
and in rough weather they always close the hole behind and here 1 cannothclp adverting to my favourite crotchet— 
them. that nature, left to herself, provides her own remedy . The 

tJur country people thoroughly believe that squirrels forests in which squirrels most abound arc inhabited also 
arc paired for life; but this is n point very difficult to settle, hy martens at d sables, both of them pretty animals. 
Sui'U a faith is rather shaken in my own individual The marten is especially like a squirrel—the same colour, 
iiiBtiince by the exciting love-chuse T have so often wit- and with a busby tall: like the squirrel, it lives in trees, 
nessed in the spring. 1 have known this chase continue runs along their boughs, and hides in their hollow stems, 
fur hours, anil very beautiful it is. Tho lover will pursue Tts favourite food is the squirrel, and it lldlows him in all 
tbe object of his choice to the very sumiuit of the highest his wanderings, hunts him even into his drey, and, how- 
larch : the female ascends the trunk spirally, coyly keep- ever skilfully ho may hide tlie entrance, it will find a way 
iiig out of sight of iicr svvain : then she'will descend, leap- in, and worry him and his little ones. Hut man steps in, 
iiig from bough to bough, till at last she runs along a and, by every device w ithin his reach, traps and slays both 
slemler, drooping branch to the end, and boldly throw's inartou and sable—in some countries certainly for llieir 
herself off', spreading out legs and tail to the utmost—the fur, but in England, where the marten only is known, 
lirancli, which had yielded sligthtly beneath her feet, in- because it is vctinin. Hawks also are natural enemies of 
staiitly recovering its position as she falls like a fioatiiig the squirrel, and would hold him completely in check 
leaf—and alights unscathed and uiiscared some twenty were they not exterminated whenever it is possible. On 
feet below amid tho leafy spray of a neighbouring tree, some estates in our neighbourhood, the keepers class the 
Away slie scampers, as if for life ; gains the trunk, and squirrels themselves among the vermin ; declare tbey suck 
climbs it as before. Her lover follows with untiring eggs, kill young )>hcasant3, and do a world of like mis- 
energy, takes the samcleaps, and makes the same ascents, deeds; and so the jioor squirrels share the same lute as 
Sometimes the fugitive pauses, hiddevi mayhap by the stoats and weasels, windhovers and owls, and us their own 
huge trunk, or amid the tender green leaves of some mortal, but now rare enemies—the tuarleiis : all are ver- 
palviavchal beech. Her lover pauses, too, in an attitude min. 

of i>rofontid attention, listening and watching to catch the Having recorded the only fault that is justly charge- 
sliglitesl rustle or inovcmciit.^ Again she moves, again able to the squirrel, I must, by wajr of balancing the 
his bright eye detects her, again the chase goes on. All account, pliM!e.to his credit an old saying, in which, how- 
this seems a little out of joint with the prosy man-and- ever, I confess I have hut slender faith. The wise saw in 
wifo kind of life these little creatures have the credit of question informs us that our oak forests owe their exist- 
Icading; but I leave the matter entirely in the hands of cnee to the squirrel. It is supposed by those who advu- 
tbe learned. , . , cate this pleasant hypothesis, that at the fall of the 

Of course it is next to impossible to peep into a drey leaf Mr Skug finds a great many more acorns than suffice, 
when the little baby squirrels first come to town; but I for present eating; so, whenever ho has filled ids holly to 
once had the extraordinary good fortune to get hold of perfect satisfaction, ho buries all the acorns that he finds, 
three young squirrels on the very day they were bom. one at a tinve, in little holes iii the earth, which he digs 
The mother was caught and caged only a week before, for this especial purpose; he scampers oil’, straightway 
and the little ones uiight bo said to have been borp on forgetting where he had earthed his treasure, which of 
the tread-wheel. They were mere squabs, and their tails course taxes root, and in due time becomes a tree. 1 will 
BO short, that no one could suppose them destined to be- just state the objections to this as they occur to roc. In. 
come Bucli ornamental bushes as they certainly are when tho first place, we do positively find the hoards of the 
the wearer has arrived at years of discretion." 1 tried to squirrel placed high and diy in the very best places for 
rear these little creatures, but did not succeed. The such hoanls—the hollows of trees; therefore we have no 
mother neglected them from the first, and had slie been reason for any hypothesis as to the whfMceabouts of a | 
left alone, would soon have killed them by the perpetual squirrel’s granary. In the second place, thd same instinct 
rotation of her wiry prison. I took them away from her, whicli leads any animal where to hide teaches it where 
made a fianncl nest for them, and fed them with wann to find. In the third place, squirrels are never caught iii 
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the act of soratcluiig the earth, although they are often 
seen turning up leaves in search of acorns that hare 
dropped i^ruin the trees. With these hints 1 leave the 
mutter, being perfectly willing so pretty an animal 
should have the credit of doing good. „ 

A few words on the old pastime of squirrel hunting: 
about the time of t^e Baster holidays, when there are no 
leaves on the trees, a party of men and boys will sallv 
forth on a squirrel hunt. They arm themselves with 
short sticks, loaded with lead at one end ; and with no 
other assistance than these sticks, or holts, as they call 
them, it rabble of mongrel curs, a cow’s-horn, and their 
own voices, they will briim home from a doseii to a score of 
squirrels. When at school in Gloucestershire, I was an eye¬ 
witness to one of these hunts, but do not wish ever to wit¬ 
ness another. The squirrel was first viewed on the ground; 
he scampered to a giganticibeech, and sprang up the hole; 
at the height of three yards he paused a moment, holding 
on by the smooth bark of the beech with as much ease 
as if it had been the most rugged maple; his head was 
turned aside, and his full bright eye took cognisance of his 
enemies; he held something in his mouth—I. think a 
beechm.'uit. The wind slightly moved his now pendent 
tail, otherwise he was motionless, terrified doubtless by 
the wild whoops, shrill whistles, and dismal horn-blasts 
that announced the discovery of the first victim of a long 
Baster hlonday’s stiort. A doiMiii of the squirrel bolls 
whistled through the air; but he was off aud away—up, 
up he mounted, now lost, now seen. At last be halted 
again, in a fork of the huge boughs, far, far up. Here ho 
was safe, although more than one eye had detected his 
whereahonts : the bolts flew in vain, the horn sounded in 
vain, whistUng and whooping produced no eficct. A 
council was held, and one of the hunters agreed to climb 
the tree—a tivsk of some difiiculty us well us danger. 
This device succeeded. The squirrel was again started; 
away he went from bough to bough, from tree to tree, the 
motley herd following in his wake with shouts, and jest, 
and whoop. At last a holt, by chance or skill, struck him 
in full cai'ccr, and the poor beast, but lately so full of 
life, fell to the ground. It might fhirly be supposed that 
sport of this kind would move the wrath of the keepers, 
on account of disturbing the game ; but it is quite the fc- 
versc. That valuable section of society looks on all kill¬ 
ing of vermin as praiseworthy, and therefore assists rather 
than discourages the nsscinhliiig of our ragamuffins for 
tins cruel sport. 1 have called this an ‘ old pastime ;’ 
and correctly so, for this branch of the ‘ noble art of 
venoric’ is of very ancient date. The following extract 
from ‘ Gesner’s Historic of Foure-footed Ileastsi’ edited 
by BJward Topscll, and publislied in London in 1607, 
is quite to the point, the only difierence being that the 
crossbows are now discontinued:— 

‘ For when they are hunted, men must goe to it with mul¬ 
titude, for many men cannot take one with bowesand holts, 
with dogges, and except they start and rouse them in little 
andsmal slender woods, such as a man may shake with his 
hands, they arc seldorne taken, Bowes ai-e requisite to 
remove them when they rest in the twistes qf trees, for 
they will not be much terrified with al the hollowing, 
except now and then they bee struck by one meanes or 
other, Wei do they know what harbour a high oake is 
vuto them, and how secure they can lodge therein from 
men and dogges ; therefore seeing it were too troblesomo 
to climbe eueric tree, they must supply that busincsse or 
labor with bowes and bolts, that when the squirrel resteth, 
presently shoe may feele the blow of a cunning archer; he 
ncede not feare doing her much hanne except he hit her 
on the head, for bv reason of a strong backo-boue and , 
fleshy parts, she will abide as great a stroake asa dogge; 
yea, I have scene one removed from a bough with a shot' 
to the ground. If they be driven to the ground from the 
trees to creepe into hedges, it is a token of their weari- 
nessc ; for such is the stately mind of this little beast^ that 
while her linibes and Strength lasteth, shee tarrieth and 
saueth herself in the toppes of tal trees, then being dia- 
cended, shee falleth into the mouth of euery curre, and 
tliis irihe vse of dogges in their hunting. They sleep a 
great part of the winter, like the Alpine mouse, and very 


soundely,for I have seeno when no noise of hunters could 
awako thorn with al their cries, beating their nests on tlie 
outside, and shooting bolts and arrowes thorough it, vntil 
it were pulled assunder, wherein many times they are 
found killed before they be awaked.' 

The concluding paragraph records a faith in the torpi¬ 
dity of the squirrel which, from the time of Aristotle, lias 
never been disturbed. It is therefore both of venerable 
antiquity and of universal acceptation. Now I am sorely 
perplexed whether to give you an account of this torjndity 
Mil the authority of authors, or to skip it altogether, or to 
attack it tooth and nail. I will take a middle course, 
and recite under the fasliion of queries a few doubts that 
have ooeiirred to mo. We commonly see squirrels every 
month in the year—on the shortest day equally with the 
longest; when, therefore, does torpidity begin, and when 
does it end 1 Again, the hoarding of provender; that fact 
is potent : what is tbo object'!—is it devoured during 
torpidity 1 Are not these hoards rather an evidence that 
during the winter the squirrels arc not only awake, hut 
hungry I Again, squirrels migrate in this island; we sec 
it in a small degree, and rather as an exception than a 
rule; but on the continents of Eurojio and America it is 
the rule. Vast multitudes move southwards at the ap¬ 
proach of winter, northwards at the approacli of summer : 
this is perfectly notorious : why should not squirrels be¬ 
come torpid in New York and Massachusetts'(—why shouhl 
they enter Florida before assuming torpidity !—why 
should the squirrels of Russia pass the RaJken before they 
doze ! I believe a squirrel may sleep more soundly o#a 
cold frosty night than a house-dog stretched before a 
comfortable fire, hut 1 have yet to learn the exact point 
where sleep ends and toiqiidity begins. Tf torpidity inean.s 
a sleep enduring for weeks, or even days, 1 still doubt 
whether there is positive evidence of it among our 
squirrels. 

There is another point in the squirrel’s history which 
rests on no lighter autliority than that of the grave Olaus 
Magnus, and with Tojiseli’a version of which you nmsi lie 
satisfied, as I have not tho original at haiul. Having 
already been so rash as to question the slee]>iiig jiowcrs of 
the squirrel, I will not commit to pnper my sccpticisiii a.s 
to his knowledge of navigation, hut give the jiassago in 
all its beautiful simplicity, as a note couclusory to my 
little essay on the Ways .of the Squirrel 

‘ The admirable witte of this be.osl ajqieareth in her 
swimming or passing ouer the waters; for when hunger, 
or some conuenient prey of meat constraincth her to passe 
ouer a riuer, shoe seeketh out some rinde or smal barke 
of a tree which she settelh vppon the water, and then 
goeth into it, and holdetb vppe her taile like a saile, 
letteth the windc driuc her to the other side.’ 


CIVILISATION IN THE I’ACIFIC.* 

Fkw phenomena in the history of civilisation arc more 
remarkable than the retrograde movement in power 
and influence of those societies which our early navi¬ 
gators found established in the I’aciflc. By the state 
of things which presented itself, the imagination was 
thrown back to the infancy of the world. In every 
island you discovered chiefs of large resources and 
authority; a vigorous, numerous, and tliriving popula¬ 
tion ; atid a system of ideas which in its development 
seemed calculated to lead to extraordinary results. 
Their intercourse and traffic were very considerable; 
tlieir canoes and pralius performed long voyages ; they 
were accustomed to the ocean; and though inc.apuble 
of always struggling witli it succc.ssfully wlien vexed 
by steinns, they would appear, upon the whole, to have 
Men fbrtuimte in their enterprises, and to have multi¬ 
plied steadily their experience and their wealth. 

As soon, however, as our civilisation was brought in 
contact with theirs, the latter began to dwindle aw'ay. 
Left to itself, it might, through innumerable vicissitudes, 


# Four Ynsrs in tho Pacific in U. M. .“i. CollIiiKwnoif, from 11(44 
to IS4«. By Lieut, the Hon. FroC. Wali'Olc, Boyal Navy. * veis. 
Uentlcy. 11(49. 
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have become at length flourishing, availed itself of 
those inexhaustible resources which nature in those 
fortunate climates supplies, and overcoming one by one 
the obstacles thrown in its way by barbarism and igno¬ 
rance, have proved in most respects equal to our own. 
At least there is nothing unphilusophical in this view of 
tlie subject Rut when societies in an advanced stage of 
reflnement are precipitated by circumstances upon infant 
communities, they almost invariably overlay and sUfle 
them. We lieliuld everywhere in those young societies 
symptoms of premature decay. The chiefs have become 
powerless; the people indolent and un warlike, or rather, 
we should perhaps say, wanting in that devotion to the 
public welfare which induces men to hazard everytliing 
for tlieir country. With our dogmas and some tinctuMi^ 
of our manners, they have not acquired our industry 
or our energy. On the contrary, listiessness haa in 
too many eases taken the place of vigorous application; 
l>ccaiisc a miscliievous contentment has superseded that 
wh(>l(!sume craving after the possession of novelties, 
whi(!h may lie regarded as the greatest of all incentives 
to (uvilisation. 

Much the same appearances present themselves on 
the great continent which bounds the Pacific towards 
tlie east; for there the social and political systems of 
the Incas have been utterly extirpated, to make room 
for others which have not yet been able completely to 
take root. We consequently everywhere beliold new 
social practices and manners timidly growing, and 
dilfiising tlieir feeble growth slowly amid the ruins of 
a former eivilisatiun. All that is new is fitful, fluc- 
timtiiig, indicative of a liiglily-ira)>crfect faith in the 
destinies of humanity. A practical Epicureanism per¬ 
vades the entire mass of society. Eager fur present 
enjoyment, intent on economising the passing hour, 
softened and rendered efl’eminate by the climate, and 
hctr.'iyed into a fatal security by the absence of any 
great apprclicnsiuns on their immediate frontiers, men 
live perpetually from hand to mouth, without assi¬ 
duously cultivating tho arts citlier of peai;e or war; 
without devoting their leisure to literature or science; 
in one word, withput experiencing any desire to dis¬ 
tinguish tliemselves liy the pursuits of an honourable 
ambition. 

To foretell bow and when this state of things is to 
merge into another, and, wo may hope, a better, wo 
confess to be Vieyond our power. But we may in gene¬ 
ral terms observe, tliat whenever the necessity for self- 
defence shall become urgent, and when tho increasing 
population shall demand a rigid application of the laws 
of civil society, tlic states of Soutli America will be 
compidled to make a forward movement. At present, 
the native exertion appears to be wanting— 

* Tu bo content’s tlieir natural desire.' 

And pride, the invariable accompaniment of ignorance 
and sloth, induces them to look with sometliing like 
aversion on tlie casual representatives of superior races 
found among them, whose habitual sobriety and in¬ 
dustry niiglit otherwise act upon them with tho bene¬ 
ficial force of example. 

Of the truths wo have been just stating, numerous 
illustrations will be found in the narrative of Lieutenant 
Walpole’s voyage, which, though deformed by incessant 
attempts at wit and smartness, contains much useful 
iiiforiiiation. The author devotes much space to a 
tracing of the progress of decline under the Spanish 
rule, and the troubles whicli have since repressed the 
genius of the country. He gives many curious traits 
of the republic of Cliili. Its arts and industry he de- 
scril)c.s as almost extinguished, and its trade of the 
rudest kind. Tho commerce carried on in tlie interior of 
Ibe country is thus described:—’ At the fall of the year 
the Buenos Ayres merchants flock into the town with 
immense trains of mules ; these are of a snndlcr breed 
than the mules of Chili, but provided at Buenos Ayres 
at a much lower rate than they could be here. The 
mcruhants purchase their goods, and return by tho 


mountain passes, some extending their trade even to 
I Buenos Ayres itself, but generally spreading about 
among the vast regions between the Andes and the 
coast of tlie Atlantic. They pay a small export duty 
on leaving tho Chilian frontier, and^ivc a receipt on 
entering the Argentine Republic, on which a certain 
duty may be charged when the exigencies of the govern¬ 
ment require it. Sometimes they wait, holding back for 
the market to fall, and are thus so late on their return, 
that the storms of winter overtake them in the passes 
| 0 f the Andes. When this occurs, they bury their mer¬ 
chandise in tlie snow; and leaving theirlieasts to escape 
htw they can (for to wait the tardy operation of driving 
such numbers of animals, proverbial for obstinacy, would 
be death}, they press on; and returning with the first 
break-up of the frost, find their goods undamaged, and 
bear them away to their destination. Borne of tlie mer¬ 
chants whose acquaintance I made in April, not having 
quite completed their bargains, spoke confidently as 
expecting such a disaster. They said the gain was 
worth the risk, and that the expense of keeping the 
mules through the winter months would be greater 
than the total loss of them. They travel across the 
I’ampas in largo nunilxirs or in small parties—tho for¬ 
mer to overawe, the latter to escafie the notice of, the 
I’ampas Indians, the most cruel and unsparing of 
savages.’ 

Cf course the ideas of the people are at the same 
level with their condition. No conception have they 
of the science of politics, of the art of ruling men so as 
tu promote their happiness, of the engendering and dif- 
fusiuii of wholesome opinions, of the elevation of the 
masses, or indeed of the enlightening of those by whose 
efi'orts and example tlie masses can alone be elevated. 
Whatever influence is possessed by the cliurch, is 
exerted to preserve the slight and doubtful foundations 
of her dumiiiion^. All fervour and enthusiasm are fled. 
A few pageants, a few gorgeous ceremonies, keep alive 
the melancholy reminiscences of former days. Trivial 
superstitions, sometimes amalgamated with those of the 
Indians, sometimes fabricated with the materials sup¬ 
plied by Catholicism, fill the minds of the rur.al inhahi- 
tanta, while the populations of tho city verge towards 
a rude materialism. In the country, among rich and 
poor, all the trutlis current are inculcated by legends 
and traditions. We subjoin a si>ecimuii related by a 
guide, who of course religiously Viclieved every syllable 
of it:—‘ In former times,’ he said, ' three men were tra¬ 
versing the mountains; and evening coming on, they 
lighted a fire, and sat round it. It was a nasty, dark 
niglit. “ Well,” said one of the men, “ I don’t care for 
the leones ” (pumii)—the Chilians always call tlicin by 
the name of the nobler beast, though they are infinitely 
inferior in size, courage, and strength, being only about 
the size of a large inastifi', and of much tlie same colour, 
standing perhaps somewhat lower on the legs—“ 1 don’t 
care for the leones for I have a sword." “ Nor 1,” said 
the second “ for I have a lance.” “ Nor I,” said the 
third “ for I have niy good faith.” Now a lion was 
listening all this time. " Ah,” says he to himself ns 
the first s{>oke, “I don’t fear yoiix sword.. IfT sprhig 
quickly, it will be of no use to you. Nor your lance ” 
(ns the second spoke): " 1 am active, and can avoid it: 
so, as I am hungry, hero goes;” and he crept forward. 
But when the third spoke, he paused. *’ The sword 
and lance I know, and do not fear; but this good faith, 
what is it t It may kill or wound me. I wilt wait and 
see it.” So he trotted oflT, resolved to discover what 
this weapon was. Presently he met an old woman. 
“ Good,” said he; “ here is my chance: first I will find 
out from her, and then I’ll eat her. She will be^tquglj 
perhaps, but wy teeth are good, and my nppelite very 
keen.” So he aooosted her, saying, " Good mother, last 
night 1 sat listening to three men. One said 1^ had a 
lance to defend himself witli, another a sword, but the 
third said he had his good faitli. TeU^Hie, mamita, 
what is this good faith?” She with great pmenee of 
mind said, “ My poor dear, you ran k great risk indeed. 
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It is a now weapon just introduced, of so fatal a sort him through all his wanderings. They had charge of 
that only to wish ill to one who has it occasions a two baggage-horses.. The rest, many of them blacker 
lingering death. Here, take this, iny child "—offering a than the Indians, rode two and two, the rifle held by 
loaf—“ and thank your stars you did not attack him or one hand across the pommel of tlie saddle. Thirty-nine 
intend evil to moV’ The lion, never thinking that a of them are his regular men, the rest are loafers, picked 
poor old woman would gull him, ate Ms loaf, and up lately. His original men are principally backwoods- 
8<!iimpered back to his family. From that day to this men from the state of Tennessee and tlie banks of the 
the lion has never preyed on human beings: he fears upper waters of the Missouri. He has one or two with 
the good faith. Such, senor, are the miracles the blessed him who enjoy Mgh reputations in the prairies. Kit 
Virgin performs for tis her bumble servants who dwell > Carsons is as well known there as the Duke is in Europe, 
in the wilds.’ • < The dress of these men was principally a long loose 

Throughout South America, as well as in every othgr coat of deerskin tied with thongs in front, trousers of 
country where o heterogeneous population has been the same, of their own manufacture; wliich, wlien wet 
promiscuottsly huddled togetiicr from the four winds, Jhrough, they take off scrape well inside witli a knife, 
the love of gambling is among the most prominent and put on ns soon as dry. The saddles were of various 
vices. Wandering creates an appetite for excitement, fashions; though these, and a large drove of liorses and 
He who has been lung accustomed to see new things a brass Held-gun, were things they had picked up about 
every day, soon becomes satiated with novelty itself, California. Tlie rest of tlie gang were a rough set; 
and requires something still more exciting than the and perhaps their prlvato, public, and moral cimr.acters 
prospect of new lands and seas to gratify bis craving had better not be too closely examined. Tliey are 
appetite. He naturally, therefore, resorts to gambling, allowed no liquor—tea and sugar only. This no doubt 
tiiu lust resource of minds naturally unintellectual, or has much to do witli their good conduct; and tiie dis- 
exhausted by the indulgence of the passions. Extreme cipline is very strict. They were niarelied up to an 
c.xcitement, lung continued, dulls the moral sense, and open spaco on the hills near the town, under sonic large 
obliter.itcs all the flue distinctious between good and firs, and there took up their quarters in messes of six 
evil. This ind<«d ie^|h^^se with all absorbing passions, or seven in the open air. 'Tlie Indians lay beside tlieir 
wliicli hurry ns on tbwaMs an object much too impe- leader. One man—a doctor, six feet six high—was an 
tuously to allow us to reflect by the way. Mr Walpole odd-looking fellow. May I never come under Ids 


obliter.itcs all the flue distinctious between good and 
evil. This ind<«d iU;.th^^se with all absorbing passions, 

which hurry ns on’tbwaMs an object much too impe- _ _^ _,_ „ 

tuously to allow us to reflect by the way. Mr Walpole odd-looking fellow. May I never come under Ids 
fell in with an individual of this description at Callao, hands t ’ 

Visiting an ancient and neglected estate of the viceroy, Of tlie various islands of the Pacific visited by tlie 
where there was a chapel and a burial-ground, he ob- CoUingwood, we have little room to speak. Hut 
served a man cuter, and proceed into the cemetery. It wliercver we land, whether in the Society, or Navi- 
wus a Frenchman, well known at Callao as a gambler, gators’, or the Sandwich Islands, tlic same proofs of 
who led others into play, and consequent ruin, whose rapid degeneracy meet us on all sides. At Tahiti the 
transactions were equivocal, whose conduct was loose, French are greatly accelerating tlic process which tiu; 
and'whose conversation was not a little atbeisticaL missionaries, with all their kind and benevolent inten- 
Anxious to know the object that could h.ave attracted tions, were not able to arrest. Proofs of native vigour of 
such a character to this place, sacred to religion and the character are occasionally met with, but, as a rule, the 
dead. Lieutenant Widpole followed him at a distance, population has become languid, unenterprising, and 
He passed into the cemetery, proceeded to a little grave prone to effeminacy. Even the opinions imiiorted from 
evidently much cared for; and kneeling down by the Europe, which have liere been found to amalgamate so 
small headstone, first took some flowers from his bosom readily with industry, courage, vigour, and the .spirit of 
to scatter over it, and then bent himself in prayer. Our independence, would there appear to have contributed 
author left liim so engaged, and the incident appears to to extinguish the little patriotism that was left. Tlio 
have impressed itself strongly on his mind. This was same causes have produced the same efl'ect among the 
perhaps tlie last link between that man and the deeper inhabitants of the Navigators’ Islands, once among the 
and truer feelings of our nature. In all other places boldest and most enterprising of the whole Polynesian 


and situations he was a gambler, and behaved as such. 


ties of the heart. 


all English, we must not question; as cavalry, the; 
would probably have been singMarly destructive to eac) 


petulantly on, and met a noisy fate down the fall; 
while the other, of a milder nature, ran along a channel 


other. Their leader, however, was a fine fellow, and of sand, and fell in one heavy stream a depth of about 
one of the best rifle-shots in the States. Fremont’s twenty-five feet, joining the rough waters below. A 
party naturally excited curiosity. Here were true trap- Utile turmoil succeeded the junction; then they flowed 
pore, the class that produced the heroes of Fenimore quietly on Uke brothers, arm in arm, tiU they fell again, 
CoiqidPs best works. Thcte men had passed years in and soon were lost in the salt waters of the ocean, 
the wilds, living on their own resources. They w’ero a > The great deUght of the natives is to go down this 
curious set. A vast cloud of dust appeared first, and faJl. They sit iu the channel I have described; they 
thence, in long file, emerged tMs wildest Wfld party; utter a shout, a scream of joy, join the hands gracc- 
Fremont rude ahead—a spare, active-looking man, with fiilly on the head, and, one after another, the girls 
Buchan cyel He was dressed in a blouse and leggings, descend, emerging like sea-nymphs from the eddies 
andwote a fult-bat. After him came fierce D^warc below. The figure, as it gleams for an instant in the 
Indians, who wore Ms body-guard, and have been with body of the water, appears to those standing below quite 


Again, in the Sandwich Islands, tlic intrepidity 


hut here he .seemed once more to give way to tlie chari- and scorn of death which once led to great actions, now 


only enable the natives to perform tricks wliicli asto- 


\Ve now transport ourselves at once to California, nish civilised visitors ; while astonishing visitors render 
omitting all notice of the author’s intermediate visits themselves mure degraded and corrupt. In itself, 
to various islands of the Pacific. Too much has already however, the display of fearlessness, made for tlic most 
been written of this golden region for us to think of part by young women, in plunging from the tops of 
enlarging upon it here; hut our readers will not per- precipices, and committing tlicmsclves to tlic waters of 
haps be displeased to be introduced to a specimen of a cataract, cannot fail to excite our admiration :—‘ It 
tluat rough militia with wMch the United States under- needed not the feats done there to make the River 
take to keep in order their outlying territories. Wluie of Destruction worth looking at. The river ran for 
at Monterey, Mr Walpole came in contact with this some hundred yards or so in rapids over rocks and 
strange legion:—‘ During our stay. Captain Fremont stones—the banks, crags, and precipiw; 200 feet liigh, 
and his party arrived, preceded by another troop of whose rudeness was softened and refined by tendrils 
American horse. It was a party of seamen mounted, and creepers, that hung down to the foaming water, 
who were used to scout tlie country to keep off ma- wMch ill-naturedly jerked them as it rushed by. A 
rauders. Their efficiency as sailors, they being nearly huge rock divided the stream, one lialf of w-hich dashed 
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perfect ; and Uie gay shout and laughing taunt to follow 
has led to the death of many; for tliere is sonie secret 
current that not only drowns, but carries away tlie body 
too. The feat was attempted by three of our men, but 
none, 1 think, did it twice. 

‘ The descent of the lower fall is a lesser feat, and the 
sensation of going down it headforemost delightful. 
Even that, however, is often fatal; and during our stay 
there a man was lost merely through Jmaking a false 
step from the bank. The surprising agfility of the women 
esj)ecially baffles description. One will sit by your side 
Oil tlic high bank, and remain so till you throw a stone 
into the water with all your force, then down she jumps, 
Btr.aight as an arrow, her feet crossed one over the other, 
and emerges with a laugli, holding up the stone. On 
lir.st attempting to rise to the surface after going down 
the fall, tlio water seems, from the force of the current, 
to bo matted overliead; and it is only by striking out 
into tlie eddy that you can rise: this the girls manage 
to perfection. They kick out their feet both together, 
and replaiting their hair with their hands, they float 
about with a grace that is beautiful to see. There the 
water i.s clear and blue, but cold, frosty, half-thawed. 
As lazily one watched the stream, down dropped from 
the ledges overliead, and cut the bright water, wliat 
soon appeared a man or woman. These ledges are fifty 
or eiglity feet higli; yet none seemed to regard it as a 
feat; and a merry laugh told you it was to surprise the 
European.’ 

It would bo rash to conclude, from the indications of 
di e.ay wc leave pointed out, that native society must 
speedily come to au end in the islands of the Paciflo, 
I’robably the European element may there at least 
mingle surely tliough slowly with the indigenous races, 
and lead to an intellectual and moral development of 
which we know of few examples elsewlicre. In its pre¬ 
sent aspect no population in the world is more extraor¬ 
dinary. 'I'hc I'acilii! seems to be tlie great point of con- 
lluMK’O at which all the families of mankind anial- 
ganiate, for there we And lied Indians from North 
Aiiicricji, Yankees from the New England States, 
Spaniards and h.alf-castes from every region south of 
JIcxicD, Englislimeii, Gormans, Frenchmen, New Zea¬ 
landers, Chinese, natives of Japan, Malays, Papuans, 
and Arabs. Sometimes you discover hints of singular 
adventures, notices of which remain on record; as, for 
example, where an anchor, and a skeleton with shoes on 
its feet, were met with on the summit of a mountaiu- 
oiis isle: who deposited them there no one can tell. 
Mr Walpole apparently made no inquiries, though lie 
states that the shoes were immediately applied to their 
proper use hy one of the sailors. From the make of 
tluise, it might perhaps have been possible to ascertain 
the coiintiy of the deceased, towards which the con¬ 
struction of the anchor might likewise have assisted. 
Blit hero tlie author's speculative spirit deserts him, 
and he dues not so much as indulge in a suggestion. 

In one of the islands he encountered a North Ameri¬ 
can chief, who described himself as the last of his nation. 
Having lied, as he related, before the white men, he got 
on board some vessel bound for the Pacific, whore he 
had wandered for many years, passing from island to 
island in the character of a minstrel, playing on a 
strange instrument, and relating tales of his fatiierland. 
When old, he married a native woman, but as he had no 
children, his race would become extinct with him. Our 
readers will probably remember the story told by 
I.edyard of a sailor who escaped from Captain Cook's 
crew, allured to desertion by the beauty of a native 
girl; how he retired with her to the woods of the in¬ 
terior; and liow he was pursued and captured in his 
retreat by the old navigator, who, thougk not with¬ 
out sympathy for the young man, was afraid, if he ex¬ 
hibited leniency in his case, that not a sailor would be 
left to navigate the ships. From that day to this, how¬ 
ever, deserters have been numerous, so tliat in almost 
every island their families or descendants may be found. 
Thus is a force infused into the native character that 


will probably enable it at some future day to take rank 
with civilised nations. Otherwise, as our dominions 
spread, it is evident, however melancholy may be the 
prospect, that they must become ei^inot, and leave 
their laK^ds to be possessed by others. 

MRS WRIGHT’S CONYERSATIORfe WITH HER 
IRISH ACQUAINTANCE. 

A ]>AA1VlKO-IWOai IM A COUMTAY'HOXtSfi. 

* jlf>« Lalor. I A5i so sorry for yon, my dear kind 
friAid. Your pretty boy! The fine, gay, good-natured 
child that every one iu the couutry takes delight in! 
Is he re.ally going to leave you f 

Mrs Wright, lie is indeed, poor little fellow’, and very 
shortly. 

MrsLahr. Now what in the world makes Mr Wright 
that he can never he easy till he gets shut of all ids 
children ? Why, he never leaves one with you! First 
one, and then another, till tliere wont be e’er a son at 
all about the house to do a hand's turn for you. 

3frs Wright. That is just tlie loss of having only boys. 
My five dear sons must each in turn leave their happy 
home to enter on the battle of life, and I assure you I 
do feel the having to part with Hiem very acutely. 

Mrs Zalor. I wouldn’t do it. I wouldn’t give in to 
any such things. It's a cruelty, Mrs Wright. And if 
Mr Lalor were to propose to me to part any of the 
children. I’d stand out against it to tlie last. 

31rs Wright. But what should we do with them all at 
home? 

3/r.s Lahr. Do ? What do you w’aiit to do with tiieni, 
but to have them about you, and to see them, and to 
keep them with you, and to be all happy together ? 

Jl/is Wright. We shall not live for ever, and we must 
prepare our chiiiren for a future without us: think of 
what is for their ultimate good, and not merely indulge 
our own selfish affection. When we are gone, what 
would become of a house full of young men, poor mid 
idle as they would then he ? 

Mrs Lalor. Sure Mr Wright must leave them an in¬ 
dependence ? 

Mrs WrigU. He will not. Not what tlicy would call 
an independence. He will leave them something—a 
help-—but not a fortune. 

Mrs Lalor. Now, begging both your pardons, my dear 
friend, there’s the mistake you’ve made—rearing those 
boys above themselves, I may say. You’ll excuse me,* 
only ns we’re on the subject, I’ll just say out what Mr 
Lalor and me often say to one another—that you made 
gentlciheii of your sons. 

31rs Wright. I am sure I hope we did. 

Mrs haiw. You did. The best of schools, a private 
tutor to read them through college, jaunts in the sum¬ 
mer-time, foreign travel, trips to Dublin to see siglits, 
a fine library cnilocted, and frequent company. You 
know, my dear Mrs Wright, when there was not for¬ 
tunes apiece for them, and the money wasted tliis way, 
young men with such notions will have a hard card to 
play with the world. 

Mrs Wright. I hope not: we believed we were pre¬ 
paring them for the world by thus introducing them to 
it—filling their minds with what will hereafter be useful 
to them, and raising their ideas as much as possible be¬ 
yond mere animal gratifications. We tbouglit it wiser 
to do this than to leave them larger fortunes. 

Mrs Lalor. Now, Mr Lalor and me, we gave our 
children a good school-education certainly ; hut see bow 
we lived-—scarce ever a creature withjn our doors, no 
fine servants, no extravagance of any kind, no jaunting 
here and there, only just laying up for those children ; 
and very comfortably circumstanced their father wifi 
leave them. > 

Mrs TFWgM. Doing what? 

Aft'S Lalor. Just all fiving in happipeM togetliM. 
Ours is a most attached family, Mrs Wfight. They 
delight in one another, and have no desire in the world, 
anj'of them, to go a ^t’s length from their home. 
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Mr» Wriyhi. That may bc very well just new. But 
by aud by how will it do ? Sons’ wives, and daughters’ 
Imsbaiids—are they all to go on living under the one 
roof? 

^fra Lalor. Indeed we must expect the girls t« marry 
some day i but in the neighbourhood I hope. They’ll 
have enough, thank God, to entitle them to the best of 
matches. And the boys, after a time of course, must be 
doing something. We’ve good friends, and there’s little 
places will be casting up among all those new commis* 
sions that the country is provided with, which might hfc 
had with Mr Lalor’s interest and votes in three counties, 
and that would keep them near us, and be a comfortable 
settlement. That’s what we’re looking to. And wouldn’t 
it. now, be better for you to strive and do something of 
that sort at home for your boys, better tiian to send 
them all off this way, perhaps never to see them again ? 
It is a duty for people to be on the look-out for their 
families, and not let those strangers get all the good 
things going. You have friends in high quarters that 
would push your eons on for you. 

Mn Wriffhi. Perhaps so, and perhaps not. But I 
don’t think my sons would be content to bo pushed on 
by friends, 

Mrs Lalor. Oh, tliat indeed! 

Mrs Wright. Nor should we like them to accept tliese 
little, lialf-idle situations. We prefer them to pursue 
their professions; and if they succeed in the different 
lines they have made choice of, it is very probable they 
may And friends of tlieir own making who will then 
assist tl)cm fur their own sake. 

Mrs Lalor. You’re a queer woman, and Mr Wright’s 
a queer man, and I suppose you’ve reared your boys in 
your own ways. Other people are too glad to catch at 
the iielp of a friend in tliese dull days. Professions 
require such an expense to educate for them, and take 
such a lengtit of time before a guinea can be earned in 
return; and then there’s fees, and one thing or an¬ 
other, and but a bad chance of success after all maybe: 
it’s almost impossible to make out what to do with a 
young man, if one was ever so desirous to send tiim 
out upon the world, every sort of business is so over- 
stoftked. 

Mrs Wright. Mr Wright and I don't believe in that 
A. large crowd, indeed, set out togetlier on the various 
roads tlirough life, but so many faint by ttie way, that 
the company tliins very fast as they travel Only the 
.steadily industrious get well up the hill; and they are 
so few in comparison, that they are pretty sure of earn¬ 
ing a comfortable provision if they proceed. When 
abilities are added to perseverance, an opportunity for 
their employment is sure to offer itself; and then good 
fortune, even higli fortune, will Ihj attained by the de¬ 
serving—the good workmen generally finding work, you 
know. We have brought mir ehildren up to depend oh 
titeir own exertions; and we have tliought it better and 
wiser to devote all we could afford to what you have 
called a foolishly-expensive education, than to leave 
money behind us among those ill-fitted to employ it 
well. We consider tlmtj by acting'thus, we give our 
boys the best kind of fortune—ouf that they have been 
rendered capable of improving td'any amount, and tliat 
will not melt away. 

Mts Lalor. I’ll engage tliat none of oar money will 
melt away either. Our children have been carefully 
brought up toO. Tliere’s not one of them hut well 
knows the value of a shilling. No feat hut Uiey’ll keep 
a good account of all they get. 

Mrs Wright. Will they^'vs a good account of it? 
That has always been to me the momehtohs question. 
We are to answer for what we leave uhdohe as well as 
for wliat we do. An idle life can therefore never he, 
innocent. Wc liave It in commission, each of us, to’ 
leave , this world, as far as we are concerned with it,, 
better than we find it, and so to consider ourselves ’but, 
as Stewards of all wc possess in it. Money, time, abilif- 
ties, temper, are all to he used for* the benefit of our 
kind—the 7a/eii< intrusted to 118 for increase. 


Mrs Lalor. Well, I never heard such strange notions. 
What have we to do with other picople, meddling and 
making ? Never fear, they’ll look well after themselves. 

Mrs Wright. When my father was a young man, ho 
had occasion to cross over into England. It was nut 
then, in the days of sailing packets and contrary winds, 
so easy a matter as it is now. In his travels he came 
upon an old man busy planting trees near his cottage. 
Stopping to speak to him, he found tliat tiiia old man 
was childless—atone in the world, without even a near 
relation to inherit his cottage, and watch the growth of 
the newly-planted trees. ' 1 am surprised,’ said niy 
father,’that at your age you take pleasure in sowing 
where you cannot expect to reap, when you have no one 
belonging to you to see that oak-sapling in its prime.’ 
The_ old man looked up, and in a slightly-surly tone 
replied, * An Englishman will’ The story made an 
impression on me as a child, but of late it has seldom 
been out of my mind as the key to the secret of English 
prosperity. We have no such Irish feeling: * I for my¬ 
self, and God for us all! ’ is our miserable motto. How 
can we thrive as a nation without nationality? Num¬ 
ber one is all with us. 

Mrs Lalor. Where on earth are you going on to ? I 
know nothing of your politics, and don’t wi.sh it. All I 
have to beg is, that you wont lie putting any of these 
out-o’-the-way fancies of yours into Mr Lalor’s lie.nl, for 
he’s beginning to give in to curiou.s notions of his own, 
and think: a deal of what you and Mr Wright suy, and 
I’m determined upon this point—not to part with one 
of my cliildren. 


THE FRENCH POLICE BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1789. 

No modern institution presents a more curious subject 
for observation than tiie {wlicc of Paris. At the same 
time a political and civil body, it possesses an imiiurt- 
ance which no similar establishment ever pi'rhaps at¬ 
tained elsewhere. Devoted to public order and salubrity, 
watciiing over the thieves and refuse population of a 
great capital, it is also tlie pillar supporting every go¬ 
vernment which lias existed in France, military, inonar- 
chicol, or popular. A king, an emperor, a presi^nt, a 
dictator, a director, is nothing without liis police hiinis- 
ter. It is therefore really interesting to have an idea 
of the workings of this complicated and influential m.a- 
chine. We find traces of it in the very earliest poge.s 
of French history; and though Louis XI. gets credit 
for having founded it, wc discover hints about police 
in laws far anterior to tliose of this monarch. Under 
Louis IN.; Estienne Boylesve promulgated a police code 
which lasted until the famou-s Tristan—whom Scott has 
ininiortalised in, ‘ Quentin Durward’—impsuved it, and 
laid the foundation of all the atrocities wliieh soon were 
to make the institution a terror and a scourge. Thu 
post-olltce was invented by Louis XL and Tristan, 
simply as a more sure and rapid mode of spying over 
the nation. This alone paints the character of their 
improvements, which were again added to by Catlierine 
de Medicis. i>oni that day until the reign of Louis 
XIV., the institution, demoralised and broken up by 
tlie League, remained without power or respect. Some 
miserable archers, acting solely from interested motives, 
hueyted up or protected robbers, just as they were paid 
or pot. The state of Paris and the country generally 
became dreadful ‘ The citizens were regimented, elected 
captains, and practised arms. At the corner of every 
street were heavy chains, which were spread across at 
the first alarm. Loopholes for defence were made in 
every house, while the people had banners, pass-words, 
and places of meeting.’ And this was not against a 
foreign enemy, but against mere malefactors. The 
Court of Miracles still existed — a kind of ‘Alsatia’ 
which Victor Hugo has made well known. No coih- 
piissary or policeman dared enter it. All its vast po¬ 
pulation lived by beggary aud crime. Marriage wa.s 
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unknown in this quarter, where no authority was re¬ 
cognised but that of the King of tlie Beggars, 

Tlic first liieutenant-general of police was selected 
during the reign of Louis XIV. He was Gabriel Nicolas 
delaUcynie. Ilis advent was wanted. Despite the great¬ 
ness of the monarch, his taste for the arts and literature, 
iiial the 'general prosperity of France, Paris was full of 
harbarisni. The Cour dee Miracles, the darkness, the 
dirt, the daily and nightly street murders and robberies, 
justified the saying of Boileau, ‘ that the most dangerous 
and isolated wood waif 'a place of safety compared with 
P.aris.’ Thresjg hundred gambling-houses, and the cor¬ 
poration of vajcts and pages who made the Pont-Neuf 
and the Place Dauphinc unsafe during the day, were 
first closed and dispersed by La Reynie. The masters 
grumbled. I.a Reynie hanged a page of the Duchess 
do (Jlicvreuse and a valet of the Duke de lioqiielauro for 
killing a student, and the murmurs ceased. A hundred 
feiicing-8hn{is, where men learned to commit murder at 
twoponce-halfj>enny an hour, were walled up; but the 
great invention of La Reynie was that of lighting the 
streets. The opposition of the parliament prevented his 
carrying this fully into effect: but he was allowed, by 
means of 3000 lamps, to illumine the more dangerous 
and obscure corners. In ten years Paris was so changed 
as to be unrecognisable. His mode of purging out the 
Court of Miracles is too original not to i)e recorded. 

Must of the i>laces called Courts of Miracles had gra¬ 
dually Ixicii destroyed; but one still held up ijs head in 
the very centre of the city, proud of its rags, of its vast 
population of vagalwnds, of its Gothic privileges, and, 
above all, of its pestilential miasma, which kept the 
police at a respectful distance. 'J'hree times had La 
Reynie sent commissaries with detachments of horse 
and foot to clear tlie court; hut each time they had 
been driven back. At last he went himself, determined 
to make an end of the intolerable nuisance.* Preceded 
by a company of sapi)ers of a Swiss regiment, by 150 
soldiers of tlie Watch on foot, by half a squadron of the 
soldiers of the marshalsen, by a commissary of police 
and some exempts, the lieutenant of police presented 
himself at the break of day at the door of the Court of 
Miracles. \t the sight of the soldiers the whole of the 
population, women, old men, young men, children, began 
to yell; in an instant sharp spits, iron-shod sticks, old 
daggers, bhiiiderbnssdk, and long knives, rose above the 
heads of this sinister population, in whose countenances 
debauchery, drink, and fury were alone visible. The 
soldiers, unused to such enemies, presented their arms. 
‘ Fire not,’ cried La Rcyiiic; and then addressing the 
furious crowd, he said, ‘ [ might jtunish you for your 
revolt; I might catch you all, and send yon to prison or 
to the galleys; I prefer forgiveness, believing you to be 
mure miserable than guilty. Listen, and be grateful: 1 
shall make three holes in your wall, through which you 
may escape; the last dozen shall p.ay for all the rest; 
si.x shall he hnng on the spot, and six sent to the galleys 
for twenty years.’ 

Terror and alarm were depicted on every face: the 
sappers went to work, and three holes were soon made 
in the <Urt.y wall. Tlie sappers then fell.back. ‘ Now 
go!’cried I.a Reynie, ‘and hekven defend the twelve 
loggers!’ Never was such a rush seen before as that 
Mirongh the three breaches: the blind recovered their 
sight, the paralytic ran, lame men threw away their 
cruiches, and in twenty minutes the whole population 
had vanished. An officer approached La Reynie, look¬ 
ing very foolish as he told that they had not caught the 
twelve. ‘ So much the better,’ said the lieutenant of 
police; ‘ and lest they come back, raze the walls, and 
burn the huts.’ 

Voycr D’Argenson succeeded La Reynie, and intro¬ 
duced many novelties. He founded, it may be said, the 
secret police, the spy system, and that violation of pri¬ 
vate correspondence which has beer, carried on until 

* This Court of Miracles was near the Porte St Denis, where now 
stand the Kuo 8t Foie, nnd numerous other streets. 


this day. His spy system was tremendous. He had 
agents everywhere, and was so aucxtessful, as to astonish 
the king, who asked him where he took bis servants 
from. * Sire,’ said D’Argenson, ‘ from all classes, but 
princlpitdy among dukes and lacqueys.’* The king gave 
an incredulous smile. ‘ Sire, some i^ople cost mo ten 
louis an hour, some ten sous I* The king laughed ; and 
D’Argeuson, piqued, promised to give us majesty a 
proof. A few days afterwards, the king, while dressing, 
and surrounded only by five nohlemeit of the highest 
r^k, ventured a somewhat lively joke about an illus- 
tnous court lady. Next morning D'Argeuson tvaited 
on Aie king. 

* 'What is the news f ’ said Louis. 

‘ Scarcely anything, sire—that is to say. at court; for 
at 'V'ersailles you take little interest in Faris. But, sire, 

1 had forgotten; the retirement of Madame the Mare- 
chaie de —— to a convent excites much remark.’ 

<Ah, ah! And what is said?’ 

‘ Faith, sire, they say, with much reason and jjislicc, 

that’-and the lieutenant of police repeated wonl for 

word the joke of the king at his Ittie. 

The king laughed, and promised to place implicit 
faith in the information of M. d’Argenson for the future. 
The successor of this talented individual was Michnulii: 
D’Araonville, whose history is too romantic to bo passed 
over. The Marechal de Luxembourg was examining the 
brilliant lines of his army preparatory to a battle with 
the Prince de Walden, and was receiving witli pleasure 
the impatient wishes of the soldiers for an engagement. 
Presently he reached the splendid regiment of Picardy, 
when a young and handsome officer, witli downcast eyes, 
and sword bent on the ground, quitted the ranks, nnd 
demanded permission to leave the army for a few days 
to visit his dying father. * Go, sir,’ said the inarsliul 
with a smile—‘go, and may Heaven spare your honoured 
father.’ He tlien added, with a sneer to his followers, 

‘ Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in tlie land.’ ^ 

The request and tlie answer flew along the ranks; 
and after the review, quodlibets fell in showers upon the 
young officer. He saw his mistake, and retired to his 
tent to think over some means of regaining his reputa¬ 
tion for courage. A musketeer, his best friend, joined 
him. ‘You are going home,’ said he, 'at a good time. 
Take ray power of attorney, and as you are so good a 
son, present my regards to my mother, that people may 
not say you are tlie ouly observer of the prudent com¬ 
mandments in our province.’ A Imx on the ear, and 
five minutes afterwards a sword througli Ids breast, was 
the reply which tlie musketeer received. ‘ Noce,’ said 
Michault, ‘heaven knows I would have given my life to 
have avoided tliis; but you can now say that Miehniilt 
D'Ainonville is not a coward, but that he loves, before 
glory, before the king, bi/fore what is called honour, his 
father, his old father, his first and only friend. I now 
break my sword for ever; but count eternally on my 
friendship and esteem.’ 

Some years afterwards, Noce hecaine captain of the 
horse grenadiers, aide-de-camp and knight of St Louis. 
A troublesome adventure nearly stopped his caraer. Tlse- 
rese, the lovely daughter of a respectable merchant of tlic 
Hue St Denis, was the object of universal ailmiration. 
Noce fell in love, and resolved to carry her off. One night, 
aided by friends, he placed a ladder beneath her wIikIuw, 
broke a pane, entered, wrapped the young girl in her 
bedclothes, and descended to the street. Struggling 
violently, Therese succeeded in freeing her head, and 
shrieked. Tlie Horse Watch came ui>, and Noce was 
arrested with the girl in his arms. In mi hour after he 
was at the Bastille. Noed tried to make good his in¬ 
fluence ; hut the king, guided by Madame de Mainte- 
non, stood firtii, and the parents of Tfierese were allowed 
to prosecute. Michault, now a leading man ai tlic bar, 
heard of the affair, and rushed to the Bastille, where he 
was received witli open arms by the young count. Noed 
had no hope, but he gave up his case to Michault. 
Tlio lawyer hastened to the Rue St Denis, and ad- 
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dregdcd tlie parents of Tlierese thus‘ The Count de 
Nocd is in the hands of justice; he merits his fate, 
and I neither come to defend his insolence nor his crime. 
But what are you about to do? To aggravate a scan¬ 
dalous fact bycji scandalous trial. A verdict vrill be 
yours {but will this verdict repay the shame ora public 
examination of your child before the judges. With¬ 
draw your prdfieotttion. Content yourself with receiv¬ 
ing tlie excuses in open court of Count Noee before ten 
nobles and teh citizens.’ The parents seemed moved. 
Michault continued, ‘ I am a lawyer, acting for a firiejd 
who wishes to give reparation. M. Perier,’ addressing 
the father, ‘you shall be echevin at the first vauabey. 
Here is tlie written promise of the provost and the go¬ 
vernor of Paris. Yon have a nephew niri of the little 
parish of St Pierro-aux-Bmufs | here is his nomination 
as curi of St Gervais, Besides, I beg to present 
to you your brevet as embroiderer to the House of 
Orleans.’ Before Michault withdrew, he had their with¬ 
drawal of the prosecution in his pocket; and next year 
Therese became Countess-Palatine Stanilas-Lubormiska 
dc Bandonier: she lived unirersaily admired in Poland 
for sixty years afterwards. In 17)5 Noce proved his 
gratitude—Michault became lieutenant of police. He 
was, however, very incuipable, and was speedily replaced 
by Pierre-Marc Voyor D’Argenson. 

Tins lieutenant did much for Paris. The depraved 
manners of the upper classes he was compelled to wink 
at, encouraged as the bad state of morals was by the 
regent. But while tlie aristocratic vagabonds of the 
Palais-Royal and La Muette were allowed to beat the 
watch, insult women, and break lamps, Voyer D’Argeii- 
son made pitiloss war on the thieves and poor rogues. 
Thousands of sham marquesses and counts went to 
prison, and all the scum of the capital found themselves 
under strict regulations. The splendid Boulevards were 
then dismal muddy ramparts, unsafe after dark: l)’Ar- 
genson lighted them from the Porte St Honore to the 
Porto St Denis, and built guardhouses every 1500 
yards. The result was great. More severe than his 
father, he punished a fault similar to that committed 
by Noefi with two years’ residence in the Bastille. 
Teschereau, his successor, had a mania for knowing 
all tiiat was going on in every house in Paris. He hired 
regular spies, lie bribed barbers, coachmen, porters, 
servants, clerks, and persons of the lowest description; 
he autliorised gambling-houses, fencing-schools, and 
every other receptacle of vice, and spread corruption 
while pretending to use the means of repression. His 
great objeet was to know the secrets of families, and to 
liave stated haunts for vagabonds, that he might easily 
find them. Ravot d’Ombreval, an austere, classical 
student, who followed him, endeavoured to introduce 
rules copied from the ancient republics of Greece and 
Rome. Some were failures, and only served as matter 
for the jokes of the court. But one was admirable. A 
gentleman was killed in a hired carriage. Ravot at 
once made a regulation by which no carriage could 
ply for hire without having a number and a license. 
Tliis was the comraencement of the present excellent 
cab system of Paris. But the ridicule of the court 
caused Ravot to resign, after having dosed every house 
in which gambling was carried on. Heranlt de Vaucres- 
son,; his successor, began well. Until about 1730, 
Paris was a labyrinth of streets without written names. 
Vaucresson was the first who placed names at the cor¬ 
ners of the streets and numbers on the houses. His 
plan was to cut out the words in a stone tablet; and 
many old streets still retain durable evidence of the ex- 
cdience of the plan in the presence of the very tablet* 
placed on them by this lieutenant. He then removed all 
the receptacles for the filUi collected in the streets to 
outside the city, and pat an end to the stealing of bodies 
fw tlie surgeons frbin the cemeteries; he almost cleared 
Paris of sturdy beggars and vagabonds; and died, after 
fourteen years of admirable administration, n^petted; by 
all classes of citizens save rogues atid malefactotB, 

Feydau de Manille, who foUowetl, began by starting 


cheap and amusing theatres for the people, to draw 
them from the religious disputes of the Sorbonne. He 
then endeavoured to remove the slaughter-houses from 
Paris, the population of which objected both to the 
existence of these nuisances, and the driving of animals 
through the streets. But the ardent opposition of tlic 
butchers retarded this reform, which was carried out by 
Napoleon in 1805. After clearing many quarters oT 
Paris, he built a splendid hotel and new quarter still 
called Feydau, and paved for the first time the quarters 
6t Germain, the Faubourg St Martin, St Denis, and St 
Marceau, Ho so perfected the regulations relative to 
public vehicles, that not one robbery or murder was 
charged to the coachmen during his time of office. 

Paris has always been disgraced by a vast number of 
carts and trucks drawn by men, which adds much to the 
mortality of Ute capital. Feydau tried in vain to abolisli 
this system, and none of his successors have cared to try 
it again, Berryer de Ravcnonville was too much of a fine 
gentleman to imitate his predecessor. The creature of 
Madame de Pompadour, he cared only to serve her. All 
the energies of the police were devoted to discover plots 
against the favourite, and to furnish her, from private 
letters broken open, stories to tell tlic king of his cour¬ 
tiers, Robbery increased; murders were committed in 
the open day; bands of thieves were organised; and yet 
the police took no care, until, in 1753, tlie nuisance li.ad 
become intolerable. Berryer seemed suddenly to awake, 
and he resolved to clear Paris of its vagabond popula¬ 
tion. Men, women, and children, were seized and car¬ 
ried off to the Temple, and then sent off every day in 
bands of two hundreds to .Louisiana without any form 
of trial—a peculiarly Frcndi system of justice and colo¬ 
nisation, two things even yet little understood on their 
side of the water. This summary process caused an 
itneute, beneath which Berryer fell. The diR.apj)c.'irai!cc 
of so many children created an absurd report tliat 
tliey were- killed to make a bath for t!ic Daiipliin, 
attacked by paralysis. Tlie peoiilc liecame wild with 
rage, rose m masse, attacked the hotel of the lieutenant 
of police, and were only prevented from killing him 
by his timely escape. Berlin de Bellisle was his, suc¬ 
cessor. Ho made some good regulations, amongst which 
was that which prohibited milkwomen, raountelianks, 
and others, from using drains and train pets in tlie .streets. 
S.artines was the next, and under his rule vast im¬ 
provements were made in Paris. He used to describe 
his duties in tliree words—safety, cleanliness, light; 
and he went seriously to work to carry out his motto. 
He reorganised the watch; he established street sweep¬ 
ers; he replaced tlio little lights by large lamps; lie 
ordered all doors leading to courts to be shut at nine 
o’clock; purged the commissaries of all the idle and 
lazy; reformed the theatres; and made Paris, indeed, 
safe, clean, and light. Sartine.s carried his spy system 
to a vast extent. Not only did he profess to know all 
that was going on in Paris and Franco generally, but to 
be aware of all important things in every European 
capital. One day he received a letter from Vienna in¬ 
forming him that a famous brigand, who had long 
desolated Carniola and Garintliia, was in Paris, and 
requesting that he might be .arrested. Sartinos replied 
that the brigand was not in Paris, but in Vienna itself, 
in such a street, such a house, and at sucit a number. 
The German police made the proper researclies, and 
found tlie robber hidden in the place indicated. 

A' servant of the pope ran away from Rome, after 
having stolen from the saeristkof St Peter a great num¬ 
ber of sacred vases and pontifical 'ornaments, worth a 
considerable sum. The papal gnvermnent supposed that 
the thief had embarked in a French merchant vessel, 
and passed into Ifrovence. The apostolic prothonotary 
sent a courier to M. de Sartines, in order that he 
might stop the malefactor at his entrance into France. 
The lieutenant of police at once sent back the courier, 
after writing on the back of his despatches, ‘ The rob¬ 
ber sought for by the Roman police has not entered 
S^noe, He is hidden at Civita-Vecchia in a Sicilian 
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bark, whose master is called liartholcnioo Fraud!; his 
intention is to go to Messina, tlicnee to pass into Turkey, 
lie quick, and you will catch hira at sea.’ Tlie pope, 
on receipt of this laconic missive, armed a brig and a 
galley, and succeeded in catching in the waters of Mes¬ 
sina the Sicilian bark of the master Fraudi, which boro 
the robber and the rich spoils of St Peter. And all this 
Avonderful information cost Sartines less than a bad ma¬ 
nagement of the police, simply because he was honest. 

Sartines employed rei>entant thieves and reformed 
convicts for purposes for which no one else wotdd have 
proved cilicient. Many persons reproached him with 
this, blit he replied, * Tell me of one honest man who 
will be a police spy?’ He had particularly about him 
four cx-thioves — the cleverest—^^whom ho called his 
!iidc8-ile-camp. One evening during a conversation ,at 
Versailles, niuch was said about the cleverness of rob¬ 
bers, when the Prince de Bcauveau contended that no 
man who was careful could be practised on by a thief. 
‘ If you will dine with me to-morrow,’ replied Sartines, 
‘ I will convince you of the contrary.’ * I bet you three 
hiindred louis that you will not succeed.’ Sartines 
accepted, and the prince laughingly observed that per¬ 
haps he nould take his purse or his snuff-box, but that 
that would be nothing very now. The lieutenant of 
police informed him tlvat be intended his cross of the St 
Esprit should be taken off his breast without his know¬ 
ing it. The prince, soracwh.at startled, still expressed 
his doubts, and then invited all around to witness the 
winning of his wager. The dinner was splendid. More 
tliiiii a hundred guests wore present. Courtjers, dis¬ 
tinguished foreigners, authors, poets, crowded round 
tlic board. Opposite the Prince do Beauvc.au sat a 
Chevalier de Calatrava, attached to the embassy of 
Spain. The conversation was general—fine arts, lite¬ 
rature, philosopiiy, were treated witli tact and good 
taste by the brilliant asseiubiage. The prince, enthu¬ 
siastic about Italian literature, entered into a warm 
disciKssion with the Chevalier dc Calatrava, who quoted 
largtdy from Cervantes, Lopez de Vega, and other 
Spanish writers. At last both tlie prince and the che¬ 
valier got warm, and their diseussiou was degenerating 
into a dispute, when Madame Sartines licld out a purse, 
saying, in a gentle tone, ‘ For the poor, my lord, if you 
pleasi;.’ De Iteauveau looked at his breast: the cross 
of tliu St Es]>rit Ijad disappeared. The prince smiled, 
and glided a bill of five lumdred louis into tho bands of 
the fascinating lady of the minister of police, who him¬ 
self handed back the decoration. Everybody now asked 
liow the tiling had been done? ‘1 should keep iny 
secret for myself,’ replied Sartines, ‘ but I cannot resist 
so general a demand. Tho task was difficult, tied, as 
the cross was, in so tight a knot. While Monsieur the 
prince was discussing with the amiable and learned De 
(kdatrava, whom you will never again tee at my table, 
another of my aides-de-camp under the table thrice 
drew his napkin off the prince’s knees. Three times 
M. de Beauveau stooped to pjek it up, and three times 
my rogue was master of tho cross. But I wanted it, 
ribbon and all, uncut. At the fourth fall of the napkin 
the thing was done.’ 

Tills kind of police is so different from anything in 
English manners, that another anecdote of the same 
lieuten.ant can scarcely bo passed over in silence. A 
magistrate of Lyons onoe said that he was sure he 
could enter l^nris without the knowledge of M. Sar¬ 
tines. ‘ Don’t be too sure,’ said the lieutenant. Six 
mouths after, the magistrate had occasion to visit tho 
capital. He recollected his conversation. He left Lyons 
mysteriously, entered Paris at night, and took a lodging 
in a false name in an obscure quarter. At dawn of day 
a livery-servant aivoke him. In his hand was a letter. 
It was an invitation to dine that day with M. Sar¬ 
tines 1 But Sartines had other qualities besides having 
a hundred eyes. He was bold and humane, firm and 
charitable. A terrible emute held possession of the 
Place Maubort, He marched upon it with a powerful 
force; and after presenting arms, whispered to a young 


officer, avBo advanced to the crowd ‘ Gentlemen,’ said 
he, using the words whispered by his cliief, * co®® 
here in the name of the king; but we have orders to 
fire only on la canailk, 1 beg oil honest people to retire 
before we act.’ In five minutes not a |ioter rotnained. 

PariL owes to this eminent individual the corn 
market, and a gratuitous school of design for the poor, 
fourteen fountains, the paving of halfttlie streets, and 
many other tilings whicli testify to the utility of a good 
police. I-enoir, his successor, occupied himself with im- 

t roving the prisons and liospitals, in the latter of which, 
espite the wealth of the corporations, four slept in s 
bed. Lenoir ordered that only two should henceforth 
occupy one couch, which was a great improvement. He 
regulated tho food, which was too rich and abundant, 
and suppressed in the prisons chains and dungeons. 
Before Lenoir’s time, six prisoners out of twenty-eight 
died every year; after one year of the new regime, only 
twelve in one hundred died. Cleanliness and wholesome 
food produced the change. In Paris nearly every child 
is sent into the country to lie nursed. Before lAuioir’s 
time, women went about from door to door seeking 
babies, and carried them off to far distant iiarts. As 
often as not they brought back a child of their own 
when the one confldud to them died. Lenoir established 
a regular office, with strict surveillance over the nurses. 
He created a body of firemen, and stopped the nhomin- 
nble usury imposed by Jews on the poor, by the for¬ 
mation of the Mont-de-Piete, wliich lent money on 
pledges at moderate interest. 

Andre-Alburt did much, and was succeeded by Du 
Crosne, who w’as the fifteenth and last. To this man 
l*ari.s owes one great improvement. From the time 
of Philippe-Ic-Bel, the (asmetery of ttio ehureh of 
Saints-lnnooent, Rue St Denis, was a burying-gronnd. 
A dark gallery, with on one side shops of fashion, 
on the other a waU of bones taken from the cemetery, 
was a dismal feature of the sociie. The cemetery was 
the fertile source of disease to tlie whole croivded neigh¬ 
bourhood. Du Crosne obtained from tho king power 
to destroy this nuisance, and tlie remains of 1 ,(il)0,00l) 
bodies were so e.arcfully removed under the auspices of 
able chemists, that no evil result followed. The church 
was pulled down, and tlie splendid fountain, which still 
adorns tho spot, erected in its pjace. 

The police, before the llcvoUitioii, it will be observed, 
did, on the whole, more good than evil. They were, it 
is true, the instruments of very bad .acts ; but had the 
governraent always chosen such men ns Du Crosne and 
Sartines, there would have been little to blame in tl’.c 
institution. Like most French organisations, its faults 
lay in its arbitrary character. 'I'liere was no legal line 
of conduct, no bounds to the will of the chief, who was 
always quite as powerful for bad as for good. In a 
future paper, an examination of tlie police since the 
Revolution will show that the cliange has not been for 
the bettor. 


OCCASIONAL NOTE, 

COtomSATION AIOKD BV lAFE-ASSUIUNCE. 
PnoFESson. »p. MonaAN, the first living authority on as¬ 
surance, has said of it, that ‘ though its theory has as yet 
only been applied to the reparation of the evils arising 
from storm, lire, premature death, disease, and old age, 
yet there is no placing a limit to the extensions wliicli 
its applications miglit receive, if tho public were fully 
aware of its principles, and of the safety with which 
they might he put in practice.’ Two companies have 
just been for^EsSu in London to employ this grand prin¬ 
ciple, which bas made arithmetic the beat friend of 
humanity in advancing colonisation. H®'''' ®an this be 
done? Tlie company purebases lands in the colonics. 
A proposing settler, with a small capital, takes out a 
policy of life-assurance with the company for, we sliall 
say, L.IOO. He settles on (say) one hundr^ acres of 
tlio company’s lands, on the pnmso of. paying the com¬ 
pany a certain annual sum tiU a certain period of his 
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life, when it becomes his in fee-simple, or till his death, 
when it will be the property of his representatives. If 
(say) thirty years of age, and he wishes that the farm 
should be his own in fifteen years, if he lives so long, he 
p.ays L.ll, 8s. lid. per annum; if he desires that it 
shall only come to his heirs, he pays L.7, 4s.‘ld. per 
annum as long as he lives, and, though ho die in the 
first year, theseiheirs will inherit the property without 
farther charge. The payment, as will be understood by 
those conversant with life-assurance, includes a rent for 
the land, to reimburse the company as landlord, and a 
premium of assurance fur the sum assured, by whic^i 
the purchase of the land is ultimately effected. The 
benefit of the system is, that a settler gets upon laud 
without the necessity of laying out a large sum at once 
in purchasing it He is enabled to reserve the bulk of 
his little capital to stock his acres, and to support him 
over the first difficulties—a matter of vast consequence 
to him. At the same time, as we presume, the company 
makes a profit upon both the land and the policy of 
assurance in requital of its outlay and its risk. 

There can be no doubt that the scheme of the two 
companies, whose prospectuses we have seen, is theo¬ 
retically correct and equitable; and that, with energy 
and good intention, it may be worked out to the vast 
benefit of the class of intending emigrants whose capital 
is limited. Recognising some names of high respecta¬ 
bility in the lists of directors, we are inclined to look 
hopefully fur results. One advantage, entirely inci¬ 
dental, will flow from the plan. The companies being 
presumably careful in the selection of their lands—fur 
this is strictly their own interest—intending settlers 
will be able to go at once to their allotments, thus 
saving the large and often ruinous outlay which indivi¬ 
duals now incur in chousing lauds fur themselves. In 
fact, by the simple expedient of. a life-assurance com¬ 
pany being brought to bear upon colonisation, it appears 
that we shall at length obtain, what has hitherto been 
So desirable, the help of intelligence and wealth to that 
business, free of any risk that the poor man may be 
victimised in the choosing of his land. 


THE LOVE OF THE MINUTE. 

Women certainly aro fortunate in a turn f f the micro- 
scopio or luinutc, and for those occupations whicii c.m be 
performed while sitting still, or which retiuirc movement in 
a limited circle only. Their Clarissa-like gimius for weav¬ 
ing page after page of letter-writing, or, in other words, for 
tliat intcrniinable piece of choquer-wo:^, dark and foi-mid- 
ablo, the orossed-letter—ever extending it unsparingly in 
wliatever comer the white surface of the paper shows itself, 
down to the crossed line of the last page—is qnite an imme¬ 
diate blessing of Heaven; while their talent for forming 
friendships with birds and gold-fish—their ernze for adnii- 
iiistering slop and flattery to the young of animals, as if they 
were young children-.-their incredible patience under an in¬ 
fliction of plants or flowers, over which they will sometimes 
meditate and regard as if they were ohdeavouring to pass 
llie bounds of human knowledge, and to enter the mystery 
of vegetable life—and their great instinct for making them¬ 
selves endlessly happy with the vast subjects of dress—aro 
endowments which must bo referred to the same category. 
These resources arc their salvation in many strango situa¬ 
tions, in wliieUlt would go hard, wo suspect, with maie 
faculties.—//nVA/i (^auHerlj/ ftcviciv, 

CAI.VIN IN GENEVA.. 

The most trifling slights and insults, such as most men 
wontd have overlooked with contempt, Calvin pursued 
with hitternesB and acrimony. The registers of Geneva 
ahunnd with instances, which grew more frequent and 
more severe as his power necalhe oiore^consoiidated. In 
lf>5l we finil Berthelier exoommunieated']^ the consistory 
hecanso ho would not allow Ite liad done wrong in assert¬ 
ing that he was as good a man as Colvin. Three men who 
had l^ghcd during, a sermon of his were imprisoned for 
three days, ami condemned to ask pardon of the consistory, 
Sjjnh proceedings are very nnmerons, and in the two years 
1,'^and UiS9 alone, 414 of them ore recorded ! To im- 
Calvin’s doctrine, or the proceedings of the consis; 
ty, endangered life. For such an offence a PerrarcSo 


lady, named Copa, was condemned in l.*i.i!) to beg p.irdon 
of God and the magistrates, and to leave the city in 
twenty-four hours, on pain of being beheaded.— Dyer'n Life 
of (Julmti. 

LINES WRITTEN AT KESWICK IN JUNE 11149. 

Natohk awakes! bleak winter's reign is o'er. 

The voice of jiiy is heard from shore to shore; 

A thousand odours on the gale oi'o borne 
From blusliing fruit-trees and the snowy thorn; 

The calm blue lake is whisiwring to the bench 
In tones more eloquent than mortal speech; 

And where the sim shciTs his most ardeiit rays, 

Bright stars of gold dance in an airy maze; 

And where the shadows of the mountain reat, 

A tiny sail lies slumbering on its breast. 

Woods fringe the lake in every green arrayed, 

* And I sit musing in their welcome shade. 

The earth is decked with flowers of varied hoe, 

Gay as the dreams of ho|ic, as transient tmi! 

The wood nnemono—that nun of flowers !— 

Loves.shady woihIs and unfrequented bouers; 

Primrose and violet, gay furze and broom, 

Ncatter from out each obolice rich perfume; 

The azure bluebells bend tbeir graceful stems, 

The fragrant cowslip every meadow gems. 

The starry sUchworls 'ncalh each hedge abound. 

And golden hiitteraops spring all around : 

In sheUcred s;Hjts or mossy hank is seen 
A slender stem, with three bright leaves of green: 

The flower a cup for fairies well may be, 

Wlien blithe they dance beneath the greenwood tree. 
White, pencilled o'er, the sorrel: pale but gay, 

Wliicb—Uiaves, or flowers—are fairest who cun say ? 
While oft we see in many a shady spot 
The turquoise of the flcld—/(Wget-mc-not; 

And pleased 1 watch that messenger of spring. 

The gorgeous butterfly, on ]>aintcd wiug; 

Ulack spangled o'er witl> scarlet, blue and white. 

It wings from leaf to flower its mazy flight. 

Bounds, too, are there—tholium of insvad lifo; 

AVith happy creatures earth itself seems rife. 

The gush of streams, the ripjde of the lake. 

The ringdoves cooing in tho wiKsly brake, 

Jilixed with the dulcet euekoo's voice, they float, 

And every warbler adds a tuneful nolo— 

A clear w'orm mist tumbles o'er hill and flood. 

And scarce a zephyr whispers thnuigh the wood— 

My mother earth smiles as she smiU d before- 
But bounds my heart with rajituro ns of yore? 

Where is tho thrill with which I used to meet 
Ifoung spring's adv;uice, and trseu her fairy feel. 

When I, like nature bounding from the birth. 

Tasted pure pleasure, shoretl tlio joy of earth ? 

Gone the elastic step, the Joyous start; 

Tho memory of its coho chills my heart i 
The landscape socins unreal, sounds a dream, 

A nd tears burst forth to mourn what t have been. 

But still these tears are soft, this sorrow brief; 

Tliese ere the tears which bring a kind rtdief. 

A thousand soft emotions crowd my soul: 

Alone with nature, faV from man's control, 

AVUo could be sad who looks on scenes like these ? 
bight in each sunbeam, hope in every breeze, 

1 learn to tread the dusty imth of life, 

Despite its sameness and its lieartless strife: 

Trees, ftnwers, and birds rejoloe; then why be satl ? 

They whlsiicr, join us! and I toe am glad I 

15. M. M. 
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IDEAL BEAUTY. 

Tub numerous hypotlicses of beauty tl»t have been 
submitted from time to time to the world have not yet 
resulted in any undoubted theory; yet each attempt 
to j)enetrato the mystery which hangs over the subject 
must serve more or less to refine and elevate. Any¬ 
thing that withdraws us, in our refiective mometits, 
from the materialism of circumstances, must aid the 
advancement of civilisation; for civilisation does not 
consist in the perfeclioimement of the mechanical arts of 
life, but in the cultivation of the higher fifculties of 
which the senses arc but the agents and ministers. 
The splendid inventions and endless applications of the 
present igie would obtain for it merely the praise of 
ingenuity; but the simultaneous diflTusion with these of a 
taste for poetry, music, and art, stamps the epoch as a 
period of indubitable progress. 

The analysis even of so ethereal a thing as beauty is 
no more impossible to one class of philosophers than 
that of light has proved to another; and the former, 
in all probability, depends upon laws as simple as those 
of the latter: for the principles of nature are few and 
universal. The time has gone by when the mystery 
of beauty was committed wholly to the researches of 
the metaphysician, and some inquirers seem now in¬ 
clined to revert even to those earlier dogmas which 
placed the secret in the keeping of the exact sciences. 
It has long been known that the Egyptian sculptors 
reduced proportion within such definite rules, that the 
parts of a single statue might be executed by different 
artists; and the school of Pythagoras—who studied in 
Egypt-taught that the foundation of proportion, both 
in sculpture and architecture, was geometry. This is a 
question, however, too weighty and too curious to be 
entered into parenthetically, and we shall reserve it for 
a future occasion, when we propose examining at large 
the contributions of D. K. Usy to the philosophy of art. 

Ideal beauty, a higher branch of the same subject, 
was still farther removed from the grasp of the judg¬ 
ment. Its discussion was supposed to bo the province 
of the poets and transcendentsJists; and when actually 
met with in high art, it was set down as the result of 
a special inspiration which had nothing to do with the 
vulgar laws of nature. Ideal' beauty, however, is now 
pretty generally acknowledged to be a real existence, 
in which the efforts of nature in the creation of the 
perfect are merely concentrated by the master in a 
single figure. The same thing, we would remark, oc¬ 
curs in landscape painting, and is there considered no 
mystery at oil. The artist in this case does not copy, 
but select from nature. He imi^ines sudi a cbmhina- 
tion of circumstances as never occurre d in union, though 
alt real in themselves, and thus produces out of actually 
existing materials a scene of ideal beauty. 


Let us only suppose what the result would be of the 
introduction of a feature that was not natural into the 
ideal of the human form. The piece would he at once 
condemned as ‘ out of drawing in other words, it would 
be stigmatised as wanting in the first principle of art. 
Ruch views of the question would seem to imply that 
the great artist must be deeply learned in the arcana of 
knowledge, and it may he asked how, in this case, it hap¬ 
pened that the ancients—of a time when learning, sucli 
as it was, was confined to a few—have been the masters 
of more generally enlightened generations, and that tlieir 
unapproachable works arc still the objects of the * fond 
desprir’ of the modern world? The answer is easy: 
That inborn genius is the teacher, or rather inspirer of 
art Thus Homer had no education in the common 
sense of the word—and neither had Burns; yet both, in 
certain departments of the sister art, stand unrivalled 
and alone. These, however, are the oases of indivi¬ 
duals, occurring with an interval of 3000 years; and the 
collateral inquiry remains—under what circumstances 
was this divine quality developed among a whole people 
at one time, and what led to its decay and final extinc¬ 
tion ? At this point the work which has suggested the 
train of thought we are indulging comes to our assist¬ 
ance, and—though not without some precautions—we 
put ourselves under the guidance of a masterly writer, 
but occasionally an incorrect thinker.* 

The climate of Greece is supposed to have had some 
influence in forming the happy disposition of the people. 

‘ Here,’ says Winckelroann, ‘ where a temperature pre¬ 
vails which is balanced between winter and summer, 
nature chose her central point; and the nigher she ap¬ 
proaches it, the more genial and joyous does she become, 
and the more general is her influence in producing con¬ 
formations full of spirit and wit, and features strongly 
marked and rich in promise.’ In such a climate, phy¬ 
sical man acquires his fullest development, and physical 
beauty its richest character; and in such a climate the 
powers of depictment and imagination would be in equal 
proportion with the glorious materials they bad, to work 
with. But too much importance, we think, js attached to 
this idea. Climate does not in other countries generate 
genius, Edthough it may develop form; and, as regards 
the fine arts, our author forgets that the palmy period 
of sculpture, if we begin with Phidias, did not last for 
more than flfty years; and that the painting of the 
early Greeks, exemplified in the works of ApoUodorus, 
Xeuxis; and Apellei, of which not a fragment hsa been 
preserved, exiu*; only' in the teaditionaiy praises of 
Lucian, Biny, and Ausonius. 

But the dimate of Greece was not too cold to repress 


* The Hlstoir of Asoimt Art among the 0i«elcs. TrBnriated 
from the Qorman of Aohii Wtnokehauui, by O, Hoary Lodgo. 
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the animal spirits, nor too warm to enervate. The 
people did not, like more western nations, shrond their 
forms in heavy dothing, nor, like more eastern, commit 
the manly and mceful exordses to slaves and hirelings. 
The richest, noblest, and wisest strove in thre public 
games, and the taste for beauty in the human form 
grew by what ft fed on. In their histories, they men¬ 
tion with applause those whom this quality distin¬ 
guished ns favourites of the gods; women contended 
publicly for the prise of beauty; the Spartan matrons 
placed in their sleeping-rooms the images of the most 
graceful deities; and even men were known by a lihme 
derived from some perfection of shape or feature. Of 
these last one received an appellation which has been 
transferred in meaniDg, by the different genius of Eng¬ 
lish poetry, to the fairer sex:— 

-‘ 4 thousand Kracos luit 

Under the sliadow of her oven brows.’ 

Tliis love of beauty was conjoined with gentle hearts 
and joyous dispositions. Kindly in peace, and humane 
in war, they formed a remarkable contrast to tlieir 
future m.asters, tiie Homans; and when it was first 
jiroposed to introduce the gladiatorial exhibitions of the 
latter at Corinth, some horrified Greek observed that 
they must first throw down the altars of Mercy and 
I’ity. 

'J'he attention of this beauty-loving people was early 
turned to sculpture as a means of perpetuating the 
memory of tlio charms they almost worshipjied. Statues 
! became the universal expression not only of admiration, 
hnt even of family affection. Mothers set up the images 
of their children in the temples; and whole towns and 
provinces joined in honouring in this manner the vic¬ 
tors at the public games. The sculptors were the sole 
bestowers of that enduring fame which mortals call 
inimortality. I’liilosnphy and literature were subordi¬ 
nate to art; and to obtain a prize beyond what these 
could give, Pythagoras contended at Elis, and Plato 
appeared among the combatants at the Isthmian and 
1 Pytliian games. Such statues were always portraits, 

! and so likewise were the representations of the success¬ 
ful horses at the chariot-races. Even the superstition 
of the Greeks contributed to dignify art. The early 
images of the deities, wtinse authors were unknown, 
i were supposed to have fallen from heaven; and even 
those by known artists were nnderstood to be filled with 
11 the godhead they represented. How sensibly must the 
!' honour in wliiuh. art was held have acted upon the 
i; artists! Tlie contentions for the prizes of beauty and 
skill must have been tame in comparison with those of 
genius. 

Jjct it he understood that the praises bestowed upon 
a sneuessful artist, universal as they were, were no 
vulgar and ignorant outcry of fashion. The learning 
and wisdom of the time were comprised within a small 
compass, for there were few books to study, and a brief 
space, therefore, sufficed for all necessary culture. Men 
did not require to grow gray in thought before they 
were e,nnsiilerod competent to lead the nation; and thus 
we hear of mere lads gaining battles; of a commander- 
in-chief of the age of twenty-four; and of the chief of 
the Achaean League—Aratus—^being scarcely twenty. 
It is curious to remark the recurrence of this pheno¬ 
menon in our own day in England, though arising from 
a very different cause. The present is the age of ex¬ 
traction and sitnplifte^tion. The multitude of books 
that have inundated Uio world.ate all robbed, by a pro¬ 
cess of distillation, of their actual spirifi and the result 
is presented to the new generation Sh a cheap, attrac¬ 
tive, and intelligible form. It is sJmost as easy now to 
Ik! wise and learned as R was in ancient Greece; and 
thus we see every day young men stepping forward into 
pui)lic Tifq/from the most uncongenial positions, and 
; displavifi^ a readiness aiid familiarity in business which 
, were formerly supposed to lie the exdutive attributes J 
of mature years and prolonged study. ’ ] 


We now come to the crowning influence which car¬ 
ried Grecian art to perfection. This was the lofty 
spirit of independence which secured in most ages tlie 
freedom of the country. ‘ The freedom,’ says Winelcel- 
mann, ‘which gave birth to great events, political 
changes, and jeatousy among the Greeks, planted, as it 
were, in the very production of these efforts, the germ 
of noble and elevated sentiments. As tlie sight of the 
boundless surface of the sea, and the dashing of its proud 
waves upon the rocky shore, expand our views and 
carry the soul away from, and above, inferior ohject.», 
so it was impossible to tiiink ignobly in the presenee. of 
deeds so great and men so distinguished.’ So long as 
Greece was free, or even underwent brief vie.issitudcs of 
tyranny, art continued to advance till it attained to jier- 
fection; hut when the country fell permanently under 
the Roman yoke, art gradually expired. It is a plant 
to which light and air are necessary, and if transferred 
to a dungeon, it withers and dies. 

It must not he supposed that the period of perfection 
of which we have spoken dawned all at once. The germ 
of genius was in tlie national iiiiud, hut it rcipiireil time 
to develop itself; and manifold were the efforts of 
sculpture in the Interval between the representation of 
CSstor and Pollux by two wooden posts with a cross¬ 
beam at tho top, and the production in m.arble of ‘ the. 
statue wliich enchants the world.’ The statues of the 
victors in the games, as we have observed, were portrait:!, 
and so likewise may have been those of tho jiritfsts aod 
priestesses of the temples; but the im.ages of the gods 
were creations of ideal beauty, or that pcrfoi^tion of 
beauty which surpasses nature, inasuiucU as it eonc'eii- 
trates her scattered gifts in a single form. But the fine 
imagination of the Greeks did not stop here. They 
revelled in beauty with a kind of intoxication; and 
in the images of certain gods, such as Apollo and Bac- 
i chus, as well as in the Hermaphrodite statues, they 
blended the fonns of the two sexes, and thus composed 
out of nature’s own materials an imaginary being iiecn- 
I liarly their own. But let us hear the description of our 
; German enthusiast of one of the ideals of the Greeks ; 
j ‘ I could wish in this place,’ says he, ‘ to describe beauty 
the like of which can hardly have had human origin. 

It is a winged genius in the villa Borghese, of the sire 
of a well-made youth. If the imagination, filled with | 
the single beauties everywhere displayed in nature, and 
occupied in the contemplation of that beauty which flows 
from God, and leads to God, were to shape during sleep 
a vision of an angel, whose countenance was brightened 
by the divine effulgence, and whose form was seemingly 
an effluence from the source of the highest harmony— 
in such a form let the reader set before himself this 
lovely image. It might he said that nature, with 
God’s approval, had fashioned it after the beauty of 
[ the angels.’ 

This high and holy quality of beauty has been long 
the subject of controversy. Men have sought to eiii- 
body it in a definition, and numerous theories have been 
propounded, by which the authors imagined that they 
had solved the problem. It is natural that we should 
wish to know what it is we unconsciously admire, and 
why it is that we do so; but po explanation has ns yet 
been made public that can’^ satisfy the judgment or 
engage ])ermanently the attention. One of the latest 
adventurers in this, difficult field is Winckelmann him¬ 
self; but although his premises are indisputable, and 
his sketch of the history of the beautiful in art both 
I striking and correct, he has been no more successful 
> than his predecessors. Indeed the question of ‘ wliat is 
beaiity?’ seems to have been abandoned as hopeless, and 
both Winckelmann and Haydon, after floundering from 
obscurity to obscurity, have been satisfied with telling 
us where beauty is. The former supposes it to reside hi 
the youthful form, ‘ in wliich everything is, and is yet 
to come—appears, and yet does not appear,’ and where 
‘the conforniation is, as it were, suspended between 
youth and maturity.’ He does not deny its existence 
in other periods of life; bat youth is the grand central 
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point, aiitl tlie farther from this the rays of beauty 
diverge, tho fainter tliey become. 

'i'o lids dogma it lias been objected, that in the works 
of tile ancients themselves — more especially in the 
Venus, the second danghter of Niobe—tlie palm is 
clearly seen to belong to maturity. Hut we venture to 
iinpngn it on wider grounds. Even supposing beauty 
to be e.oiiflncd to the human form, it belongs to all ages 
and Btfiti;.s—even to deelining years—even to death it¬ 
self. Jn the latter it {Kirhaps reafihes its acme, and the 
‘ ra|iture of repose' we see in the eofflii before the com- 
inerieenient of decay, is more lovely than the brightest 
(lush of j’outli. But beauty is not confined to the human 
j form; it is a universal principle, which pervades all 
. naiiire; and the dogma which assigns it to a particular 
I period of man’s life must lx: tried by its application to 
! every other object mid condition which exhibits the 
I jibeoomcna of youth and decay. Winekelmaiin’s idea, 

I therefore, we condemn as nnphilosopliical; and for the 
i same reason that of Ilaydon, who declared that beauty 
! r(’.sidt‘s only in the female form; and that when seen 
! elscw'hcre, in any individual of the whole animate world, 

I it is in c.vaet proportion to the resemblance of that indi- 
' vidiial to womati. 

! Tlie most curious, however, of all theories of beauty 
! i.s, we believe, the latest—the one propounded by Dr 
Knox, and now reproduced in an appendix to his trans- 
1 hit ion of Dr Eau’s work on anatomy.* ‘ All those 
i bL-aiiteous and perfect external forms,’ says lie—‘ this 
i dccunited exterior, which nature intended man to see, 
j eoticcaliiig from him the machinery lying beneath tlie 
; surface—owes its beauty to many cireunistanees, whieb 
1 need not berc further refer to, but chiefly as a sine 
qtt i non to the ceUuto-adipnse elastic litter isUerposed be- 
tti'aen the integument and the aponeurotic sheaths and 
muscles' Here are words to conjure with! Hot lest 
i the reader should turn over tho leaf in dismay, we shall 
j e.xi'Iain that our author means simply to say that 
beauty mainly consists in the canceidinent of the in¬ 
ternal sU-uclurcs of the human frame. This theory, he 
I says, ‘ is tiused on traiiseendental anatomy, and on an 
I analysis of human feelings and instinets. Apply it to 
I tlie living model, and test its truth; apply it to modern 
I sculpture; above all, to the antiiiue, from a profound 
j I .study of whose sculptured forms 1 first drew the mate- 
j j rials of this work.’ 

j Such are the notions of a professional anatomist, to 
i whom the play of a ninsele in the graceful attitudes of 
I youth, or the course of a blue vein over a virgin bosom, 
i recalls the horrible mysteries of the dissecting table 1 
I Blit to tile uninitiated such muscular inovemculi, even 
j when uiipleasing from their extravagance, suggest 
; nothing to disgust; and such meandering veins are, 
ami always have been, nothing less than poetical. 
When a blush rises into the ingenuous face, we do not 
associate it with a determination of blood; a smile 
i receives no illustration in our fancy from tho deinoii- 
; strations of the knife; and a tear suggests to us no hint 
I of the analysis or organs of the secretion. Dr Knox, 
however, though wrong in theory, is right as to prac¬ 
tice. In youth, the muscles and sinews are far from 
being obtrusive,eitlier in t^e living model or the statue, 
and they arc but little obvibiis in the ideal beauty of the 
ancients even when it refers to maturity. The reason 
is, that tranquillity and repose were the grand prin- 
i cipies of Hie old sculptors’ art. Even the dancing 
nymphs do their spiriting gently; Laocoon’s sufferings, 
though agonizing, are mute; and the daughters of Niobe 
are as still as the death they dread. This was one of 
the most remarkable characteristics of Orectan art, and 
it is the one most commonly disregarded by the mo¬ 
derns, with whom all is excitement and extravagance. 
In Greece it arose out of the national manners, at a 


i * Th® Anatomy of the. External Forms of Man, intended for tha 
I l'«! of Artists, Painters, and ticiilptors. By Dr i- Fan. Edited, 
! with Additions, by llubsri Knox, M.D. With an Atlas of Xwoaty- 
I Bight Plates, 4tu. Boudan: UallUero. 1849. 
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time when hasty walking or hurried speaking was 
reckoned a vulgarity, and when a calm, self-possessed 
manner indicated high-breeding. 

Dr Knox having told us what beauty is, proceeds, 
like liif predecessors, to show wher^ it resides; and 
here ho agrees so far with Haydon, although giving it 
a more limited range. ‘ The absolutely beautiful,' says 
be, ‘I place in the full-grown woman only, in that 
figure whose fully - develoiied proportions satisfy the 
most fastidious taste for form; whose expression no 
Innguage can describe, yet is understood by all; in 
wljjira the emblems of over > blooming youth—^tliat 
youth so cherished, so loved, so adored—still remain, 
thus combining all possible attractions.’ If such mean 
and restricted views could be accepted at all, this one 
is certainly the most natural and probable. 

It will not lie sup]Kised that where so many men of 
genius have failed, we siiall hazard an opinion with nny 
confidence, or with-anything but hesitation and humi¬ 
lity. It strikes us, however, that the cause of the 
failure may lie in tho want of elevated views both of 
nature and art—views apart from the enthusiasm, real 
or pretended, of cunnoisseurship ; and we may venture, 
tlierefore, to oiler a suggestion which has but little 
reference to learning or study. 

The writers we have mentioned, ns well as others 
who preceded them, describe tho chief eom{ionent parts 
of beauty as consisting of projairtion, colour, and ex¬ 
pression. Hut if you detaeli from a thing any one com¬ 
ponent part, you leave it imperfect: in the clieiiiistry 
of nature, for instance, such withdrawal, in the ease of 
the gases that compose air ami water, would destroy 
the whole animated world. How does this apply to 
art? The masterpieces of the ancients, the exponents 
to all mankind of the idea of beauty, are generally in 
discoloured marble, sometimes in bronze—where, tlien, 
is colour as a component part? If expression were 
dct|ched from them, is it nut obvious that this would 
change merely the moral charaetcr, without affecting 
in tlie smallest degree tlie physical Ixiauty ? Wlmt 
remains is neither marble nor tiroiize: it is proportion. 

If so, Proportion is Heauty. If the living model, liuw- 
ever finely formed, were, by some caprice of nature, to 
apjiear of a green colour, it would still Ixi beautiful to ’ 
the eye of taste, however abhorrent to the natural in- i 
stincts. We hare a strong suspicion tbut it is the i 
confounding of taste witli instinct wliicli has restricted : 
the views on tliis subject of so many talented men, and 
wliiuli, more especially, has imprisoned beauty in the . 
yuiitliful and female forms. j 

Tliat the Greeks possessed niatliematicnl rules of art ! 
—a supposition wliich is sneered at by Dr Knox—we ■ 
have no doubt; and the fact is remlered probable by a I 
circumstance adverted to liy himself as well as ethers— ' 
namely, the absolute identity, in feature and eliaraetcr, j 
of all the statues of the same god. This ideiitity is so j 
remarkable, that if the wlmle of one of tiicse sculptures ! 
were lost with the exception of a portion of the liair, 
the deity represented could lie at once distinguished by 
a connoisseur! But setting aside this question, which, 
as we have said, will be the subject of a future paper, 
it is liardly reasonable to suppose that niatheuiatical 
rules could enable the artist to give the Vatican Apollo 
! his doudland step, or the Atalanta her gliding motion. 

I Such rules are, as it were, the body of beauty, but 
genius breathed into it a living soul. We have seen by 
what happy combinations and coincidences this genius 
was able to develop itself in the Greeks; but with 
nations different from them in climate, constitution,' 

I religion, manners, and freedom, the process will net be 
tho same. 'I'hefediiig of ideal beauty is not an instinct. 

It must come by study, by meditation, by abstraction 
from low desires. It must conic rvith the gireat truth 
that beauty, so far from being confined to persona and 
places, is universal and ubiquitous. It must Cbtbe with 
I tlie power to separate it from the associatioo of a pas¬ 
sion with which it has so necessary coimection—the 
passion of love. 
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We cannot conceive how any person capable of ap- 
preciHtiiiR high art can contemplate the masterpieces 
of the ancients with any reference to earthly passion, 
or look upon the beauty with which they are clothed as 
any other than k portion of the beauty with wli|ph God 
has clothed the univeree~the beauty which marks it 
as his own, by tiie consanguinity there naturally exists 
between the master and his work. The educated and 
enlightened African may comprehend this beauty, but 
he will not love the less fondly his dusky wife and the 
dark imps she has given him. Among ourselves, tic 
lover and his betrothed may gaze enraptured, and^to- 
gether, upon the Medicean Venus, but no thought will 
arise in the mind of either as to the possibility of a 
dangerous comparison being suggested between the 
woman and the goddess. It is possible, in the progress 
of ages, that as the jiopulation of the world becomes 
more and more intermixed, the . style of beauty may 
approximate more luid more to tlie Greek model; but 
ill each passing age the various races and countries will 
be governed in their sympathies, as at present, by laws 
of their own. Thus in England tlie chiselled face may 
be an object of delight and admiration, but love will 
far more readily be inspired by the moulded features of 
the Anglo-Saxon physiognomy.: 

To conclude: ideal beauty is simply the highest beauty 
in nature; and although it may be comprehended in¬ 
tuitively by genius, we must approach it in ordinary 
circumstances 4>hrongh the cultivation of taste. In 
making this approach, we rise in general refinement and 
enlightenment; for nothing mean or base may draw near 
that divine iwesence. Governments would do well to 
understand this. They would do well to familiarise the 
iiuUiun with the works in whicli beauty resides. They 
would do well, with views analogous to those of the 
Spartan matrons—who set up in their sleeping-rooms 
an Apollo, a Bacchus, a Nereus, or a Narcissus—to 
place ns many of the masterpieces of art as they can 
collect before the people, to the end that they may ming 
fortli great thoughts and noble deeds. L. K. 


THE REJECTED HEIRESS. 

It is a commonplace saying that truth is frequently 
more wonderful tlian fiction; and few persons who have 
lived long in the world are unprepared to admit this 
from their own experience or observation. Yet when 
one of these out-of-the-way episodes actually occurred 
in the retired village of Sunuisidc. the good folks ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Weil-a-day! who would have believed it 
possible?’ 

Old Mrs Armitage had succeeded to a large fortune; 
and the Witch of Sunuiside, as some called her, was 
whisked aWgy from among them in a carriage-and- 
four, Bocompanied by a man of law, to take actual pos¬ 
session of a grand house, situated in a distant part of \ 
the country, 'riiis was one of those extraordinary | 
windAtlls which we sometimes read or hear of. Mrs 
Armitage had been advertised for, and proved to be 
nearest of kin to a deceased raiser, of whom she had 
scarcely ever beard in her life. She was tlie widow 
of a jtetty government ofiieer, and a trifling pension 
was BU she had had to subsist upon—^her only daughter, 
rather more than twenty years previously, having mar¬ 
ried a farmer about emigrating to the new world. All 
the neighbours pitied Farmer Smith for the burthen he 
had voluntarily imposed on himself—the burUien of 
such a wife as Ellen Arniitage—who inherited from her 
mother the shrewish propensities and scolding tongue 
of a handsome Sbaksperiaa Ki^, though it seemed 
higlily improbable that hw gentle, submissive husband, 
would ever attempt to ‘tame the shrew.’ Moreover, 
Ellen Armitage had married against her mother’s con¬ 
sent, and they parted in violent mutusl anger, never to 
world; tot the first accounts that 
re^hed Mrs Armitage were, that the ship in which her 
"" wnbarked had foundered within sight of 

t destination, and nearly sU on board were lOst. 


Amongst the passengers who pcrislicd were Mr and 
Mrs Smith. The mother’s grief at first was extreme; 
for she remembered only the part she had acted towards 
her only child, without thinking of the part tliat cliild 
had acted towards Asr—for so it often is when death 
cancels wrongs. 

Nevertheless, w'hen her grief abated, Mrs Armitage 
was just the same as ever—notorious for her uiikhiJly 
disposition and ungovernable temiier. Slie dwelt in a 
small cottage on the outskirts of the village, wliere slie 
liad only two fine black cats for cumpanions; and iiifor- 
iuer days itis very certain that this circumstance, coupled 
with her nnsociabie habits, might have aided tlic suspi¬ 
cions entertained against her as a denier in forbidden 
arts. 'I’he young Mrs Armitage detested; the old she 
quarrelled with; and she had not a friend in Sunuisidc, 
if w'e except little Bollo Lilliguod, the slioemaker and 
cobbler. But who on earth could have disliked or quar¬ 
relled with RoUo?—the merriest, kindest, hc.st, ino.st 
single-hearted soul in the universe! He was the sole 
privileged visitor at Mrs Armitage's solitary cottage; 
ho read to tier on a Sabbath; he bore her animadver¬ 
sions and seoldings with unshaken fortitude and ])hilnn- 
thropy; and though constantly ejected from the inhos¬ 
pitable roof with ungracious vituperations, lie always 
found his way back again, meek and gentle, as if sure 
of a loving welcome. And Itollo Lilligood did all tins 
liecanse, lie said, Mrs Armitage was to be pitied—lliat 
we ougbtjo return good for evil, bear witli one another, 
and visit the widows in their alHiction. ‘ A nd was not 
an evil temper an atHiction?’ said Kollo. Tlu! worthy 
little shoemaker of Sunniside was a ividower; and 
though only about forty years of age hiirisclf, lie Iiuil a 
son—his sole treasure—who was now in his ninett'cnth 
year. Bolin had married early and iniprovidently; but 
wlien he lost his young wife four years after tlieir union, 
he looked upon her obscure grave, and felt tliat life was 
now a weary pilgrimage indeed. The village shoemaker 
mourned as sincerely for hu lost love as any ‘ gentleman ’ 
of the land might do for liis; and placing all his hopes 
on a future reunion, Rullo devoted liimself to his calling, 
being thereby enabled, by unfailing diligence and tiersu- 
verance,to give his son a decent education. Tlic village 
schoolmaster was a man of good ability and judicious 
management; and young Rolio amply profited by both, 
inheriting some natural capacity and the blessing of a 
sweet disposition. 

The attachment of this father and son was beyond 
that usually evinced even by such sacred and near relu- 
tiousbip. Young, Kollo resembled liis lost motlier in 
persotiM appearance—being tail, fair, and delicately 
formed, with a winsome countenance and a sunny 
smile. Many a village maiden looked after the hund- 
Bome young cobbler with a sigh, for lie was perfectly im¬ 
pervious to all their charms and allurements. Serious 
far beyond his years, thoughtful far beyond ids station, 
caring only for books and rambles amid the beauties of 
nature when the day’s work was ended, lie neither fre¬ 
quented the dance, the reve^ nor the alehouse, and 
yet gave olienoe to nunc: fur Rolio was the must gene¬ 
rous, brave, yet resolute and mild youth ever bent on 
having his own way. Young Rolio w'as a frequent 
visitor also at Mrs Armita|e’s; but his reception was 
even more equivocal than his father’s. Mrs Armitage 
seemed to have a peuuiiar s}Hte against the comely, as 
well as against tlie youthful, and taunted him about his 
‘love-locks’ and * book learning;’ but Rullo patched the 
crabbed old lady’s shoes gratuitously in return, fondled 
tlie cats, and oR-times trimmed up the neglected garden 
before tiie cottage. 

There seemed little outward alteration in Mrs Armi- 
tege <Hi hearing the astounding tidings which created 
suoh a sensation throughout, the village; Uer black 
eyes twinkled more brightly; and slie ptoted her stick 
more firmly when hobbling about; but when the neigh¬ 
bours dropped in—gathering courage Irom curiosity— 
she vouchsafed no informatimi, and snappishly cut short 
bU inquiries. Mr Temple, the lawyer, whose client Mrs 
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Armitage had now become, was, fortunately for the 
i(Tnorant and foolish old woman, a man of the higliest 
worth and probity; the alfairs of the miser deceased 
were entirely in his hands j and the vast wealth passing 
over to Mrs Annitage was under his superintendence 
and jurisdiction. Mr Temple soon found that he had 
no easy matter to manage, for the old woman was self- 
willed and diotatorial in the extreme, and baffled all the 
lawyer's tact and prudence, in his endeavours to gain 
her confidence and good-will, by sharp and vulgar sus- 
I pinions and retorts. But ere her departure for her new 
i resiilenee, Walmsley Hall, Mrs Armitage was made 
aware that she had it in her own power entirely to will 
away her wealth to wliotn she pleased. On hearing this 
j from Mr Temple, she struck her stafl’ violently on tlie 
ground, and compressed her lips, as if forming an un- 
I alterable resolution, at the same time requesting Mr 
I Temple to k(!ep the knowledge ‘ to himself.’ When the 
! chaise eontaiiiing the lawyer and his client disappeared 
I on the winding road above Bunniside (which basked 
in a pleasant wintered valley), there was not one left 

I behind to lament the old woman’s departure, or to re- 
i joice in her singular good fortune, except the little shoe- 
j maker. Hollo Lilligood; and perhaps he felt somewhat 
i a.s a doctor may do on the loss of a fractious patient, 
j j Mrs Armitage had spoken kindlier words when saying 

II ‘adieu’to Uollo Lilligood than might have been ex- 
i i peefed from her general demeanour: ‘ I’ll scud you a 
I i good round order, neighbour, when I get to. Walmsley; 

and you slian’t patch and cobble for nothing now,’ she 
; screamed after the little man as he left the cottage, 

I where for so many years he had ministered with patient 
j i Christian love. 

i I Many months passed away, and the inhabitants of 

I f Biiniiisidc had .almost forgotten Mrs Armitage and her 

I I singular history; the cottage she had inhabited was 

I i timauted by tidy, cheerful-working folks, and no trace 
! i TCfiTiained either in the a.si)ectof the habitation or in the 

II hearts of the villagers to recall the cross and disagreeable 
I: old woman to their memories. Rollo Lilligood had not 
!i received the promised order, and he wa.v disappointed; 

! I for, truth to tell, tlie humble, disinterested creature had 
I built some castles in the air—not for himself, hut for 
I his dear hoy—the extent of his hopes being limited to 

perhaps receiving a present of books, or something of 
that sort, through Mr Temple’s instrumentality, that 
gentleman having taken great notice of young Rollo 
when sojourning at the Bunniside Arms. 

But liollo was a contented man, nevertheless, and he 
diligently attended to his business; settling in his own 
mind that prosperity had had the not unusual effect of 
making his former neighbour forget the associates of 
• her poverty. But he was mistaken in his surmises, for 
i Mrs Armitage, with all her unamiable qualities, yet 
retained a recollection of his kindness, and had speedily 
evinced that she did so by notifying to Mr Temple her 
desire of making liollo senior her sole heir! The will 
was drawn out in due form, Mr Temple being hand- 
i I somely remembered in it for his valuable services, and 
! I Rollo Lilligood, shoemaker of Bunniside, appointed sole 
!! residuary legatee. Mrs Armitage determined that he 

I should not be made acquainted with his good fortune 
I during her lifetime—-he must work, and hiaidelicate son 

I I must work: but Rollo had been her only real friend, 
and she had no one else in the wide world to care ‘one 
brass farthing for,’ as she expressed it. Whatever were 
.Mr Templets feelings on the subject, he did not disclose 
them—his honour was chivalrous-, and had the obsti¬ 
nate old dame selected Mm for her heir, he would pro¬ 
bably, in the circumstances ho stood in towards her, 
have scrupled to avail himself of the advantage. 

Mr Temple had an ample private fortune besides his 
professional gains: he wM a widower, with an only 
child (a fair and amiable daughter), and when he 
undertwk tlie management of Mn. Armitage's affairs, 
no idea of self-aggrandisement entered his honest head. 
His client had a vast deal of low cunning-^that kind of 
cunning which is often apt to look upon lawyers as over- 
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reaching and unscrupulous, simply because they an | 
lawyers ,- and Mrs Armitage watched all Mr Temple's 
moyements moat narrowly, little thinking that her 
scrutiny was observed by him, add that he was greatly 
amuse i by this development of character, making much 
allowance for her ignorance and consequent prejudices. 

He felt glad that she had sufflcient*gratitude in her 
nature to propose rewarding the tried friend of former 
times i and when the worthy shoemaker’s son came be¬ 
fore his mind’s eye, Mr Temple determined to interfere 
tthus far—to leave no stone unturned in trying to per- 
stgide Mrs Armitage to enable this promising young 
man to prosecute his studies under competent tuition, 

BO as eventually to fit him for adorning that station to 
which the wealth she proposed bequeathing his father 
must raise him. Mr Temple had a hard battle to tight. 
Mrs Armitage contended that Rollojimtor was ‘learned 
enough already she wanted no ‘ would-be gentleman ’ 
to succeed to the inheritance; and it was to his father, 
not to him, that she left it. 

Still, Mr Temple persevered; and beneath the magi¬ 
cal sway of his urbanity and good management, some¬ 
thing almost resembling equanimity began to exhibit 
itself in his client's sour demeanour, while order and 
propriety reigned at 'Walmsley. Sudclenly, however, all 
Mr Temple’s plans were frustrated by the unexpected 
arrival of a stranger on the scene of action, whose cre¬ 
dentials admitted of no dispute, and whoso influerice 
became all-predominant. In the meantime Rollo Lilli¬ 
good, fortunately perhaps for his peace of mind, was 
wholly in the dark as to all these proceedings and 
arrangements in his favour, consequently disappoint¬ 
ment reached him not -, and when he received a letter 
desiring his immediate presence at Walmsley alone, he 
had no doubt that Mrs Armitage was on the point of 
death, and wished him to read those pleasant w'ords 
of comfort from the Holy Book which he used to do 
on the quiet evenings and Sabbaths at Bunniside. 

'Very much hurried and abashed was Kollu Lilligood, 
on arriving at the Hall, to find himself received as a 
guest in so grand a mansion, and to be ushered into a 
sitting-room instead of a kitchen. But far more hurried 
and flurried he was when he found himself in the pre¬ 
sence of two females—one of them his old friend Mrs 
Armitage, looking healthy, and full of spirit and vigour. 
She was not dying, that was clear; hut why he was 
sent for in such haste was not so. During the whole 
course of the evening no allusion was made to the 
motive for so sudden a summons^; as far as regarded 
eating aud drinking, Rollo was made most comfortable; 
but he was ill at ease notwithstanding, and the pre¬ 
sence of the second unknown female added unaccount¬ 
ably to his tremors. Mrs Armitage had named her as 
her daughter Mrs Smith, supposed for many years to 
have perished by shipwreck, but providentially rescued, 
and turning up ‘just in the nick of time,’ added the 
dame laughing; but it was a hollow laugh, and made 
Rollo shudder. 

Mrs Bmitli was apparently a woman of middle age, 
much sunburnt and weatlier-beaten, but, excepting a 
pair of large black eyes, by no means gentle in tlieir 
expression, it was difflcult to guess what her appearance 
might once have been, owing to the disfigurement of a 
deep scar or wound on her face, reaching across one 
cheek—full (ff wrinkles and seams in consequence. Her 
voice was harsh, her manner repulsive, yet she evi¬ 
dently tried her utmost to be pleasant, and to appear to , 
the best advantage; but it was when she said ‘mother’ 
that Rollo started, for the word grated on his nerves; 
and when the old woman was irritable and peevish, 

‘ Ellen ’ hokeS, daggers, but spoke honied words. ..Mrt 
Smith’s eyes followed all liollo’s movements with inqui¬ 
sitorial curiosity; she seemed to be reading his character, 
or endeavouring to do so; and he, worthy litBe soul, 
grew quite abashed beneath the hnwon^ scrutiny, 
and had not the courage to respond ^oept by mono¬ 
syllables. Next morning he was dosated with Mrs 
Armitage at her desire, and listen^ to an explanation 
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and itranffe recital i endinff with her expreaaing a wish 
and making an avowal which caused BoUo Lillrgood to 
recoil in amnrement and dismay. Thfe substance of the 
conversation on Mrs Armitagc's part was this:—It was 
not Ellen and hSr husband who had perished sin the 
wreck, but another Mr and Mrs Smith; Ellen had been 
left a widow in the flow world, but managed her farm 
alone, as well or better than with her husband’s help; 
and on seeing in the newspapers from England the 
wonderful account of her mother’s inheritance of a large 
fortune, she had come home at once. Her long silence,*’ 
her long neglect of her mother, she explained by nssur- 
ancet that she had really written, although the letters 
miscarried •, but then receiving no answer, she had con¬ 
cluded her parent’s anger unabated. 

* I do assure you, Rollu Lilligood,’ continued Mrs 
Armitage, ‘ that if Ellen had not brought the certifi¬ 
cates of her marriage and birth which she took awa}' 
with her, I should have hardly been able to identify my 
own cliild, for even twenty years could scarcely have 
altered her so much. The mole on her cheek, too, is 
destroyed, for that deep gash is right across it; it came 
from an sccident, she says, in felling a tree. Mr Temple 
beltnved very ntldly I thought, and was not satisfied for 
a long time that Ellen was my daughter ; till I told 
him that 1 knew she was so, from proofs indisputable. 
b(!cause she knew things that none silye Ellen herself 
could know. After making a g<>od deal of fuss, l(K>king 
at the certificates, and what not, he was satisfied as well 
as myself; and Ellen soon told him that his absence 
would be better than his presence.’ Here Mrs Armitage 
lowered her voice, and looked round with a timid air, 
which Kollo had never seen her display before: she 
continued almost in ft whisper, ‘ I don’t know how it is, 
Rollo Ijilligood—^perhaps I am going to die—liut I don’t 
feel like a mother to Ellen. Wlien I thought my cliild 
was dead, I mourned and fretted desperately; but now 
she is restored to me, I don’t feel the old love—for I 
did love her, though she ofiiinded me, Kollo.’ 

Mrs Armitage then, with much circumlocution, pro¬ 
ceeded to prepare Rollu fur the tidings she had to coin- 
nniiucate, which were to the eiiect tiiat she desired his 
marriage witti her daughter, thereby securing to him 
the wealth she had already bequeathed. Hollo was not 
wanting in sense, and he immediately said with i smile, 
‘You mean kindly, Mrs Armitage, ma’am, I am sure; 
but do you think it likely that your daughter Mrs 
Smith, who must have your money anyhow of course, 
would take such a 4ttle ugly fellow as the Sunuiside 
shoemaker for her husband, when, with such a fortune, 
she might pick and choose ? ’ 

‘ She will take you, Kollo Lilligood,’ answered Mrs 
Armitage : ‘ I told her my will was already made in your 
favour, and that I wisb^ her to marry you. She is a 
gonil obedient child I must say for her in this respect; 
for liefore ever she saw you, she promised to do just as 
I liked. I wish you to be her husband, Kollo; you are 
a good, honest man ; I wish you to have my wealth ; 1 
wish her to hm e it too; and though I must say 1 am 
astonished at Ellen agreeing to my proposal so easily, 
yet, as she has done so, all that remains for you is to ask 
her to marry you at onee, when you are the master 
of Walmsley, and I shall die happy.' 

* Mrs Armitage, ma’am,’ answered Kollo decisively, 
‘if your daughter inherited all England, and all the 
palaces in it, 1 would not be her husband.’ 

It w’ere needless to repeat the violent discussions on 
the port of Mrs.Armitage—on the determined refusal 
on Kollo’s! one tliough^ and one only, he gave to bit 
beloved son; but the father felt sure that that dear son 
would never wish to purchase wealth at such a sacrifice 
on his part. To bewme tkai woman’s husband! Im¬ 
possible! thought Kollo. Other thoughts, which he 
buried in his inmost heart, also crept forward. His 
rejection was final and decisive. Mrs Armitage dis¬ 
carded him for ever—he should not have a stiver unless 
he marr^Led Ellen Smith! And Ellen herself, what said 
she on heating that she was Naected by the shoemaker 


of Sunnisidc? She said nothing; hut her look so 
thoroughly alarmed and petrified the nervous little 
man, that he took French-leave of Walmslcy instan- 
ter, nor felt himself secure till he stood bencatli his 
thatched roof once more with young Kollo iieside him. 
The latter, on hearing the Arabian-Night like dclail."!, 
was at first serious and attentive; but when liis fitlier 
came to the proiiosal of marriage, and liis terror of tlic 
lady, and rejection of the fortune and hnnuur togetiicv, 
Rollo junior indulged in the loudest and longest laugti 
that he had ever known since his birth. His I'atlier’s 
flight seemed to tickle his fancy immensely ; Imt w lnm 
they talked over the matter soberly, both fatlier biuI 
son came to the same conc;hiaion. Wh.at that ciiiu:lu' 
sion was, they religiously kept to themselves, nor did 
either of tliem,indulge a regret for the wealih thus lost 
when almost in their grasp. 

‘Rollo,’ said the elder, ‘that woman Ellen iiiiiiih 
is ’-Here he paused. 

‘What, father?’ said his son, looking on the pale 
speaker. 

‘ A fiend in woman’s form, or t am much mistaken. 
But we’ll “bide our time;’’ end be tliankCid 1 have 
eseaped, my son ! ’ ejaculated poor Eilligood, iieaving « 
deep sigh—a sigh of relief. ‘And we will kiep all these 
matters to ourselves, my dear boy; for it is women only 
who love gussipping, and you and 1 are wise men, 
thoiigi; we be but poor cobblers.’ 

It was nearly twelve months subsequent to Kollo Lil- 
ligood’s visit to Wahnsley wlien, on a tranquil summer 
evening, an aged man, witli veneraldc; silvery loeks 
flowing on his shoulders, arrived at tlic quiet vill!ii;e of 
Sunuiside. He was a missionary from <listnnt lands, 
and tlie best years of his life had been devoted t,i tlie 
conversion of tlie heathen in the new world. Now worn 
out, he came home to die, and to rest his Imnes in tiie 
churchyard of Bunniside licside Ids kindred. Kollo’,s 
deceased wife had been the agu<i man’s gniniiiiii'ee, 
and Kollo was the only one of his fimdly left with 
whom the pious labourer could ehiim alliaiiy. In Ids 
society—shared by the whole vill ige—the newsiiapers 
.at the Sunuiside Arms were now migleeted; and it i.s 
probable that tlie parties most interested niiglit not 
have heard the tidings they conveyed, had not tiie 
landlord happened to glance hi.s eye over tlicm, and 
being aware of Kollo’s visit to Walmsley, he buntleil 
with the inUdligencc to his friend the worthy little 
shoemaker. The country-side rang with the horriiile 
story—a daughter had been arrested on suspicion of 
attempting to poison Iter own moliier, wltoni she had 
already almost killed by a course of ill usage. Fortu¬ 
nately the attempt had failed, hnt ‘ Ellen Smith’ was in 
custody, and Mrs Armitage of Walmsley Hall was lier 
intended victim. The article entered into fiirtlier 
particulars concerning Mrs Armitagc’s suceessiim to the 
fortune, her daughter’s unexpected rcappeaninee, He. 
concluding witli an explanation of the means tlirougti 
which the atrocity was discovered—two of the servants 
appearing, as witnesses against Mrs Smitli, who, it w-is 
known, was to inlierit all her mother’s wealth, the latccr 
having made a will to that cfTcct. 

Much was said on all sides concerning the wicked¬ 
ness of the'’1ivorld in generai ; and the reverend niis- 
sionary, who had caught part of the conversation, des¬ 
canted amply on that subject. But when Kollo told him 
of his own deep interest in the particular ‘wickedness’ 
in question, Mr Peckham, with ready sympathy, re¬ 
quested to bear the full details. Accordingly, when 
they were alone, Mr Lilligood commenced his nar¬ 
rative, leaving nothing out from first to Ja-st except 
his former kindness to Mrs Armitage. Mr Peckham 
listened attentively; but when Rollo described Mrs 
Smith, he inquired with evident agitation from what 
part of the new world she had come. On Rollo inform¬ 
ing him, the missionary solemnly said, ‘ Wonderful are 
the ways of the Lord, and how he maketh darkness 
light I My son, although roy memory is failing me, yet 
1 have at this moment a perfect lecoUectiou of being 
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sent for tu_ pray by the siuk-bed of a fellow-coimtry- 
inaii; ami in that distant land the ties of country are 
almost as strong as those of affinity. He was a farinett 
Ilf tlie name of Smith, a man of weak intellect, apd his 
horror of approaching death almost forced upon me the 
conclusion that he had led a particularly sinful life. 
But this wag not so, 1 found, for he bad been more 
sinned agniiist than sinning; and I endeavoured to lead 
liirn to tlie knowledge of our only refuge for the just 
as well as the unjust. He was closely attended upon by 
his wife. Now, mark me, Rollo; he told me she was his 
second wife; that she had been a servant to his first wife 
ill 111 himself for some years, but a convict before then, 
lie called her “ KlizaI am, sure of that. 1 retnember 
lier brutal manner to the dying man, the gash on her 
cheek, and her dislike to my being left alone with her 
husband. It was only at intervals that Smith snatched 
a moment here and there to speak to me of his past 
life; for when she was by, he appeared cowed and ter¬ 
rified. 'I'lie last time I ever saw him in life—his wife 
(who appeared unusually harsh even for her) being 
called away for a few minutes—he began lamenting his 
“ ill-luck,” as he termed it, in liaving been the husband 
of two such viragos; for, said he, “ My dead wife, Ellen, 
threw a pruning-knife at this me, and gashed her clieek 
as you see. Ellon was a shrew, but not so bad as ’Liza 
ncitlicr. All, .sir! if you ever go back to our dear native 
land, I wish you would find out poor Nelly’s mother, 
and tell the old soul that lier daughter named her kindly 
when she was dying, for they had quarrelled.” 1 pro- 
ini.sed willingly to do so, if spared, and requested to 
know the name of Ellen’s mother anil her place of 

abridc. “ Her name is Arniitage, and she Uvea at”- 

But; here Mr.s Smith’s return stopped our conversation ; 
and whin I returned next evening to tlie farm, the 
husband wns dead.’ 

‘()li, niy dear sir,’ exclaimed Hollo, ‘my prophetic 
instincts were not in vain; this is wonderful indeed! 
I will off to London at once, and find out Mr Temple.’ 

• Hut Smith is n, common name, ray son,’ said the 
placid missionary, ‘ and there is a possibility that there 
may be a mistake in oiir snppositions, though 1 confess 
the coineidenec is startling.’ 

‘ AVe will leave all to Mr Temple, uncle,’ exclaimed 
Ihillo. And in two days’ time he was in Mr Temple’s 
(rflicc, and telling his wonderful story, 

Mr 'Temple speedily confronted the accused, quietly 
saying, ‘ So, Mrs Smith, yon have duped us all, it seems; 
and Eliza Smith, formerly the deceased Ellen Ar- 
mitago’s servant, yon stand convicted of an attempt 
to poison the said Ellen's mother.’ 

Quite as quietly, and with imperturbable boldness, 
Mrs Smith replicil, ‘ AVell, I thought 1 shoidd be found 
out some day, and that is the reason why I consented 
to marry that fool the shoemaker; for if he was lord 
of AValraslcy, I should have been lady.’ 

‘ Now, madam,’ said the lawyer, ‘I think it possible 
you may liave to prepare for a second trip beyond seas. 
Your unhappy victim—poor old Mrs Armitagel—has, 

I believe, received her death, or at least its accelera¬ 
tion, at your hands?’ 

‘ If I liaii ni.inaged better,’ cried the violent woman, 

‘ she would have met with it ere this. Do you think 
I ever forget that her daughter Ellen did this !’ pointing 
to her cheek, livid with rage. ‘ Once I was handsome 
as liers(;lf-“people said we were like twin sisters; but 
1 saw her die: I took her place; hut oh that I could 
he revenged in full!' 

Mr Temple stttyed to listen to no more ravings, hut 
making his best sipeed to Walrasley, laid before the 
miserable Mrs Armitage the facts of the case, and 
through whose instrumentality they were brought to 
light. 

Miserable no longer, but lightened of a heavy load, 
the poor creature cried, ‘ Thank God for tins, that she 
is not my child: the old love never came back to my 
heart: I told Rollo Lilligood so. Bllea, with alt her 
faults, never would have used her old mother as this 


woman has done. Poor Nelly!—poor Nelly! So she 
thought of her own mother when she was a-dying?’ 

But Mrs Armitage’s days were numbered: her spirit 
was utterly crushed. And once more Hollo Lilligood 
came te visit her, and to read the wor^s of consolation, 
which she would listen to from none hut liim. ’The 
second Mrs Smith was trans{K)rted for life, after having 
made confession of her fraud and imifuted crime. Slue 
said that an old English newspaper, containing the 
account of Mrs Armitage’s singular good fortune, linil 
UccidentaHy fallen into her hands; the scheme occurred 
toiler, and seemed so feasible and easy, that she enter¬ 
tained no doubt of being able to carty it out success¬ 
fully. 

Li process of time Wiilmsley Hall was well filled 
with Kollo’s grandchildren. 'These fair little darlings 
called Mr 'Temple also ‘grandpapa;’ for Hullo the 
second, now a rising barrister, had cspou.sed Miss 
Temjile: he made liimself quite sure of not. liciiig 
rejected by his heiress ere he ventured to offer hi.s 
hand. 

A picture of the good missionary, Mr Pccklmm, hangs 
in the dining-room j opposite to wliieh is a full-length 
of Mr liilligood the elder, engaged in the business 
of his calling. ‘For I am as proud of my father,’ said 
Hollo, ‘ as I hope my sons will he of me ; and tnay ni}’ 
descendants never suffer those pictures to be removi.dl' 

They were to be seen at Walmsley Hall a few years 
ago—the owner, a great-grandson bf Rollo, lK).ariiig a 
wonderful resemblance to the portraiture on the canvas, 
while in uprightness and kindness of heart the likeness 
is still more perfect 


ClJRrOSITIE.S OP llOOnKRY. 

AUCTION OAXO.S—‘F.STAHUSHED Bl'Sl.NE.SS’SWI.VDl.E. 
Auction Gangs .—Iiwould appear to an uninitiated observer 
that property of any description, which has been eoii.siginai 
to an .auctioneer for disposal by public sale, which is sub¬ 
mitted to public competition, and wbiiib can bo sold only 
with the auctioneer’s consent and complicity, is pretty 
sure of producing, if not something like its actual value 
in the commercial imarket, at least its value to the parties 
present at the sale, minus that fair retailer’s profit which 
it ought to be the cflect of general com]ietitioii to reilucc 
to its minimum amount. However reasonable such an 
expectation, nothing is more uncertain than its reali.s.'i.linti 
in the numerous auction marts in the metropolis. There 
exists a system of wholesale theft .and robbery so wididy 
diffused, and so universally carried into execution, that it 
is impossible to form any estimate of the plunder, which 
must be enormous in its aggregate amount, and which 
forms the daily anil hourly booty of a sot of heartless and 
unprincipled harpies, who grow rich and fatten upon the 
domestic misfortunes of their fellow-incu. By the ope¬ 
ration of this nefarious system, the apparently fair and 
honest procedure of sale by public roup is utterly vitiated; 
and the auctioneer—who in a case of unreserved sale, such 
as that in which the property is adjudged to the hammer 
under a distress warrant, has no power either to protect 
the rights of the unfortunate owners, or to save himself 
from the degraded position he is forced to occupy—is made 
the unwilling tool of a set of scoundrels, to whom he is 
compelled to assign, one after another, articles frequently 
of high finish and sterling value, for sums paltry in the 
extreme, if not merely nominal. 

Those who have noticed the rapid, almost sudden, 
growth and expansion of certain brokering chapmen and 
dealers in articles of furniture, pictures, musical instru¬ 
ments, curiosities, bronzes, vases, aud objects of vertu, 
must have been often struck with surprise at their mira¬ 
culously speedy presperityi The smMl. front shop soon 
bursts into the back parlour; it then creeps up stairs; 
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then thfl proprietor buys out his nei|;hbourg, and orerflows revolving easel upon which the paintings were then exhi- 
irst on one side, then on the other, with his fast-increasing biting to the crowd of bidders. 


stock, till at length half the street, or the whole of it, is 
one huge repository of everything domestic which neces¬ 
sity, luxury, or fanity can demand and industry supply. 
The course of knavery we are about to describe may 
serve to moderate the surprise of the observer. 


Be it understood, then, that there exists a species of those behind him-. ‘he’s in.’ 


‘ Are you in I ’ said a greasy, grixzly-bearded face, 
reeking over our shoulder. 

‘Yes, thank Heaven, we are in,’ said, we, mistaking 
the purport of the question. 

‘Oh, it’s all right,’ said the questioner, turning to 


federal union, never talked about, yet open to all whose 
traile it is to buy by auction for purposes of retailing. The 


We need not detail the whole of the conversation we 
overheard—enough to say that we soon discovered some- 


primary object of this union is, to suppress and prevent* thing of the nature of the conspiracy, and saw its profitable 
that competition which it is the purpose of public sale to but viUonous operation in full swing. Most of tbe pictures 
elicit. As a general rule it may be affirmeu that of tnis of greatest value were knocked down at wretched prices 


union every liroker, dealer or buyer by trade, who.se prin¬ 
ciple of integrity is not sufficiently strong to resist the 


to three or four members of the gang; and once when ii 
stranger endeavoured to secure a piece of some merit, the 


temptation, is, tacitly at least, a member. And indeed, biddings were run up against him to an amount far beyond 
however honest a dealer may be, he is often compelled in its Utmost value, until he ceased to hid, when the lot wos 
self-defence to wink at the proceedings of the gang, even knocked down to one of the gang, who immediately repn- 
tbough he refrain from participating in their vile gains, diated his bidding, and swore that he did nut intend to 
We must not be supposed to infer that this iniquitous bid.more than a certain sum. After some squabbling, the 
confederation is organised upon any regular system—that lot was put up again, and bought by the gang against tlie 
it boasts of any rules or written, docunieuts of any kind, stranger for far more than its worth. Once when we 
Such a tangible embodiment of its principles would of hazaraed a bidding for the lot we came to purchase, we 

course be fraught with peril to the parties concerned, and were stopped with, ‘ Shut up, you fool; that’s -’a 

is therefore avoided. The phrase‘honour among thieves’ bidding: hold your mouth—you’ll get it for nothing if 
expresses the sole law by which the proceedings of its you want it at the knook-oiU,’ 

numerous memhers are regulated; and though they often ‘At the knock-out 1’ we mentally ejaculated ; * what 
quarrel bitterly over the division of the spoil, and have upon earth is that 1 ’ We had heard the expression he- 
been seen to ftght ftiriouslyfor their imagined rights, they fore, though casually, and It had escaped our memory ; 
are never known to have recourse to the law for protec- but we resolved this time, if possible, to penetrate the 
tion. From all we can gather concerning the origin of mystery, and learn whether it really was what we already 
this foul conspiracy—and we have taken some pains in began to suspect it to be. 

the investigation—^it would appear that it has been of slow ‘ And where,’ said we in as careless a tone as wc euul J 
and gradual growth, and that it woe, in the first place, assume, * does tbe knock-out come olfthis time 1 ’ 

the spontaneous offspring of the cupidity and dishonesty ‘ Oh, at the old place; at-’s back-room up stairs.’ 

of a very limited group of confederated rascals. It is ‘What.! C—Court'!’ (This was a leading question, 

affinned—with what truth we know not—that it was first as we knew no one at C-Court.) 

detected in operation among the.Tews of a certain locality, ‘ No ; at W-Street.’ 

and that it irns immediately imitated on all sides, instead ‘ To-night of course 1’ 

of being suppressed, as it might have been by the strong ‘ To be sure—half-past eight or nine.’ 

arm of tbe law and the force of public rebuke, had the We did not fail, shortly before nine o’clock, to ascend 

infernal machinations of its members been made known, the stairs to the back-room of the house indicated in 

However this may he, it is pretty certain that since its first W-Street. Before the hour had struck, the whole of . 

rise, which might be dated at loss than a score of years the gang was present, and comprehended o much larger ; 
back, it has spread like a pestilence to every part of the number than wc had expected to meet. Among them wc 
metropolis; and that,at the present moment, it cannot be recognised several owners of first-rate shops, men of pro- 
predicatcil with absolute certainty of any auction-room perty and capital — one especially, who had recently 
situated between Knightsbridge west and Mile-end east, portioned his daughter with thousands, along with 
or llighgate north and Peckham south, that on any given others ot undouhted respectability. Seating ourselves near 
day in the year there shall be a fair sale of any specified the door, and calling for grog on the principle of doing 
kind of portable property. If the gang be present—and at Rome as Romans do, we awaited with interest the 
they are always present if the property to be disposed of result of the proceedings. A number of the smaller and 
oilers them any considerable advantage—they will bo more valuable paintings—gems of the Italian and Flemish 
sure to accomplish two things: in the first place, they will schools—a few English specimens, and several finely, i 
get most of the lots they desiderate knocked down to wrought vases and bronzes, had been already 'cleared,' j 
them at a low bidding; and in the second place, they and deposited in the old-fashioned window-reccs6e.s, and I 
will prevent any stranger who is not a professional buyer upon tables in. the room. As it was now past the hour, j 


from obtaining any article for a sum much less than 
double its value. 

On a certain day in the year 1047—wc do not choose. 


and ail were supposed to be present, the door was closed 
upon the ejected waiter, and tbe * knock-out,’ which, as 
we had suspected, was nothing more or less than the 


for certain reasons, to be more particular as to date—we real sale of the property, commenced. An individual, 
attended a sale, where, among other valuable species of whom we shall designate Smash, whose vainpyre-lookiiig 
property, a pretty large oolloction of pictures was to be physiognomy is too well known to the frequenters of cer- 
sold. Our object was to purchase a clever production of tain salerooms, was the unlicensed auctioneer of the 
Fuseli’s, should it fall within the limited range of our evening. Catalogues being produced, all the lots bought 


pocket. Being pressed for time,_we hsid not leisure to by the gang were gone over seriatim, and now for the 
eban^'e an old office coat in which we had sat all the first time put up to serious competition. One by one 
morning, and consequently made our appearance at the they were knocked down to eager purchasers at prices 
saleroom in somewhat seedy trim—to which accidental varying from double to ten times the sums for which they 
circumstance, may be doubtless attributed the revelation had been obtained but a few hours before. Cash was paid 
we have to make. It should be ineutionod that the pro- down for each lot as it was sold, and deposited in a small 
peily was that of a defunct deialer, and that his widow tray in. front of the seller, the lots, or an order upon the 
was then in the house awaiting with anxious heart the auctioneer for such lots as ha<l not been cleared, being 
result of the sale, upon the proceeds of which her pro- delivered to the respective purchasers. When the whole 
spect of ffiture comfort depended. Wo found the ros- of them had been disposed of, the mass of gold and silver 
truin of the auctioneer surrounded by the auction gang,, in the tray had accumulated to a considerable size, 
among whom, all unconscious of their honourable frater- Smash then resigning the hammer, reimbursed from the 
nisation, .we with eonsiderablo difficulty shouliicred our heap before him the parties who had cleared the lots 
way, and obtained a standing poution in front of thd present—^those who had purchased lots yet in the custody 
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of the auctioneer having of course paid to the heap the 
difTerence only between the final biddings at the sham 
sale and the real one. These payments concluded, a con¬ 
siderable sum, the produce of that day’s diabolical robbery 
of a forlorn and widowed woman, remained to be divided' 
among the wretches who had thus successfully combined 
to plunder the helpless. When the sale was over, we 
could not help remarking that the whole of the property 
rested finally in the hands of three or four persona—Smash 
being one of them, as he had bid pretty freely, and con¬ 
signed several good lots to himself. A few of the articles 
which had been run up to a high price, in opposition to 
parties who, not being in the gang, had presumed to bid 
against it, hardly remised half the sums they had cost; 
but the loss upon these was compensated tenfold by the 
gain upon the remainder.^ And now came the division 
of the spoil, which was evehtually managed upon a prin¬ 
ciple too complex to be fathomed by a casual observer. 
Wc noticed, however, when Smash read over the schedule, 
which occupied some time in preparing, that the indivi¬ 
duals who had paid most money were to receive the largest 
share; and that those who bought nothing, and most 
probably never intended to buy, were to be paid at a 
lower rate. We did not witness the final distribution of 
the cash. Having no desire to pollute our fingers by the 
touch of such ill-gulten gain, we feigned a sudden excuse 
for quitting the room; and requesting our grizzly-faced 
friend to take charge ‘for two minutes’of our uutasted 
grog, we quitted in sovereign disgust this den. of ill-doers, 
who wanted only the virtues of personal courage and ont- 
spoken sincerity to elevate them to the level of the bur¬ 
glar and the highwayman. 

It is some years since we became thus aware of the 
existence of this atrocious system of plunder, and we have 
since frequently detected it in operation where we little 
expected to meet it. At book-sales it is a perfect nui- | 
sauce. There are several scores of petty scoundrels who 
paas their lives at book-auctions, rarely bidding, and never 
buying if they can avoid it, and whose sole means of sub¬ 
sistence is this meanest of all possible modes of plunder. 
From inquiries we have cautiously made—for it is not an 
c.isy matter to obtain reliable information from the parties 
Iinplicateil—we are induced to believe that the majority 
of the real buyers would be glad to abate the practice, or 
put it down altogether, if possible. They find that where, 
as is generally the case with regard to books, the separate 
purchases are rarely of any great value, the trouble and 
inconvenience the practice entails are not compensated by 
the profit it affords: but the miserable wretches to whom 
such stolen scraps are daily bread, stick too hard upon 
their skirts to be readily got rid of. 

It is a melancholy thing, and one that speaks volumes 
upon tlie demoralising effect of bargain-hunting upon the 
character, that among these plunderers of the weiik, the 
friendless, and the prostrate in circumstances, should be 
iiumbereil names of respectable standing in commerce— 
names well known and trusted among connoisseurs and 
collectors of works of art, relics of antiquity, or objects 
of vertii. But there is unhappily no margin left for doubt 
upon the subject. It would be hi our power, on any given 
day, in the course of a few hours’ visit to some of the 
finest collections of the first-class dealers in such matters 
in the metropolis, to pitch upon a score or two of valuable 
specimens which have come into the possession of the 
present owners through the scandalous medium of the 
• knock-out.’* These men, be it remembered, have not the 
pica of necessity to advance in mitigation of their acts: 
they are surrounded with the materials and appliances of 
luxury, and hare wealth at command, and might reason- j 


* We have thb day seen a very valuable painting, bought by 
one u( these gangs at a late sale of the property of a ^ceased pro¬ 
prietor, for a sum hardly ooveriiig the cost of the frame and the 
materials used in painting. What it realised at the * knock-oqt,’ 
and what was consequently the amount of pidnder shared among 
the gang, we were not able to ascertain. One thing we can state 
with certainty, and that is, that the pres -nt oustodler of the pic¬ 
ture (it would be an abuse of language to call him the proprietor) 
demands above a thousand guineas for it; and, oonsidoring its 
rare quality and transoendent merit, seems not unlikely to obtain 
the sum he demands. • 


ably be exacted to set an example of honesty in the 
pursuit of a profession which is sadly in want of it. 

The' Hatabliehed Bmintss' SmittitCe .—.Tiist on the same 
principle as the American backwoodatiian locates upon a 
plot Ov savage territory, fells the forest timber, burns the 
lumber, ploughs end sows the reclaimed land—then sells 
the whole clearing, stock, lot, and coming crop, to some 
wandering emigrant in search of a settlement—so in 
London there is a class of men (and, we may add, of 
women too) whose favourite occupation it is to o]>en new 
'shops, and dig out, as it were, new channels ibr the 
carreuts of commerce, in the yet untried ueighbonrhoods 
of the ever-increasing metropolis ; selling tlieir newly- 
formed establishments so soon os they are set a-going, and 
in a fair way of success, cither to iiew-marricil couples, 
country immigrants, or other parties whom they may 
suit. Against such a mode of gaining a liveliliood, how¬ 
ever singular it may appear to some, nothing can be justly 
said. These parties are often of essential service to the 
community, to whom they frequently introduce the don- 
veiiieiioes of retail trade in localities which, without their 
speculative enterprise, would long remain strangers to 
them. They are the pioneers of traffic, whose mission it 
is to clear the way for the commercial host which has in 
due time to follow in their footsteps. They owe their 
success (and most of them are succesMul) to the possession 
of a rare tact and discrimination in reference to business 
matters, as well as to a considerable amount of that con ¬ 
stitutional energy and restlessness which so remarkably 
characterise their prototype of the ‘ far west.’ But as every¬ 
thing successful in London is sure to give birtli to its coun¬ 
terfeit, so in this peculiar walk of life there are hniulreds 
of unprincipled knaves who make a prey ofthe stranger 
and the ine.xperienced by the sale, under lying pretences, 
of mock establishments, whose pretended returns have no 
existence save in the records of a set of plausible account- 
books, artfully m.'ide up for the purpose of defrauding the 
unwary. 

Wc shall more effectually expose the timlus opermtli 
of this sort of swindlers by a brief recital of what actually 
occurred to a friend of our own who unhappily fell into 
their clutches, than by any formal description that could 
be given. 

In the year Iflt-, Walter S-found himself, at the 

demise of his last surviving parent, under the necessity of 
seeking a livelihood. With youth, health, and a tolerably 
good education, and with L.60i) in his pochot, he left his 
native place, and came to London to prosecute ids fortune. 
After pushing his inquiries in town for near three months, 
without finding anything to suit him, he btigan to turn 
his attention to the morning pai^ers, and to eon tlie ad¬ 
vertisements with a degree of interest which can only 
be appreciated by those who have been in siiidlar circum¬ 
stances. At length, lured by the prospect of a good in¬ 
come in return for very moderate exertions, ho applied 
personally at the office of a house-agent in Oxford Street, 
who hod advertised his busiiies.s for sale. The oflice was 
a sort of semi-shop on the ground-floor, .-vt the west end 
of the street; and though bearing a remarkably neat and 
genteel appearance, had withal a somewhat worn and busi¬ 
ness aspect. This he thought looked well, llaviiig made 
his purpose known to the single clerk, that functionary 
touchod a bell, which brought out the principal from an 
inner chamber—a sober, rather sad-vieoged, well-dressed 
individual, of about five-and-thirty, in deep mourning. 
Ui>on making Ifnown the object of his visit, and referring to 
the advertisement in the ‘ Times ’ of that morning, the ad¬ 
vertiser demanded whether it was the intention of his visi¬ 
tor to purchase the business for himself, or was he merely 
making inquiries oh behalf of another person 1 S-— 
replied that ho was acting solely on his own account, and 
that, if the biisiness bore out the terms of the adyertise- 
ment, it was his in^imtion to make him ah offer. 

* I could easilv satisfy you,’ said the other,’ that this 
business would have justified me in employing much 
stronger terms of recommendation; but the. fact is, that 
although I have doubled the returns nnoe I bought it my¬ 
self, I have no wish to recover mom than the money I 
paid for it—the death of a relaUve having released me 
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frcsm tlie further neceesity of any businesa occupation at 
all. But I fear you arc too late ; I parted with a gentle¬ 
man not an hour ago who haa all but decided upon taking 
it. It ia a pity ygu did not apply before ; I cannot say 
anything deciaive on it at present. ODod-nioming,«ir.’ 

‘ Oood-moming;’ and S——* had already reached the 
door, diaappointuunt in hia face, when the other cried, 

‘ Stop; you may give me your oddreaa. It ia poaaible 
the first applicant may not conclude the aftair. It atrikes 
me, from some remarka he let drop, that he may not have 
the cash at hand, in which case I will let you know* 
the day after to-morrow. By the way, wo may ae wftll 
underatand each other—^you will allow me to aak you if 
you aro prepared to pay cash down, or at what date, 
supposing we abould do businesa together 1’ 

‘ Why,’ said S——, ‘ 1 had not resolved to offer you the 
exact amount you demand ; but I will say thia, that if, 
after full investigation of the business and returns, we 
should deal, it will be for cash.’ 

‘ In that case,' aaid the agent, ‘you shall have the pre¬ 
ference if the party who has just left does not conclude 
the purchase. Perhaps you will look in at eleven the day 
after to-morrow, and thus save time 1’ 

S-promised he would do so punctually, and departed, 

not without hopes of becoming yet the proprietor of so 
snug a concern. 

At cloven precisely on the day appointed S-opened 

the office door. The principal was standing at the desk 
ill earnest, almost angry discussion with an elderly man 
of gentlemanjy garb and manners. He nodded to the 
new-comer, and motioned to his clerk to show him into 

the private room, which was so situated that S-could 

not avoid bearing every syllable that was uttered in the 
office. Ho soon became aware that the stranger was the 
first appUcant wdiose rivalry he had so much dreaded; 
and he heard with secret satisfaction, that though eagerly 
desirous of securing the business, he was not in a condi¬ 
tion to pay down the required sum upon taking posses¬ 
sion. lie pleaded hard to be allowed to make a deposit 
of part of the purchase-money, by way of binding the 
bargain, offering three hundred pounds in cash, and the 
rest in bills of short dale. This the agent would by no 
nieauB allow, and upbraided him with having deceived 
him in that particular at their former interviews.^ The 
Btraiiger retorted, and the discussion grew almoti into a 
quarrel, both parties becoming less ceremonious as the 
dispute waxed W'anu. It ended at last in the agent bow¬ 
ing out his would-be successor, who departed muttering 
his dissatisfaction in no measured terms. 

The coast was now clear for S-, with whom, after 

apologising for the warmth of his language to the stranger, 
and remarking that it was a singular coincidence that 

S-should have arrived just in time to witness their slis- 

ogreement, an arrangement was entered into for examin¬ 
ing the books and testing the present state of the business, 
Befereuees having been exchanged on both sides, that- 
earoe afternoon the books of the last two years wore gone 
over cursorily, but carefully, and checked with the annual 
audits, in a manner, and with a result, perfectly satisfac¬ 
tory to tliB incoming proprietor. During the examina¬ 
tion two parties called and paid L,5 as per-ceutage on 
houses let by the agent. Before leaving the premises, at 

sunset, S-had agreed to spend the ensuing fortnight 

ill the office, as well to test the average returns, os to learn 
the simple mitine of inaiiageraeTit. The fortnight passed 
pleasantly enough. The books were left in the hands of | 

S-, who conned them carefully, and never conceived 

the elightost suspicion of their genuineness. The clerk 
proved a rollicking out-spoken fellow, fond of cigars and 
bottled ale, and made no scruple of abusing his employer 
for not having raised his salaiy beyond a paRry hundred— 
affirmed that to his; exertions and atte|jtioii the success 
of the office was mainly due-rand hoped that S——, on 
aesumiujT the government, would have the liberality to 
do Jhim justice. Theie was no lack of business daring 
the period of probation. Parties dropped in with lio- 
tiees of houses and premises to let, for the registry BSid 
exhibition of which on the office show.boards they paid 
willingly, according to a liberal scale of charges. The 


principal was absent for hours together every day, and 

once for two whole days, during which S-bad the 

luck to let a mansion in a neighbouring square for B.DIO 
a year—accompanied the incoming tenant in the exami¬ 
nation of the premises, and receiv^ from the landlord 5 
per cent, upon the first year’s rent. In addition to this, 
business was transacted of a less importaut character, 
but which yet yielded a comfortable xjrofit to the ngenl. 
As the fortnight drew , to a close, it njipcared ]>laiuly 
enough that the profits averaged altogether, after pay'iug 

expenses, nearly L.IO a week; and S-began to tliink 

it was a pity that he had not struck the bargain before, 
and pocket^ them himself. When the time was up, and 
the agent asked him if he was satisfied with what they 
were doing, and was disposed to conclude the affair, he 
was but tim ready to do so; and the next day a lawyer 
was called in, an agreement drawn up in due form, and 

signed by both parties; L.450 was paid down by 8-, 

and bills at short dates were given for L-ISO more. The 
* agreement for a lease’ of the offices, and the landlord’.'i 
receipts for rents, together with all books and documents 
connected witli the Dusiuess, were made over to the new 
purchaser ; and before starting for the north to ‘ take 
possession of his newly-bequeathed projicrty,’ the agent 

secretly advised 8-to get rid of the clerk. ‘ You will 

find that you can easily manage the whole affair yoiii-self,’ 
said he; ‘ and you may as well save the cxjiense of sueli a 
fellow, who is likely to prove an annoyance to any one who 
does not knew howto manage him as 1 do.’ 'J'liis recfun- 

mendation proved in the result quite unnecessary. 8—.. 

took up what he now considered his {lerniuuenl quai ter.s 
on the ensuing day, and hireil a sleeping-room close by 
for tho better cciivcnieiice of business. But no clcik 
made his ai>pearaiice. This did not at first trouble the 
new proprietor, who attributed his absence to some con¬ 
vivial irregularity, and felt jirctty sure of his speedv 
return. Two, three, four days—a whole week iias^cil, 
and no clerk—and what, alas, was a thousand times 

worse, not a single customer 1 S-, now a prey lo au fi.il 

suspicions of foul play, lived upon tenter-hooks. An¬ 
other and another week elapsed ; and though the stTOuin 
of population rushed incessantly past the olllce door, 
there were hanily more signs of businoss in the deserted 
rooms within than in the silent mummy clnimher of an 
Kgyptian pyramid. At length, when nearly two months 
had passed away without the realisation of a single shil¬ 
ling, and .S—- - had become gradually awake to tint com¬ 
pleteness of his victimisatioii, a stranger called with a 
demand for two quarters’ rent, and threatened to seize 

if it were not jiaid immediately. 8- produced his 

receipts up to tho last quarter, which proved to be more 
fabrications, signed with a name the same in sound, but 
differing in s|>elling from that of the real landlord. 
From explanations that ensued, and from reference to 
neighbours, and to the inmates of the upper part of the 
house, tho whole machinery of the abominable fraud, 
which had been brought to so successful an issue, w.ts 
mode fully apparent. 'I’he agent himself, the clerk, the 
‘ prior apjilicaiit,’ the customers, the gentleman who had 
taken the house in the square (which house, by the way, 
belonged to tho landlord of that of which the office was a 
part, and was still unlct), the pretended landlord, who 
had paid the per-centage on letting— the very lawyer, 
or supposed lawyer, who had drawn up the agreement 
—all were partners or creatures of one swindling gang. 
The books were a set of documents cooked np for the 
purpose of delusion. Among the scores of notices ex¬ 
hibited on the show-boards, only one was genuine, and 
that one was in reference to the house in the 'square, 
which had been made to play so important a part in the 
swindle. The others, it is true, indicated bouses, .shops, 
and chambers which were actually to let; but tlicy had 
been copied from similar aiuiouncements displayed in 
other parts of the city, without the sanction of the owners 
of the premises, and for the purpose of carrying out the 
fraud. As a termination to this viHaiious affair, poor 
8 — — was fain to evaensde the theatre of his delusion, 
resigning the furniture and fixtures in consideration of a 
disimMge in full of the landlord’s claims for rent, and 
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to rcc<iiimieiice his researches in London for some career 
upon which ho luiglit enter with empty pockets and a 
little dear-bought experience. 

The above la an * ower true tale,’ and is but one of a 
thousand which might be supplied from the private 
hiatnrica of innltitiidcs who have fallen victims to con¬ 
spiracies of the same class more or less extensive. Every 
recurring week brings to the metropolis adventurers from 
the country in search of a location in town, and desirous 
of investing their hardly-earned savings, or long-expected 
inheritance, i)i some established business, or fair specula- 
tiuii, which may offer to honest industry the prospect of 
coinpelimce and rc8]>ectnbility. Such will do well to 
remember that the land-sharks are here on the look-out 
for their prey, which they will be prevented from gorging 
only by the exercise of the utmost vigilance and precau¬ 
tion on the part of their intended victims, 


THE THILOSOPHY OF BUN-EATING. 

An Englishman is considered, in foreign countries, as a 
sort of philosopher of every-day life. He is supposed 
to be cold, calm, self-possessed; to pass along the stage 
of the world with the imperturbable gravity of a lied In- 
diun; to be able to stand up to lie shot at, or even married, 
with the most solemn decornm : and to carry off even his 
bluiiihrrs and simplicities with a lofty air of good faith 
which sets ridicule at defiance. Such is the English- 
mitn ns he is commonly represented, for instance, rai the 
French stage; but, although we are by no means dis¬ 
posed to cli.allenge the general resemblance, we conceive 
it to be a point of honour to admit that in one particular 
it is defective: it docs not truly characterise the English¬ 
man ill the act of eating .a bun in a pastry-cook’s shop. 

Every one who is accustomed to resort to such places 
for something to stay the appetite, which otherwise 
would rage or languish by dinner-time, must have ob¬ 
served the singular einbarras.smcnt betrayed by the cus¬ 
tomers. It is painful to detect the expedients they arc 
obliged to have recourse to in order to carry off’ some 
portion of this awkwardness. One gcntlemaii, fortunate 
ill being near the door, scans curiously the crowd pass¬ 
ing along the street, as if he were looking for some one 
wVioiii ho wished to see. Another, farther in, feels a pro¬ 
found interest in a lemonade advertisement hung over 
the counter, which he has read fifty times before in simi¬ 
lar circumstances. A third finds something demanding 
careful attention in a row of saucc-huttles or preserve- 
jars on flic opposite side of the shop, till, having at 
length finished his regale, he all at once revives to a 
sense of the utter worthlessness of liis object, pays his 
bill hastily, and ruabes out into the street, delighted to 
have escaped from so humiliating a position. Dashing 
young dogs who come in for a shrimp sandwich and a 
glass of sherry and lemonade, may carry off matters by 
.a gay conversation with the nymph of the counter, 
whom they rally about the sparkle and effervescence of 
the beverage, which they wittily conceive to bear some 
roBcmblance to the female character. Young ladies, too 
—usually taking care to enter in pairs or groups—have 
it ill tlieir power, while they absorb their respective 
jellies, to keep up a colloquy among themselves, 
rusliiiig into a critical discussion of the merits of the 
last new novel, or the last miracle of the Opera, or 
something else intensely abstract and irrelative to the 
matter in hand. It is all very well with such fortu¬ 
nately-situated persons; but for the stranger, the unit 
—the Englishman—who comes in alone to allay a crav¬ 
ing appetite, the situation is a trying one. 

The pastry^iooks, for their own sakes, should look to 
it. If they wish to cultivate the stand-up line ofieon- 
Buraption, they should get their shops furnished with 


something better than lemonade advertisements and 
rows of pickle jars for the study of their customers. 

A continual stream of new pictures hung up in proper 
situations within gazing distance of tbfi lunching public, 
would, wo are convinced, prove an immense attraction. 
They should not be pictures of singly figures or small 
groups which tell their story at once and away; they 
ought generally to contain a multitude of figures, and to 
jarry out a somewhat elaborate narrative, as is the ease 
with the works of Hogarth, Callot, and simihir geniuses. 
NA one sliould be capable bf ctimpletc perusal in less 
time than is necessary fur the demolition of a common- 
sized bun. The ncceBsity of a considerable number of 
such pictures, and of their frequent renewal, mnst be 
evident, for a gentleman would soon feel the awkward¬ 
ness of appearing before the public as taking an ever- 
fresh interest in one or two particular works of art, 
however excellent, every day of his life. There must 
be at least a dozen, and these ought to be changed at 
least every two months. Many artists would be glad 
of the opiiortunity of exhibiting their pictures in this 
manner, and therefore there could be no great diffi¬ 
culty in effecting the desired alliance between the j 
rival powers of pastry and art. We can even ima¬ 
gine picture-dealers glad to pay a rent to a fashionable { 
buniiist for the privilege of hanging up their wares with i 
prices affixed in such a situation. On this point, how- | j 
over, we do not profess to sjicak oracularly. All we aim*: 
at is, to impress the necessity of something being done | 
for the relirf of distressed bun-eaters. \ 

ADXntn BV ANOTHEn CONTllIBUTOll, | 

The plan here suggested may be very good as a tem- j 
porary expedient, but I believe that the only right and : 
thorough remedy fur the evil coraplaincil of is to be , 
found, where the remedies of so many other things are | 
looked for—in education and the progress of the national | 
mind. We entertain a firm conviction that, with grind i 
management, the awkwardness itself will disapjiear by ; 
and by, and the Englishman will be able to eat his bun ■ 
with all the nonchalance which distinguishes him in the ; 
other predicaments of life. Why should this not bo so? ; 
What is there in a bun, philosophically speaking, which | 
should not be as sunnountable to an Eiiglif.hmun as to a. i 
Frenchman? In the meantime, however, the Frencltman : 
has the advantage. Look at him, as he enters the shop, j 
sweeping the counter with the severe and lofty glance of ■ 
a connoisseur! Having made his selection, ho goes deli- \ 
heratcly to work. Ho divides his attention between his ; 
bun iuid the eompan}', scrutinising each in turn. He i 
does not stare, however, but look; he docs not bolr, | 
but munch; and it is easy to see, by the approving air i 
with which, ever and anon, he turns his eyes upon the ! j 
diminishing bun, that he is satisfied with the nu-iital < 
analysis he has formed of its composition. He fliiis'ie.s 
with a gentle sigh of content; smoothes his moustache 
with the gravity which this act demands, and invariably 
receives; pays his trois sous politely; draws on his 
gloves with deliberation; touches his hat to the lady of 
the counter with an empremcment proportioned to the 
charms of her face or dress; poises his cane majes¬ 
tically } and walks slowly out into the street. 

The cause of this national distinction is, that in Eng¬ 
land eating is a vulgar necessity, while in France it is a- 
fine art. In the latter country it is associated even with 
ideas of the soft passion; for when a lover treats his 
mistress, it is always to something to eat. In the class 
lower than the gentry (if there are any lower classes in 
the French Republic), when the gallant walks out with 
his lady-love, he inveigles her tenderly into the restau- 







rant If they have anything to drink, it i* merely a 
little vin nrdimire and water, ai an accompaniment to 
the irirassee. If the day be Sunday, which is the moat 
probable day in Cue week, it u. u rxgeur that the prome¬ 
nade ends with a quadrille; and this likewise takes 
place in a restaurant and a restaurant, tOQ, d cent cou- 
verts, where the master, even when asked only for a 
little hot water, to sophisticate the English stranger’s 
pel/t verre, summons his head cook by shouting in % 
voice of proud commsmd— ‘ Chef 1 ’ 

With us, on the other hand, eating has no grace, die- 
gance, or ^gnity—drinking taking its place as the first 
of social exercises. When promenaders of the same 
I rank as those just mentioned go forth to enjoy them- 
I selves, so/u* cum sola, they may walk for miles and hours 
without any other refreshment than heer or spirits and 
water. If they break bread at all, it is merely a stale 
biscuit as an accompaniment to the drink. As for a 
sister signalising the visit of her brother, who resides 
in a neighbouring town, by preparing some miraculohs 
piece of cookery for him, to be eaten in an arbour in the 
garden, with the children round the table—that is a 
scene we smile at as so like the mounseers! Last holi¬ 
day we met a couple of hlodern Athenians, male and 
female, going forth into the country for a day’s pleasur¬ 
ing. They were genteelly dressed: the lady, more espe¬ 
cially, wn.i very lady-like— 

^ • They both were young, and one was beautiful!' 

The gentleman, we saw, had prudently provided against 
the casualties of travel, fur a quart bottle protruded 
undisguisedly from the breast of his handsome coat like 
a black nosegay! 

But look at honest Mr Bull as he goes into a tavern 
to refresh the inner man, and teJI us whether you detect 
any of tlie awkwardness you hare just witnessed at tile 
pastry-cook's ? He surveys the room with the air of a 
monarch. He cstaidishes himself with quiet majesty in 
his seat; lie sips deliberately, critically, and porsever- 
ingly -, and looks the world in the face the while' like 
a roan conscious of the performance of a meritorious 
action. Does not this show that Mr Bull has the pluck 
in liim, if it were only properly directed? Are we too 
sanguine in thinking that the day wilt come in the pro¬ 
gress of this onward-moving age, when he will be able 
to dispense with pictures at the pastry-cook's ? Is there 
anytliing wild or visionary in supposing—as we do—that 
by and by, when called upon to perform publicly the 
niuiicliing of a buii, he will acquit himself with the 
Itliiiusophic calmness be exliibits in the other exigences 
I of social life? 

! AN EASTERN INTERIOR. 

Tiik late Mr Charles Heath persisted for about a dozen 
years in sending an author and an artist to rummage 
continental Europe for materials, literary and scenic, 

I for one of his splendid annual volumes. One great 
difficulty was, that the author and artist, having other 
matters to attend to at home, could not make it conve¬ 
nient to travel together; but even if it had happened 
otherwise, it is hardly probable that two men of diffe¬ 
rent characters and professions could have seen the 
same objects with the same feelings, so as to 'give the 

II requisite harmony to the descriptions of the pen and 
ilie pencil. Hete is a volume, however, equal in inte¬ 
rest as well as appearance to any of the bygone annuals, 
and written and illustrated by a single individual, skil¬ 
ful to the same degree and in the same way, both as an 
author and an artUt.* Mr Bartlett would have been a 

« ‘ “ 'i'lrapsw of the bMid of Egypt. By W. H. 

BaiDStt, autbor of ‘ Pwty Days in tbs Desert." Londons Arthur 
' litfl, Virtsie, and Co. 1S4U. 



treasure to Mr Heath, artd his saving of treasure even 
in travelling expenses might have prolonged for many 
years the prosperity of the ‘ fictaresque Annual.’ 

The ‘ Nile-Boat’ is one of the most agreeable of all 
literary picture-books. Its information, though not 
new, is well selected, and conveyed in a way that gives 
it the value of novelty; while a brief historical intro¬ 
duction enables the reader to understand the subject 
without the trouble of study. In short, whether as 
regards the literature, or the numerous pictorial illus¬ 
trations, this is emphatically a drawing-room book, and 
presents an excellent specimen of those intellectual 
luxuries of the age which are now brought within the 
read! of families of very moderate means. 

We have said that the information conveyed by the 
book is not new; but tliis must not be rigidly under¬ 
stood. The author, liimself, indeed, disavows all claim 
to originality; but in point of fact the work is a volume 
of travels, and written by one too intelligent and e.xpe- 
rienced to follow blindly in tlic steps of his predecessors. | 
There is, more especially, an ‘ interior,’ as the artists 
say, which forms a very novel as well as agreeable lec¬ 
ture. We have been told ranch of tlie difficulty, and, 
till very recent times, of tlie danger of a European : 
gentleman visiting the harem of a Mohammedan ; but I 
a revolution would now appear to have taken place in 
Oriental manners, of which Mr Bartlett has been among 
the first to experience the advantage. 

‘ My visit,’ says he, ' had fallen on good, and not on ^ 
evil times—upon an era of change indeed remarkable 
and momentous, not only for its immediate, but for its 
far-stretching consequences, and distinguished for the ; 
first insertion into tlie old Mussulman fabric: of the j 
wedge of European civilisation. Tlie Turkish iiower ; 
was broken; the Egyptian flag waved upon the walls 
of Damascus ; planted there, too, far less by the brute ' 
valour of the troops of Mehemet .^li, than by the tactics i 
of those French generals (an ominous circumstance, 
.and well deserving tlie closest attention of our states- : | 
men) who bad originally formed, and who in reality ^ 
commanded them. 

‘"When the rapid victories of Ibrahim Pasha had made 
him master of Syria, and given him the sudden posses- | 
sion of Damascus, and when lie came to establish there i 
his impartial system of administration, by wliich tlie ; 
Christians could no more (as by innneniorial usage had ; 
been their lot) be trampled upon by the haughty Mas- i 
sulmen, it was deemed a lit season to establish, if pos- ; 
Bible, an English consulate in so important a station. 
After much opposition, Mr Barren at lengtli entered ; 
upon tliis post with every mark of honour from tlie i 
local authorities, and by his conciliatory manners, soon 
contrived to render himself extremely popular among ■ 
the higher classes. Still, tlie state of Syria was uncer- ■! 
tain and convulsed ; a reverse of the pasha’s succe.ss | 
would bring back into fierce reaction all tlic Mussulman 
intolerance; and sudden reprisals on the Christians { 
were apprehended, in whose fate Europeans would na¬ 
turally be involved. They were thus in a constant : 
state of jeopardy; and although the consul had a town- 
house, he lived in the suburb of Salahcyih, whence, in . j 
case of a popular outbreak, he might easily make good j! 
his escape to the mountains. The day after my arrival j j 
we visited the city. As our horses clattered through 1 1 
the narrow streets, the crowd sullenly made way for j: 
us; and curses, not loud, but deep, were no doubt mut¬ 
tered in the choicest Arabic. Many a filthy dervish, 
pale with suppressed hate, looked daggers as we passed 
him by.’ 







There wen not much to liope for, it might appear, from 
this state of affairs; but our author found that while the 
prejudices of the lower ranks seemed to have increased, 
those of the upper had sustained a change in an oppo¬ 
site direction. ‘ While such was the sullen fanaticism^ of 
the populace, only restrained by the arms of Ibraliim, 
another spirit was gaining ground among certain of the 
Iiigher classes. The notorious indifference of tlie pasha 
liimself to the Moslem institutes, and tlie liberalism of 
his European officers, which had infected also the native 
oties, began to influence certain of the Mussulman aris¬ 
tocracy ; and, as extremes commonly meet, while the 
populace were ready to tear to pieces the Giaours who 
dared to ipsult their streets in the odious hat and 
Kurojiean dress, some of the higher illnminati took a 
sei-Tct pleasure in showing their emancipation from tlie 
j! prejudices of their forefathers. Of this class princi- 
11 pally were the visitors to the consul’s house, I was on 
1 1 one occasion engaged in drawing the costume of a native 
I! female servant, when a man of some distinction entered 
I i —a Moollah of itigh descent, claiming ns his ancestor 
!' no less a personage tlian the father of Ayesiia, the 

I i favourite wife of the prophet himself. Mis demeanour 
i; was cxeeediiigly grave and dignified, and, as I after- 
!: wards remarked, he was saluted in tlic streets with sin- 
! gular respect, llis amusement was extremely great as 

i he saw the girl's figure rapidly transferred to pajier j he 
; smiled from time to time, as if occupied with some 
I pleasant idea, of which at length lie delivered himself, 
: evpressing his wish, to,our infinite surprise, that I 
i should conic to his house in company with the consul, 
i i and take a drawing of liis favourite wife.’ 

II Tins e.vtraordinary invitation occasioned of course 
; great expectation and excitement, and the tryst was 
I anxiously kept. ‘At tlie appointed hour we repaired to 
I the old Moullaii's abode. Externally, unlike tlie lumses 
I of Cairo, it presented nothing but a long dark wall u^ion 
I the side of a narrow dusty lane; within, however, every- 
I thing bore testimony to the wealth and luxury of its 
i oH'iier. Tlie saloon into which we were ushered was spa- 
; cions and splendid, marble-paved, with a bubbling foiin- 
! tain in the midst, and a nnif supported on woiKleri beams, 
: highly enriched, and gilt in the arabesque fasiiion. A 

! ‘ large door, across which was slung a heavy leathern cur- 
:: tain, whieli could he unclosed and shut at pleasure, simi- 
i: lar to those adot>tcd in Catholic churches in Italy, opened 
' on the court, from wliich another communicated with 
!j the mysterious apartments of the harem. We seated 
I' ourselves on the divan : our host shortly entered, sniil- 
1 1 iiig at his own thoughts ns before; tie doi&d his turban 
11 and pelisse, retaining only his red cap and silk jacket; 
I i he rublied liis Itands continually, his eyes twinkled, and 
j i he seemed to abandon liimself entirely to the merry 
I j limnour of the moment. A few words had Iiardly 
I' jiassed before the curtain was gently pushed aside; the 

I i lady, like a timid fawn, pieeped in, then closing the 
j imrtain, ailvanued a few steps into the room, watching 

II the eye of her husband, who, without rising, half laugh- 

I i ing, yet half commanding, beckoned her to a scat on 

II the divan, while we, our hands on our bosoms in the 
j I (Jrieiital fashion, iient respectfully as slie came forward 
j and placed herself between the old Moollah and Mr 
I Ifarreii. Speaking Arabic w'ell, the latter was enabled 
I to commence a conversation, in which, after some slight 
' hesitation at this first introduction to mixed society, 
I tlie lady appeared to hear her part with much ease and 

vivacity. Tliis delighted her husband, who could banlly 
i help expressing liis satisfaction by laughing outriglit, 
I so proud was he of the talents of his wife, and so tickled 
j with tlie novelty of the whole affair.’ 

In an Eastern harem, however, there are usually 
more than one lady of the houK; and the reader is 
I doubtless impatient to know what has become of the 
I other members of the family. ‘ While tiiis was going 
I forward, I observed that the curtain of the door was 
drawn aside by n white band, but so gently,, os not 
at first to attract the attention of the Moollah (who 
sat with his back tewardfl it), and a very lovely face, 


with all the excitement of trembling curiosity in its 
laughing black eyes, peered into the apartment; tlien 
another, and another, till some half-dozen were looking 
over one another’s shoulders, furtively glancing at the 
Giaoqn in the most earnest silence, find peeping edge¬ 
way at the old fellow to see if they were noticed; but 
he either was, or affected to be, unconscious of their 
presence, while the consul aud myself maintained the 
severest gravity of aspect. Emholdenc'd by tliis im¬ 
punity? and provoked by the ludicrous seriousness of 
lour visages, they began to criticise the Giaours freely, 
tittering, whispering, and comparing notes so loudly, 
tffat the noise attracted the attention of the old man, 
who turned round his head, when the curtain instantly 
popped to, and all again was silent. Hut ere long, these 
lively children of a larger growth, impelled by irre¬ 
sistible curiosity, returned again to their station: their 
remarks were now hardly restrained within a whisper, 
and they chattered and laughed with a total defiance of 
decorum. The favourite bit her lips, and looked every 
inch a sultana at this intolerable presumption; where¬ 
upon the old man gravely arose, and drove them hack 
into the liarem, as some old pcd.agogue would a bevy of 
noisy romps. Delivered from this interruption, the 
lady, at a sign from her liege lord, proceeded to assume 
the pose required for the drawing. She had assumed 
for this occasion her richest adornments: her oval head¬ 
dress was of mingled flowers and pearls; her lung, 
closely-fitting rube, open at the sleeves and half way 
down the figure, was of striped silk; a splendid sliuwl 
was wreathed gracefully around the loins, and a rich 
short jacket was thrown over the rest of her attire; her 
feet were thrust into embroidered slippers, but the 
elegance of her gait was impaired by lier walking on a 
sort of large ornamented pattens some indies from the 
ground. It may be supposed I did not keep the lady 
stending longer ilian was absolutely necessary. 'When 
I had finished, our host, with a smile of peculiar sign!- 
fieunce, directed her attention to a small carved cup¬ 
board, or c.abinet, ornamented with |>earl, from which 
she proceeded to draw forth —mirahilc dictu !—a glass 
vessel containing that particular liquor forbidden to the 
faithful ; and pouring it out in glasses, handed it to us j 
all; then, at her husband’s suggestion, helped herself; I 
and 08 we pledged one another, tlie cxliilaration of our , i 
pious Mussulman entertainer seemed to know no bounds. ! I 
At the loud clapping of liauds, a female slave liad entered | i 
witli a large tray covered with the choicest delicacies i 
of Arab cookery—chopped meat rolled up in the leaves ! 
of vegetables, and other aud more mhercM dishes of j 
exquisite piquancy of flavour; this was placed before 
ns on a small stool, together with spoons for our especial | 
use. To complete our entertainment, we were favoured [ 
with a specimen of the talents of an Alineh, or singing- j | 
woman, confounded by so many travellers with the ; i 
GhawHzee, or dancing-girls. In long low strains she j| 
began to chant a lugubrious romance, probably some H 
talc of liapless love and wo. Her monotonous cadences i 
would have driven Hotspur mad ; worse than | i 

“ To Bear a brnaen oan'ii^lck turnc'd, . |; 

f a dry wlied grate on an aaletreo;" 

but as the story proceeded, the lady appeared rapt, the ; | 
tears filled her eyes, and she exliibited eveo' eign of ^ 
the deepest emotion; so different are the modes by j 
which the same universal feelings may be affected.’ ; 

Such was Mr Bartlett's peep into an Eastern Ulterior, | 
and it will be admitted tliat it represents the whole i 
men^ in ratiier an interesting light. What, seemed ' 
specially odd to him was, tliat the favourite wife was by j 
DO means equal to the others in those personal charms j 
wliich are supposed to he all-important with afi Oriental, j 
It proved, however, from the iufwmation .received ifrom | 
the Moollah, that among the Mussulmans; da ehlewhere, 1 
talent takes the precedence of mere beauty* The hos- i I 
tees par exeellenee was the only iodividurii fimong them 
on^whom her husband could rriy fbt tfaid liivention of 
amusements to fill up the dtherWiie drearji' monotony 
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of hour* that must be passeil without iiiteliectaal com- 
panionahip. She alone could converse with hini: and 
she, therefore, was the tui/e in the only rational meaning 
of the word. 


LONDON GOSglP. 

‘lIoMACE to the* mercantile genius of Great Britain! ’ 
thus exclaims a French writer in a reccntly-pybiished 
article on the export provision trade from the channel 
ports of France. ■ Cargoes of apples were ready to he*^ 
stiippcdfor London, when orders came to pack thcm<ill 
in cliests of uniforin dimensions. So, with seven hoards, 
a stroke of the saw, a few nails, and sundry hammer 
I blows, chest after chest was made; and the stowage on 
i board became as rapid as regular. In all this tlicre is 
nothing tliiit strikes you as beyond the compnd'.ension 
I of continental apple nieroliants. Hut John Bull has 
; ordered his fruit-boxes of such dimensions as are re- 
! rpiired for a corpse of average Btatme. No sooner are 
i they emptied, than he hands them over to tho under¬ 
taker; the latter shapes them, makes tiie old nails 
serve again ; and 300 per cent, is gained in tlie matter 
of clietip funerals. Provisions from all parU of the 
coast are now forwarded under this ingenious envelop, 
nt\d each season of the year bears to the cons;iinera 
i of London its tribute of eatables and of dead-boxes.’ 
i One would almost fancy this a compliment jiaid to 
! some of Sara Slick’s clever tionipatriots, rather than to 
I the plodding and unimaginative race who respire under 
i the stiadow of tlie British lion. But it is true, nevev- 
j theless, as 1 have seen with my own eyes; and as the 
' relaxed tariff brings us thousands of rabbits and heaps 
I of cherries from Ostend, ti>na of butter and clieese from 
! Hotterdam, millions of eggs and bushels of apples from 
! Dunkirk, so tlierc is no lack of eoflln-wood to be put 
i underground, and dug up again a few months afterwards 
i by enterprising sextons for firewood. And in this way, 

I as yon s(!e, the business connects itself with the question 
I of burial in towns; and this must not he dismissed with- 
i out a word or two on tho Report just issued hy the 
I Board of ITealth ‘ On a General Scheme for Extramural 
I Sepulture.’ 'This document contains 172 pages, with a 
I map, the latter showing the relative positions of the 
I seveial metropolitan cemeteries, and indicating some of 
! the remedial projects. The evidence on wiiich the Re- 
j port is based is similar to wliat lias been before given; 

no one dreams now of disputing it, except liere and 
I there a sprinkling of obtuse entities. The pith lies in a 
smnll compass. ‘ There are,’ say the Board, ‘ in London, 

! sii imtcd at various distances from each other, and eacli 
I dillijring in extent, 200 centres of more or less pollution, 
em;h pouring off unceasingly, day and night, its respec¬ 
tive contribution of decaying matter; but the whole 
together, reckoning only the gases from decomposing 
human remains, amountiug. as we have seen, in one 
year, to upwards of two millions and a-half of cubic 
feet.’ So much of this deleterious gas remains to be 
inhaled, that the Board ‘ submit, therefore, that a case 
I is imiiic out fur the total prohibition of interment in the 
I metropolis, on account of the injury resulting from the 
practice to tho publie health.’ This brings us to the 
conclusion, that ‘ if interment in the metropolis is to he 
wliolly discontinued, provision must be made for the 
removal of 52,000 corjuses a year, or of 1000 a week and 
upwards, to considerable distances from the places at 
j which tlie deaths occur. Frovision must also be inailc 
[ for the decent, orderly, and impressive interment of this 
1 mimber of the dead.' 

i Tim Board are entirely of opinion that tlie present 
i system of funerals, where the undertakers’ cry is, ‘ first 
come, first served,’ slioifid also be suppressed, and the 

'tob responsible com- 
of five memhers, of whom oiie to be paid. Then 
^^pBsimmoiiiled that it shall be declared ’unlawful to 
jj|S|pr in any uliuw ptace than the public burial-grouwds 
ffi^lhin the preseribsffl preciaets;’ ‘ that the chief metro¬ 


politan cemetery should be in some eligilile situation, 
aecessihle by water-carriage;’ ‘that it be unlawful to 
inter in any burial-ground more than one corpse in one 
grave;’ ‘that the price of funerals be regulated ncconl- | 
iiig to a series of scales or classes; and that the whole 1 
expense of each funeral be included in the charge fixed | 
for its class, and be paid for in one sum.’ A most I 
eligible spot (said to be at Erith) is pointed out for the i 
chief cemetery. It is on a dry sandy soil, and can lie ; 
readily approached by railway or steamboat. Tlien, to ! 
insure speedy removal of corpses from dwelling-honsca, ; 
it is projioscd that ‘receptiiin-housea' should he built on | 
both sides of the river, so as to inclmie the parishes from ! 
AVandsworth down to Deptford mid Blackwall. In these I 
ileuses tlie bodies would lie under proper cure until the ; i 
time fixed on for burial. Of course there arc rtetuila I 
about hearses, coaches, funeral-steamboats, &i‘. and :i 
compensation to the clergy and others who may be ex- I 
posed to loss by the change. One result of it would lie j 
to ]>reveiit infanticide, which prevails to some extent : 
under the present system; as infants said to he‘.still- j 
born’ nre biirieiJ under cover of night, ‘and no questions i 
asked.' The new project presupposes a stringent regis- | 
tratiun of ;ill births, whether dead or alive; and dcvonlly ' 
is it to be wislied that parliament will give the measure ! i 
the autliority of law. 

I don’t like taking up your time witli tiicse sanitary '! 
matters, of which you must he well-nigh weary ; I'lit ; i 
so much depends on them, that it is not easy to ior- i| 
bear ; and there is a part of tlie subject wiiiOi has gene- : j 
rally escaped witliout due attention. It is that of the 'j 
cow-y,ard8, or ‘dairies,’ as tliey are called, so ninmTons 
in Loudon. Kaoh one of these is a Smithfield in inioia. ' | 
ture, a fi'ciis of noxious exhalations in (inarters wIiitc j 
Vo;i would least exfiect it, from tiourt'y St .himcs's tu I 
Betinml Green. Mr Riigg, a surgeon, iiaa lately pub | 
lished ‘ Observations on lamdon JVIilk,’ and traces many 
of the evils wliieli afflict poor inclropolitaii Imuiaiiii) 
to the adulteration of that essential aliinent. AVh.it 
■would you think of keejiing cows in underground vnoli.s 
constantly lighted with gas? V'ct such is the em-c. 
No wonder tliat London milk is said to give people 
consumjttion. Cowlmnses generally are dark and ill- 
ventilated; tho insufferable odour of a London dairy is \ 
but t<Kt well known—a compound of nninial and veget- 
abio effluvia of the raosr noisi 'ne kind, with tlie sour ; 
smell of distillers'wasb The adulterating substimees ! 
are whiting, flour, staveb, treacle, anatto, migar of lead, 
and brains. Mr Rngg says—‘ AA’le n they (the dairy- 
keepers) cannot procure sheep's tiraios. they get tliosc 
of the ox or cow, and others even from those hotbeds of ; 
disease—the knackers’ yards. 'Die way they use them | 
for this detestable purpose is by rubliing them up with : j 
their hands (which are not the cleanest one would wibIi j 
to sec) with some worm water, and a wliite, milky- 
looking emulsion is tlie result. 'I’his is stirred tip witli 
the quantity of water wjiich tliey intend to add to the 
milk.’ This account is enough to make one for.swcar 
milk for ever. It appears that the piwess was imjiorlcd : 
from Paris, whore, as well as in London, rich and ’ 
luscious cream is prepared in tlie way liere deserihoii. 
The bringing of milk by railw,ay, wliieii now' prevails : 
BO largely, ought to have the effect of cheeking this : 
evil. The price paid to country graziers by the town | 
dealers is twopence or twoperice-fartliing per quart; I 
they retell it atfourpence; so that, when the adulterating i 
diluent is considered, their profit is enormous. 1 met a 
farmer in Berkshire lately who sends milk to Igmdon 
daily by the Sonth-Western Railway; ho told me that 
the charge for carriage w-as nine()cnce a hundredweiglit, 
and that he had o^ned a retail dairy in Leicester 
Square. On my asking him whether he put w'ater into 
his milk, his reply was, ‘I am obliged to do it, bccanse 
if I didn’t, it wouldn’t be fair to the other dealers;’ so 
that v,nfuirneu to the consumer appears to be no part 
of the question. Mr Kugg proposes to ‘ register’ every 
milk supplier ‘in tewn or country;’ whereby, ‘taking 
London to contain 2 , 000,000 inhabitants, and supposing 
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each individual to consume, on an average, half a pint of 
milk per day, it would require 50,000 cows, producing 
ton quarts per day each, to maintain tVie supply of 
500,000 quarts per day, or 182,500,000 quarts per year; 

. the rate on the 50,000 cows, at 2s. 6d. jicr head, would 
; amount, independent of the registrations of the sheds 
I .and ret.ail defers, to L.6250 per annum,’ Interference 
Ij with trade is always ohjectionaWe, hut it is a question 
■ wticther some attempt might not be made to put an 
j t'lid to this system of fraud by appointing govermnent 
inspectors of milk as they have in Holland. i 

i Craving your indulgence for enlarging on this griev- 
I ariuf, I pass now to the Astronomer-Royal’s lecture at 
i the Royal Institutio.- on the J5th. The subject was 
!; terrc.stidal niagnetisin, and most luminously was it dis- 
'' cussed. It would indeed be hard to find a lecturer to 
; matcli Mr Airy ill this respect; he makes the matter 
i; so cle.ar, that it is your own fault if yon do not uiider- 

■ j stand it. He showed the present state and prospects of 
:' ningnutism as a science, defining science to mean, not a 
;: knowledge of facts, but a knowledge of the causes— 

; I especially the mechanical causes—of observed pheno- 
i i mcua; and commented on the simultaneous movements 

I; of iiiiigriets at observatories widely separated—at the 
'' foot of till! Ural Mountains, at Greenwich, in Van Die- 
: nicn's Land; and on the various theories of I tansteen, 

: Gauss, and others, by which the dilTurent phenomena 
i! arc to some extent aeeounted for. Mr Airy considers 
I, that no more exixiditions for magnetic observation are 
• ■ lu ecssary ; that we have a snflicient oollection of facts; 

ami that the most likely means to arrive at a knowledge 
: of causes would be to take any one of the sudden dis¬ 
turbances which occur in tlie movements of the magnets, 

.; and eiKlcavonr to trace it to its source, to find out its 
Oavtiiig-p'iint, and thus by a tentative process discover 
i ■ .t is iniw so great a mystery. Here terrestrial mag- 
rests liir the present; the attempts hitherto 
ti> ii'dnee its extraordinary effects to distinctness 
ij! form and order, reflect the liigliest credit on all con- 
Cl Tried, anil the siseertainiiig of its causes will be one of 
the mo.;l startling and pregnant discoveries that could 
well be made. 

Among niisecllnneous matters is the invention of an 
; ‘Air Screamer,’ to he fitteii in siiips, for use as signaU 
i in foggy weat.licr, and thereby avoid those fatal c.ata8- 
rrcphcf of running down at sea, one or two appalling 
eases of ivhieh, ns you will rcniiinbor, occurred last year. 

^ 'i'liis instrument; cun lie heard at a distance of four 
miles. Besides this, it is said that red glass is emi- 
; iioncly stTvieeable ill enabling a gazer to make out dis- 
:; taut objects' ill a fog, and may thus become available in 

■ i tile prevention of nixiidents. The statements on this 
;; point require further testing; the explanation offered 

i is, that the bright or white light of fog which wearies 

■ i the eye, is relieved and neutralised by tlie coloured 
i i glass, so that the full power of sight remains for the 
i i e.xamination of vi hat is remote. The North Kent Ilail- 
; I w!iy Companj' are building carriages wliich will con- 
: ] tain ninety-six passengers; according to theory, large 

vehicles can lie moved with less expenditure of power 
j than small ones. It is to be hoped that the comfort of 
i passengers will not be lost sight of; for on some of our 
! lines the Biiiiee allowed lietwecn the seats is so cramp- 
, log and confining, that it is a misery to travel on them. 
Your north of 'Pweed carriages are more conveniently 
constructed in this respect—in those on Ifreneh lines 
i you can sit with some degree of comfort. Besides these 
i domestic items, there are two or three.hrom tlie United 
! Slates: a railway suspension-bridge over the Nia(.*ara 
river close to the Falls; it is to be hung on 16 cables, 
of 6060 wires caoli, laid straight, and ‘served,’ as sailors 
.say, with tliimier wire. The sup(>orts will be stone 
jiiers, and the structure, when completed, is to carry 
6000 tons without fiinching. Jonathan will then have 
something to boast of, as well as ’.v-e of our Britannia 
Bridge. Next: the great national hero Washington is 
to be commemorated in a granite and marble monu¬ 
ment, to be erected at Richmond in Virginia, for wliich 
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the state legislature has voted 100,000 dollara. Besides 
this, tliere is the elaborate and costly monument to tlie 
same personage now being erected at the central seat 
of government—Washington. Good opportunities for 
transsllantic sculptors: meantime chisetlers here talk 
about them, and wonder what they will Imik like. And 
last; rumour is again busy witti a discovery said to 
have been made in New York—that ?if producing light 
and heat by the decomposition of water at so trifling 
an expense, that the cost of warming a house would 
amount to less per week than to supply its mistress 
with gloves. I w-oiild not advise the English pulilic to 
gjvc credence to this rumour just yet. 

Further accounts have come from Africa of the lake 
which I have already mentioned as discovered by Mr 
Mofl'at junior and some hunters. It ‘ is situated in 
longitude 24 degrees east, and latitude 1!) degrees 
south, and its limits appear to liave been undisoernihle. 
According to the natives, however, it takes twenty- 
five days to travel round it. Tlie vegetation on its 
banks is tropical, and palins are abundant, but it eon- 
tains no crocodiles, alligators, or hippopotami. It is 
approached by a river, wliich for some distance is 
of small size, and wliich. as it nears the lake, becomes | 
as large as the Clyde.’ There are no islands, except at i 
the luoutli of the river, and tlicse are thickly inhabited ! 
by a race differing from ttiose on the mainland. Fish 
is said to be abundant, pelicans also, and a breed of I 
small elephants. Will it l)e safe to predict that steam- | 
boats will be rnnuiiig on this lakci before ten years are ; 
over, and emigrants busily cultivating its shores? ' 

Among other scientific gossjp is the report ]ireseiitcd 
to the Academle by three Frcncli chemists ou the cxi.st- i 
ence of lead, copper, and silver in aca-water, though in ; 
very minute quantities. They find tlic latter metal ' 
also in vegetable tissues; and being desirous to kiiov.' ; 
whether vegetabies of the ancient world contained a I 
similar proportion, they experimented on coal, and i 
came to the conclusion that its presence is nio,‘it clearly : 
demonstrated in modern vegetables. From plants tliey :■ 
went to animals, und detected silver in the blood of ; 
oxen, l^rofessor Unger, of the university of Vienna, ■ 
has published ‘ rhysionornic Pictures of the Vegetatiou ; i 
of liifl'ereiit Periods of the Primitive World.’ This is ! 

‘ not a series of systematic tableaux, but real landscapes 
of great beauty, in which regard is had to all the ; 
knon’ii and presumed circumstances in relation witli tlie ^ 
subject; due attention is paid to the species of veget- ! 
allies, to the atmospheric and climatologic conditions, | 
and to the character of the lands and seas of ancient ! 
periods, as well as to the terrestrial and nniriiie animals : 
of each epoch.’ Such a work as this, pas-sing from the i 
chiaroscuro of the carboniferous period through nil the | 
changes up to the tertiary, will be acceptable to gene- ; 
ral as well as scientific readers; especially to those who ! 
arc best instructed by the eye. j 

But I roust hasten to a conclusion, or I shall exceed I 
my limit. Another poet has spoken, and we have new j 
poems by Robert Browning, n writer less popularly | 
known than he deserves to be. Tourists, who will I 
begin to be on the alert with the advent of spring, will I 
be gratified to know that the repairs at Oaernarvon 
Castle are complete, and that several others of our 
favourite Welsh ruins are to be similarly restored at 
the royal charge. Visitors to London, too, will learn 
with pleasure that a talk is again brewing alaiut the 
obnoxious high prices for viewing St Paul’s. And 
apropos of visitors^—working-men’s clubs are being 
formed in some of the provincial towns, to raise sub¬ 
scriptions for a trip to town in 1851 to see Ute much- 
talked-of National E.\hibition—a very praiseworthy 
project. Not less noticeable are the ‘Penny-Banks.’ 

In the one at Hull, 6541 depositors lodged pence in the 
bank to tlie amount of above L. 1200 in. 182 days ; at 
Greenock, too, there has been equal sucoeas. Artisans 
and operatives could not lay out a pottioQ of their 
eatings better than in travelling ia little, and so enlarge 
their knowledge and experience. And here a passage 
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80 nnch to tlie point occura to me, that I quote for the 
winding up: it is taken from the rceently-publiahed 
reports of Mr Airy’s lectures on astronomy at the 
Ipswich Museum. The lecturer had arranged that 
‘persons ooncerntd in the mechanicaloperations^jOf the 
town’ should be present; and he especially invited the 
attention of working-men to his remarks, stating that 
‘ the subjects of ^he lectures would not be beyond any 
working-man’s comprehension. Everybody who has 
examine'd the history of persons concerned in the 
various branches of science has been enabled to learn, ij 
that whereas, on the one hand, those who are commonly 
called philosophers may be as narrow-minded as afiy 
other dass, and as litUe informed; so, on the other 
hand, those who have to gain their daily livelihood by 
handicraft, may associate their trades or businesses, 
whatever they may be, with accomplishments of the 
most perfect and the most elevated kind.' 


THK RCNSeS ANV THE IMAaiNATION'. 

It was about this time that coffee began to be generally 
introduced. Instead of adopting the new beverage, Mr 
Chalmers invented one of his own—^an infusion of burnt 
rye—which lie not only used constantly himself, but urged 
upon till his guests, strenuously aflirming its equality witli 
tlic Itcst Mbclia coffee. Upon one occasion, at Kilmany, 
Mr Duncan, w'ho bad no great relish for his friend's beve¬ 
rage, so stoutly denied this position, that Mr Chalmers 
dcclarnd that the next time he came to Dundee he would 
suliject the matter, in Mr Duncan's own presence', to an 
r^ftnrimmtmn iTiwis, and triumphantly vindicate Ilia own 
invention. The time for the cxi>eriment soon arrived. Mr 
Clialmers appeared in Dniidec, bringing with him a quantity 
of rye ooffuc, as lie called it, of ins best manufaeture. Hie 
trial between it and its rival was made at Dr Kanisay’s, to 
wlinsc sister tlie pitrfonnance of the important exiieriinent 
luid been committed. It was agreed that a select com¬ 
pany of coiumisseurs siiould assemble; tluit Miss Kamsay 
shonlil furnish caeli, first witli a cup of her best Mocha 
coffee, and tlien with a cup of ‘ tlie genuine Kilmanytliat 
each guest sliouid announce his opinion, and that by the 
verdict of the majority the question of their respeetivo 
irierits siiould be decided. In tlie fneantime, however, 
liefure tlie trial commenced, Miss Ramsay received certain 
private instructions, upon wliioh site acted. In due time 
the company assembled. The coffee being liandcd ronnd, 
met with general approbation. Thu second cup yvas next 
presented; hy one after auotiicr an adverse verdict was 
pronounced, till it came at last to Mr Duncan, who cm- 
pliaticaily exclaimed, ‘ M uch inferior, very mueh inferior! ’ 
Mr Clialmers burst into laughter as ho replied, ‘ It’s your 
own Moelm coffee; the second enp is just the same article 
as the first.’— Memoirs of Dr C/iulmers.. 

SXllAEGC TASTE IN ANIMALS. 

It is singular to ffnd, tliat while in animals each peculiar 
species lias its distinguishing characteristic—as speed in 
tlie grcyiiDund, conra^ in the bulldog, intelligence in the 
sliei>licTd’s colley, and aeutciicss in the lligliland terrier— 
liiaL there .are now and again strange aberrations met witli 
in their tastes, and such as are totally opposed also to na¬ 
tural liaiiils and dispositions. I luid a Frenoli poodle whicli 
would drink grog until ho got drunk ; iiiit in ills latter days 
lie became refonned, for a stupid scoundrel gave Philip a 
glass of undilnted wiiisky, sealdcd ids mouth, and from 
tluit moment he tamed a teelbtaller. In 179P, at the 
Angel Inn at Felton, the landlord liad domesticated a 
hedgehog so completely, that he came when he was called 
‘ Tom,’and made an excellent tam.spit.. Forty years ago, 
when Mr Allgoud hunted the Tindnle comitry, a gninea- 
hen, which Imdlost her partner, took to fox-hunting to kill 
grief. Slio regularly went to a field with the pack, kept a 
respectable place thronghont the day, and always was in 
at the finish. It was believed tliat a conjugal bereavement, 
such as generally drive widows to the altar again, iiiflu- 
enoed the sporting bird.-^MiAriccK’s llUl^sHe and Border 
.Shkiies, 

GOODNESS OF NATURE. 

GoodtioBB Icall the habit, and goodness of nature the 
inclination. This, of all virtues and dignities of the mind, 
is_ the greatest,_ being the character of the Deity ; and 
witlioutit man is a busy, mieohievous, wretohed thiiig„no 
better than a kuid of vermin.—Zfucoit, 


EYE-MEMORY. 

nV CALCEK CAMPUKI.J.. 

Whew the present all around me 
Forms a pictnre of fair things. 

That awake bright thoughts within me— 
Fairy sliapcs and seraph wings— 

Then 1 quench my thirst at fountains, 
Foimtsins of eternal springs. 

Fsney sheds o'er all the siinsliine 
That is bred of pleasant thoughts; 

And with pulse that heats unfevered. 
Fancy every object notes, ■ 

Till each individual as|iect 
In a sea of beauty floats. 

Then the present is before me, 

Standing in its liuld of power, 

Till at last the )>ast steals o'er me 
As from elouds the falling shower. 

While its memories restore me 
To another scone and hour. 

One brief glimpse at things fumUtar 
To the visions of our youth— 

One quaint view of objects common 
To our early sense m trutli— 

One gitmee at the alien corii-ilclds 
Bringeth back our boyhood's nitli! 

Oh it is a mystic wonder 
This same memory of the eye, 

That with no loud sound of thunder 
Fierceth our humanity, 

But with furoo that keeps lime under 
c Kouseth up old sympathy ! 

One small Bower, whose Bba]>e and colour 
Notidcss to all others is. 

Brings a vivid rccullootion 
Of some bygone vale or bliss; 

Here a bier, and there a bridal— 

There a tear, and here a kiss i 

Even upon yon wall the shadow. 

As it falleth, calls to mind 
Shades of woods where I, u truant, 

On the thick green houglia could lliid 
Joys that had no taste of sorrow 
SVitb their fruLtugc intertwined. 

Often, as we linger idly 
O'er new paths, we come npoii 
Something—held, or hill, or strcunilct, 
Windiiiill, glittering in the son— 

That we knew by frcsiuent visits 
Long ago, ere youth was gone. 

Yet these scenes arc strangers tn us. 

Though their forins arc old and dear; 
And Bye-Memory, through and throogli os, 
Buimeth like sonic liquid clear 
That is poured from jewelled clialico 
By a spirit hovering near. 

It were welt if recolleotions 
Of the past were always drawn 
From the eyes, wlioso retrospections 
Have no temiiest In their dawn: 

Happy he whose calm rellectioiis 
Fuss nut tho puternal lawn 
Happier still if our Bye-Momory, 

After travelling far, bring homo 
Sweet experionoee—tolling 
Of the sadness and the gloom 
Wo have aided in dispeiling 
From some fainting neighbour’s roiim '■ 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN FRANCE. 

A CODNTftV TOWN —A BATmNa-M,ACE. 

MAj>A:tiE i,A CoMTKKse nv: Soliuanig, one of the many 
who lost all by the first Rcrolution, came to live with 
ns when 1 was four years old, under the pretence of 
boini; froverness to inc; tlie only mode my x>arents 
could devise, without hurting her feelings of sensitive 
delicacy, to indnee the kind-hearted being, from whom, 
in happier days, they had received much attention, to 
take up her abode in their house. She spoke her 
owifcilanguage with purity and elegance, -ind every 
motion was grace ; but mure than this she could teach 
nothing, except perhaps embroidery, inasmuch as, be¬ 
yond reading and writing moderately, and spelling very 
incorrectly, she liad been taught notliing herself. Slie 
and tier daiighter Caroline, however, remained as part 
of the family until the Restoration, six years after¬ 
wards, enabled her to return to France, and die where 
she first drew brcatli. Wu two children, much about 
the same ago, loved cacli other like sisters, and parted 
in despair i and Caroline's first aetion, after her mar¬ 
riage to a vouiig employe of noble family who had ob¬ 
tained a very good place in a town 1 shall call Tourlo- 
villc, w'as to beg and implore of mo to conic and stay 
witii lier. This at the time 1 could not do; hut a few 
years afterwards. Colonel and Mrs Mellerton, wlio were 
travelling by' a eirenituns road to Paris, dropped me en 
mile, and we liad tlie happiness of meeting once more. 

Madame de Yorinfort was a tiiorough Frenchwoman, 
while upon me, ignorant of everything French but tlie 
language, the impression made by customs and manners 
so unusual was so great, that 1 think I can call to mind 
even the siiglitest circumstances distinctly. The house 
in wdiich the ])c Voriufurts lived was at the lower and 
more fashionable end of the principal street, which was 
narrow, paved with painted pebbles, and sans troUoir of 
course—Paris itself in those days (though not very dis¬ 
tant) being equally ill off in this respect. Lamps ‘few 
and far between ’ were swung across on ropes ; and the 
gutter was in tlie middle, where the inhabitants every 
night deposited in lieups all things that the want of 
proper drainage prevented from being carried off in a 
maimer less conspicuous and more agreeable to the 
senses. After eleven in the day, however, nothing of 
tliis last nuisance was very perceptible; and tlie pic¬ 
turesque forms of the irregular old houses much de- 
liglitcd me, as did also the quaint, old-fashioned appear¬ 
ance of everything around. M. de Vorinfort’s house, 
cnlre conr et jardin, made rather an imposing appear¬ 
ance from the street^ owing to the length of the front; 
in depth, however, it was so deficient, that a corridor 
and a room, neither of them very wide, were all it could 
contain. Tlie numerous windows, with their espagno- 
lettes of clumsy woodwork, the ill-seasoned, shrinking, 


skirting-boards, and tlie ill-fitting doors, made it very 
cold in winter; fur the elegant folds and festoons of the 
side draperies were more thought of than tiie comfort 
of ample curtains of more homely stufl'; and as for 
carpets, there were none. In my progress down tlie 
grande rue, followed by two porters witli my luggage, 

I met a diligence; and while 1 was staring at the 
enormous wagon-like veliiele, covered witli the dirt that 
had adhered to it from the day it was first used, drawn 
by strung, shaggy, ill-groomed horses, three and two 
abreast, piled up to the clouds, and thatched (a sight 
never to be seen now), a gentleman's carriage, with an 
earl’s coronet and a common rope harness, passed. Tlie 
loud smacking of tiie whips, the shouts of the respective 
postilions, in jack-boots and queues, so confounded my 
weak mind, that I did not observe a donkey witli huge 
panniers on either side, upon which sat a lady with licc 
feet in one of theiii,*who, bowing politely, apologised for 
pinning me up tight against the wall, wliile sonic rude 

children called out ‘ Ah ha, Madame G-I)-n ! 

u’est une Anglaise, hicn sur—regardex sou cliapeau! ’ 
This chaiieau, of the sliapc called a French cottage, had 
originally come from F'rance, in consequence of whieli 
I had had it cleaned, turned, and trimmed to travel in, 
by this ingenious proceeding hoping and cxiiectiiig to 
escape ob-scrvatioii. 1 did not then know that fusliions 
four-years old were with our volatile neighbours as 
little worn, or remembered us tljosc before tiie great 
revolution ; and as the humbler classes do not wear 
bonnets at ail, they are as mucli surprised at an unusual 
shape as tlieir betters. At the present day, however, 
fashions change less rapidly, and tlic difturenee between 
the costumes of tiie two nations is also much less ob¬ 
servable than it was then. 1 gaxed with interest at 
the shops, many of which liad no windows at all; the 
goods being displayed on a sort of stall, over which was 
a wooden or canvas awning, to the former of whieh 
shutters were attaclied at night. Tlic shoxikcepers 
seldom wrote their names above tbeir doors, as ours are 
obliged to do; but painted upon the walls of .the bouse 
the articles they principally dealt in, as was, 1 believe, 
formerly tiie custom in Bcotland—of which country, 
indeed, I was continually reminded. Tlic tones, some 
of the words, and many of the habits, were coiii]iletcly 
Scotch; and I have also, in some of the out-of-tlie-way 
villages, seen old women whose caps closely resembled 
‘ mutches,’ carrying ‘ stoups,’ and screaming to one 
another as like my own dear countrywomen as possible. 
The appearance even of the interiors of many country 
cottages was quite what I had often seen at home, and 
svupe ii la graksc and ‘ kail ’ are surely cousins-german— 
both equally bad. I have beeri a long time traveHing 
down the grande rue with two tall porters at my heels, 
so I must not keep my readers long at the door. It was 
promptly opened by a valognaise in the higli peacock- 
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cap, wliich is »o becoming indiTiduallj, a« well as | 
collectively (not the case with,all Nonnah caps). She 
wore also the long dangling gold earrings, and heart 
and cross, called now-a-days a ‘Jeannettes’ and in¬ 
stead of the gay-coloured bandherchiefa wMeh 1 had 
observed in ti^e streets adorning the necks of the 
women, a lace tucker of frill reached to her collar¬ 
bone. 

‘Montez,* said she unceremoniously; Vmadame y esii’ 

‘ Pay the porters,’ answered I, putting my purse into 
her hand, and commencing my voyage of discovery. 
The first door I opened led into a lung lofty room with 
yellow damask chairs ranged close to the wall on one 
side, and the same number of crimson ones upon the 
opposite. It contained, moreover, a canapi; two hand¬ 
some mirrors; a chandelier, which hung from the centre 
of the ceiling; and on a sort of sideboard, as also upon 
the chimney-piece, were bunches of artificial flowers in 
China vases, covered with glass shades, and a pendule 
representing Cupid sharpening his arrows. Tho light- 
brown painted and waxed floor siione like a looking- 
glass, adding to tlie cold, uncomfortable appearance of 
the whole; but as this was evidently not the apartment 
where raadame was, I opened tlm next. The floor here 
was of brick, like the stairs and passages. A common 
deal table stood in tho middle, and under it circular 
straw-mats for the feet. White cotton window-cur¬ 
tains, with red cotton borders, an armolre, a secre¬ 
taire, a buffet, more flowers under glass shades, another 
mirror, and another pendule. What could this he? 
Not a gentleman’s dining-room certainly, yet scarcely 
a servants’ hall. My third attempt was tho right one. 
There sat Caroline—I remembered her perfectly, as she 
aiid me, although I had arrived two days before I was 
expected: for in an instant we were’ in each other’s 
arms; and after we had cried heartily, and begun a 
great many unfinished sentences, sometimes in Prench, 
sometimes in English, our national language coming 
naturally uppermost, we drew our chairs c1c%b to the 
fire, and commenced some more coherent inquiries. 

In a short time Marietta called her mistress out of 
the room, and 1 had then leisure to glance around at its 
furniture. The fireplace was lined with white Dutch 
tiles; an enormous buclte reclined against a high bank 
of ashes; and one or two bits of wood, like stakes cut in 
tlirce, rested on dog-irons, giving more heat than one 
would liave imagined, but constantly requiring re¬ 
plenishing, and consequently as troublesome as dull, fur 
I soon found it not good economy to be perpetually 
keeping up a blaze, and wood is not now to be had for o' 
trifle. Two very high, very broad, very uncommon- 
looking sofas next attracted my attention, having never 
before seen anything that resembled them. A drapery 
of yellow silk, appended to a huge gilt ring fixed to tlie 
ceiling, hung over both; two round, hard, bolster-shaped 
cttsliions of the same matorial were at each end, over 
what appeared to me something very much like a yel¬ 
low silk counterpane, trimmed, like the curtains, with | 
handsome brown and yellow fringe, and hanging nearly 
down to the floor, only jw showing a carved maho¬ 
gany board, that all but touched it. At the farther 
end of the room wag a large gilt angel, holding a 
circular looking-glass, to which the expanded wings 
formed a sort of outward drapery, if I may so express 
myself, whilst folds of the richest lace were festooned 
imme<llately below; a secretaire and comoierfe en mar^^e- 
I terie with yellow marble tops, and tVrO eieganily-fornied 
tables, supporting alabaster and China ornaments, were 
against the walls; while the evorlastiai pendules and 


flower-globes ornamented the chimney, and completed 
the furniture of the room, tho floor of which was waxed, 
and presented nothing nearer a carpet than lU wolf¬ 
skin-rug. An ivory workbox stood upon tlie ^'eiMmorfe, 
a knitting-table by Caroline’s chair, and I wnl! busily 
examining the progress she had made in a sha#! when 
she returned. I expressed my admiration at tlie seve¬ 
ral things 1 had been looking at, particularly these 
‘ curious sofas.’ 

‘Sofas, ma chere amie! They are beds. You will 
occupy one of them to-night, for I am not satisfied tliat 
the couch destined for you is yet sufllcicntly aired, and 
monsieut’s room is undergoing repair, so he will sleep 
at the Cheval Tricolor. I don’t allow tlie embroidered 
pillow' to be placed on them, being too much of a I’liri- 
sieime to admire anything so provincial; but now I 
recollect that in Englaud the beds are all Htx a i]ne~ 
notiill^, I don’t so much wonder at your mistake.’ j 

‘ We have,’answered I, ‘ what are called French bj ’n ! 
in Oiir dressing-rooms, and in all small rooms in newly- i 
furnished houses; but they are not exactly like these. 
IIow'do you manage at night?’ 

‘Look here,’ said slie, lifting up one of tho before!- i 
mentioned silk coverings, and displaying underncatli a | 
well-made bed all ready turned down. ‘ And now, come ■ 
this way,’ opening, as she spoke, a dark elo.snt, wliovo ; 
square iilaih pillows, common tufted quilts, wasli-stand, : 
towel, &c. were seen. ‘ When I have done drcfising, and i 
gone to breakfast (we breakfast at tw-elve, and eoilve i 
will be brought to you at eight), these tilings are all : 
removed, beds made, windows opened, floors sponged i 
or waxed, and all is ready to see company. I receive i 
twice a week—Tuesdays and Fridays—altliougli my \ 
day is properly Tuesday; foFIMadame Cliareiitoii has i 
taken Friday, and as she almost always has dancing, | 
no one comes to me but in the morning.’ J 

‘Hut, Caroline, d?i you always sit in your btl- 
room?’ 

* Always, except sometimes upon Tuesdays, anil when : 
we give our two annual dinners and bij prie. Fcople of 
our fortune all do so—it is mueli more comfortable and 
economical. Marictto would grumble sadly if we used 
more rooms.’ 

‘ Is Maticdte your own maid or the housemaid ? ’ 

‘ We have just two servants, nia belle : Louis, who is ' 
cook, footman, valet, and chambermaid ; and Marictto, j 
who dresses and sews for me, dusts my valuables, makes 
ray bed, and opens the door.’ 

' How diffbrent from England !’ exclaimed I. 

‘ And from English fortunes,’ .answered Caroline. | 
‘We have just 15,000 francs a year (L.600), and one ' 
house. Little Philippe, who is already ten years old, is i 
at college (I wish it had been Philippine, but one | 
child is enough w'ith our income), and wo are pinched . 
enough, I assure yon, to make a proper appearance. ; 
But I hope Auguste will be promoted soon, for he has ■ 
the promise of at least a good soiis-prcfecture. Ah, | 
here he comes 1—how pleased he will be to know my i 
dear Dora I Dinner will appear in five minutes.’ 

‘ But,’ cried I, ‘ we are not dressed! ’ 

‘ Dressed, ma bichette 1—no one is coming to-night I’ 
answered Madame de Vorinfort with a look of surprise. 

From the low bows and elaborate compliments ami 
speeches with which M. de Vorinfort greeted mo, I 
should never have guessed him to be the alfectionate, 
warm-hearted creature I afterwards found him; and I 
half wondered to see Caroline upon such familiar terras 
with so fine-spoken a gentleman, of whose face I could 
only-distinguish a pair of black eyes and the end of a | 
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liigli nose, so eompletcly was the remainder of his coun¬ 
tenance buried in a pretfusion of dark hair. 

‘ Diner est servie,’ announced Louis, opening the 
door, attired like a rery respectable butler. Half an 
hour ago 1 had caught sight of him in a white suit, 
with a tufted nightcap on bis bead, busily pounding in 
a mortar. 

‘ We hare had rio time to make any addition to oUr 
family fare, Dora, so you must pardon a eery bad din. 
ner. Your journey wiil hare provided you, I hope, 
with that best of sauce—-8 good appetite.’ 

We sat down in the brick-floored apartment before 
described at a round table, upon which was laid, on 
tl>c doth, a very long loaf. A tureen stood in the middle, 
w’ith the cover inverted, containing a cahbe^e. The soup 
was clear, light-coloured, well-tasted enough, but poor; 
.and I declined my portion of cabbage. Which looked, 
however, hard and round, about the size of a large apple, 
and of a pinkish colour: not at all like the vulgar 
Kngiish vegetable bearing tbe same name. Then came 
the botiill&t whicli I was told always to call bmuf, as the 
word bouillc was provincial, Shd vulgar in the extreme. 

oivet de Him followed, and then a Iwefateak from the 
fillet, lightly done, touched with Lucca oil, and sur- 
I rounded by bits of fried potatoes the size of hazel-nuts. 
Afterwards appeared whitings, with a very nice sauce; 
and four bits of feathery paste and a Savoy cake formed 
the dessert, and finished the repast. Each dish was 
served separately, in order to be hot; but cold plates 
were set down for us to eat from, which seems a strange 
contradiction. I may mention here tliat, generally in 
unpretending liouses like the De Vorinforts, the same 
knife, fork, and plate served for two or three tilings, 
lircnii being used to wipe the two first upon, and to 
gather up every vestige of gravy or grease left uiion the 
latter; hut upon my second visit, some years later, I 
r.arely penieived such habits practised by any respectable 
licople. 'file universally-prevailing one also of pocket¬ 
ing sugar, legs of fowls, roils. See. wliich happened to 
be left after the travelling-breakfast or dinner at inns, 
is now ipiite on the decline, althdugh not yet entirely 
abandoned: for I have even observed it practised at 
Taris, so late gs 1847, by iicople whose exterior would 
not liave led one to expect such a thing. Caroline 
drank ean row/ie, but the sour, astringent vin ordi¬ 
naire 1 thouglit quite weak enough to be swallowed 
undiluted; and in hut weatiier it is neither unpleasant 
nor unwholesome, altliougli 1 consider it to be both 
when the glass is below 60 degrees Eahrenbeit. After 
partaking of a small cup of eoffoe, very strong, without 
milk or cream, additions which are never given but at 
breakfast, we returned to Caroline’s room, where we 
sat chatting until bed-time sent M. de Vorinfort to the 
hotel, and brouglit Mariette to prepare matters for our 
couches, by conveying the ornamental pieces of furni¬ 
ture to tlie dark closet, and substituting the more use¬ 
ful ones I liad observed tliere in tbe morning. 

Madame do Vorinfort, although young, and possessing 
a very tolerable complexion, thought it necessary to rub 
well into her face, neck, and arms, for tlie purpose of 
Boftciving tlio akin, a }ionmde composed of heurre de 
citcuo —white wax and almond oil—which was washed 
oft” next morning with lait vhyinal to strengthen it. 
Vor the benefit of eeunuraically-disposed female readers, 
I will describe how tins pomade is made. Gum ben¬ 
zoin, storax, nutmeg, and cloves, all reduced to powder; 
put two ounces of this to a pint of the strongest spirits 
of wine; keep it exposed to a gentle lieat for a fortnight, 
shaking it everyday; then let it degr, and bottle it. 
A pint of good H’Aite-iOTtie vinegar added to this turns 
it into vinaigre de ioilette, which is said te be still more 
efflcacious, as it prevents or cures sunburn. • This 
cosmetic ceremony almost every Erenciwoman goes 
through night and morning, especially-when she neats 
tliat time of life when saucy young men begin to count 
our ages as they do at piquet—eight-and-twenty, 
nine-and-twenty—sM-fp; and many, as time further ad- 
I Vances, add ati issue on the left arm for the benefit of 


their teint, which fact I record for the benefit of sneh of 
my fair countrywomen as are fond of following French 
fashions. No other washing did I ever see, a bath 
once a week being thought sufficient. *1 myself heard 
an exquisite, greatly admired in second-rate circles, say 
to a friend as be left the bath establishment at Cherv 
boug, ‘Me voiln degraisse pour la iseniainc!’ The 
nightcap Madame de Vorinfort slept in was exchanged 
for another clean one, of the same form and materiHl }. 
\ pieco of ‘ unnecessary and unusual extravagance/ 
Mariette said—‘ Quoiid on ne voit que son mati et son 
amis ’—P When there was nobody to see but one’s hus¬ 
band and one’s friend’]: no stays; the feet were thrust 
into slippers; aild a dressing-gown was worn, until, as 
it was receiving-day, Caroline attired herself witli simple 
elegance, and led the way to the dining-room, where 
the breakfast was served, wliile Mariette prepared her 
room. Ca/£ au lait and rasjied rolls, but no butter, were 
upon tho table; a bottle of wine, sweet-bread en fri¬ 
cassee, pears, apples, omelette, and a very nice dish 
made from the entrails of a pig, the name of w liich is 
illegible in my journal, were what was served up: and 
every day it was much the same sort of tiling. I 
declined being presented to Caroline’s friends that 
morning, in order to unpack my tilings and make my 
room comfortable; and as, I found, we were to go to 
Madame Charenton’s in the evening, where there was 
to be dancing, I had my dress to arrange. 

The carriage lielng announced, I hastened down 
stairs, and was astonished to find Caroline in the same 
violet silk dress she liad worn in tlie morning, iiotliiug 
in her beautifuliy-dressed hair, and gold btaceiets ami 
brooch her only ornaments. She looked for an instant 
at me, I thought, with a vexed expression of counte¬ 
nance, but said nothing. Judge, yo ladies, of my feeling.s 
of shame and annoyance when 1 found myself the only 
person en toilette de bal in tho room, the only one 
having bare arraS; low dress, white shoes, and flowers 
in my hair — for even the youngest girl wore long 
sleeves, pelerines, black shoes, and hair without orna¬ 
ment, although evidently arranged by an experienced 
coiffeur. But although I must have appeared very 
absurd and over-dressed, such was the politeness of all 
present, that no one seemed ta see I was difierent in 
any way from themselves. They complimented my 
dancing; tho materials of which my unfortunate dres.s 
was composed—it being thought not rude, but the con¬ 
trary, to remark what your friends wear; and all jire- 
seut seemed to try how they beat could sliow their 
kindness to the foreigner: no smiling, no staring, no 
whispering, even from tbe youngest. 'The girls, after 
dancing, returned to tlieir places beside their chaperone, 
and every one appeared to keep the place she had at 
first taken or been handed to. No Jlirting, walking 
about, or sitting apart, did 1 perceive; no introductions 
took place; every person admitted was supposed to be 
upon an equality for tho time being. Any gentleman 
asked any lady, although no one spoke if not previously 
acquainted, at least to an unmarried girl. This ac¬ 
quaintance, however, did not sanction a bo.w in the 
streets — in France, by the by, it is invariably tlie 
man who bows first; and indeed, unless a gentleman 
is very old, or iiififni, or ill, it is not even thought quite 
proper for a demoiselle to make inquiries after him. 
Every two dauces or so, eau sucrie was handed round ; 
and this, by the way, is hot the vapid, insipid stuff 
people find ft, whei) they merely put three or four lumps 
of sugar into a gl.as8 of water. You must fill your 
tumbler nearly hdf-full of sugar, with a dessctt-spoon- 
ful Of treblyruistilled eau dejkiar oremge; fill it . up with 
fresh water, and let it stand guiet until nearly melted ; 
then stir it hriiddy itratid, and drink it off, add I tlunk 
you will vote it a spirited, agreeable draught. jDarihg 
soirees of coOhM it is made preyipusty, and is carried 
round With alotend milk, and negus ixiede from vln or¬ 
dinaire, littlO: ligliit cakes, mamas Or some such 
slight confecttonitiji f and ueM ttte end of the evening, 
hot, sweet, strong pumih, whidt exhausted dancera 
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(and we really do dance in France) find rery inrigorat- 
ing. 

'Hie tniisic at Madame Charenton’s was contributed 
by Indies on the pianoforte, and gentlemen who accom* 
paniod them on'the flageolet, flute, or violin. 'Mfe broke 
up about twelve—^many having disappeared (quietly be¬ 
fore. No fomSy no ceremony, no trouble: everything 
seemed an every-day affair; for it Is in their manners 
and address that the French—the provincial French 
particularly—are so ceremonious; in theirAaiits they 
are easy—very different from our stiff English moife 
of labouring through our amusements, even in^the 
best society. Madame la Comtesse de la Buntalrie 
was there, the Vicomte and Vicomtesse de Rochecourt, 
La Marquise de la Tarellerie, the Comtesse de Quin- 
campoix, and several others really noble—an important 
distinction, for mere titles were in France constantly 
assumed on not only loose grounds, but frequently 
on no grounds at all. But I should never have dis¬ 
covered, from their behaviour to others, or that of 
others to them, that there was any difference of posi- 
tiuu between them and the townspeople, many -of whom 
would not hare been permitted to enter a drawing-room 
chez nous. 

Almost every lady here had her day for receiving, 
and saw company morning or evening, but upon no other 
day. Then house, hostess, and ionne, were all dressed 
out in their iKJst, and it was marvellous how well people 
contrived to look, fur that one day at least, on their 
poor five thousand francs a year (L.200). However 
slight the material of which their dress was composed, 
it was fresh, and fashionably made; however cere¬ 
monious the abord, the matter and the manner of the 
phrases were all selon ks regies, for which there arc 
manuals published aiid studied; aad there was among 
them, in spite of this appearance of being got up for 
the occasion and the day, an absence of pretension to 
be greater than their station, which formed a pleasing 
contrast to tile manners of little people in our own 
land. At few of these Tourioville soirdes was there 
any dancing. We took our work, and sat in a circle, 
vUile ces messieurs played at dearte apart. Sometimes 
tliere iniglit be a little music, vocal or instrumental. 
Every person did what he oould when askri], and all 
were thanked and corafilimentcd, as well as listened to. 
Society was made u pleasure to those who composed it, 
and a few candles, cakes, and glasses of eau sucrce formed 
all the expense. No one dressed, according to our ac¬ 
ceptation of the word, except for bals pries; and then 
the new toilettes made the often-worn, smart dresses of 
les Angluiscs who were invited look very ill-fasliioned. 
Freshness and simplicity are the chitff aims of the 
French, richness of material and expense that of the 
British; and where both cannot be had united, surely 
the former is preferable. 

At last ‘ rosy May cam’ in wi' flowers,’ and most of 
the higher classes visited Paris for a month or so be¬ 
fore betaking themselves to their country-houses or 
farms, some of which were situated not much above a 
mile from Tourioville. Others, especially during the 
heats of July and August, repaired to a small bathing- 
pl.aue about seventeen miles distant Among the latter 
Were the De Vorinforts, who engaged the upper flat of a 
cottage, containing three tiny rooms, for two months. 
We dined at the taide-d'h6te, where the cookery was 
exquisite; danced at .the Ranelagh, where the music 
was good; sat knitting or netting under the lime-trees, 
or in some of the arbours erected on the promenade, 
always in public. This love of society foreigners carry 
to an extent that is inconceivable to us home-keeping 
islanders; but the following manner in which it was 
mauifestsA at, the time l am attempting to describe is 
now, t happy to say, upon the decline everywhere. 
Being ordered by my medical adviser to bathe, I went 
to order a gown and cap. 

‘ Ma;^me has forgotten the trouBC^iil' 

Ho, It was not a forget,for in England '^9 do not wear 
them ; but pray make me a pint.’ 


‘French ladies,’ said the conturiere with a look of 
stern morality, ‘ would be shocked at the very idea of 
bathing without them,’ 

At Penne de Piedford there were no machines; but 
little wooden buildings on the shingles served to undress 
in. The first rime I went I was early, and the beach 
was without visitors on my arrival; but when 1 opened 
the door of my barague, J. saw, to my horror and dis¬ 
may, two gentlemen in the costume rf New Zealanders 
(to speak modestly), and three ladies muitled to the 
throat, their heads covered with square black oil-skin 
caps, edged with blue binding, all dipping and diving, 
whilst others were proceeding to join them. 1 stood 
irresolute; but Madame Cbarenton, taking my hand, 
drew mo into the water, whilst M. pharenton, an enor¬ 
mous aldermanic flg\»rc, followed in the costume de¬ 
scribed with his young daughter in his hand, laughmg, 
and both iq the highest spirits. 

' Ah, you are Ba<lly timid I' cried Madame Charenton. 
‘Monsieur Agamemnon will take care of you.’ 

‘Aveo plaisir!’ exclaimed M. Agamemnon. ‘I will 
make a courageous bather of mademoiselle, and teach 
her to swim! ’ 

There was nothing for it now but to dip once or 
twice, and affect a terror I did not feel; and this 
Caroline helped to make public, promising to keep my 
secret, and not expose me to the derision of lier country- 
people, who could not be made to comprehend my feel¬ 
ings of djsgust at the primitive appearance they made. 
T'o my dying day I shall never forget M. Charenton as 
he ran down the declivity; indeed during the whole 
exhibition 1 was sraechiess: but no one ever found out 
that my conduct did not proceed from fear or illness. 
A young lady, and the gentleman to whom her parents 
had arranged she was to be married in six w-eeks, formed 
part of the above company; and yet it w-niild liave 
been considered quite inemvenant had tlicy been left 
in a room togetlicr for five minutes. She knew no 
more of his liahits, disposition, way of thinking, or 
character, than she did of those of her new footman, 
who had been recommended as honest, sober, and 
civil; and until the marriage was over, he never 
approached her without low bows, addressing her as 
‘ mademoiselle,’ and treating her altogether with more 
ceremony than is practised in England to a properly- 
introduced new acquaintance. 1 was present after¬ 
wards at her marriage, which was delayed a little 
time, in consequence of M. lo Cure not flnding Mon¬ 
sieur May in a flt state to receive absolution, wliieli is 
necessary before taking the sacrament, an indispensable 
part of the marriage ceremony. To every one of tlie 
acquaintances of either family printed letters are sent, 
announeing that Mademoiselle Melanie Alphonsino Clia- 
renton is about to contract an alliance with M. Ilercule 
Emile May; and also from M. and Madame May, and 
their nearest of kin, all named, informing you that their 
son, Monsieur II. E. May, is going to espouse Made- 
moiselie ‘ Melanie A. Charenton. Similar letters are 
written to announce death, invite to funerals, and to 
anniversary masses; and sometimes tlie list of rela¬ 
tives is very long. Wo went to see the trousseau and 
corbeille; and many were the compliments and expres¬ 
sions of admiration they gave rise to, the intended 
bride and her mother sitting in state to receive visitors. 
The wardrobe displayed tmpeared to me rather extra¬ 
vagant for the position of tlie parties—a sugar-manu- 
factarer’s daugliter and a timber-merchant; but sueli, 
it seems, was the custom. 

‘ Well, Mademoiselle Melanie,’ said I, ‘ allow me to 
congratulate you; you are full of hope aud happiness, 
very much in love, and’- 

‘Inlovo!’ interrupted the young lady, greatly shocked. 
‘ No, not at all; and were I so, I hope I have been too 
well brought up to show it. But indeed I should hare 
preferred Monsieur Duval; and I certainly liked Mon¬ 
sieur Auguste Favrier . quite as well, and he is much 
better-looking; but neither of these gentlemen could 
have allowed me to live prh de maman; whereas, by 
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marrying Monsieur May, I am just next door. It will 
be so niw, won’t it, maman? particularly wlien we have 
a poiipon to play with! ’ 

Tlie bridu was a pretty, innocent-looking creature, 
barely Beventeeii, and on her wedding-day looked ^ly 
beautiful. Her dress of white satin and. muslin, richly 
embroidered, and trimmed with expensive lace, set off 
her fair skin and unchanged bloom to advantage j and 
her veil, falling behind, was fixed id her .exiaisitely- 
arranged hair by a coronet of orange blossom. .This, 
when taken off in the evening, is always placed under 
a glass-case, and never resumed until fifty years have 
pjissed, when the old couple (in the lower grades of 
middle life) go to church in their wedding parapher¬ 
nalia, and n family feast is held. They very much 
ridicule our fashion of wearing orange flowers for a 
month—a custom, too, of recent origin; and no English 
bride who goes to spend her honeymoon abroad should 
ever practise it, unless she is indiflbrent to being made 
the subject of coarse jests. Mais revenous & nos moutons. 
The wedding finery, boots, shawl, fur even, should it be 
winter, ornaments, prayer-book—everything the bride 
v'cars is white, although the other ladies of the noce 
dress in colours and morning costume, wearing bonnets, 
&c. Mademoiselle Charenton, with the exception of 
licr clierry lips and checks, like the inside of a shell, or 
tlic outside of a new-blown rose, was as white as what 
she wore — too beautiful for real flesh and blood. I 
felt so irresistibly inclined to touch her—to make sure 
of its being a living woman, not a wax-doH!—that 1 
feared 1 should do so malgre mot; and in order to re¬ 
sist the temptation, fell behind. She put me in mind 
of a swan while little Hercule, by her side in black, 
looked as if he had already put on mourning for tlie 
fate that awaited him. 

'I'lieir names and ages had previously been put up at 
the mainc, and papers attesting their birth, the marriage 
of their parents, and fifty unnecessary pieees of informa¬ 
tion besides, were to be seen there, for three weeks be¬ 
fore the eereniony, by every boor who could read. The 
civil marriage, in thin instance, took place five days be¬ 
fore the religious ceremony; but in good society you are 
j not considered as properly married until the church has 
blessed the rite, so that the lady usually continues under 

1 the roof of her parents till tlien. At the religious cele- 
hratiou there is a great assemblage of friends and neigh- 
1 hours, and much to be done: liappy are the beggars 

1 witu watcli at the church-door, for they invariably get 
j liberal alms; happy are the children, especially the two 

1 who sujipnrt the po&e over the heads of the devoted 

1 victims wlio kneel under it, for they come in for bon¬ 
bons enoiigli to disorder their stomachs for a year; 

1 liappy the brotliers and sisters, and the pews cPiglise — 
tliey all get presents; but unhappy ‘the husband, who 
lias to pay all.' It requires some courage to be married 
in England; but in IVaiice 1 really wonder any one is 
intrepid enough to go through the business from first 
to last. After the Mays returned from church, there 
was the dinner, the hall, the supper to be endured; and 
tlieii the receiving and returning the bridal visits. It was 
strange to see one who, as Mademoiselle. Charenton only 
a week before, never ventured even across the street 
unaccompanied by her mother or her bonne, never spoke, 
was seldom spoken to, and passed os a person of no 
consequence—^tlireo days afterwards, as Madame May, 
going where she pleased, seeing wliom she fancied alone, 
spending money, giving her opinion unreservedly, and 
scarcely noticing lier former companions, who were 
indeed sedulously kept from her by their parents,. 

When the poupon did make its appearance. Citrine’s 
husband was the godfather; and the presents tS the 
motlier, godmother, cliild, nurse, garde, the cute, beadle, 
suiase, and the beggars even, exceed belief; he .had. even 
to provide the carriage, neither the May* rffiv hipiself 
possessing one; and all the time be was auppbsed to 
consider himself a highly-favoured persbii Ju being 
selected to answer for the little urchin. Surety, this 
must be altered; and indeed sdready teVeral pepplq iff 

distinctioi^havc made their servants present their child 
at tile font, to save their friends from so much unne¬ 
cessary expense. 

• 

sketches in natural history. 

THE FKOO TOAD I'AMIUKS. 

The Batrachians, notwithstanding some unreasonable 
prejudices against them, form a most interesting order 
cf the Reptile class. In them we have an animal which 
at jne period of its life is a fish—an animal whoso 
organs of respiration are formed solely for breathing 
water, whose circulation precisely resembles that of a 
fish, whose digestive organs are exclusively adapted for 
the assimilation of vegetable substances; and anon, by 
a gradual and almost imperceptible change, it has be¬ 
come a true air-breathing creature, endowed with limbs 
fitted for crawling or leaping on the land, and with a 
most voracious appetite for flesh. 

In the spring-time these changes are daily going on 
in every ditch or sliallow pool beneath our eyes; and 
yet in liow small a degree can we explain or com- 
preliend a metamorphosis which so intensely excites 
out admiration. We see, indeed, the little tadpole, 
urging his way through the water witli a wriggling and 
fish-like motion; and we watch him a.s he slowly loses 
his long tail by absorption, whilo his limbs as gradually 
protrude from his sides. We know tiiat all this while a 
far more wonderful alteration is taking place in his in¬ 
ternal structure; and we see him leave what was ids 
native element, and become a denizen of ours. In some 
instances, as in tlie newts, we find that the fishy tail is 
only absorbed in a very slight degree, and the develoii- 
ment of the limbs is proportionally feeble; hence 
we know that these creatures are intended to spend a 
greater portion of their time in the water, ami to visit 
the land but seldom. Here, however, our knowledge 
stops, and we must in all humility acknowledge the in¬ 
ability of the human intellect to follow the inscrutable 
ways of Hitn ‘ who doetli great things and unscarchahlc 
—marvellous things wltiiout number.’ 

'rhe frog is the prettiest and pleasantest of his order. 
Notwitlistanding his cold blood, ho is very capable of 
attachment; and will, when he has once Inst'Iiis fear of 
man, become one of his quaintest and most familiar 
companions, and hop and frolic in his presence with as 
much glee and as much awkwardness as if his human 
companion were merely one of his fellow-frogs. Dr W. 
Roots had one which domesticated itself in his kitchen. 
Every evening, when the servants went to supper, froggy 
would peep out of his hole, as if to reconnoitre, and pre¬ 
sently he would hop out, and bask on the warm, bright 
liearthstone, until the hour at which the family retired 
to bed. Wliat makes this circumstance still more sin¬ 
gular, is the fact, that a mutual friendship sprang up 
between the frog and an old cat, who shared the fire¬ 
side witli him, and appeared most solicitous to avoid 
disturbing lier little friend. 

The frog has a curious way of showing his emotions, 
whether of fear, pleasure, of pain; namely, by means 
of his cbameleon-like power of changing—not, indeed, 
his hue, but its intensity: becoming pale with terror, 
or displaying his spots and markings in all their bright¬ 
ness and distinctness when he is well and happy. He 
never appears so handsome as when, in a cool and 
dewy autumn evening, he hops fortli for bis evening ■ 
walk. Then he may be seen in the damp grass, oeoar 
sionally d^ng forth his long and folded tc^gue, Md 
seizing some hapless insect, which he instantaneon^y 
devours, though in an off-hand way, and. as If be did 
it acoidentally while thinking of something else. Then 
perhaps he will sit for some momebibsi bp^tently in 
a most philosephic state of thought, h^hteh. Is inter¬ 
rupted by his suddenly executing .thtee df liter ftenU 
and ecstatic leaps, eudteg iHpljIbly init imeidlbng plunge 
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into »onio neighbouring ditch, where iie exlifoits swim¬ 
ming power* which might excite the envy of a Leander. 

NurV if we seek him in the early spring, shall wc be 
disappointed of our anticipated interest and amusement. 
We know that Jte lurks in the marshy pool; but ere it 
has dawned on our sight, we hear a dull, thAigh not 
unpleasant, croaking sound. At'flrst the noise seems so 
ubiquitous, that we scarcely know on which side to seek 
tlie croaker t presenUyi however, a {quder, more defiant 
croak becomes oui guide, and cautiously advancing, we 
descry about two hundr^ stiffing eyes, and half th|t 
number of tuneful .mouths, in our immediate vicinity. 
But we, too, are dumveted by these ■watchful eyes («and 
by a simultaneous movement the manh seems deserted, 
and we are almost tempted to believe thht ottf eyes and 
ears have been ‘ fancy led; ’ yet we pause until vc can 
assure ourselves.of the fact, and presently discover first 
one pair of the staring orbs, and tiien another, just 
peeping and dipping down again; then ono tremulous 
and inquiring croak is heard, but still we remain im¬ 
movable; this gives confidence,- and the croak is 
atiswereiL In a short time oil the heads once more 
emerge, and all the throats are once more strained for 
croaking. And thus the chorus continues, until by 
moving—nay, almost by breathing aloud—we agaiu 
reduce it to silence. 

Professor Bell well describes this croaking as being,' 
‘ when heard in the calm of a still, mild evening, far 
more pleasant and sootliing than many a more fashion¬ 
able and dearly-bouglit musical entertainment’—words 
written in a spirit very difibrent from that which made 
the feudal lords of the ancient regime of Prance employ 
tlieir vassals in beating the waters of their castle moats, 
when the evening drew nigh, in order to terrify the 
frogs, so tliat they might' not disturb tiieir evening 
repose. Tliis custom continued in some districts, it is 
said, up to the period of the first Revolution. 

The frog lias been much distinguished in literature; 


Bie room, each in his turn. Fancying, however, that 
they were merely attracted by the light, lie took no 
notice of their movements; but on tbe following morn¬ 
ing he discovered that all their anxiety was caused by 
the accidental imprisonment of one of their comi>auions 
; between the window and the blind. Many instances 
are given of the occurrence of the frog in trees, blocks 
of stone, &c. but theevidenro is not so couclusive in 
these cases ns in those relating to toads; yet it is well 
ascertained that, in addition to the power of respiring 
through the lungs, the frog—like tlie toad—obtains air, 
or aerated water, through the pores of its skin, so that 
atmospheric moisture will keep it alive for a considerahlo 
time, even when all access of air to the lungs is pre¬ 
vented. 

Professor Bell,ia tiie year J 839, described two species 
of the frogs as natives of Britain—namely, the common 
frog (Mana ttmporaria), and the larger Scottish frog 
<Jt. Seatica), which is recorded as occurring in Forfrir- 
sliire, and in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, as iveil 
! as near Loch Kansa in the Isle of Arran. This frog 
was for some time regarded as tlie edible frog (It. cfcu- 
lenta), though that animal is scarcely so large as tlio 
common frog, while it presents a striking difierence of 
appearance from either of tbe above. In September 
1843 Mr Ikmd discovered tlie true edible frog in the 
fens of Foulmire iu Cambridgesliire. This annotinec- 
roent caused a warm discussion; wliich, however, we 
must regard as dedded, when we find that in the fol¬ 
lowing yeur Professor Bell, the highest authority, stated 
that ho was ‘enabled to designate it positively as the 
true Matia esoulenta.' And tlie only question now re¬ 
maining seems to be, wliethcr or not these frogs were 
originally introduced into tbe country by some frieassec- 
loving nioiika of old. 'J'hat they have been lung known 
to the peasantry of Cambridgeshire, is proved by the 
names—descriptive of their shriller croaks—bestowed 
upon tliem, of ‘ Cambridge nightingales ’ and ‘ Wliaddon 


as examples of which we may adduce tlie celebrated 
Frogs of Arlstepbanes, and the various fables of Jblsop 
and others, in which he sustains the part of tlie prin¬ 
cipal ciuiracter. Then Homer himself, having sung the 
wars of Acliilles and Agamemnon, thought it not be¬ 
neath his dignity to record in verse tliose of the Frogs 
and Mice. And last, though not least, we point to 
the pleasant and well-known liistory which tells us 
how ‘ Froggy would a-wuoing go.’ 'We should like to 
ask the giants of natural history, and the great phy¬ 
siologists of tlie day, if they woifid gravely arid kmustly 
say that they had ever written a more characteristic 
and descriptive {lortrait of the animal than that con¬ 
tained in ^e line—' a gaping, wide-mouthed, waddling 
frog?’ 

Nor is the frcig without its superstitious asaodations. 
Among the ancient Egyptians it was a sacred animal, 
probably for tlie same reason that it u still considered 
by the Virginians as a ]^d of genius, to whom their 
fountains are sacred—namely, on accoimt of its purify¬ 
ing the waters. One of the ingredients in tlie witches’ 
caldron in ‘Macbeth’ -was, as pur readers vrill recollect, 
‘toe of frog;’ while Soane, ip his‘New Cariosities of 
Literature,’ gives us a charm which consists in tearing 
out the tongue of a living frog, taking care tliat no other 
part adheres to it, and tiiiea throwing the poor ■wounded 
creature into water. This tongue you arc then to lay 
on the heart of a sleeping woman, who will thus be com¬ 
pelled to Iteturn a true answer to whatever jrou oak lier. 
We wonld recommend the charmer in this'instance to 
inquire of the sloeper what she thinks of the kindliness 
of liis disposition. 

The old stories—scarcely yet extinct—of showers ffif 
diiuiiiutive frogs otiginate!!, ai is weh Ahown, in the ; 
myriads of young ones soteetunes seed; whose meta-; 

j«wt been suddenly completed hy the 

^Aj^^l^ndent of thw*Zoologist’ gives a ■rery inte- 
^tugaecount of Boine flwgs which gathered round Ms 
Wfooi^i aawting up the aup-blind, and’ peeping into 


organs.’ 

We do not mean to describe the tlylw, or tree- 
frogs, none of which arc British; but m'c cannot i'esi.st 
.a passing glance at the exquisite construction of their 
webbed feet, which are furnished with cushions, forming 
suckers, by means of which they firmly adhere to the 
under side of tlie smoothest leaf—just as the fly walka, 
head downwards, on our ceilings. 

The common frog, notwithstanding an existing opi¬ 
nion to tiie contrary, is as much eaten in France and 
Germany as is the true edible frog. Tlie taste for frogs 
dues not appear to have been general until a late period, 
as the author of ‘Jlevis sur la Vigne,’writing in tin; 
year 1550, describes bis Amusement at seeing them 
brought to table; and Falissy, thirty years after, says 
tliat in bis time few were found who were ‘ willing to 
eat tortoises or frogs.’ The ancients, however, ate 
them, and, moreover, valued them in an extraordinary 
manner, as specifics in a list of diseases much too long 
to be insacted here. 

Tlte toad is a hapless animal, which has been most 
ungenerously treated by man; for, not (.‘ontented with 
deriding its ugliness, he lias associated it with all vile 
things, and condemned it, for its want of beauty and 
grace, to become the emblem of evil; and he lias, fnr- 
tWmore, endowed it witli a poison so intense, tliat 
Aeliau declares that it can—basilisk-like—slay by the 
very power of its eyes. ‘ It is a serious misfortune,’ says 
Buffon, * to resemble detestable objectsand carrying 
out the spirit of his own observation, he has loaded tlie 
poor toad with every epitliet which disgust and rois- 
appreliensics} could dictate. 

We, have handled many toads, and we know that tliey 
mre not Misonous; ugly we will grant them to be, but 
beautifully adapted to their office in creation; and, more- 
oretip^sonally useful to manJn keeping in check the in- 
reet legions which, even in this mild dimate, would, if uti- 
liindested, speedily become a positive evil If gardeners 
liiew thdr own interest, they would by every means in 
power encounm^ a reptile which devours tlieir 
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slugs, worms, and wood-lice, and saves many a tender 
plant from destruction. We have seen them kept in 
greenhouses or frames with the greatest advantage. 

•This reptile is, as is well known, very easily tamed; 
and Pennant's history of Mr Arscott’sWeetionate toad 
must be too familiar to our readers to be here repeated. 
We imoc knew a toad which came every evening after 
sunset, throughout a summer, to saunter leisurely up 
and down our veranda, though he not un&equently 
found it already oceupied by the children, whose pre- 
Bcnee, however, did not appear to annoy him in the 
least lie was somewhat of a sentimentalist; and when 
the silver light of the moon fell, like an anil’s path, on 
the sea, lio seemed more intent on the picture before 
lum than on procuring his evening’s meal; however, 
when lights were brought into the drawing-room, the 
moon and the sea were alike forgotten, and he turned 
to gaze on the brighter and nearer light Before rain 
he was unusually active and gay, and bustled about in 
a remarkable manner. 

Mr Bell had a toad which would sit in one of his hands 
while it ate out of the other. Like all its congeners, this 
liitiinal refuses food which is not living; and, more¬ 
over, requires the ocular demonstration of seeing it 
>\i»ve l)eforu it seizes it Like them, too, the common 
toad (liu/ii vulgaris) sheds its skin at stated periods; 
but its iiybernaculum is different Instead of nestling 
in the mud, it retires aloue to some sheltered bole or 
hollow tree, and there sleeps until the spring sun once 
more renews its activity. 

Wc cannot quit our subject without alluding to the 
accounts of living toads which have been discovered in 
stoucs, trees, or coal-beds, though the possibility and 
probability of the ease have been so amply discussed, that 
it must be familiar to all. Jesse mentions one which 
ho found in a mulberry-tree, which by its annual layers 
of wood was fast euclosiug the poor animal. And we 
could cite instances irmumerable—and apparently well 
authenticated—of toads which tuust, if they were en¬ 
closed at all, have been enelused for hundreds, perliaps 
thousands of years. From these instances we cannot 
altogether withhold our belief; yet we must receive 
them with caution; for though a toad will live /or 
moiiihs in a box enclosed in plaster of Paris, it will do 
no more: yet even in tins caution w'e must bear in 
mind wlnat ling been already said Qf the cutaneous 
respiration of the frog, and which perhaps applies in 
even gre-ater degree to the toad.* 

The toad was fabled to bear In its head a precious 
ji!wel; yet it w-as deemed so malicious, that even when 
dying, it would, if possible, swallow the gem, in order to 
prevent any one from profiting by it. This jewel after¬ 
wards degenerated into a simple stone, which, however, 
was still valuable on account of its medicinal properties; 
but even these have faded away, and the much..sought 
stone has turned out to be merely the fossil tooth of 
some species of shark or dog-fish. Yet we can forgive 
the superstition, and also the ugliness of tlie.imimal, for 
the one beautiful moral— 

* Sweet are the \i»qs of adversity, • 

Which, like the toad, ugly apd venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in hie head.’ 

The limbs, the juice, and indeed every part of the toad, 
have at different periods been employed medicinally. 
And ‘thougli few,’ says OrilHths, ‘would knowingly eat 
a toad,’ great numbers of their hind-legs are annually 
sold in France to eke out tiie supply of those of the 
frog. 

t)ur only other British species of toad is the natter¬ 
jack (2?. ealamita), which, carioiisly enough, is placed 
by Buffon amongst the frogs. It varies in very many 
particulars from the last kind; but perlpips the most 
conspicuous difference may be found In the bright 


V In an article intfo. W of the Journal, nVl series, It is suggested 
that the frogs may have been enelused In the formins rock when In 
a torpid state, and retained ip. that canditjoa durinj; many ages, 
there being no circunistanoe to .revive them, no waste in their 
bodies, and consequeiitly no need of nattitloti. 


yellow liife along its back, in its movement, which 
consists of a quick ran; file eyes are also much more 
prominent. It is not a common species, bift anonnos in 
some districts. 


A PLOUGHMAN’S FORTUNES. 

'Sous are born great, some achieve grmtness, and some 
have greatness thrust upon them,’ says MalvoUo. The 
hero of the following sketch, by a union of energy and 
good fortune, fulfilled Uterally the two last clauses of this 
sentence. In the church at Buubary, the tourist is at- 
traeted by an exceedingly beautiful monuiiicnt and efilgy, 
botiii of the purest white marble; remarkable also for the 
exquisite neatfiess and Caro with which they have been 
preserved—‘ Owing,’ the sexton will tell yon, * to the 
generosity of Dame Mary Calvely of Lea, who, in 1705, 
left the iuterc.st of a hundred pounds to be distributed 
annually among the old women of the j^arish, on condition 
that they attended diwiiie service while they were able, 
swept the chancel, and cleaned the momsment,’ He who 
sleeps beneath this magnificent tomb was born of free, 
but poor parents, in the nelghboaring hamlet of Calvely, 

I say free, because his birth oecurrea at the period when 
England was still a feudal country—that is, in the reign 
of our third Edward (the precise date is unknown)—and 
he might have chanced to be a serf: os it was, he was not 
bound by other ties than those of habit and poverty to his 
native place; and the spirit of adventure soon caused him 
to break these in order to ‘seek his fortune,’ like the 
heroes of those romances and legends which the wnn- 
deriiig minstrels had made popular throughout the land. 
It would take some effort of the imagination in these 
days of locomotion to conceive the difficulty with which 
the boy Hugh effected a journey from Calvely to Loiidon. 
He walked, and worked, doing every now and then a 
day’s labour for the refilling or his wallet; occasionally 
receiving hospitality from the female peasantry, who were 
touched by his youto and good looks, and amazed at the 
marvellous daring which was leading him to distant Lon¬ 
don ; or accepting Ibanltfully, and without shame—be¬ 
cause the church gave it—rthe dole of food daily distri¬ 
buted at the gates of the monastic buildings he passed. 
At last tlie hells that proved of such good augury to 
Whittington greeted his ear. He had arrived at the great 
city of which such marvellous accounts had reached him 
in his distant birthplace. - 

The ploughboy’s imagination hod perhaps conjured 
up a vision of greater splendour and beauty than Juondon 
in the olden time presented; still, there was much in 
the scene around him to awake his rustic wonder. The 
booths, far exceeding those of Bunbuty Fair; the num¬ 
ber of people moving about; the stately procession of 
monks bearing the host, that glided past, followed ahoitly 
afterwards by a knight and his attendant lances, excited 
to the full his boyish admiration.^ Ho wandered for 
three days about the capital—getting a meal daily at 
the gates of the monasteries—with still unsatisfted cu¬ 
riosity, but with hourly-decreasing hopes of making bis 
fortune in a place where he was totally unknown, and 
where his rural skill could be of no avail to procure him 
employment. On the fourth morning he found himself 
in Southwark, before an inn bearing the sign of the 
Tabard. A band of pilsrimSi temnd for the shrine of 
Thomas k-Becket, was m the act of issuing from its court¬ 
yard—we may fancy it the very 'same of which Chaucer 
has left iiB such an animated picture; but if so, one per- 
Bonage was omitted by the poet—we mean a tali, stalwart 
man In armour, well mounted and armed, who rides last 
in the procession; not a reflection of the * courteous knight’. 
in advance, but a grim soldier with a scarred brow, and. 
the look of one accustomed rather to the camjpi th^fi tho 
court. Thie worthy ia struck, as be passes hite, by r^e 
powerful figure but juvenile conntenanoe of 
ipeotator of thoir depmure; he paafes,Mks 
^ulck tone of command some few questi^s^ and o» 
iiig from the simple that he. bad eduie to London to 
‘ seek bit fortune,' laughs aiimd and hM^ily. Hugh looks 
not oiily coafitfed, but angpyj *ud fdtelMluiw» becoming 
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sudiienlj $;rave, asBuros him that it is in another land men 
of mettJo win their way to wealth and power. In short, he 
offers tiie plouj^bboy a place in his own bold company of 
‘Tard V'enus or Mileiidrins,’ a species of banditti then 
existing on the tontinent, formed of the disbanded sol¬ 
diers of different nations, lie was, he said, on %iisway 
to fulfil a yow at the shrine of St Thomas of Canterbury, 
from thence he tihould nroceed to Borer, and then to 
France; if Hugh liked, he might accompany him. The 
proposal chimed in with every wish and fancy of the wan¬ 
derer, and was eagerly and gratefully accepted. Thu| 
our hero became a Free Companion, and speedily added to 
the skill he already possessed in wrestling, (juarterslaff, 
and archery—horsemimsbip, and the perfect use of^he 
weapons of the age. Old Fuller peaking of him, says, 
‘ It was as impossible for such a spirit not to be, as not to 
he active,’ and accordingly we find that he was soon dis¬ 
tinguished above his cotiipaniona The Free Companies 
of Knglishi though living by plunder, preserved in a re¬ 
markable manner their love of their native land and 
their allegiance to their sovereign; they were always ready 
to espouse the national cause against France, and at 
Poictiers served under the banner of England, and did 
good service; amounting in number then to 40,000 
veteran troops. 

The extraordinary military skill and prowess exhibited 
by Hugh of Calvely in this battle procured him his knightly 
spurs, and the command of a large company of the Free 
Lances. We next find him at Auray under the Lord 
Chatidos, turning, by bis individual valour, the fortune 
of the day, in which the mwat Du Ouesclin was taken 
prisoner. The captivity oLthe French leader led to an 
intimacy between him and Sir Hugh; and after Du 
Guescliu’s liberation, his influence induced the English 
knight to join him in his expedition into Spain, to de¬ 
throne the tyrant Peter the Cruel, and place his brother 
Henry in his stead. The enterprise was successful, and 
the favour of the new monarch promised to assure the 
fortunes of the adventurer; but our hero’s high sense of 
loyal ohcdicnce appears to have always outweighed that 
of his own interests, and on receiving through Lord 
Chandos a positive oommand from Edivard HI. to for¬ 
bear hostilities against Peter of Castile, ho deserted the 
quarrel he had espoused, and joined the Black Prince 
as soon ns he appeared in Spain. The battle of Najasa 
followed, and tbe valour of Sir Hugh dc Calvely is 
said to have peatly contributed to the victory obtained 
by the English, which replaced J’eter on the throne of 
Castile. On the recall of the Black Prince by his father 
in 13C7, Sir Hugh was consequently left in command of 
all the Free Compmiies. Thus far he had ‘ achieved 
greatness;’ now he was ‘to have greatness thrust upon 
him,’ and in the very manner of which Malvolio dreamt. 

There ihvclt not far from the head-qnarlers of the Free 
Companies in Spain a royal widow, Donna Leonora of 
Arragon. This lady had heard much of the courtesy and 
valour of the Englisli commander, and honouring the 

?ualitie8 then hew in the highest esteem, invited Sir 
iugh to her castle. He WMt; and probably for the first 
time in his adventurous life mixed in the society of 
ladies. It was no marveltbat Leonora of Arraaqu, though 
many years his senior, engaged the fancy of Sit Hugh do 
Calvely, especially at her avowed partiaHty for himself 
flattered his vanity. Her exalted rank placed but a 
slight barrier between them, for it was the period when 

w i. I I f * A: 8qnlr9 of low degree 
Marrying tbe king’e daughter of Hungary/ 

was no impewible occurrence. So Sir Hughi de Calvely 
took heart of grace, tad wooed andjjWon the Queen- 
Dowager of Am^on, Obtaining thus It royal bride of 
mature years, and an immense .fortune. Froib this period 
he ceased to lead the FSsO COBijpaaipns, but dwelt hO all 
honour with Donna Leobera Kt hef Spanish castle, tiU 
her death, which took place Some few years afterivards. 
In tbo^la|t''ycar of Edward III. nc returned, a wealthy 
ta^^ a^hOured knight, to his native Iwid, and was 
ta^iOted governor of Calais. Two years afte^ards, he 
ipiindcred and burnt Lc Bas Bretagne, imd destroyed 


several vessels that lay in its harbour; he also retook the 
Castle of St Mark, which had been lost by neglect. 

In 1379 he resigned the government of Calais to the 
Earl of Salisbury, and was appointed by Richard II. aa- 
mii'al of the fleet I Surely the wildest fiction never in¬ 
vented a tissue of more wonderful changes of fortune 
than those which marked the real existence of Hugh of 
Calvely. 

During this period of active service to his country 
he found time again to woo and win a bride. This 
lady was young, fair, and wealthy, the daughter and 
heiress of Lord Mottram of Mottram. * By her his 
line was continued.’ In 138'd we find him governor of 
Guernsey and the adjacent isles, from whence, at the cud 
of his appointed period of lordship, our adventurer re¬ 
turned to dwell in the neighbourhood of his former home, 
towards which, doubtless, during all the vicissitudes of 
his wonderful life, his heart bad often yearned. How 
years must have changed that quiet hamlet since he had 
left itl There was the same armourer’s forge, the same 
village green and maypole, the same mill, and trees, and 
fields, and stiles, as of yore, but the old people were all 
gone—the middle-aged grown hoary—the children become* 
men and women, as busy and as self-important as the ge¬ 
neration gone by. We cannot, however, suppose that tlic 
leader of the Free Companions was a man given to senti¬ 
mental regrets. He doubtless thought with gratitude of 
the good Providence which had actually granted him the 
fortune he idly sought, and with some pride of the exer¬ 
tions and energy which had (humanly speaking) secured 
it. We know he built a lordly home near his humbler 
one, and proved a kind lord to his dependants, and a 
good father to his children, to whose filial piety he owed 
after his death the beautiful iiionurnent in Bunbnry 
church. He lived to extremo old age, even into the 
reign of Henry IV., for Kymer mentions his name in n 
suit at law then to be determined, but observes that he 
was ‘ weak of body;’after which history and tlinlition 
are silent respecting this favourite of fortune. The 
marble tomb tells us the rest. 


CHLOROFORM, 

ITS TESTS ANI> SlOllE OF PITBIFICATION, 

(This pa;jer, which has been obliginxl; furnished hi’ a verj’ hieh 
authority—Professor Ciregory of Kdiiiburgb—wc take leave to re- 
commond to general attention, as it may assist in removing tliost! 
objections to the use of a drug truly dear to humanity, whieli liavc 
arisen sol^y from the failure of the soutliorn pharmacopolists to 
produce a pure article.—Bi>. ] 

Cheorofobh may be obtained either from .alcohol or 
ikom pyroxylic spirit, by distilling them witli uliluride 
of lime (bleaching powder) and w.atcr. As the pyr- 
oxylic spirit of commerce is a variable mixture of 
several liquids, one only of which yields chloroform, 
there is necessarily obtained from it a variable amount 
of chlorofbrin, mixed with several of the origiunl impu- 
rito of the spirit, and with some new uils containing 
chlorine, which are generated in the process. With alco¬ 
hol the ohloroform is obtained in nearly uniform quiintity, 
and contaiiis no impurities except oils, analogous to, but 
probably not identical with, those formed from pyroxj’lic 
spirit. When derived from either source, chloroform 
rtmt be ptunjkd; mi altiiough that from pyroxylic spirit 
is at fiMli iBtah more impure, yet when both are fully 
{mritled they are absolutely identical in all resiiccts. 

iphloroform is commonly purified by rectification, by 
WHwbng with water, or by the action of sulphuric acid. 
'Ihuiw methods are employed by different makers, but the 
purification is rarely if ever complete, and has often been 
most imperfect. This is extremely dangerous, because 
the oils above-mentioned are very deleterious when 
inspired, causing migraine, sickness, and vomiting, 
The8e effects may be produced by chloroform contain¬ 
ing 1^ a small proportion of the oils—tlio vapour of 
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wliicli comes in contact with the internal surface of the 
lungs—and even when the chloroform is of a quality 
much better than has often been used, especially in 
London and other parts .of the country. A larger pro¬ 
portion of oils, such as is sometimes found, may pro¬ 
duce very serious resultshence the absolute necessity 
of perfect purification, which, as we shall see, is easily 
effected. 

It is essential that every medical man should be en¬ 
abled to ascertain readily whether any given specimen 
of commercial chloroform be pure. The specific gravity 
was formerly recommended as the best test, and that of 
1-480 was considered a guarantee for its pvirity. But 
tills is too low a standard, our best Edinburgh makers 
iiaving for some time sold it of density 1-494 to 1-497—■ 
ttie liighest tlien known. We have lately ascertained, 
liowuver, tliat pure chloroform lias the density I'.'iUO, 
and it is now sold of that density by the Edinburgh 
makers. Tor common use the specific gravity character 
is rather too trouhlesome, from the necessity of attend¬ 
ing strictly to temperature (since one degree makes a 
marked difference), and of having delicate instruments. 
We therefore recommend two tests, which are easily 
applied, very delicate, and give, wlien combined, positive 
certainty, although even one alone will in most cases 
Biilhco:— 

'I’he clilorofonn should bo w-ell shaken in a closely- 
sloppcred (not cor/ted) dry pliial, witli from’ ono-fourtli 
to oiie-lialf of its bulk of oil of vitriol, colourless or 
nearly so, and of density not under 1-835, better 1-840. 
(hie-fourth is usually quite enough, if any trace of oils 
he present, tlie acid becomes immediately more or le.sg 
yellow; and when allowed to stand, a darker line often ' 
appears at tlie junction of the liquids. When, after 
shaking, tliis no longer appears (and by this time the 
acid is more or less brown), the chloroform is poured off 
into another pliial, wlierc it is again shaken with a new 
hut smaller portion of acid. If this, after a time, remain 
colourless, tile oils are destroyed, and it only remains to 
reinovo from tlie chloroform the sulphemw aciti formed 
by the action of the oils on the sulphuric acid. This 
is easily done by pouring tlio chloroform into a third 
dry pliial, and there shaking it or allowing it to stand 
wilii a little peroxide of manganese, till its smell is 
quite free from tliiit of sulpliurous acid, which is very 
soon the case. It is tlien of specific gravity 1-500, 
and absolutely pure. 

It will be seen tliat, for flic sake of brevity, we have 
here combined with the account of the first test that of 
tlie application of it to the perfeet purification of chloro- 
foriii. In fact these arc joined in practice, for until the 
cliloroform no longer discolours tlie acid, it is not pure; 
and out of twelve recent specimens of commercial 
chloroform recently e.xamined by us, only one stood 
tills test 

The otlier test is perhaps still more delicate. If a little 
cliloroform be allowed to evaporate from the hand, it 
leaves, when pure, wo smell. But if a trace of oils be pre¬ 
sent, tliey, being less volatile, remain, and present their 
disiigroeable aromatic odour. This odour is generally in 
proportion to tlie effect in colouring the acid; but the 
test is more delicate, inasmuch as, besides all the others, 
even tliat specimen wliich did not colour the acid left a 
barely perceptible odour, showing that even it was not 
absolutely pure, aithougli for use it is to be regarded as 
pure. We have obtained chloroform wbicli left no smell 
whatever on the hand j but the test is so delicate that it 
is dilTluult to procure the drug of this quality. When 
of a quality at all below first rate, chloroform leaves 
a strong and distinct smell of tile noxious oils, and of 
course colours the acid. 

Tiiese tests are so easy, that we expect every pur¬ 
chaser to try one or both, and we advise him to reject 
ail chloroform which decidedly colours the acid or 
leaves a strong smell. This is no hardship to the 
maker, for we have given him as easy a mode of puri¬ 


fication.* But no consideration of this kind should be 
allow’ed to interfere. 

Here we may state that rectification, after the first 
distillation in which the chloroform is produced, is, at 
least ajj far as our experience goes, ufmccessary. Tlie 
first product is simply waslied by shaking with water 
till it no loTtger dimiuishes in volume, ^t is then treated 
with oil of vitriol as above, and no rectification is re¬ 
quired.* 

Bure chloroform produces none of the distressing and 
'persistent sensations that may be caused by that wliicli 
is impure (even although only slightly impure); at least, 
in* numerous trials on ourselves and others, we have 
never seen tliose symptoms which often occurred in 
similar trials with unpurified chloroform of different 
qualities. We find from the information supplied by 
Dr Simpson, that even pure chloroform oceasionally 
causes vomiting, but w-e telieve this to depend on the 
fact, that it is administered on a full stomach ; and we 
understand that, as in our experiments, its use is not 
followed by persistent migraine and sickness, or febrile 
acceleration of the pulse, all of wliicli effects we at¬ 
tribute, when tliey occur, to the oils present in the 
chloroform of commerce. 

But. the effects of decidedly impwe chloroform are 
very disagreeable. As no absolutely pure chloroform 
has yet been sold, so far as we can ascertain, by any 
maker out of Edinburgh, while a large majority of the 
makers have sold a very inferior article, it is not sur¬ 
prising that its use siiould have proved less satisfactory, 
for example, in Ijondon tlian here. To give an idea of 
the fact, wc may state that we have examined recent 
specimens wliiuli contained only 3-4th, l-4tli, 1-Sth, 
and even so low as l-20th of their volume of chloro¬ 
form. They were charged with the {loisonous oils, and 
generally also with the original impurities of pyroxylic 
spirit. Nay, one specimen, labelled ‘ i^nre Chloroform,’ 
hardly contained a trace of tliat liquid, and did nut even 
possess its smell! It was so full of free Iiydrochloric acid 
as to corrode the cork. Wliat evil effects niiglit not be 
anticipated from the use of any of these kinds of cliloro- 
furml We do not publish the names of the makers, 
because we believe they acted ignorantly, knowing 
neither the danger, the presence of impurity, nor how to 
get rid of it. But wo cannot acquit tliem of want of due 
care and inquiry as to the properties of the drug. Tlie 
specific gravity varied from 1*865 to 1*475 in tlie better 
sorts of those just mentioned, while in the worse it was 
far lower. It is not creditable to our country that per¬ 
sons so destitute of chemical and pharmaceutical know¬ 
ledge, as some of these makers must have been, should 
be permitted, without let or liindrance, to set up as 
makers of such potent drugs. 

Fortunately for Edinburgh and for chloroform—we 
may add, fortunately for suffering humanity—the Edin¬ 
burgh makers have always taken the best means and 
tlie greatest pains to produce good chloroform; and 
have always kept pace, as tliey do still, with the pro¬ 
gress of our knowledge of this remedy. This is one, 
perhaps the chief cause, why fatal cases from the use of 
chloroform are here unknown. 

To illustrate the bad effects of a small amount of im¬ 
purity, we may mention that on one occasion Dr Simp¬ 
son received a bottle of apparently good chloroform from 
a maker—not in Edinburgh—wlio, to our kiiowledp, 
did his utmost, according to’ his information, to purify 
it. As long as Dr Simpson used this cliloroform all his 
patients suffered from persistent acceleration of pulse 
and other febrUe^symptoms, so as to keep him and his 
assistant for a week or more in a stole of continual 
anxiety. At last he suspected the cause ; and return¬ 
ing to the best Edinburgh-made cblonfform, waa no 
more annoyed by these troublesome symptoms. Now 


* DlstUlatlon or rectlAcatjon with aulpharie arid Is not effectual, 
because the chlnrofomi dlitilsfrom its sui-Iaoe, |ib it weald from 
mercuryvand la not purified, from want ef oontadt. U well agi¬ 
tated with the aeld,th« purifteathm is complete; without rectifi¬ 
cation, after the removal of the sulptiurous acid. 
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we ate also told, that during the whole time W using 
that elilorufurni) the handhereltieft mplaged were guile 
(^emioe from the imeU kft upon them, which even washing 
did not removal We know that that ebloroform was 
not purified by aulphuric acid, and these faets prove 
the importance of wliat we have stated above. Yet 
that speoimeu was considerably above the average in 
quality. • 

Hut there is another cause why cliloroform in Edin- 
burgh has not been attended, in so many thousand 
cases, with fatal effects i it is tlie care and judgmenti 
with which it is used, and the great experience which 
the Edinburgh practitioners, with Dr Simpson at tbfir 
head, have admired in this matter. It would be invi¬ 
dious here to specify cases, but we know that elsewhere 
cliloroform has not alwavs been judiciously or cau¬ 
tiously employed. When this is attended to by an expe¬ 
rience practitioner, it may be used, and is use, with 
great freedom and bolduesa; but a trilling neglect, or 
ignorance on the part of those who assist, of the signs 
whiuh indicate that enough has been given, may easily 
lead to very distressing results. 

As medical men, however, will generally use so power¬ 
ful an agent with due caution, we are inclined to believe 
that, h^ only pure chloroform been used in London, 
there would by this time have been no prejudice against 
its employment there { and that, as we have now put it 
in the power of all to procure it absolutely pure, chlo¬ 
roform will Boon be as extensively used as it deserves 
to be. 

series of woodland tracts rather tlian jungle; nor were 
out sporting expectations baffled, for we found so many 
birds—from the pea-fowl tliat supplied the fond of our 
soup at a late dinner, to delicate floriken and stately 
bustard—tliat when, on the following morning, they 
bade me ‘ God speed,’ I made up my mind to remain 
where I was for another day or two. 

The beauty of those woodland tracts, as, in the dimi¬ 
nished glare of a July sun I wandered amongst them 
that afternoon, could not be surpassed in the whole 
range of sylvan scenery. On leaving my tent, pitched 
in a little grove of mangoes near the village, I told my 
domestics not to expect me before dusk; and having 
ascertained that no tigers larked amongst tlic fast¬ 
nesses of the near forest—in which, here and there, large 
patelies of cultivated land, redeemed from the jungle, 
proclaimed the gradual progress of agrieuiture—I fear¬ 
lessly plunged into a tract of bush, which, having neitlicr 
the density of large trees nor the intricacy of close- 
creeping underwood, was in nowise sombre or menacing. 

It was, in fact, more like the long-negleetcd park of a 
gentleman’s residence in some woodland county; and 
frequent open glades of grass, whose verdant hues were 
becoming renovated from the first showers after the liot 
months, were lieautifully, if irregularly intersected by 
tiny brooks; rocks of small size, hut of quaint sh.ape, 
fantastically covered by parasite plants; and snug liltle 
delis, whoiieo now an antelope, and nc.vt a hare, and 
again a scowling, cowardly hyena, darted out. I carried 
a fawUngpftiCC, as in duty bound, but truly 1 made 
little use of it at any time, and on tiiis occasion rather 
considered it an encumbrance, for 1 felt n greater iueli- 
nation to scramble about in search of wild plants and 
their fruits and flowers, than to attack tlie peaceful in¬ 
habitants of the wild wood. 

At length, fairly wearied, I flung myself down henealii 
a glorious tree of the wild fig, or Fieus ghmeruUt, in the 
axilla of whose dependent branch grew clusters of crim¬ 
son fruit. Alas! like the apples of tlie Dead Hca, they 
but feasted the eye; for tliough tliey turned not ‘ to 
ashes ou the' lip,’ I found them pregnant with ‘ insect 
life;’ they were, in fact, nests swarming with little lihick- 
wingud flies, to wliom Acheta Domestica, in liis charm¬ 
ing ‘Episodes,* could have assigned a category and a 
name. However, contenting myself with n few ripe 
jujubes that grew near mo, I drew out my pocket-book, 
and, in the act of pressing into it a little unknown 
flower of exquisite beauty, fell fast asleep. 

My awakening was not of the mo.st agreeable nature, 
for 1 was roused by a painful blow of sometliing on the 
bone of my leg. At the instant I neither retncmbereil i 
where I was nor what had led to my situation tlierii; ; 
but gaining a sitting position, beheld witli a start of j 
terror a harpy-faced creature stooping towards me, and i 
fixing a pair of red menacing eyes uiion me. Again it ! 
struck me with its beak, and then 1 uttered a loud cry, | 
which had tho good eflect of infecting my assailant with 1 
my own fears; for it reoeded, and I saw what it was. | 
A few paces backward had fluttered a huge bird; one : 
of those ghastly, bald-headed vultures of Ilinduostan | 
which are found congregating wlierevet garbage and i 
carrion spread out their fetid banquets on the face of | 
the land. Feering at me, its fisliy eyes imbeddeil in | 
red sockets of what seemed raw flusli, ite dingy-white | 
wings extended and flapping, as if preparatory to attack, | 
it'gave a harsh scream, and, as I imagined, was about 
to pounce upon me. Whether sneh was its intention, 
who can say ? However, I seized my Manton, which lay 
beside me, and levelling it at the gluttonous-looking 
creature, shot it through the head. It was at anyrate 
toe onl^ bird I had shut that day, and immense was 
the excitement my success seemed to create around me. 

A flock of noisy green parroquets, and chattering, dark- 
ihathered minas from the tree above me, spoke dis¬ 
cordant plaudits as they burst from its green recesses; 
while two squirrels darted frantidy past me witli sharp 
ehirrujpings, and from a neighbouring bush sneaked out 
a dy crouching creature; which 1 took for a civet cat. 

WHAT I SAW ONE NIGHT IN INDIA. 

Tug anniuil inspections and reviews being over, I had 
obtained a month’s leave of absence from regiment, 

at that time occupying the lonely fort of Chanda, the 
capital of a district of tho same name subject to the 
Mahrattas, and lumo eighty-soveu miles distant from 
Nagporc, which was indeed the nearest station to us 
whore the sight of a British face or the sound of a 
British voice could delight our eyes or ears. Chanda, 
situated amongst jungles, and overlooked by the remote 
Gnond hills, continued hut a short time to be garrisoned 
by the Honourable Company’s troops: prevaUi.ig fever 
made it unhealtity, and frequent visitations from cholera 
of a singularly fatal ctiaracter led to its evacuation. But 
in 1820, when we were sent there to protect the sur¬ 
rounding country from the aggressions of migratory 
bands of marauders—the remnants of the broken-up 
Pindaree and Goand armies—prosperous was that offi¬ 
cer deemed who, by any circumstance apart from death 
or dishonour, was prevented from joining his corps 
within the seven mites of walls that enclosed the old 
straggling city and fort of Chanda. The produce of the 
district consists principally of rice, millet, pulse, and 
some sugar-cane; hut the agricultural classes possess 
also large flocks at goats and sheep; and from the milk 
of cow and buflUo great quantities of ghee, or clarified 
batter, arc prepared for the market. This gfaee, which, 
iu its best condition, and-when fresh, is white and firm 
ns curd, and perfectly inodorous, is for superior to the 
rancid batter and lard of European kitcheus, and is 
carefully packed into huge dubbere, or kegs of hardened 
leather, and thp conveyed for sale to the towns and vil¬ 
lages in the neighbourhood. Ecarcely knowing whither 
to direct my course, in the total want of any objects 
interest within a convenient distance, I resolved on 
making a shooting excursion towards Nagpore; and if 
wearied of mysetf and my gun, I ^i|ed on remaining 
at that gay station for the fidl jperiod of my Iwve. 
About twelve miles from Chanda there was a small vilr 
lage called Bassimi thitfeer, then, I forwarded my tent 
and regimental over-iufhh intendmg to ride out there 
the next morning with two comrades, who, like myself, 
^ verify the reports that had reached us 
or tne_ prolific nature of the adjacent juiigde in the 
“ game. We aooordlngly rcaohed^Safto to 
1 PWittily imbedded a 
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At all events I had now leisure to observe that a change 
had crept over the face of tlic heavens; the snn was at 
its setting: I must liave slept more than an hoar. I 
had no watch, but the lengthened shadows and the 
purple and golden ha^ie which clad the woodlands apr 
prised me of a fiwt that was at least probable: I might 
chance to be benighted in tlioso woods, which, if safe 
and pleasant for day-pastime, were not enviable for 
night repose. In some hurry and confusion I started 
up and away, and had walked a considerable distance 
straight forward ere I was aware that the sun, or rather 
its declining radiance, was still in my face, as it had 
been when 1 set out, and that consequently, if I wished 
to return to Ba.ssim, I should now turn my hack upon 
it. I did so, but got quickly puzzled; and soon re¬ 
marked, from the increasing size of the timber, tliat I 
wa.s getting more deeply into the forest. I could dis¬ 
tinguish no path, though hitherto there had been per¬ 
ceivable sovcrid of those tiny, well-worn tracks that 
pierce tlirougli and intercross each other in most of the 
jutiglus near a town or slcading, and which are so aptly 
named, in tlie dialect of the natives, c/ioar-ntsta—that 
is, ttiief-tracks. Ag.aiu I turned hack, striving as much 
.as possible to keep tlic sun behind me; but the sudden 
gioamli.g of Uindoostan fell upon me as 1 hurried on 
tlirougii brake and brier, and there was scarcely a 
gleam of daylight left to direct me, when all at once I 
saw in front of me a little tank, or lake, I knew not 
whicii, on the borders of which arose the dark walls of 
an eiUficc. 

Jliirryiiig up to it, my disappointment was at the full 
to find it to bo tlic ruins of an old pagoda, evidently 
long neglected, and almost entirely covered in by long 
trailing lianas. A Bolit.iry idol crumbled in front of it 
- -the niouMeriug janitor to the dismantled temple ! No 
floral odcrings of m.uogra or clirysaiithcraum evinced 
recent devotional visitor; no benzoin, no scented gum, 
announced sacerdotal presence. As 1 stood, plunged in 
rclloctious that were not very exhilarating, a loud growl 
from the jungle was heard; and at some distance from 
where I watched tlieir advent, two creatures—a she- 
bcar and her euh—trotted towards the water. I was 
now failiy ‘in for it:’ Should I wait their approach, 
or t.ikc flight in the darkness? My ammunition was 
not of a (le8cri|)tion to (trotect me from such assailants 
if attacked. Meanwhile they scorned perfectly' un- 
eonseious of ray proximity, and drank very peaceably 
of the water, playing a hundred clumsy antics, which 
the increasing oliscurity made dimly visible to me. At 
length, however, they retreated as they had come; and 
as to my loft tho jungle appeared more thin and low, I 
iKigan to look about for a path. None could 1 And; and 
at bvst I really deemed that the best thing I could do 
would be to remain where 1 was until the first dense 
darkness of night receded before the coming stars, and 
the moon, whieli I know must ere long make jts appear- 
anee. 

'I'lie front of the pagoda facing the tank was a heap 
of ruins; but as I carefully reconnoitred it, I found that 
to the rear, where it looked upon the jungle, an arch¬ 
way and a few pillars remained in tolerable repair. 
Here, then, I seated myself on a fragment of stone, and 
waited with wliat patiuneo 1 could muster for Cynthia 
and her train. As 1 sat there, all the various and 
strange sounds of niglit grew and grew, until 1 could 
h.ave guessed the season by my ear alone, even if I 
had been blind. There was no wind, but tho whirring 
of myriad insect beings, aroused from day-slecp, caused 
a sort of under sound akin to .air. Mosquitos from the 
woods and the water fastened on my face, and kept my 
handkerchief in constant play to drive them ofh Night 
birds—the owl, that ever and anou hooted by, and then 
pounced down upon some shrew, mouse, or rat; the 
rice bird, snapping its bill as it caught at the fetid 
green bugs whicli careered around: and presently, deep 
I in the brush, tlie bark, short ami sharp at first, of a 
I j-'ickal, speedily taken up by another, and then another, 
till a whole pack gave forth the fearful bowl, prolonged 


as it ptficecds, that so often startles the silent watcher 
of &e night in.India. Hisses, too, were in my ears; 
and more tlian once I fancied tliat « whole legion of 
snakes was approaching n)e; and then ijrom the tuik 
ascended a concert—the harsh and aiany-toned voices 
of a Million frogs, those enormous bull-frogs whose dis¬ 
cordant utterance makes itself heard for more than a 
mile in the silence of the night. Meet welcome sound 
of all came at last the piercing tones of a Kulera born, 
and then the beat of tom-toms—for I knew tliey must 
proceed from Rassim. They were right behind me, so 
that, in fact, my path lay beyond the tank; but more 
l«ht was absolutely necessary to search for it with any 
chance of success. 

And light, too, I soon had in front of me; but a light 
BO fairy-like, so fleeting, so spiritual, that 1 gazed on it 
with an admiration the same spectacle had never failed 
to excite. At the foot of a range of buslies 1 first be¬ 
held what seemed to be a spark of lire, tlie glitter of a 
gem; presently there broke out another, which rose in 
the air, and thereupon a whole host of gleaming mote- 
sized cressets leaped up end down, and whirled over tho 
tree - tops, and twisted iii mazy dance through the 
boughs, and gemmed every leaf with all the most 
dasnsiiug tints of red, and topaz, and amethyst. Oh 
those beautiful fire-files! Yet almost as suddenly as 
they had come they evanished; or, by some mute con- i 
foderacy, did they but put out their body-lamps to re¬ 
serve their lustre for some future occasion ? Scarcely 
had they disappeared, ere a real star shot out into tlie 
heavens; a faint, but no longer dubious light, like tlie 
first errand of dawn, stole over tlie sky; and by and by 
I could see that tlie moon was about to show lietseU' 

At tliat instant voices from tlie jungle struck upon 
my ear, so near at liand, that I was on tiic point of 
hailing the owners, when a presentiment—men use tliat 
word BO vaguely!—a sense of caution came over me, 
and I remained silent, retiring behind the pillared arch¬ 
way just in time to conceal myscif from the comers, 
fi'hcy were two men, in the ordinary costume of respect¬ 
able Mabratta travellers, wearing white garnienls and 
turbans, with swords stuck iu their belts, and eucli his 
shield. But their hands were engaged in dragging wh.it 
to me appeared to lie a dead anitiml. Within a few 
yanis of mo, but round a comer of tlie pagoda, to view 
which I found it necessary to leave niy recess, and loan 
across a dismantled iragnicnt of tho building, they 
halted; and then—for how the moon was actually up —I 
saw that their burthen was no ariimaJ, hut a dead man. 

It was a large and heavy corpse, dressed in ricli liuinonl, 
for I could plainly distiiiguisli tlie bi'iMaulcd trousors, 
tlie gold-hemmed rolxss, the silver-mounted cri.-eso iu 
tho burnished belt. And then one of tlicra spoke in the 
common rehhia, or mixed di.alect of Hiiidoostau—at 
which I rejoiced, for I understood neither Persian, nor 
Mahratta, nor Telogos, nor Tamul. 

‘ Take ofl' the roomal (handkerchief), Kahoo; it has 
done its duty once more: it is the seventh time, and 
must tlierefore be now discarded. Bum it we must, 
and place it before the idol .of Kalee. This fat un¬ 
wieldy hog’s son must be disposed of. Now for Ids 
girdle and turban.’ 

1 saw them untwist a long noose-Iikc piece of linen 
from the corpse’s neck, on which tho bald head fell 
loosely hack. He had been strangled by Thugs, and 
the Thugs were close to me! They divested him of 
his girdle, which made a clinking noise as it struck the 
ground. 

*1)0 not rip tt open, Kahoo; said he not that he had 
a hundred ashrafies of gold, and foiir, dozens of ear¬ 
-rings and nose-rings about Ids person ? Look to his 
turban ; they are safer whore they are.’ 

They undid the windings of the turban, from whicdi 
I saw them take many jewels; w'ldch, with the girdle, 
they stowed away amongst tiieir garments/ I raised 
my Mantop: a strange desire came over me MU those 
wretches; but I remembered that what might kill a 
vulture, might but scratch a man. Had I slain those 
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niurdererii of the murdered, would it still haVe been 
murder? Be sure that it is God’s to punish I And 
when, many years thereafter, I saw at GnotTor, in the 
Northern Division, no fewer than IBO convicted ThuRs 
working in chaiiVh, I thought that it was very p^sible 
those two men were amongst them. 

Presently one of the men withdrew into some nook 
of the ruins, the dther dragged, the body nearer to the 
tank, and 1 heard him teU hiS comrade to fetch the 
liudali, or pickaae. 1 could now no longer see them, 
but I heard the stroke of the pickaxe, and knew that 
they were digginga grave; and by and by: I also knew, 
hy the sound of trampling, that they were pressing the 
earth compactly over their victim. A crackling noise 
succeeded, and from the bright reflection that shone all 
around, I guessed that they had lit a fire over the grave 
—their common practice. 

A complete silence, that lasted for more than an hour, 
convinced me that they had either departed, or had 
fallen asleep; and I was on the point.of stealing from 
my hidingplace, when loud voices in the distance 
beyond the tank reached me. I heard the shonting 
of men ; and amongst the advancing voices there was 
one titat was familinr and most welcome to me. 

‘ Saliib az<*z! Sahib, kehan hne toom ? ’—‘ Master, 
dear master! where art thou?’ Yes, sure enough it 
was the voice of my faithful Sooliman! And then 
gliding cautiously from my retreat, I looked for the 
Thugs. They were not visible; but a large fire lay 
Bmouldering near the lake, and some burnt rags were 
strewed before the hideous idol. Were the Thugs 
sleeping in tlie temple ? I knew not, neither did 1 
care; for now Hashing across the water I perceived the 
glare of. many torches, and with a loud voice I hailed 
my servant In a few moments thereafter he was at 
my side, kissing my hands, and thanking Allah and the 
Prophet tliat 1 was found. 

It may be as well to say that although information 
was given to .the head man of Bassim, as well as to 
tho proper authorities in high places, ns to what I had 
witnessed, no discovery of the murderers was .made; 
nor were any traces of them found in the ruined temple. 
Tlrere was a buried body, and that was all. 


CalfS ^ouits IPfopIe. 

lULOA’a SBCUBT. 

IIll.DA was very busy indeed. She sat on ber stool at tbe 
window with her French book iii ber band, and n ilietionary 
on her lap, studying hard. She allowed nothing to distract 
her attention. The kitten could not understand what wan 
tlie iniittcr. It put up its little paw and patted her, and 
inewed, and then scampered off, and came back again, 
rubbing its dark face against her knee; but it was of no 
use, and Puss bad to roll beraclf np, and sing her sleepy 
song at her young mistress’feet. At last Hilda jumped 
up, and dapping licr hands, ran to a lady who was sitting 
at the oth(;r end of the room w'ritlng. ‘ 1 can say it now, 
mamma,’ she cried. ‘I have found out every word, and 
can’t think how it was so diflicult yesterday.’ 

Tlie lady, wliose imnio was Mrs Mowbray, smiled and 
took tho book, wliiist Hilda first repeated a short French 
fable, and tlicn translated it into English. ‘You arc a 
dear good child,’ said her mamma wimn she had finished. 
‘ Von do not know how mneli I love yon when I see you so 
industrious and anxious to please me.; I, too, am anxious 
to please my little, dutiful ohild. I will take you with me 
in tlie carriage to-day wherever you choose. Tell mo where 
s'ihII it be?’ 

Hilda thought for a little, and then said, ‘ Well, mamma, 
it a fairy were to come, and say, " Hilda, yon are a good 
girl, uud I w HI give you what you most wish for,” I should 
nnsw'cr, “ riiaukyou, Mrs Fairy; take me, if you plehse, to 
tlie 1 anlhejiti B,VAaar, and give mo whatever I chooto to 
ask.” ’ 

‘ Whatever you choose to ask! ’ said her mamma langlt- 


Ing; ‘why, then, Miss Hilda, I suppose yon would wish 
every pretty thing you saw ?’ 

‘ No, no, mamma,’ answered Hilda gravely. ‘ I am not 
greedy or covetous; 1 only meant one tiling—any o»e thing, 
you know.’ 

‘ Oil, that, is very different: 1 think 1 may manage to 
afford that. Bing the bell, dear, and then make 11.1816 to 
get dresseil, os you generally take so long.’ 

Hilda joyi'ully hurried away, and with the assistance of 
her maid was very soon ready. The day was Vieautifiil, l.lie 
carriage was comfortable, mamma was pleased, and Hilda 
’ was happy, so that everything went on well. They first 
drove round the park, and ns it was in the heigiit of tlie se.i- 
800 , Hilda was very mnch amused by seeing so many diffe¬ 
rent oarrmges and such a number of iieaiitiful ladies. 'J'licn 
they left the park, and driving down Oxford Street, soon 
reached the bazaar. Attliougli there were many beautiful 
tilings to ohoose from, Hilda had no difficulty in fi.viiig. 
Her mind had been made up long ago, and she bad been 
only waiting for an opxmrtunity of darting upon poor 
xajia some day wlion he appeared capable of bein.i; nicltcd. 
She led her mamma to a stall near tlie door whicii gene¬ 
rally attracts the notice of little girls. It was covered 
with the most beautiful wax dolls of all sizes and descrip¬ 
tions. The one which Hilda’s heart especially wanned to 
was the Princess-Royal in a glass-case. 

‘ Is it not lovely, mamma ? ’ she whispered. ‘ See, it is 
just like a baby: it lias real hair on its bead, and real 
eyclaslies and eyebrows ; and just look at tlie dimples in 
its beautiful arms’’ 

‘It’s a yeal model, miss,’ said the person who kept tlie 
stall: ‘ it’s the most iicrfcct thing of its kind that lias ever 
been made.’ 

‘ M’bat is the price?’ said m.imma, wlio began to be i 
afraid. 

‘One guinea, ma'am, without its clollies; twenty-six 
sliillings if dresseil.’ 

Ono guinea was a great deal of money, ni.imma thouglit; 11 
but Hilda had really been a very gciod child lately, and ■ 
mamma had been long thinking of giving licr a present, so 
she decided that Hilda should have it. ‘ I will have tliis 
doll,’ she said to the stall keeper, wlio liad been watcliiiig 
Iier face us anxiously as Hilda. ‘ Put it ii(> earcfiillr, and 
take it to my carriage if you please.' Hilda was ine.s|)rcB- 
sibly delighted, and jiresscd her mamma’s Imnd gratefully. 

‘ I am now going to call iijion Lady Harewood in (!aveii- 
disli Square,’ Mrs Mowbray said. ‘ Yoii will find a young ! 
friend there, for Selina is home from school at jiresent.’ i 

‘ Oh that will be delightful, mamma; it is so long since I 
have seen Serma, and sac is such a lilever, funny girl,’ To 
Cavendish Square they drove. Lady Harewood and Mrs 
Mowbray had not seen each other for some time, so Unit 
they had a groat deal to talk about. Selina accord Ingiy 
drew Hilda awny to her own little boudoir, and they wen- 
soon occupied in talking too. 

‘ What book were you rt*adiiig, Selina, when we came 
in ? ’ asked Hilda. 

‘ Oh it is such a deligiitfiil book,’ Sclin.i answered. ‘ I 
have flnislied it now, and was only reading one of the 
stories over again. It is called ‘‘ German Mysteries,” and 
is full of all kinds of horrors—ghost stories particularly.’ 

'Ghost stories 1 How I should like to read it’’ cried ; 
Hilda. 

‘ I will lend it to you, de.ir, if you like.’ 

‘ But I am not sure, Selina, if nianiiria would like mo 
to read it: siie never would let my maid tell me any gliost 
stories, although 1 have always wislicd to bear tbeni morn 
than I.can tell you.’ 

‘ But yon need not tell yonr mamma, you know, Hilda. 

If you don’t show it, noliody will ever susjicct.’ 

* But, Selina, I never have any secrets from mamma,’ s.iid 
Hilda hesitatingly. 

‘ Is it ptssibie you are sncli a baby ?’ cried Selina laugh¬ 
ing. ‘Why, yon are nearly eleven years old; hut any ono 
would think you were about throe and a-lialf. Oh, my dear 
girl, you have no idea of the secrets 1 have had in my life. 

At school the serujios 1 got into when things were thund 

out- Oh, you never know anything like them ! In my 

room, where the liost girls slept, we used to have suppers 
every night—fires, too, in tho winter, and everything com- 
fortwle. We often had books, too, from tlie library, 
and’— 

‘ But were you never found out, Selina ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes—onoc; but we promised never to do so again ; 
and no more we did, till Helen Amos persuaded us to 
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begin again. Bnt ono niglit, aa ilt-Iuok would have it, 
llclcn let a diali fall, and it made such a noise, that Miss 
Swift came Hying nx> stairs to see what was the matter. 
Helen was very impertinent, and said she didn’t care a l)it, 
and so she w.'w expelled. Uh she uvw a girl indeed 1 Since 
she left us, we have had no fan at all.’ 

Of course Hilda was very anxious to hear more about 
school-life ; and Selina, who was delighted to have so 
interested an auditor, told her everything she could think 
of, mixing ])lcnty of fancy with fact. At last Mrs Mow¬ 
bray rose to go away, and Selina stuffed the book liastily 
into Hilda’s iwcket.' ‘ Wo shall be sure to call next week,’ 
she said, ‘and tlicn I can get it, you know. In the mean¬ 
time, he sure you don’t let yotir mamma see it, as she 
would toll my mamma, and then there would be such a 
busiiiess f ’ Mibhi was rather frightened, but she gave the 
required promise, and 1 am sorry to say sho rather liked 
the business on the whole. The fact was, she had long been 
desiring to have a secret to keep, and ono of her own if pog- 
.sihle. !4hQ had two cousins, a good deal older than herself, 
who generally spent a few weeks every Christmas with her. 
Now when Amy and Agnes came, they were continually 
talking together confidentially; and if their little cousin 
happened to bo in tlie room, they retired to another part 
of it, .and w]iisi>cred. Of course Hilda did not like this 
exclusiveness ; hut when she used to ask them what they 
were sf)caking about, they used always to answer, ‘ We are 
talking secrets, Hilda. We can’t tell little girls like you 
what wc .arc wiying. You could not keep a secret, you I 
know.’ Tlicreforo Hilda had always longed to have a 
secret of her own. Sho felt it would make her a person of 
inijiortaiice. 

Wlien Hilda reached home, she immediately flow to her 
own little room, and taking the hook from her pocket, 
hcgiiii eagerly to read it. It was a very improper one, 
hnlocd, for her or any other young person, being full of 
stories wliieh would loavo terrified a much wiser person 
than Hilda. Hilda liad never in her whole life had an idea 
of such 1'e.arful tilings. She was quite t>aralysed with 
horror, and was now of course more afraid than ever of her 
maniina seeing the liook, knowing how very mnch she 
would disapprove of it. Tlicn a new fear occurred to her 
—wlicro should sho conceal it ? Sho had neitlier lock nor 
key to any of her hexes or drawers, and she knew ttiat 
lior mamma freiiuently came to see if all her things were 
tidily put away. The only thing to do was alwaya to 
keep it aliout her person ; but as it was not a very small 
iiooli, l.liat would be, to say the least of it, inconvenient. 
Hilda licgaii to find out tiiat to have a secret was not so 
agrecalde after all. h'or tbe first time in her life she was 
afraid to siceii alone. Tlie moon, which was shining full 
ujmn her bed, was for the first time unpleasant. It east 
such fearful shadows upon everything, tliat Hilda became 
afraid to move. When she .at hist fell asleep, her dreams 
were disturbed, and one time she awoke with a Bcre.am, 
w hieh brought Mrs Mowbray in to see what was the matter. 
Instead of licing soothcil, as usual, by a caress frmii lior 
dear mamma, I lilda was in an agony in case slie should, by 
.accident, discover tlie book, wliicb she had jilaced under 
the xiillow. She was even thankful when her mamma 
kissed her and left the room. 

In the morning it was all she could do to keep the hook 
hidden from the prying eyes of her maid. She seised an 
opjiortmiity, when her back was turned, of pulling it from 
its concealment, and pushing it into her pocket. When 
she went down stairs, sho was afraid to take her usual 
place at the i>rcakfast'tahlc, close to pnjia’s side, for she 
tlioiight, ‘ W hat if lie should foci it in iny pocket, and 
sliouhl ask me what it was?—I could not toll him.’ How¬ 
ever, she artfully contrived to get uiwn his other side, and 
then she felt safe. During her hours of study she trim all 
sljc could to attend to her lessons; but it was impossible. 
Strange figures seemed continually flitting before her, and 
she became alVaid of haring tlie book about her, feeling as 
if a whole world of spirits wore eunfined in her pocket. 
Mrs Mowbray was not pleased with her. She «Ud not 
know a word of her French verb, although she had fre¬ 
quently repeated it before without a mistake. Geography 
was still worse; and she quite forgot whether Queen 
Elisabeth was the mother or daughter of Henry VIII. 

‘-1 see you are thinking of the doll, Hilda, and not of 
what I am saying to you,’ said Mrs Mowbray; * therefore I 
will put it away, and yon must not see it until you pay 
inuro attention to your lessons, and are perfect mistress 
of them.’ Hilda was very sorry to see her mamma so dis¬ 


pleased, ^nd she had almost a mind to eonfess the whole ; 
but then she felt tlmt would implieato Selina, and get her 
into a scrape, and, besides, she had promised not to tell. 

Hilda was to go out to a party of young people that 
evening, and she was in the greatest perplexity as to where 
she stiUnld hide the now detested book, 'i’ake It With her 
she could not, for of course her thin white muslin dress 
had no pocket. To leave it was dangerous; bnt th.at aim 
must do. Accordingly, when the time came, ahe wrapped 
it carcfhUy up in a handkerchief, and laid it at the very 
back of her linen drawer. 

The party was a very gay ono indeed. It was the hirth- 
dw of the little son of the house, and everything was 
iir^and array. The garden, which was very largo, and 
exquisitely laid ont, was decorated with eolouiod lamps, 
hung on tho trees and shrubs ; and .as it was in the middle 
of June, and a very lovely evening, tho chlldreu were 
able to cqjoy themselves as nnicli out of doors a.<i hi. 
'Hiere were fireworks too, for which the little son had espe¬ 
cially pleaded; and, in short, everything was charming, and 
every child but ono was perfectly huiqiy. Tiiis one 1 need 
not say was Hilda. Although sue had looked forward to 
this party for a month at least, she could not enjoy herself 
at all. Every now and then she said to herself, ‘ Biqqiose 
mamma should have gone to see if my drawers wore tidy, 
and discovered tho book; what shauUll do?’ This made 
Hilda very unhappy, Slic was eoiilinually wishing to be at 
liome, to see if all was right. The lady of tlie house W'as 
quite distressed to see her so dull, and came up to her, 
saying kindly, ‘ My dear Hilda, are you quite well to-niglit.“ 
Won’t you join this quadrille ? Alfred is very anxious to 
dance it with you.’ Alfred in the meantime standing a 
little behind, and looking uneasily, as if he didn’t know nny- 
thing about it. But Hilda’s heart was too heavy to allow 
her to feel any pleasure in dancing even with tlie fascinat¬ 
ing little Alfred; and she was unsxteakabiy thankful when 
the carriage was announced, and she found heraclf seated 
next her maid driving raxiidly home. She was quite in 
terror, however, as she got near Bayswater, where her 
papa and mamma lived, and begun to sound the maid, in 
order to get an inkling as to the state of afi’iiirs at home. 

‘Is mamma quite well, Susanf’ sho began. Susan 
looked Riiriirised. ^ 

‘ Quite well, miss?’ she said. ‘ Why, miss, she's just the 
same as when you left.’ 

‘ I mean does she seem happy and pleased, Susan ?’ 

‘ Hajqry and pleased, miss ? Vea, I think so. But what 
liavo you taken into your licad now. Miss Hilda ?’ 

‘ Oh, nothing, Susan; I only thought mamma would lie 
dull without me.’ Tliia was not true: Hilda's secret had 
led her into falsehood. 

A glance at her mamma’s face convinced her all was 
right. 

‘Have you cnioyed yonrself, my darling?’ she said. 

‘Yes, mamma.’ 

Another falsehood—^I’oor Hilda! Ag.ain tlie hook was 
the companion of lier iiillow, .and .ag.ain lier slec[i was 
disturbed. Tlie most frightful figures seemed to be con¬ 
stantly moving about her, and she suffered very much. 
Cordially did she detest that burtliensome secret now; and 
no one knows how ardently sho longed for Selina’s coining 
to take the hook away. 

Next morning Mrs Mowbray said to Hilda, ‘ 1 wish you 
to be very nicely dressed to-day, my dear child, as 1 
expect your godmamroa; and as she is very particular, 
yon must be neat. 1 think you had better wear the jiink 
dress she sent you lately. It will please her to see you 
have kept it well.’ 

Hilda said, ‘ Yes, mammabut wished she had fixed 
upon auy drees rather than that. 'The fact was, it had no 
pocket; aud as Hilda could not leave the book for a 
miiinte, as she knew Susan was of a prying dis]>osition, 
she was quite pnzzlcd to know where to put it. At last 
she bethought herself of tying it in a handkerchief, and 
fixing this handkerchief to her side under her frock. This I 
sho did, and then went and sat on her stool at Mrs 
Mowbray’s feet, waiting for Iier godniamma’s arriyaj. In 
duo time godmamma came, and was very much siirt^sed 
indeed that Hilda did not, as nsual, run to the gate to meet 
her. She did hot know that Hilda was obliged to move 
u little as possible, as, whenever she walked, the book kept 
bumraig in a moat tell-tale manner against Utw knee 

‘ Well, how has my little Hilda heen since 1 saw her®’ 
begin godmamma kindly. ‘ A good child, I hope, eh ? ’ ‘ 

Hilda blnshod deeply, wM^ch godmamma i>erceivcd; and 
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UiinkinK it was » ‘ S'WCt bashfiilncM,* she dfew her close, 
and was Roing to take Uer mjon her knee, when Hilda 
hastily drew book. 

‘ Oh, you think you ar^ too old now, Miss'Hilda ? Well, 
perhaps you are.’ ^But Hilda saw, to her eorTow, tl^t the 
old lady was oridently vexed. ‘Perlwps you are not 
too old, however, to take a present from your old friend? 
Mamma wrote and'told the how good and industrious you 
hare been lately, and 1 Imve got a b^k of beautiful tales 
here, written expressly for good ainiable cMldrcn.’ 

Hilda blushed deeper than ever, and feeling how nn-, 
worthy she was of such kindness, she eottid not liold Ont 
her liand to receive it. This time godmamma was real'y 
angry, and looked so; mamma was amazed; and Hilda, 
looking from one to another, got bendidered, and at last 
burst into tears. 

‘My dcair Hilda, I am afraid you are not well?’ said 
her mamma. * She lias not looked well for a day or two,’ 
she continued to the old lady, who was really distressed; 

‘ but she will not conftsss it,’ 

‘Confess what, mamma?’ said Hilda, drying her tears, 
and looking friglitcncd. 

‘ That you are ill, ray child.’ 

‘ But 1 am quite well, mamma; only I oonldn’t help 
crying just now; godmamma is so kind.’ 

Godnmmma looked conviiieed, but Mrs Mowbray was 
fat from being so. She saw there was something upon 
Hilda's mind, lint she felt it would be better to wait for 
Iicr conlidence rather tlian ask for it. 

A walk ill Hie garden was proposed; but this, which was 
generally Hilda’s especial delight, was now no pleasure at 
all. Slie did not eare in the least to show off her own 
little garden, of which sliii w^as ill general so proud. Uie 
weight on her mind prevented her finding cqjoyment in 
anything. She wondered wlierc her peace of mind liad 
lied. ‘ 1 was happy before 1 Iiad that horrid secret,’ she 
thought. ‘ Oh 1 never, never, so long as I live, will conceal 
anything from my dear m.amma again. How miserable 
I am! ’ Goilmairima at last went aivay, wondering what 
blight had corao over the usually gay spirit of the little 
Hilda. 

Ne.vt week Came, but did not bring Selina. Hilda was 
gratinally working herself into a fever: she was now quite 
afraid to go to bed, and lay trembling in the dark every 
night. She knew slie durst not tell any one, Ibr never 
hefore had she felt the least afraid in the dark ; and slie 
felt certain that her mamma would tiiink tliere was: some¬ 
thing very wrong indeed if she heard Hilda Itad become so 
silly all at once. Her lessons were no longer well done, and 
accordingly tlio Princcss-Boyal w.is kept looked up. She 
had also a habit of forgetting what was said to her; and 
Susan could not understand how ‘ Miss Hilda was always 
tearing of her froek.s just at the pocket.’ 

‘ Well, Hilda, what do you think ?’ said Mrs Mowbray 
wben Hilda came into tlie breakfast-parlour palo and 
spiritless one morning: ‘a letter from godmamma—snch 
a kind letter, with an invitation in it. I will read the 
part about you, dear:—“ I hope you will allow my little 
goddaughter to come and ajicnd the whole Of next week 
with me? I thought she looked pale when I was last in 
Lmdon, and X am sure a week of good country sir will 
bring back the healthy colour to her cheeks. 1 do not 
mean that she should pine alone in my ancient castle witii 
an old woman like me, as that Would do her no good; so 
1 have invited a party of young friends to meet tier, and I 
have no doubt they will all be very happy together, if they 
will not quarrel. All 1 require of Hilda when she comes 
is, that she will wear a piiuiforc, lie kind to my dogs, aihd 
not break niy old ebiiia. I shall expect her on Monday.’” 

Hilda’s eyes brightened. * Oh, mamma, how kind—now 
dcliglitfull May I go?’ 

‘ Certainly, Hilda ; I see no objoetioh: only I hope you 
will be more indtuirious than you have been lately la 
return for so much indulgonc^V, 

HiUa’s cyes fell again t slteimollected that, till she got 
rid Ilf the book, she bonld hot give her uildirided attention 
to her studies. She frit she would have given everytldi^ 
she possessed to have seen SeK!^ at that moment: 

A Monday morning Mrs Mowbray 

Siioiilil talffeTElda in ilmir own cktriage to Walthamstow 


in her Own mind that she would ask her mamma to 0*11 
nixin Lady Harewimd on their way, and then she could give 
I Selma the book which had so mudi distuirbed her peace 
mhid. So when Monday came, Hlhhi: aSked her mamma 


If she might call upon Selina on their way, as she wislied 
to sen her very much. Mrs Mowliray eonseuted, and with 
a lightened heart Hilda took her place in the carriage by 
mamma's side, and tliey drove to Cavendish Square. 
Hilda’s heart beat ns the footman opened tlie door. Siip- 
posc Selina should be out!—^what could she do then ? 

‘ Lady Harewood is not at home, ma’iun,’ said tlie ser¬ 
vant, returning; ‘ and Miss Selina went back to school lust 
Saturday.’ 

‘ That is a pity,’ said Mrs Mowbray. ‘ Now to Kercst 
Castle, Walthamstow, John; but stop for a moment .at 


was iiappW indecu, and kissed tier tn.amma over and over 
again. ‘ I will never lose it again,’ slic said joyfully. ‘ I 
will take ecoh caro of it,’ 

About the beginning of tlie pilcasant month of August 
godmamma had another party of young people; .and this 
time there was nothing to prevent Hilda from going and 
enjoying herself as much as the other children. Little 
Alfred was there too, and Hilda danced and played with 
him on the lawn as much as he wished, to make up for 
the quadrille she had disappointed him in on the night 
of his birthday. Tlio Prinocss-Boynl too, who had long 
lieen released from her confinement in mamma’s drawer, 
accompanied. Hilda to Forest Castio for change of air. 
Hilda valued her beautiful doll more than anything^ she 
imswsseiL It was a painful as well as pleasing reminis- 
conco it brought back to her mind; for she could not see 


and I won’t go to godnmmma’s! If yon knew how nmiglity 
I have been, you would not take me there I know, I wish 
to go honie.’ 

‘ Hilda, what do you mean?—what is the matter with 
yfa* ? ’ 

‘ Here, mamma; this Is what I mean,’ and Hilda took 
the hook fifom under her vUiie, and put it into Mrs .Mow¬ 
bray’s liands. ‘Selina lent me this book, and told me not 
to show it to you. I promised. I rend Me l>nok, mamina, 
although 1 knew well yon would not have allowed me if 
you had known of it, and now I was going to return it. 
without telling you at all. Say wlmt you like, minnina, 1 
do not care. You cannot make me more miseralilo tliiiii I 
have been.’ 

‘Yon do not care? Hilda, you .are vudo,’ said .^^rs 
Mowbray coldly. ‘I beg you will not forget, yourself in 
tliat manner again.’ 

Hilda bursi into tears ; her passionate tone tied, and she 
said imploringly, ‘Mamma, I ain shocked at having spoken 
to you so rudely. Do say a kind word to me. 1 am so uii- 
harmy.’ 

‘Tell me all about Ibis, my eliild?’ said ber inaniina 
gently. Just then the carriage stopped at Troidiig.iiii V; 
and after Mrs Mowbray liad jinreliased what slio wanjed, 
slie ordered the coachman to drive home again, and then 
sat down to listen to Hihla's story. 

‘Oh, mamma,’ said Hilda after she had finished, ‘T 
tliouglit it would bo so deligiitful to liave a secret all 
to myself, bnt I do not tlilok so now. No: I never, never 
will keep anytliing from you so long as 1 live. How 
very unhappy Amy and Agnes must be, for tliey are 
always having ecorets, and liow silly I was ever to v isli to 
hear them! But, dear mamma, you have not .said you 
forgive me ?’ continued Hilda tearfully. 

‘ I do forgive yon,’ said Mrs MowViray sadly; ‘ Imt I shall 
not be able to phwe any confidence in yon for a very long 
time. Wliat will godinamma say too ? Yon must write 
whenever we teach home, and tell her cKaelly why it i.s 
you cannot Join her happy party.’ 

Hilda did write to her godmamma, and a very miserable 
letter it vi’as; but what made her more unlnqipy timn any¬ 
thing, was the having lost lior iiiaimna’s eoniidenee. She 
detenniiied to set to work to regain that, and aeeordimriy 
applied herself vigorously to her studies. It w,as surprising 
how much better she could Work now when her mind was 
rolievod from ‘ the, secret;’ and she felt astmiislicd at the 
progress she made. Moreover, she obeyed with ehecrfnl 
alacrity her mamma’s every wish, and oven tried to find 
ont what was wanted bcfiirc Hie wish liail been e.vpressed. 
She list^rd attentively to wliat was said to her, and was 
so obedient and anxious to please, that she became a fa¬ 
vourite with everybody. Every morning sbo came to her 
mamma and said, ‘Have I your eonfidenco now,mamma?’ 
And one day Mrs Mowbray, instead of replying, ‘ 1 eaiiiiot 
tell yet,’ said, ‘ Vote iare, my darling Hilda ! ’ Tlien If ilda, 
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it witliout reenllcoting that oti the day it had been given 
to her, she had borthonod herself with her first and last 
SKCRKC. J. (I. C. 


WORKING-MEN’S ADDRESSES. 

At a recent soiree of the Mechanics’ Institute, Annan, two 
working-men prusent, in addressing the meeting, gave the 
following account of an effort niMO by themselves and 
others to establish a reading-room in John Street, Carlisle, 

\ which hail proved eminently successful. The particulars 
I will bo read not without interest, and may furnish a valu- 
j able c.'c.ainplc:— 

! ‘Less than two ycJirs ago,’ said Mr O’Neil, ‘many of 
tlio working-men eaming small wages felt their inability 
to pay a subscription to the Moelianlcs’ Institute, and yet 
were anxious to learn the stirring news of the day, and 
improve tlicir minds on general sulyoots. Seme of tlicm 
1 clubbed togetIn'T, got a newspayier, without being under 
ttu! necessity of going to a public-house for one, and at 
length oiitaiiKid a daily paper. Ily and hy several gontlo- 
lucn look notice of tliiaii, and aided their efforts. Tliey 
got a room to themselves in which to read the papers, 
jirocnnid hooks, and though tlicir reading-room had not 
bt'ci'i two years in existence, tlieir library now numbered 
.’iUil volumes. Tbey tlicu commenced classes for the in- 
striietion in reading, writing, and accounts of the young, 
and the old too, who reiiuircd it, and in this their suoocss 
had been great. They had had a soirSo lately, .attended 
j hy the leiobng iiieu of Carlisle, Including the members for 
j: the oily; ami tints encouraged and aided, they hod obtained 
I inerease.i means of tiding good, and were progressing satis- 
taeiitfily.’ 

Another speaker (Jlr Burrow), .a fellow-labourer in. the 
sattie eanstt, adilol, titat ‘ he would tell them sometbiiig 
i more aboitt their reading-room and school. They con- 
;! siileted lliey lt!t,(l done not so far amiss in starting the 
ij former, luit, it uas soon seen there was something want- 
j- iitg ill regard to primary itistrnelion. In the imme- 
jj iltale. l ieiitily of the room there were two liiTge factories, 
!| .'lull the i:liifdr(jn, relieved sooner from their work by the 
i 1 <>1 lerat ion of the 'I'eu Honrs’ Bill, liad more leisure tlum 
i| before; .-ttid when children or adults have leisure on their 
! hands, it is gener.'illy employed for evil, unless preoccupied 
i for gornl. Tlttty made .a gi'oat noise Tunning about the 
si reels, :itid the stiitjiorters of the reading-room thought 
j that il' this was allowed to continue, a few bad comiwinions 
• iiiighl. soon infect the wliole children, till they were all 
I hall alike. So one began to say to another, “ Could we not 
Ktart a sehoot?” “ Ay, but howls it to bo done?” was 
I !he response. Well, the thing, once suggested, was talked 
I over and dclibcr.ated upon. Their mwina were slender, 
j They had only one room, .and that could not be used for 
reaiiing in and teaeliing at tiio same time, and a second 
roiiin they imist have licfore ever they could move a step. 
With some ditlieuUy a room ne.w the other one was ob- 
l.'tined, ami then a sidiooi was set agoing for tlie old as 
well as the yoinig. The rules adopted wore, that each 
I memher of till) roading-rootn should hfive access to tlie 
j school for a jir.nny jicv week, eacli of their children being 
I a.ilniiasibh: for a like sum. In iiliont a month’s time it 
i was erowded; and so much eagerness did the children 
j ilia]>Iiiy, that many of tliem would sometimes be found 
lying on the stairs long before llio hour, because, as they 
I said, they had liecn unable to obtain admission on the 
night licfore, .'ind they were determined this time to bo 
siii'o of getting in. It had hocn said by some tliat the 
working classes and their children 'would not appreciate 
edneation when offered to tiiem; but horo was a reftita- 
j lion of tlic statement —cbildrcn who had been all day 
i oeeiipied in factory labour pressing eagerly forward to 
I obi!iin the blessings of education, wtiat was to be doiio 
! under tbeso circnmstanecs? A meeting was oatled to con¬ 
sider how additional promises could bo obtained, wid 
witii no small ado tbey got anotiier room, and opened it 
also; and tlius tlio working-men of John Street lading- 
room had cstaWislied two schools, one for reading, writing, 
.and spelling, the otlier for arithmetic; and both were m 
a higli degree prosperous. There is nothing used in the 
school but a New Testament, a slate, and a ruler, The 
master dictates tlie lessen from tho Testament, (md the 
sciiol.'iTs imitate on their slates, as well as they can, the 
printed oliaraetcrs of the lesson, which, bt aaditiun to 
having it from tho lips of the master, ia placed before 


them. Tfiey see, by a reference to their book, what is read; 
and after copying it, the tcaclier asks them <|ueations 
regarding each separate word, and its meaning, and thus 
tiiey obtain reading, writing, s[iellmg, and signification 
all at once. The teacher had infocmed^iim that some of 
the pripils who Iiad entered the scliool lately, unable to 
read or write, wore, in the course of a month, able to write 
the words, and read their own writing. K’his class is open 
four nights in tho week; and tlie other class, for arithmetio, 
tanght by two brothers of the namo of Latimer, is open 
the other two nights. In tho latter, the higher as well 
6s the simpler brandies of accounts were taught, and 
many of the children who had been there a few months 
wefb in the mlo of three, while there were two of them in 
mensuration, and otic in algebra. Such was a brief state¬ 
ment of the origin and progress of their schools. Then 
as to the library: it now numliercd, as bad been said, 
.500 volumes, most of them donations. Libraries were 
springing up almost everywhere; and why? because the 
ago required them. And whatover the spirit of the age 
asked for, tliat it would have. Ho had a few words to 
say to the wrorklng-men, and they were to tliia effect:— 
They would not be able to roaoh a higher position un¬ 
less they were first prepared, for it, and unless tlicy were 
trying to raise themgefvos. When a child .stumhles and 
falls, a piorsun would perhaps say to it, " Come here, and 
I’ll lift you!” and the little fellow, dicored hy the words, 
would lift himself whilst nimihig to get the promised 
aid. Now, however laughable this might be in a child, 
it was most lamentable in a man. He would say to tin; 
working-men, try to raise yourselves, and tlioiio in a 
liigber splioro of life would roach forth the hand of fellow¬ 
ship, and you will bo sure to be lifted up. Do not trust 
to others, but to your own efforts; and if you do so, tlie 
aid of others will be suijoradded to your own. Had not 
tho working-men of the John Street Reading-room acted 
thus, tlieir institution would have assuredly not existed 
two years. He would advise tho Annan mechanics, then, 
to meet often. Let each coutributc a penny a week, and 
by a fund thus mised they would be able to work wonders. 
In Carlisle they had two Discussion Classes, where what 
they had heard delivered to them w.as taken to pie.ees 
and criticised. They had no right to sw'allow anything 
addressed to them without first doing this. Tiiey haii a 
right to think for themselves. They had been etidow'cd 
by the great Creator with intellectual facnllies, and this 
was a proof that He designed them to be ho idle gift, but 
meant them to be freely exercised.’ Mr Burrow concluded 
' his excellent address with tho following lines, composed, 
he said, hy Henry Armstrong, a momlier of the Botchergale 
Reading-room:— 

‘ Falucnte ns, and Britain then 

avtil lind her treasiiro in her workiiig-men; 

Viol* will diminish; virtue will incpoase. 

And spread bet gtury throiigli a land of poacc.’ 


Qiniv. 

Tho witty sayings and repartees of Quin would fill 
volumes, and siima of them are excollent. Dining one 
day at Bath, a nobleman sJiid to him—‘ What a pity it is, 
Qiiln, my boy, that a clever fellow like you sliould bo a 
player!’ ‘What would your lordship have me to be?--a 
lord?’ was his reply. A young goiitlemnn, who had lately 
bcoome acquainted with him, volunteered one day a speci¬ 
men of his talents for the stage; intending, as lie said, to 
tium actor if Quin approved of his performance. He had, 
however, scarcely concluded tho line, ‘ To lie, or not to be 
—that is tho question,’ before Quin started up, cxclajuiing, 
‘No (piestion at all, Sir; not to he, upon my lioimur!’ 
Lamenting one day that he grew old, Quin was asked by 
an impertinent ypung fellow, ‘ What lie would give to 
be as young as be was?’ ‘I would even submit,’ said 
Quin, ^to be almost as foolish^’ Being ironically compli¬ 
mented by. a nobleman nptiti.ijhis happy retreat ^ Bath, 
he replied, ‘ Look ye, my lord,'perhai>B vis a stneenTe yonr 
lordship would hot accept of; Wt I can assure you I gave 
up 1ij.l400 a year for it.' An officer, not remarkable for 
eoura^, oamo one day to Quin to ask him how he should 
aot.amr having had liis nose pulled, ‘Why; sir,’ said he, 
‘ sow ybhr nose for, the ftaturc, and the® the^Tl: slip their 
hold.’ The first time he was invited to dine upon turtle, 
tlie host, a West Indian, burst into a loud laugh because 
ho did hot understand the calttpash and other niceties 
of such an eleg^t dish. ‘ It may bo en elegant disli,’ said 
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Quin, ‘ but if it bad been fit for Chriiitians, we sbould have 
been amiiiainted with it as euon aa the wild Indiana.' To 
an author, wlioae x>lay ho had lost, he apolugiaed, saying, 
‘ Jlurc is a drawerfal of both comedies and tragedies; 
take any two you pleaao in tlie room of it.’— Dublin Uni- 
fcrJiYy Magaxiae.'- ^ 

OhU YEW-TBEES. 

Decandolle ftnHs as the result of his inquiries, that of 
ail the European species of trees, the yew is that which 
attains tlio greatest a^e. lie assigns to the yew (Tuxtu 
baccata) of Brabome, in the county of Kent, tliirty cere, 
turies; to the Scotch yew of Fortingal, from twenty-five 
to twcnty-six j and to those of Crowmurst in Surrey,And 
Kipon in Yorkshire respectively fourteen and a-half and 
twelve centuries.— {DecanrloUe, de la LongSmtS des Arinvs, p. 
65), Endlichor remarks tliat tlic ago of anotlier yew-tree 
in the churchyard of Gresford, in North Wales, which 
measures fifty-two .English feet in circumference below the 
branches, is estimated at 14U0 years, and that of a yew in 
Derbystdro at 2096. In lathuania, liintr-trees have been 
cut down which were eighty-seven English feet in cirenm- 
fercnc4i, and in whiclt 615 annual rings have been counted. 

'— Humboldt's Aspects of Nature. 

THE QUAIITY OF GREATNESS. 

TIic first universal attribute of trutli is its greatness; this 
quiility it is whicli has mainly fascinated the hearts of 
those who have most devotedly pursued it. It is the more 
worthy of our observation, since it is through this quality, 
amongst others, that we see the moral and intellectual 
worlds, which are so generally distinguished, and have 
been so often contrasted, mingle their nature, and pass 
into each other. For if greatness be an attribute of some¬ 
thing which is sensibly or intellectually impressed, still it 
discloses itself as such by the mode in which our moral, 
as distinct from our iiitelleclual, nature is affected by it. 
All greatness expands, elevates, commands, and tranquil- 
liscs. We know the feelings with which wo look upon the 
starry heavens, the silent outspread mountains, and the 
ocean. We are conscious liow the eye fails to span them, 
and liow tlio overflowing mid incapable sense fixes itself 
to receive what it cannot contain; scanning, and again 
scanning, tlie object which at once invites and ba&s, 
satisfies and eludes it. Such, we all know from experience, 
is tlio manifestation of greatness wlien approaching to the 
sablimc, and disclosed to our liodily senses. But whether 
it address itself directly to our senses, or whetlter it be 
revealed at once and simply to our imagination, as in 
poetry, or to tlie imagination as ministering to the intellect 
whicli compares, combines, and generalises, as in the Iiighcr 
departments of knowledge, the effect is in kind and cha¬ 
racter the same. We confess its presence by the same 
mode of feeling, the same attitude of attention, absoriition, 
submission, and repose. Wlietlier our eye bo fixed upon 
the sublimer scenery of nature, or our fancy be filled with 
the first and second books of the ‘ i’aradise Isist,’ or our 
intellect contemplate the highest and vastest subjects of 
human tiiought, we arc in all these instances aflected by 
the same quality disclosing itaelf in a different way through 
different objects.— Vaughan's Inaugural X,ectures on Modem 
History. 

COAT. TRADE OF GREAT BilTTAIN. 

TIu.tc arc upwards of 3000 coal-mines in Great Britain, 
which employ nearly 250,000 men,women, and boys, under 

fground and above, termed hewers, putters, trappers, over- 
iiokcrs, Isankmcn, &c. &c. The capital invested in w:ork- 
ing-stock, tramways, staiths, and harbours, altogether ex¬ 
ceeds L.30,<l00,00(l in value! and the ‘ get of coal,’ as it is 
technically termed, amonnts to 34,000,000 tons annually ; 
tlie estimated value of which, at the ‘ pit’s mouth,’ is 
I;. 10,000,000. Of this enormous ijuantity of coal,'ono-third 
is raised in the Northumberland and Durham districts, 
from whence the chief exjwrts of tlie kingdom arc made 
by the rivers Tyne, Wear, aiftfl Tees, both foreign and coast-' 
ways. The cliief mints if home consumption are in the 
iron works of Staffordshire, :l^ath Wales, and the West of 
Scotland ; wiiicii, together wdth the lesser works of North 
IVales, Shropshire, Yorkshire, and, Derbyshire, consume: 


THE PEDLAR. 

av Mas NHWTON cnusi.Axn. 

‘ Men of genius can more easily starve, than the vvnrbi, with 
safety to itself, can continue to neglect and starve tbsm.'—Forster’s 
Life <lf (ioUtsmith. 

A PROLAit hawked his wares for sale. 

Through crowded streets, o'er hill and dale. 

And inodcstly.'with gentle viiioc. 

Arrayed them for the (lenplo's cliuice; 

And said, ‘ A loaf is all I ask. 

And, by the winter's hre to bask, 

A naif above, and gannonts plain, 

Rxpress my greediest thirst for gain.’ 

The People turned his wares about, 

And shook'their heads in solemn doubt; 

With tinsel goods made his eouipcte. 

Yet called his Gold a ' copper cheat.' 

Then with a smile, and yet a sigh. 

Tie said, * Though you refuse to buy, 

My wares away I will not take, 
i give them—for the children's sake! ’ 

The little children grew in time 
To life's most eagbr, early prime; 

And seeking boro, and seeking there. 

For weuitli deservinx of tbeir care. 

The youths and maidens, fair and brave, 

Tf ave found the wares tlio retllar gave. 

Anil loud their voices now are heard, 

By generous indignation stirred 

* Oh shameful sires—to thus despise 
Kio I'oav's prloeless iiicliKlies! 

To tread beneath a seornfiil heel 
The source of our exalted weal— 

Celestial truths which seem In nisli 
* O'er heart and soul, like morning's flush 

In southern eiimes, that quick op springs. 

Ami charms aside night's clouding nings!' 

And then among themselves they spoke. 

And soon one grateful feeling broke; 

Tliey cried,' illi, let us journey fortli 
l^rmn east to west, frtim south to north. 

And take no rest until we find 
This uncrowned Womireh of oiir Mind; 

Me must be old, ami may be poor 
Svho left these treasures at our door ! 

‘ A palace home wo'il build for him. 

And gold shall all his eottirrs brim; 

Ambrosial food shall deck his board, 

A,nd nectar drinks be froidy lyoired, 
fiueh as like melted jewels flush ; 

A thoiisaml looms shall creak ami crash 
To weave him miments, fine and meet, 

For wiiiti^n cold er summer's heat!' 

From north to south, from east to west 
They journey long, and take no rest; 

Foot-sore with stony roads lliey'vc passed. 

They come upon a grave at last 
A humble grave, but yet they know 
The PoKT'K dust is laid below. 

Too late—too late the wreatli thcy'vo wove 
To crown the monarch of their love 1 

Yet as they bend with reverent mien. 

And pluck for relics grosses green, 

A haunting voice floats throngli the air, 

And softly cries, * Beware—bew:ire! 

The Feet takes, to common eyes, 

]n every age a ditrereiit guise; 

Beware lest ye such Fedlar meet. 

And call his Gobi a “ copper cheat!'" 


COAL-FIT MACHINEUY. 

In a late artiole, * Visit to Snnderland,' it was stated that tlio 
cage apparatus for descending eoat-pits was not usually applied in 
Scotland. Wo now learn that the apparatus has been intnaliiocd 
in the west of Sootland, and are also glad to find that tho inge- 
nioos application of Mr Fuurdrinler, for saving lives in tlie event 
of accidental breakages of the apparatus, is coming Into uso 
amongst us. 
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STORTING FISHES. 

I'uoM the north-west point of the island of Sumatra, 
wliiuli forms one of tlic sides uf the Mal.acca Straits, 
a line of islands and islets streteh scrernl hundred 
miles into the May of Bengal. This line is broken into 
two series, the oiiu being the Niuobar group, and the 
other the Andaman group; the islands varying in 
eliaracter from low flat cocoa-nut groves to lofty moun- 
tains, rising in one case—that of the Great Andaman— 
to the height of 2400 feet, and clothed with the majestic 
trim's of llie tropical forest. The whole of the Indian 
Archipelago is usually considered as the summits and 
plate.aux uf submarine mountains, continuing one of 
the great ctiains of Asia; ami in like manner these 
islands appear to have once furnicd portions, now insu¬ 
lated by the sea, of the vast island of Sumatra, which is 
even now not less than a thousand miles long. The 
Nieohars, when viewed on the map, are comparatively 
small patches of land; while the Andamans, expanding 
in large areas, form a majestic termination of the island- 
eontinent. 

'J'liese two groups, however, though so nearly related 
in physical geography, present tlie most extraordinary 
moral contradictions. Tlie inhabitants of the Anda¬ 
mans are Oriental negrotts, of dwarfish stature, with 
woolly hair, liideous physiognomies, and untamcable 
dispositions; wliilc those of the Nioobars are of the 
Malay race, with brown eomplexiona, tall, well-formed 
figures, and minds susceptible to the influences of civi¬ 
lisation. It need hardly be added that these races are 
deadly enemies, and that the area of sea between them 
is tlie tlieatrc of a continual war. Both live chiefly by 
Ashing; hut the Andainanars tumble in their rude 
canoes among tlie surges without ingenuity enough 
in tlieir hunger to extort from nature more than a 
niggard meal; wliile tlie Nicobarians familiarise them¬ 
selves with the secrets of tlie deep on which they 
depend, liecomc acquainted with its inhabitants, and 
seduce into treachery against their kind, and bring 
over to tlieir own service as agents and ministers, the< 
very fislios tlicmsclves. 

Tile cause of tliis ingenious people being driven to 
depend so much upon the sea, is not the scantiness of 
the land that has fallen to their share, ibr in reality 
their islands are in some instances of. C0Dsi4ertiMe tine 
and great altitude; but the tyranny of tropical vegeta-' 
tion lias driven them to the very margin of the water. 
A narrow strip of land is cleared ronnd. the sea—all 
else is impenetrable forest. The sttb i^lf cannot ehter 
these abodes of silence and gloom; BUd even the wild 
beasts, so common iu these latitudes. And no tobour 
where there is neither light nor air. The stiUi^s dt 
tliis jungle is not merely solemn; bat terrible; and it is 
not surprising that the imaginations of the itdiahitaats 


of the coast should have peopled it witli demons, and 
that their religious servuHis shnuld consist of saerifiecs 
and incantations. In tlie year 1750 the Diines at¬ 
tempted a settlement on tlieso islands, hut in rain. 
They perished to a man before tbo pestiferous breath 
of the jungle growtii; and subsequent settlers, some 
apostles of Mammon, and sonic of Ghrist, had nut better 
fortuue. Their domestic cattle, however, still live in a 
wild state on the edges of the forest; and the descend¬ 
ants of their swine, fed on the pulp of the eoeoa-nut, 
are a valuable article of barter with European sliips. 

The natives, thus confined to the shores by nature her¬ 
self; are true men of the sea. The women cultivate tlie 
strip of land between the water and the jungle, which 
produces cocoa-nuts, and areca-nuts,' pine-apples, plan¬ 
tains, lemons, and other fruits; while the men give them¬ 
selves up to fishing. Tliey live nut only by the sea, but 
in the sea. Their huts, resembling a circular rick of 
corn, are perched upon long stakes, and at high-water 
the tide flows beneath tliem. They are thus secure 
from reptiles and insects ; and when they draw up their 
ladder at night, the solitary family sleep in safety, lulled 
by the murmur of the waves. Ten or a dozen such huts 
are congregated near each other, and form a village, 
presided over by a sort of chief, who has no other pri¬ 
vilege than that of caring for the i>uhlic good, and no 
other reward than tlie pride of high station. Tiic dress 
of this primitive tribe is a sort of petticoat for tlie women, 
and for the men a piece of narrow cloth wound round 
their loins, and hanging to their heels. This last par¬ 
ticular gave rise to the report of the Swedish navigator 
Kioping touching men wiUi tails, which Lord Monboddo 
confirmed by anatomical and pliilosopliic reasonings. 

But in these islands man in his amphibious habits is 
only an imitator of the lower class of their inhabitants— 
alligators, turtle, crabs. Tlie woods arc too dense to 
harbour tigers and other wild beasts; but the shores 
teem with alt kinds of creatures that belong jointly to 
tlie land and the sea. The crustaoea are peculiarly 
abundant and splendid; but the turtle is the moat im¬ 
portant to the islanders, serving as an article of barter 
with European mariners, whetlier living, or represented 
by its valuable ahell—for all species are found liere, 
Turtie-hunting is at once the business and pleasure of 
the Nicobarians; and in this department of the chase 
their ingenuity is exercised in a strange and interesting 
martner. IJour turtle is aj, difflieuit customer to deal 
with. During the day he betakes hiraself to the sea, 
where his pasture is among the tender algae at riid bot¬ 
tom ; and although not fish enough to f^aiii bUtdvr for 
aUy very considerable time, he requires only a short 
visit to the surioee to recover hit whid, ^1^ sea-huotor 
may dodge faim long enough, with hto poised, 
before finding him neat: to 

able mark ; and it is only vrhen tbb creature, tired 
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with flight, or sport, or the labour of diving, toys him¬ 
self flat upon tho surface to take a nap in Bie sunshine, 
that his pursuer has any chance. The sea at this time 
appears to he clrar for the animal's repose. Tho air is 
silent; for the deep jungle on the land is as otill as 
death. Ilis soft pillow undnlatcs with a dreamy motion; 
find there he liest never thinking tliat the watchful man 
of the sea, cowering in his tiny canoe at a distance, is 
preparing to steal upon his slamhers. 

These slumbers have boon known to be so deep, that 
a flaherman has fastened his boat’s line to tlie paddles of 
the prise, and caught-ra Tartar; for tlie turtle, starting 
in wonder and alarm from his sleep, h.as fled like a raoe- 
horsn over the surface—unable to sink—carrying with 
him line, boat, fisherman, and all. But even when the 
hunter comes prepared Ibr his capture, and is able to 
strike him with liis spear, the instrument may glance 
from the hard shell, or it may wound too slightly to do 
more than awaken the sleeper. Tho object of the sfiear 
is not to kill, but to fasten—its handle being connected 
with the boat by a cord; and unless it sinks deeply into 
the creninre'a back, the blow has failed. Our Nico- 
havi.'oi, therefore, would in most eases take nothing by 
his motion but the amusement of the sport, were it not 
for a strange ally he has contrived to press or coax 
into his service. Tliia ally is a fish wliich lie has be¬ 
come acquainted with in the course of his submarine 
adventures. It iielongs to the Eemora family, the same 
distinguished race which, according to the notion of our 
mariners, has given a pilot to the shark. The pilot- 
fish, however, so far from being the .acoomplioe of the 
shark, is said by some naturalists to hunt that sca- 
murderor on his own account; and fastening to him by 
hi.s sucker, which acts on tlie principle of a cupping- 
gl'iss. to subsist on the juices of his body. The author 
of ‘ Memoirs <tf India,’ notwithstanding, mentions, as a 
faet that liad come within his own observation, that 
the shark, who refuses no other kind of food, will not 
attempt to harm this remora. Mr Wallace, indeed, saw 
llie comparatively little creature swimming fearlessly 
through tho monster’s mouth when ho opened it to 
swallow a bait. 

However this m.ay he, the remora of our turtle- 
liuntcr is the enemy of his friends’ enemies, and is as 
useful in the chase as a dog, and, moreover, resembles 
pretty closely in figure our common dog-fish. He is 
about tivo feet in length, and is furnished with a large 
oblong sucker on the upper part of the head. To pre¬ 
pare him for the attack on his unwieldy prey, a long 
coni is attached to his tail by means of a ring passing 
round the runt of that organ, while the other end is 
faBtcncd to the canoe. The cord is plaited from the 
fibre,s of the cocoa-nut husk, which, being ligh^, strong, 
and elastic, answer the purpose admirably well. The 
hunter, accompanied by the sfiortiiig fleh, paddles slowly 
and silently towards his quarry, and when near enough, 
he directs, ilis friend caressingly to the intended object, 
and sets liira off at full speed, paying but_t1te cord as 
be flies. The trained animal makes straight for the 
turtle’s back, and on(« there, Ills sucker is nfiixed in an 
instant, and the affray begins. The aleei)er awakened 
plunges in headjlong terror, unable to conceive- what 
licud it is he is carrying ou his back. But the remora 
no more moves than the Old Man of the Mountain, and 
presently'a haul upon the. cord informs the turtle that 
he is wanted up stairs, paving as little peace tluder 
water as security above, fhe yietim soon ^ts exhausted, 
and must needs rise to draw breath, when an oppof- 
turdty is t\fforded tb the fisherman to use his 
Turtles, it may here ho observed, are by ho means long¬ 
-winded, as is well-known to sucJi sCameti as have been 
engaged in their capture among coral lagoons; for, 


by keeping them in constant motion with a long 
boat-hook, they soon get so exhausted ns to become 
powerless, when they ninyr be booked up like a stone. 
Although the Nicobarian is pretty secure of the game 
in the long-run, there is much excitement and plenty of 
tumult in the chase, smooth sea is broken with 
the headlong paddles and the convulsive splashing of the 
victim’s flappers; and fhe moral beauty and nqiose of 
the picture, like the mirrored face of the waters, arc like¬ 
wise shivered into fr.agroenta. The tenacity with whicli 
the remora adheres to the object on which it fixes is so 
great, that some knowledge is required to detach its 
iiold otherwise than by its own special consent. The 
sucker must he moved in a particular direction, or (lie 
disunion can only be effected by the destruction of the 
fish. Tliis tenacity of hold was strangely confounded 
by the ancients with generid muscul.ar strength. Thus 
they say that at the battle of Actium, Antony’s ship 
was kept motionless by a remora pulling against the 
efforts of the whole crew; and that 400 sailors tried in 
vain to move the vessel of Caligula till a remora ivas 
dctaciied from the helm. 

The same sporting use of the animal was fornurrly 
made by the islanders of America, more e.spccially those 
of .Tamaica and Cuba; but certain periodical visitors of 
the Nicohars, improving perhaps on the hints obtained 
there, cxliibit still greater ingenuity in training to thdr 
Ecrvico the inhabitants of the deep. Tlic.sc arc tlie 
Chinese, who come hither once a year for ambergris and 
birds’-nests. The latter, our readers know, arc the 
prodiictiofi of a species of swallow, which builds in 
rocky caves far from the habitations of man. They 
I consist of a gelatinous Eubstance resembling isinglass, 
and only differ from tho nests of some otlier sea-birl.s 
in being eoinposed of tliis substance alone, and free 
fron; hairs, straw, feathers, &c. 'I'heir most valuable 
quality is said to be their innoxiousness ; and yet tliey 
cost the Chinese traders with tho Archipelago an annual 
sum of about L..^00,000. 

The only reason we have, however, for thinking that 
the Chinese islanders at the northern end of the Arciii- 
pelago may have taken tlie hint of taming fishes from 
the bird-nesters at the southern end, is, that iiiiturc 
always works upwards. Tlie turtle-hunting of tlu' Nico- 
bars exhibits the rudiments of fish education, while the 
decoy-fishes of the Ladronc Islands are graduates in the 
most refined arts of civilisation. The Ijadrones arc a 
line of islands which run out from the southern extremity 
of China, a distance of 450 miles into tlie North I’acitic. 
Mugidlan calls them the Islas dc Ladrones—Islands of 
Thieves—because the natives stole everything they could 
lay their hands on; hut Anson describes tliem ns being 
an earthly paradise. The latter navigator visited them 
soon after the industrions inhabitants had been ex¬ 
pelled by tho tyranny of the Spanish colonists, and. 
before tlie trages of liuman labour had been obliterated 
by the impetuous vegetation of the further east. Sick 
01 their long voyage, the weary mariners would have 
found any land delightful; hut here, where tho tropical 
temperature was allayed by the trade-winds, where the 
bread-fruit, was first seen to grow, and where tho fresh 
soil and genial climate product all things plea.saiit to 
sight, taste, and smell, they could have imagined tlimn- 
selves in the Islands of the Blest. Byron next c.mic, 
and all was eliaiiged. Pields, gardens, meadows, all 
were swallowed Up in a rank vegetation that almost 
excliided the daylight, and this Eden of the Pacific 
was pronounced to be an uninhabitable wildcroess. 
And nearly siioh it remains to-day, although with 
occasional tokens that recall its earlier beauty: lands 
rescued from the waste, yet bounded by overhanging 
woods, and here and there patches of verdure in the 
midst of still and lonely waters. 

The islanders, like the others we have described, de¬ 
pend upon fishing ; but their prey is far down in the 
quiet depths, and not of a kind to be mastered by the 
fierce, headlong, straightforward remora. Their capture 
demands stratagem rather than force; and an intelli- 
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ifeiit fish, accordingly, i« trained in the arts of decoy, 
Aitd sent down hy bis roaster to entrap his unwary 
fellows of the deep. The singularity of this faot is. 
owing to the wide line of separation there is between 
human beings and thg denizens of an element in which 
nifin cannot breathe ; but in reality there are other 
fishes as open to the influence of humanity as the re- 
inorn and tlie parrot-fl.sh. Carp come up to bo fed as 
readily as poultry, and hold their ahlermanic shoulders 
h) be scratched and tickled, and we have no doubt would 
give vent to a regular guffaw if fishes were not pro- 
vcrhiiiUy route. This, however, is all fhn and frolic, 
with some self-interest at the bottom; but it is curious 
io notice tho pride with which many of the inferior ani¬ 
mals lend themselves to the purposes of man, more 
i Hpeciaily when these are wicked and bloodthirsty. The 
hawk, the dug, and the stalking-horse, are familiar in¬ 
stances ; but none of them surpasses in sagacity, du¬ 
plicity, and patience, the parrot-fish of the Isidrone 
Islands. 

This Is a great, stout, lumpy fish, with red scales— 
like a sharper passing himself off fur a bumpkin in a 
scarlet waistcoat—and his mouth is shaped like a 
parrot’s beak, which gives rise to his popular name. 
He is lodged by his master in a pond within the reefs, 
and is carefully tended and fed, and trained for the duty 
lie Is exiiected to perform. A hole is made in the car¬ 
tilage near Ills month, and wVien there is work for him 
to do, a curd is passed through this, and he i,. led to the 
field of action. This must be on a soft still day, when 
Anson's paradise may be supposed to be slumbering 
within its circle of hoary woods. The station is on the 
outer eilgo of one of the coral reefs which almost sur- 
rounil the islands. The sea below is as clear as the 
siiiiiiy air above, and the fisherman peers from his light 
canoe several fathoms down into the secrets of the deep. 
He is provided with a large landing net, kept open at 
tile montti witli a hoop, and to this he attaches the 
cord of his tame fish, and sinks all into tlie sea. 

The intelligent animal knows wliat lie is about; he 
knows that it is ids business to inveigle his own kind 
into the nut, and he acts accordingly. When he sees a 
iirotlicr fish worth entrapping, he rises above the mouth 
of tlie net, and makes lielieve that he is eating some¬ 
thing dainty. If this will not do, he begins to bounce 
and play in so innocent and inviting a manner, that-the 
stranger feels his shyness wearing off. There are 
pirates, however, in these latitudes, and he must mind 
what he is about; and perhaps Red-waistcoat overdoes 
his fiart a little, and is too vehement in his gambols, 
lie is curious to know, however, what kind of an odd 
iisli this is, and sails round and round him till he is 
fairly witliin the influence of the innocent-looking decoy. 
Tliuy deturmine on a game at romps, or perhaps a sham 
fight; but rarrot-beak pretends in .his turn to have bis 
doubts, or on some other pretext sinks down into the 
net. The stranger follows; they soon become friends 
and playfellows; and tlie unhappy dupe is too inueh 
absorbed in tho game to observe that by some curious 
contrivance of nature he and his companion are rising 
gradually to tlie up{)cr world. How can he doubt with 
a friend in bis company so fearless and confident? 
Slunilil a suspicion, however, at length cross his brain, 
it is too late. Tine net is already dose to the surface; 
and by a jerk of the fisherman's stalwart arm, the be¬ 
trayer and betrayed find themselves floundering together 
in the canoe. 

Perliaps the moralist may find fault with the parrot- 
ilsh for his treachery; but we would suggest, in miti¬ 
gation of blame, that he may himself have originally 
lost his liberty by the same means, and that the seduc¬ 
tions and evil training of his human master iuay thus 
have received added force %om a vmgae feeling of re¬ 
venge against his own kind. But hddl—^we: are now 
plunging into a sea of metaphysics, not eo dear as the 
sunny waters of the Ladrones. AU we shall- say fur¬ 
ther is, that the deCoy-fisb i* stimulated; by success to, 
fresh exertions, and mt be multiplies hit trips to the 


bottom, till the rising wind or falling shadows send the 
selitary fisbennan home to his hut, and his faithful and 
intelli^nt ally to his tranquil pond and luxurious 
supper. . L.R. 

..t- -_ ■ 

THE ROSEMARY BRANCH. 

It was on a fine hot day—84 degrees in the shade-— 
that we started from the hustling Valetta (Malta) to 
Sdsit that city of empty houses called Citta Vecchia. 
Wo were glad enough to escape into the open country— 
if T dare employ that word to designate a si-ries of undu¬ 
lating fields of stones, intersected by a perfect network 
of white dusty roads and lanes, bordered by glaring 
walls. Our joy was not, as will be imagined, caused by 
what we found, but by what wo escaped from. Viilettii 
is a dull, handsome town, peopled, it would appear, by 
beggars from the Bastion Promenade to Nix Mangiare 
Stairs, where the sympathies of tho tender-hearted arc 
kept ever alive by awful tales of stout-liHiking fellows 
who have eaten nothing for forty days! Next in imniher ■ 
to the mendicant herd are soldiers and guides, through 
a cohort of which latter we had to run the gauntlet 
ffom our hotel door to the fortifications. If Yaletca 
contains any other dasses of inhabitants, I did not see 
them. They remain unobtrusively at home, or glide 
unnoticed along the shady sides of the streets; wtiilst 
the beggars and guides surround one with almost menac- 
ingavociferation at every step. Nearly all I noticed of 
the city was caught in glimpses between the brandished 
arms and inflamed faces of these sulieiturs. I regretted 
tlieir importunities less tlian I should otherwise have 
done, because, when the crowd opened fur a munieiit, I 
'saw nothing but red-coated Englishmen and kitted 
Highlahders. 

We breathed freely when we had passed those vast 
moats, which I have recently seen somewhere very aptly 
compared to valleys; and in spite o( the tremendous 
heat, trod it gaily down tlie road. Those wlio have 
never felt the influence of a dry hot climate like that 
of Malta, can scarcely understand tlie exhilarating efl'uct 
of such a walk. We seemed to imbibe sunsliine by 
every pore. Our eyes brightened, our cheeks glowed, 
our chests dilated, our step grew liglitcr and freer. 
The conversation was naturally without sequence; liut 
it Tcfiucted the gladness of our hearts. Joyous sallies 
and pleasant anecdotes conducted us in unobservant 
forgetfulness of time, of the aim of our cx()editiuu, and 
even of surrounding objects, to the door of a little road¬ 
side public-house, recommended to passers-tiy under the 
attractive name of ‘ The Rosemary Branch.’ 

An open door leading into a clean-sanded parlour, 
that looked coot and refreshing, suggested to us the idea 
that we were thirsty; and we mechanically entered. 
There was nobody at first to serve us, and we thumped 
in vain upon tlie table. At length a soft feminine voice, 
with the true island accent, cried, ‘ Coming, sirs;’ and 
presently a young girl ran quite breathless into the 
room, 

‘ Beg your pardon, gentlemen,’ said she, with a Mal¬ 
tese curtsy; ‘ but motlier is putting on fatlier’s leg, 
which is why you were kept waiting. AVhat is tliere 
for your service, gentlemen ?’ 

We asked for some ale, and a bottle was soon put 
before us; but we had almust forgotten our thirst in 
admiration of the (diarming face of that young, girL 
She was dressed in a black gown, and wore the bo^ed 
mantle which maket all Maltese women look like'hured. 
mourners. But her motions were easy, graceful, ^nd 
gay, and her delicious features sparkled with jrouth and 
happiness. I^e did not notice the attention wi|A wUch' 
we regarded hs^, for whilst going rapidly thttotigh aR 
the fbrtmi of Mliteness which the rural hospitality of aa 
inn requires, her thoughU were evidently far awny. 

* Probably,’ said my compiitoiaa smiling, * the inarr ! 
riage-day is. ..fixed,’ 

1 Itmked at him with envy; hi iyt, i thought, not I 
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one particle of the melancholy regrot, which.jSiay be » 
form of jfliilousy, experienced by some eentimental 
natures at beholding the bright, the pure, and the 
lovely, leaping with careless merriment into the turbid 
stream of life tihat i» to burry them they knpw not 
whitoer. ; , 

A respectableilooking old man witli a wooden leg 
came stumping into the room to see if we were served. 
‘Cica,’ said he, perceiving that all was right, ‘go to 
your mother. She has something moye to say to you 
before you set out.’ Her. joy, then, was caused by the 
prospect of a walk 6r a journey. , 

‘ I’arbleu! ’ said iny companion in Ifrench, a language 
little understood in Malta, ‘ the girl is glad because she 
is going to the great town which we are so delighted W 
escape from.’ 

‘ No, sir,’ observed the old man, mingling with 
simplicity in the conversation; ‘ my daughter passes 
the week at Valettn, and she lias come out to see us, as 
she does nearly every Sunday. Her joy, if you wish to 
know, is caused by the news we have given her that lier 
' brother is going to preach to-day for the first time at 
Citta Vecchin. She is on tlie point of starting to be 
present.’ 

‘ tVe arc bound thither likewise,’ replied I. 

‘ Then she will act as your guide. Cica—-Cica— 
make haste! Here are two gentlemen going to VeccUia, 
and they will be glad of your company. Good-by, sirs, 
good-by. Don’t forget the liosemary Branch.’ 

‘Never!’ said 1, following Cica and my companion 
out into the glaring road. 

The remainder of the journey wa.s more delight¬ 
ful than the beginning. Cica walked with a light and 
graceful step between us, looking up now to one, and 
now to the other, and keeping alive our attention by a 
stream of innocent prattle. 1 scarcely knew what age 
to give her: sometimes she seemed quite a woman j at 
others a mere child. Her form was tolerably well 
developed; but she had tlie uiiimpassioned eyes of an 
infant—deep, blue, and limpid like the heavens they 
lellccted. 

The road, after many iindulations, began to ascend 
the steep hill upon which the half-deserted old city 
stands, and wo obtained wide views of tlie stony 
sloiics of the island— splasheil with spots of green 
vegetation—and of patches of thp indigo sea. The 
majestic Valetta rose in almost magical grandeur, with 
its forts, and bastions, and terraces, towards the blue 
skies, and seemed to sparkle and tremble in the snn- 
siiiiic as if nliout to dissolve ‘ like the baseless fabric of 
a vision,’ To the left, as we looked back over the 
garilcn of San Antonio, was the wide sweep of St Paul’s 
Bay, where the apostle and his guards were shipwrecked 
on their way to Rome ; to the right, our view extended 
sometimes as far os the populous Casals of Tarxien and 
Zeitun. 

Tlie scene, ns I have said, possesses few of the charms 
which vegetation gives to a landscape. The imported 
soil of Malta is scanty and hungry, the trees are stunted, 
and the herbage is gray and parched; but here and there, 
in some more favoured spot, down at tlie bottom of some 
zig-zaggbig valley, or on the well-irrigated northern 
slope of some .hill, were bright emerald streaks or patches, 
sfaowiflg in gay contrast to the stony expanses around. 
Besides, tiie sun and the sky seemed to throw down vivid 
colours’ on every object, and to bathe the whole island 
in a kind of dancing glow of light, that collected in 
particular intensity, round the numerous Casals, each 
with to imposing church, that stud this, extraordinary 
island. 

We did not stop often, for Cica pouted at every mo¬ 
ment of delay, and threatened to run away and leave, us. 
There was no resisting her; she led us (W if by a stfiiig. 
Even my inatter-of-fact companion, who professed to be 
poof against tlie magicai influence of beauty, puffed 
bravely up the steep road ; in bis endeavours to serve 
the hupatiencti of little Cica, who on her part did not 
, seeWt;idispose<i to quit us. 


* You mutt hear him preach,’ said^ she. ‘ He is so 
pretty: it will be very amusing.’ , . 

These wor^ which filled us with surprise, were 
scarcely out of her month when a buzx of small voices 
attracted' our attention, and A cauwd of rosy little 
beggars, showing a vast number *of pearly teeth, came 
dancing round a corner, singing put the eternal ‘ Nix 
mangiarel’ (Nothing to eat> It was a flpod of fluttering 
curls, chubby faces, and tiny hands, thairose not much 
higher than our knees. Cica, who seemed well known 
to all tliese urchins, tried to look tall and grand j but 
a sturdy little ruffian, about two years old, toddled up 
to her, and familiarly caught hold of the skirts of her 
gown ; a girl, just escaped from the cradle, hung on by 
the tail of her mantle; another leaped up to seize her 
hand — all vcKsiferating the comical falsehood, ‘ Nix 
mangigre—nix mangiarel’ Cica could not resist the 
appeal, and after distributing two or three smart boxes 
on the ear to the most uproarious, began to search her 
pockets for some small coins. We came to her aid, and 
soon succeeded in satisfying the merry group of infan¬ 
tine mendicants. 

We were assailed by older applicants a little liigber 
up. ‘ Ought we to give ? ’ said 1 to Cica. 

‘ To be snre,’ she replied, looking surprised; ‘ if yon 
can afford it.’ We were indiscriminately generous, and 
were rewarded by an approving glance. 

‘ It strikes me that we cut a sad figure for two poli¬ 
tical econpmists,’ whispered my companion, wiping bis 
streaming forehead. ‘ 1 am afraid that ouo of ns is in 
love with Miss Cica ! ’ 

We did not determine which, but followed our charm¬ 
ing little guide tiirough the gates of the city, and were 
soon moving along a labyrinth of cool, shady, and 
deserted streets. I now asked Cica why she exiMicted 
the sermon to be amusing, and why she told us tliat the 
priest was pretty? Tlie only answer was a silvery 
laugh, and an injunction to make haste. 

‘ She is poking fun at us,’ said my companion. 

I scouted the lieretical idea, for 1 had already in¬ 
vested my Cica—the word is written; let it staiul—with 
well-nigh every virtue under heaven, frankness espe¬ 
cially. It would have cost me too much to believe that 
this child-woman was keen enough already to divine 
the impression she hod produced, and heartless euougli 
to make it a subject of sport. The gooii and tlie true 
never receive respectful admiration but witli gratitude. 

We walked behind lier, sadly resigned; for slio seemed 
no longer to have any thoughts to spare for us. _ Her 
whole soul was projected forward to taste by antieipa- 
tion her brother’s triumph j for it vvaa evidently in a 
worldly point of view that she regarded tlie matter. 
Tlie performer was to bo ‘pretty;’ the pcrforuiiinee 
‘amusing!’ 

On arriving licfore the gate of the Jesuit’s College, 
Cica made a gesture of farewell, and glided hastily be¬ 
neath the sombre archway. I confess that I was not 
prepared to part in tliis manner, though what otlicr 
parting <Muld 1 have expected? Slie had waved her 
hand, had thrown a too imi>artial smile towards us, bad 
rested her golden glances upon us for a moment, and 
had disappeared. Words could not have expressed her 
sentimenta better. But still, I know not why, when I 
saw her dark, little form melt like a shadow in the dis¬ 
tance, a feeling of solitude came over me—something 
akin to that of a child abandoned in a gloomy wood by 
its mother. As my companion drew a long breath, 
which might be called a iigh,I supposed that he shared 
my impression. 

We learned from the porter that Eadre Esinonde, the 
superior, was engaged fiu the time; but Father Connell, 
a pale, aseetic-looking personage '’Vbo happened to pass, 
gave orders to conduct us to the chapel, wliere service 
was going to commence. Th^ led us through a garden 
fflled with ladies from Valetta, among whom our eyes 
in vain sought for Cica, and through a series of vast 
echoing halls and corridors and staircases to the chofiel, 
fitted up with the luxury of ornament common toCa- 
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tlioliu places of worship. It is unnecessary to describe 
the ordinary ceremonies; but judge of onr surprise 
when we saw a boy, a child of not more than eleven 
years old, dressed out as a priest, and preparing to ad¬ 
dress the congregation! We now understood that in 
this college, probably in order to give them a taste for 
a lioly vocation, tlie pupils, either in turns, or as a re¬ 
ward of merit,actually perform the part of priests in a 
consecrated banding. On this occasion Cica’s ^ brother, 
after having blessed the assembled people, delivered in 
Italian an impassioned oration, consisting principally of 
forviil addresses to the Virgin Mary. Nothing was 
w.'iutiiig to reiidur the exhibition complete. He now 
i ntaspod his liands—now pointed to the cross, and the 
images, and the paintings around—now appealed to the 
altar, illumined in broad dayliglit with a row of pale 
tapers. He was a remarkably clever boy; but the 
wliole scene was a disagreeable one. Tlic parody of a 
solemn ceremony is never pardonable. 

1 thought sometimes of the innocent joy which Cica 
must e-xpcrience at beholding her brother dressed out 
so finely, addressing so imposing au assembly from so 
commanding a position. How •pretty’ he must have 
appeared to iter •, how ‘ amusing^ must liave been tlio 
scene! If her mind reverted at all to us, it was doubt¬ 
less to represent us in ecstasies at this wonderful per¬ 
formance, probably the most interesting site had heiaelf 
over witnessed. 

We rapidly examined tlie general arrangements of 
I the college—which, in a sanitary point of view, are ad- 
niiraljk—and then took a quiet stroll in the garden. 
Our principal talk was of Cica, wliose charming face 
we sought beneath every black hood tliat passed; but 
though we saw many bright eyes, we saw none so bright 
as liers. There was no face like her face, no form like 
her form, no step like l>er step ! 

‘ We must take care,’ said my companion, ‘ not to 
repeat l»er name too often, lest we be overheard. The 
evil-minded are always ready to misinterpret. Let us 
call her by the nanie of her father’s house—the Rose¬ 
mary Urandi.’ 

1 looked at him, and envied him the delicacy of 
this idea. He )iad been slower to move, but was i>er- 
haps more deeply moved than L Already liis unac¬ 
knowledged passion suggested to liim to spare an un¬ 
spotted reputation: he would not allow the breath of 
rumour to visit her clieek too roughly; the tendency 
which we all have to isolate the objects of love was 
developing itself. Any other expressed admiration than 
mine would probably liave seemed a profanation. 

So we called her the lloseniary Branch, and she hears 
that name in our memories even to this day. 

We dined at a small inn whither wo retired for an 
hour or so, more to unburthen our hearts in quiet than 
incited by hunger, and towards sunset went to pay our 
respectful adieus to Padro Esmonde. That urbane old 
gentleman shook us cordially by the hand, and showed 
us to a carriage lie had purposely engaged for us. The 
politeness, considering that we were perfect strangers, 
was too great to be rewarded witli thanks: we sliowed 
our sense of it in our manner. 

Tlie sun was setting in a purple mist as we rolled 
gently out of the gates of the hushed city} the sky was 
immaculate from horison to horison; aU sorts of fugi¬ 
tive hues were spread over the weary landscape; nature, 
relieved from the torturing glare of day, seemed to be 
sinking precipitately into repose j tlie shadows hastily 
thickened under tlie thin branches of the trees; the gul- 
leys began to look dim and gray before the purple and the 
gold had censed to tremble on the crests of the hills. I 
remember being struck by the silence as we descended 
the hill. One or two lingering beggars, however, who 
kept in mind our bounty of the morning, saluted us with 
a cheerful ‘ Addiol’ as we passed; a cow that toiled with 
steaming back up the steep laaily tinkled its bell; the 
waters of a half-dried fountain fell in large minate drops 
into a broken basin ; and a man who wandered upon a 
distant slope drew long melancholy sounds from a reed 


pipe. We reclined listlessly back in oUr seato, inlraling 
the perfumed breath of evening, and cherishing the pro¬ 
longed vibrations of the sentiments we had both exjie- 
rienced that day. Suddenly a small'^ice that startled 
us, lilha a summons from the other world, was iieard. 
The Rosemary Branch waved upon u mound by tlie 
roadside. 

‘ I was told,’ she cried merrily, ‘ that there was a 
carriage prepared to take you back; so 1 run forward 
here to ask you for a help to Vnletta. It is getting 
late, and it may not be good for me to he on those 
longly roads at night. I am sure my good friends of 
this morning will excuse me.’ 

We answered by desiring her to leap in. Each held 
out » hand to help her, and in a moment there was 
she, to wliom we had alnmdy hidden an eternal adieu 
in our hearts, sitting lieforo us in the expiring liglit of 
evening; her long robes rustling amongst our feet; her 
hood thrown back, so as to aUow the fresli breexu to 
play with the ringlets that cdustered round her neck. 

I never shall forgot that form as it appoiircd louining 
through the cold twiligiit; its incifable luveliucss sofe-^ 
ened down; its rtiality, as it were, almost eiiiiccd by the 
sober inllucnce of the hour; dim as an old picture, as 
a friend seen in a dream, as the recollection of tlie deiul 
that have been replaced. I could have travelled with 
it round the world! 

But the journey was short, though Cica found time 
to relate to us a good deal of her little history : as how 
her father was a retired sailor with a pension, and how 
he still laboured only fur his children’s sake, and how 
he called his wife Admiral, his daughter Limpet, and 
his wooden leg Tom Tough. 

‘And what docs he call his son?’ inquired I. 

• He calls him Antonio,’ she replied gravely ; tliereiiy 
implying that the precocious learning and talent of tlic 
boy protected him in that rude but genuine circle from 
tlie familiarity of a nickname. 

It was quite dark when we pulled up at the Rosemary 
Branch; but the worthy old host was smoking his piiie 
at the door by the light of a flickering candle, whilst 
the Admiral was looking anxiously down the road fur 
the expected one. We were invited, witli disinterested 
hospitality, to enter; but Cica, after giving a brief but 
vivid account of Antonio’s success, insisted on proceed¬ 
ing at once to Valetta. 

• Her heart yearns for some one,’ thought we simul¬ 
taneously — for each pressed the other’s hand. The 
remainder of the drive elapsed in almost awkward 
silence. We on our part felt the anticipated anguish of 
B separation, in the form prescribed for tlie breaking-up 
of a day’s acquaintance, whilst we could each liave taken 
lier in our arms, and bathed her chaste brow in our 
tears. She, with the magical intuiiiuu of sentiment, 
seemed to liai'c at lengtli discerned that something more 
was passing in our minds than what was trusted to our 
lips. All three made attempts to stir up the flagging 
conversation, but in vain; and not a word had for a 
long time been uttered, when we rolled beneath the 
dreary echoing tannel that leads through, the fivtifl- 
catioiis. 

• It is like going into a tomb, my friends,’ said Cica 
in a solemn voice as she drew shuddering closer to us. 
We have commented on the expression a tbouiand times, 
and interpreted it in a thousand different panuers; 
The sombre comparison was most likely in unison with 
the other thoughts that occupied her mind. K so, we 
have the satisfaction of thinking tliat whilst Cica under¬ 
stood us, she was not offended by our invoiniitara admi-; 
ration, and felt an instinctive regret ns the noui 
parting drew nigh. 

The carriage'stopped before a large tranquildodltiag 
house in the upper part of Strada Stietta. Scotocd^ had 
the wheels ceased to roll, when the door opqpe^ and a 
bright light streamed forth. The first object 'l Miw was 
a fairy little liead, with scattered early bait ^igh up 
towards the lintel. It was a laughing child astride the 
shoulders of a tail, handsome-l^itig young man: a 
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of the head, and in what is more especially obvious, the 
facial angle, between the humaii race and the inferior 
animals. The same difference exists, though in a less 
degree, between the various tribes of mankind, and be¬ 
tween individuals of the same tribe; and it is observed 
as a general rule, both in animals and men, thsd the 
ratio of intellect is in proportion to the approximation 
of the plane of the face to a vertical line. Nature seems 
to proceed with effort, either to reach some standard of 
perfection prescribed by the Great Architect, or to 
recover some status lost at the introductiou into the 
world of sin and wo. But where are these efforts to stop ? 
ll'/ni< is the standard to be attained ? In the living model 
the angle is seen at eighty degrees, and in high art at 
a hundred t —in other words, the nose in the latter is 
merely a projection of the line of the forehead, and both 
are p.arullel with the spine. Wliy should this difference 
exist between nature and art? And why should it 
exist among a whole nation, and to precisely the same 
degree? The inference is, that the Greek artists took 
their features from life, but composed them according 
to geometrical rule; and that this rule gives the line 
determined by nature, is shown in the fact, that the 
sculptures so produced some thousands of years ago 
remain to this day unapproachable in beauty. Mr Hay, 
in reference to the strangely unsettled state of so inte¬ 
resting a question, quotes the opinion of Uazlitt, that 
the Greeks found among themselves the beauty of their 
statues; and that of Haydon, that they were mere 
men like ourselves, and neither larger nor handsomer. 
But we would remark, that if beauty had really been 
common among the ancients, it would not have been 
exalted, as it was, almost to an object of worship; just 
as in like manner, if knowledge had been generally dif¬ 
fused among the fair sex, the few accomplished women 
whose names have come down to us would nut stand 
out, as they do, like personages of history. Nature, 
however, we always repent, works upwards, unless dis¬ 
turbed in her course by repelling influences. There are 
finer women in Kiiglund to-day tlian those who graced 
the t!onrt of Charles II.; and Byron’s Maid of Athens, 
described witli so much unction in the travels of Mr 
lliigli Williams of Edinburgh, would have liod altars 
erected to lier in ttic days of Pericles. 

J)r Knox, the latest writer on the subject, asserts 
that art preixided all theory; tliat the beautiful was 
discovered and chiselled by those who were ignorant of 
geometry, of tlie doctrine of harmonic proportions, and 
of anatomy; and that the artist, from the observation 
of living forms, was led on by inspiration to tlw scheme 
of nature. Wlien lie, however, and the other opponents 
of the geometrical theory, assume that the facial angle, 
which is not known to have been as yet attained by 
nature, was hit upon by the Greeks by the mere in¬ 
spiration of genius, they forget that the question does 
not regard a single artist, hnt several successive genera¬ 
tions of a wliolo people, politically divided into separate 
and exclusive states. Genius, we may venture to say, 
without running any risk of being condemned for the 
dogmatism, does not dispense her inspirations in, this 
wholesale manner. A discovery in geometry ma^ be 
communicated at once to a whole nation of geometri¬ 
cians; but an example set to the unlearned by one or 
more men of genius will be followed only partially and 
gradually. ‘ That the inspiration of genius, combined 
with a careful study of nature,’ says Mr Hay, with the 
diliident yet earnest spirit which charaoterises his 
labours, ‘ were essential elements in the production of 
tlie great works wliieh have been handed down to us, 
no one will deny; but these elements have existed in 
all ages, whilst the ide.al head belongs exclnsively to the 
Grt*eks of the periods of Pythagoras and Plata Is it 
not, therefore, reasonable to suppm that, bended genius 
and the study of nature, another element was employed 
in the production of tliis excellence, and this ele¬ 
ment arose from the preeise arithmeti;^ dootrihes taught 
in the schools of these philosophets ?’ Mr JBsy might 
have added that the artists, the great meu of their age^ 
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the dispehsers of fame, the familiars of the godfi and the I 
pride and boast of their country, could net i^sibly have 11 
been ignorant of the little learning of the. agc. Tlie 
science tliey were taught they must liave applied in md 
of the %rt they studied; and it is the ul^ect of Mr Hay’s 
disfertstion to determine tlie principles of proportion 
thus educed. ^ 

Before coming to his theory, however, which seeks 
the laws of proportion in what would seem a very dif¬ 
ferent matter—the laws of musical sounds—we would 
remind tlie reader of the wonderful simplicity of nature, 
and the extreme paucity of the elements she works 
with. It was formerly supposed, for instance, that the 
nerves of sensation were acted upon by different agents 
in the transmission of what belongs to each to the seat 
of consciousness; but we arc now aware that the same 
electric stimulus produces in the eye the sensation of 
light, in the ear that of sound, in the nerves of feeling 
tiiat of a shock, &c.* In tlie same way a distinction 
was drawn between light and sound; the former being 
supposed to result from infinitely minute particles of 
matter impinging on the optical organ, and the latter 
from its quality of producing vibratory niotiun, AU. 
tills, however, has b^u overturned by modem science; 
and light as well as sound is known to arise * ftoin 
the infinitely rapid vibrations of bodies in their mole¬ 
cular structure, propagated through an extremely clastic 
medium.’ Pythagoras had possibly no precise notions 
of this law; but he established a mystical connection 
between music and what are called the exact sciences 
(as if any were inexact), teaching by the former a 
knowledge of spiritual things, and imagtiung a liurraony 
wliicta regulated the course of the stars; and apply¬ 
ing geometry to the explanation of things ci^nisable 
by the senses. The laws of melody (or musical pro¬ 
portion) were studied then and afterwards simulta¬ 
neously with the laws of mathematical proportion. 'Tiie 
age of .Pericles was not remarkable for its sculpture 
aionc: it was likewise the golden age of music. It whs 
Pericles himself who built tlie Odeon, and instituted 
the musical contests at the Panatheuian festival. The 
music of this time, derived originally from the lofty and 
religious stritins of Egypt, retained a severe and bcroical 
character, till the introduction of the softer Phrygian 
and Lydian styles—vainly banished by the impassable 
Plato ftom Ms ideal commonwealth. 

We cannot do more, in a popular work like this, tlmn 
give a very general notion of the manner in which Mr 
Hay traces the laws of proportion to the fundamental 
laws of harmonic ratio; and Indeed it would be impos¬ 
sible for us to proceed further without tiie aid of such 
diagrams as enrich his own work. The vibrations of 
the monuchord, however, are the basis of ids theory; 
and by the aid of this simple instrument he appears to 
have solved a problem which has lung been tlie despair 
of the learned world. Even Sir Isaac Newton, as M!r 
Hay mentioned in a pajier he read recently to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, expressed his belief in the 
operation of the laws of numerical harmoiuc ratio in 
the composition of beautiful forms, although he did not 
attempt to explain the principle. ‘ I am inclined,’ says 
the great astronomer in a correspondence on this sub¬ 
ject with Sir John Harrington, * to believe some general 
laws of tlie Creator previuted with respect to the agree¬ 
able or unplcasing affections of all our senses; at least 
the Bupposi^a does hot derogate from the power hr 
wisdom of God, and seems highly consonant to the sihi-' 
pRcity of the miciocosm in general.’ Mr Hay’s plau is 
sim^y to fbrm a scale composed of the weU-kadwn 
vibrations of the monochord, wlileh are the Glpitaltet cl ' 
music, and then to draw upon the. quitdrant ofa b^e ' 
aisles anaiDering to these vibrations, wltoi the eS&ii; gt "'‘ 
trmngles thus obtained he combines a cMe :«{( . 
eSipte, the proportions of which are drived fronl the 
triangles themselves; and thus ha obtains aa iahiffible 
rule for the composition of the head of ^aut)'.; 

..s.8seJoiiBad;.bto.'33s,)'S(UGis;>'8sm^ ' 
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Tlio divitioHR of the monoqhord which produce tlie 
cumnion chord (the Ut, 3d, and Jith of the rousicd 
•oale), when applied to the quadrant, give tlie three 
anglea which ajbhe are necesiary to impart proportion 
to tlie head. I'lie work before pa goes no farther than 
the head; but the author.is etmployed upon another, 
giving the proportions of the whole figure by the same 
rule I the (^yision of tbe quadrant being continued as 
far as ten angles, and these arranged upon any given 
straight line representing the full length of the figi^. 

. It might seem at first sight, to persons unacquainted 
With geometry, that this rule would apply omy to a 
single figure, but in reality it is suscuptible of infinite 
variety. MOller, in.his ' Ancient Artaud its Bemains,’’ 
approaches the problem pretty nearly ; but he stumbles 
at the difficulty of the application of any general rule 
to particular forms. ‘ The principles,’ says he^.,* which 
the ancients followed in regard to proportions (sj/m- 
metria tiumeris )—and we know that this was a main 
object of artistic study—are naturally difficult to disr 
cern and determine, on account of the manifold modi¬ 
fications introduced by the application of tliom to dif¬ 
ferent'ages, sexes, and characters.’ Kow, the effect of 
Mr Hay’s discovery is precisely to obviate this difficulty. 
The governing angle which produces a perfectly-formed 
woman is more acute than that which produces a perfectly- 
formed man; the governing angle of a Hercules is more 
obtuse than that of an Apollo: but in both figures the 
proportion educed from these angles is fixed and inviol¬ 
able. In removing this difficulty, however, Mr Hay does 
not pretend that bis niechanical rules can take the place 
of genius. He merely presents a vantage-ground to 
genius for its flight; and where his science ends, high 
art begins. ‘I beg the reader,* says he, ‘to keep in mind 
that 1 confine myself to such variety as belongs to the 
permanent form of the anatomical structure, knowing 
that to impart the variety which results from the action 
of the muscles, and gives sentiment and expression to 
the countenance in obedience to mental impulses, re¬ 
quires the highest efforts of genius, and consequently 
belongs to a branch of art beyond the scope of a trea¬ 
tise the sole object of which is to point out the primary 
laws of geometrical haribony from which the coun¬ 
tenance derives the beauty of ita proportions.’ It is 
manifest that the former modes of measuring - by so 
many lengtiis of the foot, face, &c. can give, compared 
with this, but a very rude and unsteady approximation; 
and that the application of the laws of numerical har¬ 
monic ratio to the practice of the artist, would impart 
to his works a more scientific character than they at 
present possess, and so far from confining the efiurts of 
genius, would tend to facilitate and assist them. ‘Our 
schools,' says Mr Hay, ‘ instituted for instruction in. the 
arts of design are conducted without reference to any 
first principles, or definite laws of beauty; and from 
tile drawing of a simple architectnral moulding to the 
intricate combinations of form in tlie human figure, the 
pupils have to dej^end upon their hands and eyes alone, 
servilely and nieelianically copying the works of the 
ancients, instead of being instruct^ in the principles 
upon which tlie beautv <rf tlipse works depends. The 
instruction given in these schools is addressed almost 
exclusively to tho senses, without reference to the 
judgment nr Understanding of the pupils -, and they are 
thus m^e to study and imitate effects without investi¬ 
gating causes. Doubtless men of great genius sometimes 
arrive at cxeeUenee in the arts of design without a 
knowledge of the principles upon which beauty of form 
is based; but it should: be kept in mind that true genius 
generally includes an iiitoitlve perception Of those prin¬ 
ciples along with its creative power, It is, therefore, to 
tlie generality of mankiBd that ihstruCtiwfi in the de¬ 
finable laws of Jjlipty will be of most service, hot only 
in impmvbSjiPMe practice Of those who follow the arts | 
pro^ee^Saliiy, but in enabling all .'to distinguish the! 
true jam the false, and to exercise a sound ;and ffiscri- 
ig teste in judging of artistical proddCtiops,’ . 
Hay is allowed to have Solved tbei gi^at pi^ 



blem of art, he must also be allowed to have set at rest 
the question respwting the facial angle of the Greek 
sculptors, which Dr Oken and Otiiers declare to be un- 
rmiuTcU. This ideal beauty must be the point to which 
the efforts of nature are directed; otherwise the identity 
of its proportions with the science of acoustics must 
be a delusion. This ideal beauty must be the true 
natural beauty, to which mankind will advance with 
advancing knowledge and civilisation. ‘ In regard,’ 
says Mr Hay, ‘to this oriptnaf perfection in the form 
and proportions of the human head and countenance— 
for such I conceive it to he—^innumerable causes have 
operated, and do still continue to operate, on the one 
h.and, in degrading it, and, on the other, in counter¬ 
acting this degradation; and to these operations may 
be attributed that endless variety of countenance by 
which nations, classes, and individuals are distinguished. 
Amongst such causes, the effect of climate, and, still 
more, the degree of civilisation under which a people 
is trained, seem to be the most effective. There can 
be no doubt that all the features are affected, to a great 
extent, by continual exposure to excesses of heat or 
cold; but their character is more permanently formed 
by the degrees of moral restraint, as well as by tlie 
privations and toil induced by tlie state of society. In 
savage life, on the one hand, the want of mental culti¬ 
vation, and the consequent dormancy of the reasoning 
powers, must ultimately rob the countenance of its in¬ 
herent capacity for intellectual expression. The modes 
also by which the means of existence are procured, 
along with continual exposure to the inclemency of the 
seasons, must produce a permanent expression of mere 
animal desire, and even in some cases of brutal fero¬ 
city. In civilised Hfe, on the other hand, tlie employ¬ 
ment of the higher faculties of the mind, agreeable 
occuiiations and amusements, refined modes of supply¬ 
ing the wants of nature, and the protection afforded 
ftom the inclemency of the weather, must all conduee 
towards regularity of the features, and impart to the 
countenance a permanent composure arid serenity. As 
the passions by which tlie mind is thus moved, and 
the modes in which the wants of nature arc supplied, 
act upon the muscles of the face, in giving them an 
enduring character, so must these muscles, in course of 
time, act upon the bones to which they arc nttaelied, 
producing a permanent effect upon the striietiirc of the 
skull, which ultimately becomes hereditary in nations 
and classes. Hence the protruding jaws and high cheek¬ 
bones of savage tribes, as compared with those of the 
more civilised races of mankind.’ In illustration of tills 
theory, he shows in a series of plates the process by 
which the anatomical structure geometribally changes 
from the most perfect development of the science of 
proportion, as exemplified in works of ancient Greek 
art, down to the most imperfect of ordinary nature. 

In former works, Mr Hay has applied the harmonic 
theory to imlour and form.* As the tliree fundamental 
notes of music, the Ist, 3d, and 5th of the scale, when 
sounded consecutively, produce the common chord, the 
foun^tion of all harmony in musical composition, so 
in onromatics, the three original colour^ blue, red, and 
yellow, form the triad from which arises aU harmony 
in painting. The same analogy is visible in form, 
where tile circle, triangle, and square, being the three 
simple, primitive parts, give rise, in mathematical pro¬ 
portion, to' all the varieties of beauty that delight the 
taate. In the works referred to, these ideas arc illus¬ 
trated by ingenious diagrams, without which, the system 
to unscientific readers would appear intricate and inys- 
ticid. 

It will be observed that a suspicion, and in certain 
irWtances a belief, in the existence of some bidden ana¬ 
logies pf tlie kind existed long before the present day. 
Mr Hay’s discovery, therefore, consists in the geome- 
tdcid ex^reesioh of these analogies—in tlie numerical 


V Laws of HahnonioiM Colottving, 6tb edUion. 1847. Vhe 
Hataial IfrlnoipM and of Vom. 1842. 
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Tnlue, BO to apeak, of the relations that exist between 
the harmoaio scale and form, colour, and proportion, 
lie assumes to have brought to light the hidden truth, 
to have stripped it of its vagueness and inyatery, and 
to have presented it with a scientific exactness and 
simplicity which, if it is once fairly recognised and 
established, must mcercise a prodigious influence in 
every department of art, and bring the hitherto unat¬ 
tainable idealism of Greek beauty within the reach of 
modern genius. On this consummation Mr Hay irill 
be admitted to the chief rank in the procession of 
msthetical inquirers. 

BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES. 

Many start at the word socialism in our day, witliout 
knowing, or at least without remembering, that there is 
an equitable kind of it. in vigorous existence and pro¬ 
gression amongst us, with the entire approbation of all 
rational persona Whatever is to be the fate of this prin¬ 
ciple in its pretension as a mode for the distribution of the 
products of iudustly, it is certainly found highly efficient 
in the meantime for protecting individuals against many 
of the direr casualties of life. Tlie most remarkable 
example of this, is afforded by the insurance companies,. 
which guarantee their memte's, to a modified extent, | 
against , the casualty of fire, and their families against 
the physical evils that follow in the train of death. The 
dwelling of a man who lives up to the lost farthing, of a 
confined income is bunied to the ground, and its fhrai- 
turo utterly destroyed; but instead of being irretriev¬ 
ably ruined by the misfortune, he merely takes another 
house, and furnishes it anew with ready money. The 
father of a family dies without a shilliiig hi his posses¬ 
sion, and his income perishes with him; but his widow 
and children, instead of sinking to the workhouse, have a 
capital wherewith to continue alone the battle of life. 
And bow do these things come about 1 Neither by magic 
nor by charity, hut by the simple means of social co-opera¬ 
tion. The timely fund is raised for our neighbours upon no 
principle of generosity or humanity, but by the mere fact 
of our taking steps to secure for ourselves the same benefit 
when wanted, In like inoniier ships are insured, os it is 
called, against the dangers of the sea; aud even limbs 
and lives against the casualties of a railway jouniey ; 
and the insurers exercise these kinds of benevolence as a 
business speculation, and usually find tliot their virtue, 
even in a pecuniary seiise, is its own reward. 

Such applications of the principle are not new in point 
of time, yet thejr are only slowly making their way among 
the people. Life insurance, in fact, has not yet come 
down to the poor; for to them it would bo too compli¬ 
cated an afiair, since the amassing of the premium even 
oil L.IOO (a magnificent sum to them) would require a 
separate aud distinct prudential process. The numerous 
other Stiheiues, however, at present in full operation, pro¬ 
portioned to the slenderness of their means, and adapted 
to the almost universal system of weekly wages, proclaim 
that the principle of co-operation is understood. Not to 
incntbu 'savings’ banks, which are on a diffisrent footing 
'—friendly societies, burial societies, cliibs for assistance 
in time of sickness, or Want of woric, benefit. companies 
of idi kinds, attest that the people are awake to the 
practicability of the groat of helping themselves by 

helping one another. Sphii^f these associations, how¬ 
ever, are insecure; Bonie^ Waste more in time than they 
pay in profit ; and niost of' thehh leaning upon the base 
public-house systeinjtnrn the vary prudenoe and foresight 

of tho poor into alUM of thrir vieiWV : . t . 

Benefit Building Soeietias ate dist^^^^ yn 

have named. Their ohjeet ia highly itajportant; their 
sphere enibvaccs almost^ all tdasii«» orfewty; i^ 
have taken so strong a hdhd'qpofi the h^ajjpiuponii'Of the 
people, that, rapid as thdhf tegteas ds, it.' 
say where it will stop. The fded, ne are tol4 hy. W W 
which may be considered at the grammar of the' Syitem, 

' * A tVeaUsB on Benefit BhoidilnK Sooletles, Sic ' ByAttbiir 
Seratghley, M.A. y.tirilraillHW. UKft '' 


was first dereloiied among the people of our own section 
of the island. 

'The first Building Society which can be traced was 
founded in 1015, under the auspices of liie Karl of Selkirk. 
It wal a village club at Kirkcudbright in Scotland. Other 
institutions of a similar kind wern afterwards [pre- 
vieutly] established in the same kingdom under the title 
of “ Menages,” and the system was soon adoptwl iu Eng¬ 
land by societies formed in the neighbourhood of Man- 
Chester and Liverpool, and other parts of the north. After' 
the year 1830 they increased so rapidly, that on the 14th 
oVuly IdUd a special act (6 and 7 William IV. cap. 32) 
was passed for their encouragement and protection, in the 
provisions of which were embodied certain clauses appli¬ 
cable to their conduct, which were included in the sta¬ 
tutes relating to friendly societies pass.ed in the reigtis 
of George III. and George IV. As a proof of their num¬ 
bers, it maybe stated that, U]) to the 31 st December 1U48, 
there hml been roistered in the United Kingdom up¬ 
wards of 2U00 societies, of which in England alone IGO 
were added during the pcost year—a similar increase 
having taken place in Scotland and Ireland. Of these 
Bocietiea there la evidence to show that from 800 to 000 
are yet in existence, the total income of which is calcu¬ 
lated at not less than L. 2,300,000 a year. In fact there 
are two or three of them whose annual iucomes are be¬ 
tween L. 50,000 aud L. 60,000 each.’ 

The theory on which a Building Society proceeds is 
very obvious—after it is pointed out. Say that A 
pays B L.20 a year for a house of the value of L.3()U. 
At the end of fifteen years A has laid out L.300, with a 
certain additional sum by way of compound interest, and 
he is no more the proprietor of his house than at first. 
Suppose, however, that B was willing to have sold A the 
house at first at L.300, aud to hare taken the price 
in annual instalments extending over fifteen years, a 
mortgage on the property meanwhile being his security. 
In this cose A pays L,20 yearly as a part of the 
price, and interest at (say) 4 per cent, on the sums re¬ 
maining unpaid, till the whole is cleare<i off. We here 
set aside the annual L.20 as being a price fur the bouse, 
and we then find that, at the end of the fifteen years, A 
has been his own tenant at a rent represented by the inte¬ 
rest on the sum unpaid, together with the value of the 
aggregate money laid out at compound interest. There¬ 
after he continues to be his own tenant at the amount of 
the interest on L.3U0, which of course is considerably 
less than L.20. lie is a gainer on the whole transaction, 
by the difference between the return for money laid out 
on house-property wliich is generally from G to 7 per cent., 
aud that for. money laid out at interest, which is seldom 
above 4, except in circumstances interring risk. 

To become proprietor of one’s own house, by paying 
annual iiistaliiients of the price, is obviously a convenience 
to many persons in limited circumstances. So is it likewise 
to have a house built fur them, that they may commence 
occupying it. Now it is of no consequence whether the 
house be provided by a proprietor or builder called B, or 
by a combination of many A’s, who, clubbing their various 
sums of L.20 yearly, cause a certain number of houses to 
be produced yearly, until all have been provided. It is 
on^ doing that by 8o:!ial means which is usually done by 
individual efforts. Hence arises the, Building Society. 
The economy of being ahouse-proprietor.is approximately 
like that of being the proprietor of one’s furniture. On , 
entering upon housekeeping, no prudent man, if he can 
possibly help it, thinks of hirhig furniture, well knowuig 
that the hire amounts veiy .toon to the whole value; and 
yet, says a writer in the: ‘ Building Societies’ Beterd,’ 

‘ how many thousands of persons there ara iii the laistico;- 
polis only who deeni it an unwise extravagance ; 

purchase their articles of household furnithre^ aiidCjteli: 
arc quite tentent to hire their houses l ^ What 
occupy hired houses or apartments th. depesii 
hiteafuriiiturein.l’. ' - 

A BUUdiUg Society U dsieritiod 
Und of^dint-teock compaUy, iH^ VpUkUte teemherspay 
a trifling suth qtetiddiMW, aoMk^ig;|& )|^ number of 
Idhdr luiares. it k usduly^^^ classes of 
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penons—those requiring lioasea, and baring that bbject m 
solely; and Aose vbo mei«ly wish to lend their q>are 
money to the coneetn, with the riew of its being ultiiuatcdy 
returned to thent> interest. The payments of the 




them to repay by equal monthly or weekly instalments, 
within a spedfied period, the principal of the sum ad- 
TOuced to Burohase their house, with whaterer interest 
may be dae%pon it, throughout the duration of the loam. 
The luvesteri, ae the other class are called, teoeire at the 
end of a given Humber of years a sum equivalent to the 
amount of their payments with compound interest^ aeju- 
mulatod upon them. The money thus accumulated is lent 
out to mtaabers desiring advances, and the interest rais^ 
making fresh capital, is employed in the same way, again 
and Oigain, so m to be oondantly reproductive. Most of 
thesa sMieties are terminable at the end of a fixed num¬ 
ber of years; but the general feeling among poisons ac¬ 
quainted •with the subject seems now to be, that this is an 
improper anangement. Various reasons are given for the 
opinioii, but' a single conclusive one is as good as a thou¬ 
sand. This is, that in such a society—sa^ one terminat¬ 
ing at the usual period either of ten and fourteen years— 
the opportunity tor investment soon ceases. At the be¬ 
ginning of /the tenu a man might be willing to engage to 
pay L.30 a year for fourteen years on_ a corresponding 
loan; but if only six years of the duration of the society 
wore unexpired before he joined it, he might find L..59, 
lUa a year highly inconvenient; and if only four years, 
L.85, Ids. Gd. a year quite out of the question. In the 
latter years of the society the business would be at a 
stand; or if any transactions were made at all, it would 
be with that wealthier class who are in little need of 
such resources. In the case of societies teruunatiug in 
ten years, the evil would of couitie be greater; and we 
need scarcely remark that a cessation of business is 
equivalent to a loss, the calculations being based upon 
the sup;>osition that all the monies received ii-om sub- 
scribei's luc continuously invested until the wiudiug-up 
of the concern. 

We shall not follow Mr Scratchley closely ill his sec¬ 
tion relating to ‘ societies on erroneous principles’—which 
unfortunately form a very groat pro{iortion of the 
existing societies. Several fmidreds, for instance, pro¬ 
ceed upon tho plan of L.120 shares, and 10s. monthly pay¬ 
ments, for 10 years. That is to say, an investor who pays 
ids. per month—L.6 h year, equal to L.60 for the whole 
term—-is entitled, at the end of the 10 years, to L.120. 
To realise this profit to the society, the borrower is re¬ 
quired to pay for his advance only 7 per cent.—being 
just about one-half of what would render'such a result 
}>otaiblt! Another numerous class of societies profess to 
return L.70 at the end of 10 years for L.30 contributed 
during that term in monthly payments of 5s.; and it 
professes to advance to its members at the outset the 
whole L.liO for the same rate of payment. In these 
societies, loans on such easy terms are of course in greater 
demUtd than can be inei, and in the event of competition 
occurring, they are put up to auction. In the most 
favomable case for the society, however, it is shown that 
there would be an annual deficiency of 10 per cent, rate 
of interest. Other prospectuses promise their investing 
members 20 per cent, interest for the use of tWr sub- 
scrintions- while borrowinir memhc.rB * will K(*ii.rcc1-v v n.f. 


subscriptions to accumnlate at compound interest till tho 
close of this society/Will receim about 25 per cent., an¬ 
nual interest for the same, &c; Jkc.; and from 80 to 100 
per cent, profit will be obtained by those members who 
putchniw property with the immey advanced to them by 
the society.’ One grand m^se of all this absuidity & 
the competition of new sohieiies; whose primary object is 
w their sttbseription 11(^8^ 

’*'■ Oetnieitiin'j.membemftlH'— 

anath.en,htt;»-(pK(aaaw~ititwStt ' ' 

ll? sedeties aVLiwi^ooi and Minebeder the 
were fixed at L.I50^ and the taontLlji' payments At 


2(te.; per share, and many terminated successfully; but 
their successors, itupoving upon their plan, ^educt one- 
half from the mbhtMiy payments, but only one-fifth from 
the amottut of the shares, and ati contrive, by some ex¬ 
traordinary hocus pocus, that the one class of its members 
shall receive what the other class deeS: not pay! 

A Permanent Society u thus (toscrihed by Mr Scratch- 
ley ‘ Tho investers pay a certain raouthly subscription 
during a ^td number of years, calculated as sufficient 
for,the realisation of their shares, at the end of which 
tinm the amount due is paid to them, and they secede 
from the association, os far as such shares are concerned.' 
The investors represent the proprietors of the society. 
New members can enter at any time, and commence 
their subscriptions without paying up any arrears or any 
increase on the original entrance fee, whereas in. termi¬ 
nating Bocietles, the fee on entering is increased without 
sufficient reason year by year, until, from being originally 
only 28. Cd., it is in some cases raised to L.6 per share. 
The duration of a membership is counted from the month 
of a member’s first entrance. This causes every mouth a 
fresh series of members to he added to the society, or new 
shares to he issued, so that, taking an example, if the 
term of membership were 10 years, or 120 months, and 
SO new shares on the average were taken up oveiy month, 
there would, at the end of the first 10 yeot^ be 6000 
shares subscribed, supposing always that if any were 
withdrawn, the average were yet kept up by an increase 
in the new-^niers. At the end of the first 120 months, 
or 10 years, 50 would he paid out; but as now members 
would come in, tho number of subscribers would be un- 
diminisked, and month by mouth afterwanls, as succes¬ 
sive periods of 120 months were completed, old mciuhei-s 
would go out, and new ones come in.’ 

In this society a member ceases to be an iiivester when 
he becomes a borrower, receiving whatever amount is due 
to him on his investing siiares, with interest up to the. 
time of borrowing. The loan, secured by mortgage on 
the property purchased, is for an optional fixed imniber 
of years, and is repaid, with interegt, by a corrcspoiulitig 
monthly subscription. The interest is greater than the 
rate promised to the investers, perhaps by 2 {mr cent., 
and the difference fomis a management and contingent 
fund to meet expenses and losses. With regard to the 
investers, instead of reducing their subscriptions to an 
amount consistent with the theoretical hopes of tho pro¬ 
jectors, they are kept sufficiently high to meet any pro¬ 
bable disappointment; .and the bonus system is adopted, 
or periodical division of profits, which has been found so 
successful by the life-assurauco sociotics. Investers de¬ 
siring at any time to withdraw, receive the amount they 
have actually paid, with compound iiktercst. 

‘As an example of the working of this society; — 
Suppose a member purchiises a house for 1^.300, which 
would return a mi retoal of L.30 per aunum’,* and he 
borrows that sum, for which his repayments during ten 
years, covering principal and interest, would amount, 
at per annum (by monthly instalments of L.3,1 Is. 8d.) 

to . - - - ^ - L.42 lA 0 

Multiplied by 18 yeaw, - - 10 

Making tbe total repaytnents, - L.427 10 0 

Deduct 10 years’ rent (^d or recclvcil'), 300 0 0 , 

Leaving the cost, as far ifiram building 
society is concerned, -, - L.127 10 0 

For which sum the member has thus secured to bis family 
a bouse free of rent for tho rismaindw of its lease. The 
above paample is for 10 ybaisj «'pirnty can, however, 
purchase a house by smaller anniiid ptqments, by taking 
tbe loan-'out for lil'or liyeartL^:';;'-■ ' ■ 

' Thus we see bMldlng setdiftieOr^imistraoted oni saffi aUd 
respectable principles, do not ^te us our boiuiei' oe jeAns 
altogether for nothing. W«w not puiObttie A bohse. 


v As we ora ntoaequathtod ndthawdlstrlatwlicro e honse.rcnt- 
ie#tu tMtouM be pur^stoiftoDlPRV we have, in'our own ideal 
;«ixsin]iie,.siv«a.a loss'tlatowlAl>«t*W.-or'-rMuIts,'.' The above'ease,. 
nmtoVer,:SeiVMe%asUy WiffitofiiaetHUs.thefhe«ry.—JBn. ' ' 
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' AeflUitintaDce with the coltute of the pin#-apple, and 
forcing in general, Hia etntos Of native botanji’were 
not, however, entirely laid aside t and when the labanrs 
of the day were uver, he enjoyed many a pleasant snm- 
ni«r evening's ranble over miles of niuir and leather, 
which formerly were part of Windikhr Forest. 

Afl^ living ia several other situations nearer Lon¬ 
don, he left England about the end of the year 1$24; 
and retracing his steps northwards, in the spring of 
1625, lie obtained a sitnation in the garden of TuUiallan» 
near Kincardine. Here he had the advantage of an 
excellent eircUlatibg library, including such important 
works as me' ‘ Encyclopmdia Britannica,’&c.; and he 
made coQsiderahle advances in the study of natural his¬ 
tory, more particularly botany, whidi was always his 
favourite subject. He commenced the study of coneho- 
Inpy, but chiefly occupied himself with botany, and 
now began a thorougii examination of our native Flora. 
For this purpose lie made a trip to Edinburgh, to pur¬ 
chase books on the subject, amongVhich was Smith’s 
‘ Flop* Britannicie.’ This work being in Latin, he de¬ 
voted the long winter evenings to the acquisition of 
that language, and was able to take the field, with 
Smith as a useful pocket companion, by tlie time the 
first prinitose of spring appeared. He likewise acquired 
enough of French to enable him to understand ‘ Lie Bon 
Jardinicr.’ 

After a short sojourn in the Royal Botanic Garden of 
Edinburgh, he returned to reside with hts mother at St 
Ninian’s, and entered the employment of Messrs Drum¬ 
mond and SonSi Stirling, wliere lie enjoyed the advan¬ 
tages the lectures delivered in the Stirling School 
of Arts, and Other local means of intellectual improve¬ 
ment Vfhile here, he made several excursions to 
tbe Highland districts with the view of extending his 
knowledge of our alpine Flora. In one season he visited 
various parts of the higher districts of rertlishire, 
Forfarshire, &c. i and during the next aacended Ben 
Lawers—returning by Killin, Lochearnhead, Ben Ledi, 
and Caileiider. He was freqaently to be seen with his 
VHscuIum on his shoulder, or his geological hammer 
and bag by his side, wandering among the Campsic hills 
and thefkihils. 

Peter finally iettled in 1838 in the employment of 
Robert Louis, Esq. of .West Plean. .Ever since, he has 
been ardently engaged in his favourite studies daring 
the leisure liours which his employment afilirds, Tlie 
kindness of his employer places a day or two of holiday 
now and tiien at liis dispos.-tl; and situated in a local 
position of the roost favourable kind {at tlie naturalist, 
and in the vicinage of some of tlie noblest of nature's 
scenes, be has eagerly embraced tliese opportunities of 
exploring tiie fields and mountains of his native land 
— at one time gathering the lowly flowers of Ben 
Lomond, and at another making his bed among tlie 
Imrebells on the mossy banks of Loch Katrine. HU 
ob^rvations in natural history lie lias from time to 
time been in the habit of oominunicating to the various 
journals and magazines of gardening, and has by this 
means been frequently brought into correspondence and 
persunal contact witli dutinguisbed followers of science. 
He used to write fur the ‘ Gardeners’ Magazinei’ when 
undm' tlie superintendence of Mr London; and one 
morning; he received from the hand of a s^’Cial mes¬ 
senger a note of invitation to breakfast with that cele¬ 
brated uattmfiist in the Royal Hotd, Stirling, Mr Lou- 
don^ibeing then on a hortionlttiral tour in- Scotland. 
Peter justiy considered this an hoiipur of no mean kind. 
What passed that the subject of a 

lending article In til# ‘ Gardeners' Magmsine,' dated from 
Stirling, in which Mr LOudon~-iVithout venturi to 
, i^effend tlie re tir ing modesty Of Peter by meiitioiting Ms 
nama---refa||to the cimumifiianoe tliat he had been in 
I conversaty^Ritth one oif the most intelligent gardeners 

I hediad mTt with in ScotUnd. ^ " 

ive briefly sketehed the peaceful patK ' 
through life, go far as it has ^cme, of o cCmmon WbrS- 
iiig-man, but one who has sought out fdk him^enjoy- 


ments of a mqm lofty (fliaritoter. than are usually aim 
at in Ilia huluble sphete. .He enjoys a degree of do¬ 
mestic bapiflneMand contentmentrarely to bo met witli 
in such an bpiniilfle home, and adth such a scanty in¬ 
come as has alwan been his lot. With a loving wife, 
and a rising famny around him, ho seeks his evening 
enjoyments at his own fireside, qiitcfiy pursuing his 
favourite studies of natural history, and now and tlten 
communicating the resifite of. his observations and in¬ 
vestigations to the world. In perusing the productions 
of Peter Mackenzie in the horticultural magazines, few 
may have oonjcctured that they were penned in so 
humble a home, and by one so uiiambituius of fame; 
or that the love of nature they exhibit is so genuine 
a transcript of the mind of bbe Writer.’'^ 


THE CHATELAINE OF TO-DAY AND OF OTIfER 
TIMES. . 

Wb presume that most'of our ;readeT8 know the meaning 
of the \rotd ch&telaine in our modern English vocalmlary. 
They have doubtless seen depending from the waists of 
our fashionable ladies a huge buiiw of steel or gulden 
chains, which gently nisUe with every nioTement of the 
wearer, and from each of which is suspended some article 
of household use—a key, a pincushion, a thiinble-c.asc, a 
penknife, a corkscrew, &o. &c. We mi^it imagine tliis to 
be a syuiytom of revived notability among the higher 
classes of our countrywomeii, did not the Liliputiiin size 
of these various articles forbid the supposition. No: it 
Is but the whim of fashion, and a very hnnulcss one too. 
To talk of the uselossness of these trinkets would be but 
an idle cavil; for who ever supposes that the fuiry-wand of 
fashion is to bo stretched out under the guidance of utility 
or common sense ! We only allude to thi-s novelty hero 
by way of contrasting the ancient and modern meauiTig of 
the word, and to show how insensibly it has cliangud its 
signification. This we can best do by presenting our 
readers with pictures of some ladies who, at diirurcnt 
epochs of modem civilisation, have illustrated the cha¬ 
racter of chatelaine in France, from whose language, wc 
need scarcely say, this word is taken. It is not necessary 
for this purpose to go back to the early ages of Chivalry, 
when each manorial house was a castle, and its mistress, 
in the fullest sense of the word, a chfitelainc, or castle- 
keeper. Ijct us, only for a moment, transport ourselves 
to the ancient manor of La Loiiverie, which still stands 
in tolerable preservation near the foot of the 'Vosges, and 
which oflers a very fair specimen of the French chateaux 
of former days. 

The edifice forms a long parallelogram, fianked with 
four small round towers, and stands on an elevated spot 
above the neighbouring village, which seems as if it 
rested peacefully beneath its protection. Its parapets, 
drawbridges, and posterns, have nearly disappcai'cd: upon 
its walls there is neither escutcheon nor device; but above 
the principal gate there BtUl appears a wolf salient on a 
field of gules, with the motto, ‘ Lupa ridet.’ These arc 
the spewing arms of the Seigneurs de la Louverie, at 
whose dwelUng we are about to glance. The grCund-fioor, 
wiiiidi is chiefly occupied by the present proprietor and 
his family, is sihiply furnished, and oifers nothing re¬ 
markable in its aspect; but the ancient adornments of 
the first-floor hare been so religiously preserved, that, on 
ascending the hiuidsome black marble staircase, and wan¬ 
dering through the apartn;ents, one is transported in 
ihou^t to hy^one periods of caetlc-life in Prance. At 
first the low cewng, with its ponderous uhcoyer^l beams; 
thefieep'Set ogive windowstthe leather hangings stamped 
with gold; the undalwooclpHe-dtsM; tha state hed, with 
its twisted piltani, its plume of faatMrs, its damask cur¬ 
tains eihhrbidered with the family qoat-of-arms—ail 
hrihg ihe sixteenth century, clearly your eyes, with 
Urrich itod stately qeriliineis. iTO;ifybu penetrate into 
the right wing of the building, you fisel yourself almost 
ill presence of the grand rp», whoie teyourite ebony 
presses, luxurious /nuteuib, and mythohi^cid timepieces, 
Stiii beaf the name of Louis Qimtorze. And again, if we 
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look int(a the opposite wing, the eighteenth century is re¬ 
presented in all the coquettish elegance of its Fompadour 
pier-glasses, its Chinese figures, its Japanese roses. Us 
painted hangings; nor must we forget to notice a berfferie 
of Watteau’s, aud two beautiful yraste/s pf Latour’s, re¬ 
presenting Louis XV. and the dauphin—pastels whose 
colours hare in a most remarkable uianiier preserved all 
their original freshness. In this latter apartment are to 
be found the portraits of some of the ipost distinguished 
chatelaines of La tiouvcrie; and in accordance with our 
proposed plan, wo go on to give a sketch of three of those 
who, at different epochs, have the most fully embodied 
the spirit of their times. First, let us pause before the 
antique fiame in which iS enchased the portrait of 

IOl,\NnE u’ASTUBL, FI«.SX COUNIBSS DE LA LOUVKRIE. 

Married at sixteen to a man every way worthy of her, 
lolande’s tastes roiuaincd pure and simple as_ in the days 
of her childhood. She quitted he* mountains but once 
to be presented at court: it was in the reign of Henry II, 
lulande’s noble and independent spirit but little 
sympathy with the corruption and the intrigues of Ca¬ 
tharine de Medici’s Italian court. She hastened bock 
as soon as possible to her beloved castle, where she spent 
the reiiiamder of her days. It is there that we will con¬ 
template her In the usual course of her domestic life. 

The tiisk ani/ilw> has sounded; it is scarcely daylight, 
and yet lolandc is dressed. She comes with the little 
Hcrtlia and Dame Uegina, the intendante, to attend 
fiimily worship. Masters and servants meet together on 
their knees, to ask the blessing of Ood upon their daily 
labours. Immediately afterwards each one receives his 
appointed task—labourers and farmers, knitters and spin¬ 
ners, messengers of town and country, all arc sent on 
their mission of healthful toil. Nor are the heads of the 
linusehold idle. The count goes to preside at the court 
of the bailiwick ; while lolande, surrounded by her 
women, sits in a large apartment, where she diligently 
embroiders in silver a vest for her lord and master. Her 
work is only iiitcrruptod by the caresses of Bertha, or by 
a visit of helpful cnarity to the poorer vassals of the 
domain, in which she is aceompanied by her youthful 
daughter; and rarely docs a day pass without Bertha 
receiving from her mother this practical lesson of benevo 7 
Icnee. But while we arc depicting the life and character 
of our chdtclaine, let us not forget to give some Idea of 
her person, lolaiidc’s figure is tall and dignified; her 
close-fitting hahit, of a feuitle-mmtc colour, reminds one 
of the huntress Diana; her head-dress, a toque a la Jeanne 
ami her aumo/iicre always at her side: such is her usual 
costume. 

The castle has, however, its festal as well as its work¬ 
ing days; and it is at such times that the courtly farthin¬ 
gale, the costly pcarl-uecklaee, and ruby bracelets, shine 
i'orth in all their splendour. This very moniing lolondo 
is .adorned with them in honour of Bnguerrand d’Argy, 
who, after attending her lord for four years upon the 
battle-field its his squire, is about to receive the reward of 
his faithful services. Already is the procossionFadvancing 
towards the chapel, which, by the care of Don Aiiselni, 
the almoner, bus been decorated with Flanders tapestry 
and a girdle of white damask embroidered with the family 
arms. I’laccd between his brother-at-arms and his god¬ 
father, Kiiguerrand advances and kneels before tbc count, 
who, after the usual oath, invests him with the coat-of- 
mail, the sword, and the spurs, saying to him at the cou- 
clusioii, ‘ In the name of Ood, of St, Michael, and St 
Oeorge, 1 make thee a knight: be courteous and loyal.’ 
Tlicn lolandc bestows on him a gold-fringed scarf,, and 
the sound of trumpets announces that the ceremony is 
over. 

This martial service is followed by the sport of hawk¬ 
ing. Mounted on their finest chargers, the neighboating 
barons and gentlemen press aronud the ^untess, Who, 
with falcon on wrist, ambles along across the w^d "uncul¬ 
tivated bciith. Row eagerly does her glance follow the un- 
hooded bird as it soars proudly upwards, sometimes seiz¬ 
ing the initoceut dove^ lometiraes strugglmg bravely with 
the kite or the sparrow-hawk! After a few heurs: spent 


in thiS; o£citing chase, the whole par^ return to the castle. 
On alighting frmn horseback, lolande leanis, that a. ser¬ 
vant of the count has been thrown from, his librse,. and 
severed hart. She hastens to Ids succt^r—for la ihoee 
days t|;e art of surgery is a feminine accomplishment, 
and not only do ladies use the lancet, and dress a woupd, 
but also cun they compose the celebrated lierb-plastbr bf 
The fair lolande is followed by her m.aldens, 
bearing medicines and bandagos, and through her good 
core the wounded man soon recovers. 1 

• But here comes the squire, with Ids armorial escutchcoh 
blazoned diagonally on his breast; be o])ens the foldihg- 
doots of the grand saloon, luid bows twice to the countess, 
by way of announcing to her that tho banquet is served. 
Nothing is found wanting; neither the wild boar’s head 
stuffed with pistachios, nor the eel au,v andwoe, nor the 
golden pheasant; and there are also the preserved quinces 
and pomegranates, recently imported from Italy by Ca¬ 
tharine of Medicis; and the delicious wines of Rivcsaltes 
and of Jurancon, which finw freely in liunour of the 
newly-created knight: for whose pleasure also Beranger 
de Sirvat has been invited to the least. This celebrated 
man, the last of the trciuvires, sings his favourite ballads, 
some of which are accompanied by lolande on her sweet- 
stringed instrument, the thcorba. Midnight sounds from 
the belfry,and the feast is over; nor are tuo guests unwil¬ 
ling to repose themselves after the fatigues and pleasures 
of the day. 

DUKA n’otBREUSE, 

But here comes the beautiful Diana d’Olbreusc, for 
she, too, has. been the Chatclamc of La Louverie. Her 
portrait, so full of great airs, and done by Mignard, might 
tell us the epoch at which she lived, if this fantange of 
rich crimson velvet, these engayemites of Artois ^mp, 
this head-dress d la Ninon, did not announce to us still 
more clearly a contemporan' of Louis XIV. Neverthe¬ 
less the attire of Diana and of her grandmother lolande 
differ even less than their lives. For Diana there is no 
more chose with the falcon, no more knights to honour, 
no more bards to receive: if she passes a few months at 
the Chateau de la Louverie in a sort of rustic exile, her 
heart and her thoughts are net the less devotal to Ver¬ 
sailles, for in that brilliant court alone are centered all 
her wishes. Bhe, like her cousin Madame de Bevignd, has 
danced with the great monarch, who has done hoiiiagc to 
her fine eyes and to her sparkling wit, and from that 
moment admirers and slaves have Crowded aroiind her. 
But if we would understand her position, let us just fol¬ 
low her in the employment of a single day. Left a widow 
at the age of eight-and-twenty, she is tho absolute mis¬ 
tress of her time luid fortune. She is not averse to ease 
and pleasure: wherefore, then, is she abroad at an hour 
when most of the courtly domes arc still slumbering on 
their conches i She has risen with the early dawn, and 
at six o’clock her coach stands waiting belbre her hotel. 
Has she not promised to call on M. Lourois, the earliest 
of ministers 1 She has a favour to ask of him for a yqjjng 
relation, the Baron d’Arzac, who is vegetating in the^o- 
vinces in some obscure regiment. lie is dying Of ennui, 
She wishes to obtain for him the rank , of stan&d-bOarer 
in the Gendarme-Dauphin. Many nobles of distinction 
are seeking for the pOst, but our Armida pleivds so elo¬ 
quently, so gracefully, that the hardhearted minister at 
length yields to her intreaties. D’Arzac is nam^ in the 
Oendarme-Dauphin, which, by a lucky ckance, is statioued 
at KaiubouiUet--«o great distance from Versailles. 

‘ Good deeds brine good-luck:’ so says the proT(Mi|^ 
and so perhaps thou^t the countess, when, on her retuiii 
home, uie Ibnnd lun: friend LuUi, who came to. cfi&r. heie: 
a' box for Rie firet renres.entatiou of hie opera of' ' 

Bensorade and Cltauucm arrive 
to be of the party, They dine at vtw eoautesfei 
LulU’e bon-mots are Md gracetolt 

songs are charming; the iei^t ie so egreeal^ 
gueatsmight Iroger over it lenget,# Benseisida. had not 
preposed to hie to hostess to fi aiid Bstne to d very 
fashionable preaeliist! et the ofBt'Lieaiei ' * All the 

toeutt will be thertk^ utaasewerable: 
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nor do our friend* T^pret tlisir attendance, for the young 
ridehicr, in W* eeraon u^h ^ La Gr&ce,’ i» so simp^ 
eloquent, and yit lo polished and perevtasive, that he 
kindles the iauSsts and touohee the hearts of his audi- 
toiy. * Chaulieu,’said the cbunteM with deep dsnotbn, 
‘ this little abhfi will make a noise in the world; remem¬ 
ber my predictioa.* But howerer captivatine may be the 
orator, Madame do la I^nrerie and her mends v must 
make their retreat. It is now six o’clock by. Lulli’s 
watch, and In a few minutes his opera will begin. It ip 
his very best performance, he says, and a moat happy 
inspiration. ‘ Wo shall see,’replied Bensorade coldly. 

This is a golden evening for Diana, since, indepen¬ 
dently of her friendship for Lulli, she is to hear her two 
favourite singers, Rochois and fiautnaviel. Placed in a 
front seat of the box, she does not lose a note of this 
music. Baumaviel excels himself in the part of Aij/t, 
which he performs with so much tateiit, and such deep 
tenderness, that the passionate emotion he evinces passes 
into the hearts of his listeners; and on the name of the 
composer being announced, the whole audience rise up, 
and after a prolonged burst of ‘ bravos 1 ’ turn towards 
the countess, and cry out—* Embrace him, modame, for 
us all*—ia request with which she joyously acquiesces. 
As for liulli, he is moved even to tern's. This is the most 
triumphant evening of his life. 

As every fashionable evening at Versailles is concluded 
with play, Diana goes to shew hersrif at the pharcuni of 
Madame de Nouilles. Fortune still seems favourable to 
her, and in the course of a. few minutes she wins a cou- 
siderablc sum. Perhaps she might be tempted to linger 
there much , longer, but that she is to be, early the next 
morning, of a party to Marty—», favour so inestimable, as 
to be tbe object of desire and envy to all the courtiers. 
She vanishes, therefore, with regret; for it is midnight, 
and the court sets out precisely at seven o’clock. This is 
the official hour named by Louis XIV. himself; and who 
will presume to keep the great monarch waiting even a 
moment 1 

ATHltNA'iS nVt THEllMES. 

Repose in peace, lolande, and you, noble Diana! She 
who inherits your name in the reign of Louis XV. up¬ 
holds its splendour, and the Countess Athdna'is is one of 
the most attractive women of the pleasure-loviijg period 
in which she lives. - You both did the honours of your 
aaloht most admirably: but she is more winning, more 
captivating in Society. You were beautiful: Athenais is 
pretty. The crepd-Pompadour, the mouche-asHOisine, the 
Jet necklace, set off the brilliancy of ber complexion; and 
if she puts on rouge, it is only in compliance with the 
ceprice of fashion; for her mirror, as well as her camMste 
Florine, assures her she has no need of it. But if we wish 
to know her better, let us do as we did with the 
laines of former ages, and take a glance at her domestic 
life. 

With very little taste for rural pleasures, she reluct¬ 
antly visits her old castle of the Vosges. To entertain 
country gehtlemen—to distribute pain b£mt, as lady of 
the manor—to crown with roses pretty but low-bom 
maidens—this is all very dull work for a woman if rank 
and fashion: at least so thotlght the Countess Athlinau. 
Therefore, with the ffrst fallwg leaves,of autumn, she 
flies from La Louverie, leaving the count to wjiy alone 
the pleasures of the chase, and tbe ooenpations of plant¬ 
ing, giving leases, s^tliug accounts, &c. Our pretty 
countess, meanwhile, is enjoying other sort of pleasures 
in Paris,'where;'bn Monday evenings (being the aj^inted 
times of her reception), her door is thronged with equi- 
Piiges, with chairs, iireiY-smrants, couriers, Ac.; Outside, 
her hotel bears a bright 4sd Joyous aspect, Imt .us, out, 
of curiosity, look'wiiSin fpip' h iROinsnt,: 

_ The countess hAs a slight headache j^iis evaning^ which 
impMts to her features a certditi degree of languor, which 
',|wds to their betmty. Like a . wommt of true taste, she 
I ftny display of toilette at her own house : her 

mmi^dress, without ornaments; her robe, a 

kUoHne, without flounces; such is her attire. Scaroel 
has she entered her saloon, when M. do Letoribre is an¬ 


nounced, He is the most fascinating* man at court, and 
his line form and countenance are set off by his costume. 
What can be more perfect in imint of taste than these 
points of dead gold, this sWord-tie d la marfehale, or 
what more costly than this emcrald-greon coat of the 
richest Velvet, and these shoe-bueklea sparkling with 
jewels 1 Letorifcre mlvanoes courteously—‘In truth, 
fair lady, I am moat fortunate in seeing you this even¬ 
ing, for despite your headache, you- look divinely pretty 
(joliv d mirack).' 

This phrase is uttered with the graceful nonchalance 
so peculiar to himself. He then takes up the countess’ 
lapdog, teases it, fondles it. But other visitors are an- 
nouuced. The apartments are soon thronged. Coinpti- 
ments, witticisms, repartees, are heard on all sides, lint 
what attracts the company to this side of the saloon i A 
maeao has just been established ; a thousand louis arc on 
the table, which sufficiently explains the divers exelunia- 
tions which are heard, and the passion depicted on ninny 
faces, which had previously been clothed with smiles: the 
love of gold triumphs over all gentler feelings. In the 
adjoining boudoir, however, the socne is far diffiircnt: 
there the buzzing of a fly might be heard, so wrapt is the 
attention of those who are gathered round Kt l.amhurt 
as he recites the flrst canto of his poem, ‘ The Seasons.’ 
Uuffon, Diderot, Funteiiollo, La Ilarpc, are among his 
listeners, and they are not less captivated by the beauty 
of his voice and the jierfcction of his iiitonatioii ami his 
gesture, than by the merit of a work which was extremely 
popular in those days. No sooner is the reading emleil, 
than the warmest plaudits are heard on all sides; and 
then supper is aniiounceil. And who knows not what 
were the petits wupero of those days of goiirmandiie ami 
dissipation ? 

To-mori'ow, new pleasures, new fetes. Longehampsf 
has its spiritual concert : Athdnais must positively show 
herself there, although it can be but for a moment; for on 
this a'Muo uvoiiing a vei-y fashiuiiablc piece, ‘ Les Fausses 
Confldences,’ by Marivaux, is to be rehearsed at Madame 
de Popliniire’s, and the part of Araminlu has been as¬ 
signed to her. 

Such was the course of life pursued by the Chatelaine 
de la Louverie in the eighteenth century. Need we say 
that this title hod now lost all its significaney 1 Thu 
possessor of it no longer valued its privileges, nor attended 
to its duties ; she cared not to welcome the stranger 
within her baronial walls ; she gave no heed to the wants 
or the sorrows of her vassals ; so the hearts of those vas¬ 
sals were turned away from her, and that title which she 
had despised passed away into an empty muiie ; nor will 
it probably over be revived, save in the glittering bauble 
which has Teccntly been appeuded to the waists of our 
fashionable ladies. 

And so will it ever be! For w^hon once any great 
reality has been allowed to dwindle into an idle ‘ sham,’ 
then assuredly is it on the eve of fading altogether into 
ohlivion, or else of passing into a shadowy mockery of its 
former seli 


THE EXPECTED COMET, 

Fob SOmo time expectations have been entertained in tlio 
learned virorid respecting the ajipearance of a largo coiiict. 
Hiere has, however, been considerable diversity of opinion 
OS to the exact {>eriod when it would show itself In the 
heavens. The reason for this diversity is the difficulty of 
appreciating and colcnlating the retardations which comets 
Ba&V!r;.by .Iieing'drawn, as it were, out of their ordinary 
COQIW i’}' the larger planets. Matter attracts matter, and 
ponseqaently a comet in shooting past a planet is attracted 
srid retarded aoeording to the distance and resimctivo size 
^ the two bodies. That thca« should bo a power of ascer¬ 
taining and measuring these perturbating inflncnocs, gives 
one an impressive idea of mathematical science. A man 


♦ M. Wtorltre’s history Uglven In No, 22« of this Jounial, under 
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sits dovra to study, and with pen, paper, apd oompasses, 
calculates and tells you where a vajurant comet teas hun¬ 
dreds of years ago, and where it will again ^sent Itself 
hundreds of years henoe. Such Dieety, however, is re- 
rpiircd in these calculations, that it is not woudcrfol that 
errors should occur, and that the predictions on the sub¬ 
ject should slightly vary. 

The comet now in expectation is, that which appeared 
in 12(i4, and again in IS36. The length of tinie between 
these two periods maybe easily computed, but that would 
not tell us when w’ould be the next appearance; because 
the causes and degrOes of retardation are difi'eront in the 
two journeys through space. Astronomers all over Europe 
have Ijceu for some time busy in making researches in 
this interesting branch of inquiry; and it may l>e said to 
ho a matter of pride wliich country shall iuriiisii tlio most 
correct prediotion—in other words, which shall sliow itself 
most profoundly skilled in mathematics. England, Germany, 
tlie Netherlands, and Franco, arc arduously competing. 
As yet, none can say which is to gain the prize. Mean¬ 
while the London paiiers have l>eon giving accounts of 
what certain astronomers aro doing in tliis comotary 
struggle. OiK! of the most instructive parts of the dis- 


minish the ensuing period about 1797 days, whcupewe find 
tltc nexivtierilicUon passage will occur on August 22,1860. 

* Thns M. Bomme couoiudes, tlutt if the ttup elemonts of 
the orbit in 1356 wore within the limits assigned by Hai¬ 
ley's o^lcniation and my own, the comet will appear again 
between 1858 and 1860. The main cause of this unecr- 
tainfy is the difTerenoo between the two determinations of 
this position of the major axis, or line of‘'ipsides, in 1536. 
Halley flxes the perihelion in longitude 278° .50', while I 
plaoo it in longitude 274° 15', deviating 4° 85'. Having 
expended a good deal of time and trouble seme years ago 
on the oalcnlatious for my orbit, I believe I may safely 
sta^ tliat. tiio utmost allowance that can be made for 
error in the positiou'of the major axis docs not c.voccd 4“, 
so that it is probahlo the time fixed for the riitum of the 
comet by my elements (August 2, 1858) must he witldn 
two years of the truth, and tlicrofore wo liave but lltfte 
chance of seeing it within six years from this time. At 
anyrate, the supposed delay in its reappeanince is ftilly 
acoountod for through the zeal and industry of M. Demme, 
wliose calculations as regards extent and intricacy may 
vie with tliose of Olairault imd lloscnberger for IlallBy’s 
comet.’ 


THE BOUSE FI.Y. 


eiit-sion is a letter in the ‘ Times ’ from Mr J. It. Hind, 
describing the rcsiiits at which Boramoj a Netlieriand 
•■istronoincr, luis arrived; and this we abridge as follows, 
for the sake of extending a knowledge of the subject:— 

‘I have just,’says Mr Hind, ‘ received from M. Homme 
of ?.Ii(ldle1iurg a very eomploto memoir, whioli has been 
reeeiitly piihlishod by tlie Royal Institute of Sciences in 
tile Netherlands. It is the result of a long and laborions 
I series of c.'ileutatiuns, performed on the iftost approved 
I methods of modern mathematicians. 

‘ ill order to prijdict the time of reappearance of a comet 
inoviiig in an clli|>lie orbit, with allowance for the attrno- 
1 tions of the planets, it is necessary tliat we ahoutd know 
I tlie preeLse time of n'voliition corresponding to some past 
i epocli (as, for instance, the previous perihelion passage), or 
i the ]ieriod wliieh the comet would require to perform its 
eiroiiit round tlie sun, if nil planetary disturbanocs were to 
I erase from that moment. The comet in question was 
{ olisurved in 1261 and 1.5.56, and tho interval between the 
j pcrilielion passages in tliose years amounted to 106,567 
I days, or 2U1| years; but this tells as nothing with resptict 
i to till! length of period corresponding to the ellipse de- 
: seiilied at tlie inst.ant of perihelion either in 1264 and 

1.5.56, since it inclndes tho united effects of pianetary por- 
turliations lictwccn tliose years. 'Tlicrefore, before we can 
ascertain the epoeh of the next return, wc must ealoulato 
tlie amonnt of acceleration or retardation due to the dis- 
turiiannes between I2(i4 or 1.556, which being applied to the 
above period, gives us the exact time of rCTolutibu of the 
comet at the moment of perihelion passage in tho former 
year, and lionoe we asoertain tlie period in 15.56. Having 
found this, we can calculate liow much it would bo in¬ 
creased or diminished by planetary attraction np to tho 
pro.scnt time, snil time determine tlm date of the next 
arrival at poriiiclion. This is essentially the method 
adopted by M. Bomme, ivud lie has performed a great part 
of llic computations in duplicate—first, with the elements 
of Ilalley, in 15.56, found in all our catalogues of cometary 
ovhits, and, again, with my final elements, published in tho 
“ Astronomisolie Naclirichten ” of Professor Bbhamachcr; 
the “ Comptes Rendus ” of the French Inatitute, the “ No¬ 
tices ” of the Royal Astronomical Society, and clscwlicrc: 
tills last set only came to 51. Bomme’s knowledge when he 
liiid nearly completed tho lirst series of oaloUlations, hut, 
ns ho considered tlicm more exact, he wont tlirongh the 
greater part of the work again. With these elements, 
taking into acnount the attraction of Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune, between 1264 and the present time, 
and of Venus and the Earth in 1556, it is found that the 
Icngtli of the comet’s revolution at the tirae nf perihelion 
passage in 1264 was 110,644 days, or 3U2'922 years; and in , 

15.56, 112,561 days, or 808’169 years ; that the effects of 
perturbation will diminish this period 2166 days, and 
therefore tho present revolution Will ocoapy 110;39.i days, 
or 3021 years, so tliat the comet will return tmain to its 
perihelion on the 2d of Atigust 1858, and will Gken be 
inovingin an ellipse of 112,785 days’period. With Hah 
ley’s elements, tlm true time of tovolntion of the eomet in 
15.56 was 112,943 days, and the perturbatiohs should di¬ 


A fly on the wing is no less cnrievis an object than one 
on foot; yet when dowc trouble our heads about It, except 
as a thing wliich troubles ns ? Tlie most obvious wonder of 
its flight is its variety of direotion, moat nsuaily forwards, 
with its back like a bird; but on occasions back wards, with 
its back downwards, as when starting from tho window, and 
aligliting on tlie ceiling. M.nrvcllons velocity is another of 
its cliaraotcristics. By fair comparison of sizes, wliat is tho 
BWiftness of a race-horse clearing liis mile a minute to the 
speed of the fly cutting through her third of tho same dis¬ 
tance in the same time! And what the sxieed of our steam¬ 
ing giants, the grand puffers of tho age, compared with the 
swiftness of our tiny buzzers—of wlmm a mousior train, 
scenting tlieir game afar, may ever follow qiartridges and 
pheasants on the wings of ste.am in their last flight, as 
friendly offerings! But, tiowever, with tlioir game the flics 
themsolves would ho most in ‘keefiing ’ on the atmospheric 
lino—a xirincipal agent in their flight, us well as in that of 
other insects, being the air. 'I'his enters from the bn.iathT 
ing orgii.n8 of their bodies in tho nerves and muselcs of their 
wings, from wUicli arrangement tlmit velocity depends, not 
alone on muscoiar power, but also on the state of tho 
atraosxihero. How does the fly buzz ? is another question 
more easily asked than answered. ‘With its wings, to bo 
sure! ’ hastily reiilics one of our readers. * With Ifo Wings, 
as they vibrate upon the air,’ rcsxionds anothet, with a 
smile half of contempt half of Coinplacenoy at Ilia own 
more common nicasuromcnt of natural philosopliy. But 
how, then, let us ask, can the great dragon-fly, and other 
similar broad-pinioned, rapid-flying insects, cut tlirough 
tho jtir with silent swiftness, while others go on buzzing 
when not upon tlie wing at all ? Rennie, who has already 
put this [losing qnery, himself ascrilies the sound xkartially 
to air, but to air as it plays on the ‘ edges of their wings 
at their origin, as witii an iEolian harp string,’ or to tlio 
foiction of'some internal organ on tho root of the wings* 
nervures. Lastly, how does the fly feed,!'—the busy, curious 
fly, that ‘drinks with me,’ but docs not ‘drink as I;’ his 
solo instrument for eating or drinking being his trunk or 
■ suck, the narrow pixie by means of which, when let down 
ui>on bis dainties, he is enabled to inibibo as much as suits 
bis capacity. This trunk may seem an inttrument coiivc- 
qient enough wlien inserted into a saucer or sirup, or nxi- 
plied to the broken surface of an ovcr-riiie blackberry, but 
we often see our sipxmr of sweets quite as busy on a solid 
lump of sugar, which we shall find, on close insimction, ' 
growing ‘ email by degrees ’under his attack. How, .with¬ 
out grinders, does he aoconiplish the consumption of Such 
crystal condiment ? A magnifier will solve the difficulty,; : 
and show how tlio fiy dissolves his.roqh, UimDibhlfasIij<>|li; ^ 
by a diluent, a salivary fluid xiassing down tbrqi^ the 
same pix>e, which returns the sngor melted hatn 
Episodes <)f Insect L^e.' , 

A RIDB IN A KITBBICAKE TBSORaR TBB SBRAI^AKBg. 

As we taifidly traversed the thlolraBt part .of the forest, 
doubting, darklinih and dripidng front oimry ;p«^ with rain 
and pe^iration, tho hurricane oanmowilitsfl ite doyastat- 
tag froBay. svyeepmg with rarirtfessii^ tho forest, 






CHAMBEaS’S EDINBUBGH JOUENATi. 


and bendiaii; with tremondons furco the tops pf ^lie tallest 
and tonji^iiest trees almost to the earth out of ^lilch the; 
grew. TIte thnnderi which h) the meanwldle had been ap¬ 
proaching, now burst in astounding jieats direetl; over our 
heads, wriking iip all the eohOcs of the surroanding forest, 
scoring the terrified birds from their nests, irhmU with 
bewildered iU;ght flutteied gthwart the elasbtng branohes 
of tho trees{ whtlst the other wild inmates of the wilder¬ 
ness, startled from their lairs and hidingplaces, were hur¬ 
rying to and fro in terror and oonfosion. The profound 
obscurity that prevailed Was at intervals of two or threp 
minutes broken by the most vivid ilaslics of lightning, 
whioh illuminated, tbougli but for an almost inappreciable 
space of time, every glade and l)ole 9( the forest, rodder- 
ing distinctly visible by its livid and awful brilliancy the 
inmntest objects. The dire concord, or ratltpr discord, of 
sights and Sounds that took place on these rapidly-fleeting 
ooca.s!ons was of the most extraordinorr, npiMlling, yet 
ludicrous description. Tho instant the lightning flashed 
and exposed to View the numberless monkeys squatted 
npon the trees; the OWls, yampire-bats, and ether obscene 
birds of night, perched upon the branches; the viimrs 
twined round their. trunks, or creeping almut their roots; 
and the wild animals harrying to and fro on the ground; 
at tlmt instant a horrid assemblage of sounds, oomposed 
of the hideous gibberings and squeakings of the monkeys, 
necompanied by the most ludieroua grimaces and contor¬ 
tions, the bootings of the owls, tho shrieks of tho vampire- 
hats, tlio hissing of the serpents, and the cries and bowl¬ 
ings of the other wild animals, burst u^ion the startled 
car, and surpassed, iu the horror and ludeonsness of its 
6ns«mUe, all the discordancy and terror of sound imagined 
by i>oets of the most heated imagination in their descrip- 
tioiis of the monsters of this world or the demons of tlic 
other. This apuailing combination of sounds and sights 
thus momentaiily beard and seen by tho blue and lurid 
glare of tho lightning, and accompanied by the fierce 


which the mind might be supfKisod to feel if the awfni 
veil that hides the sliadowy terrors of tho other world had 
l)ocn drawn aside, and the approach to the eternal abodes 


of misery and ]>ain disclosed for an Instant to the horrified 
gaze of mortal vision.—Fraser'* Matjusme. 


A MARTYR’S VICTORY. 

BY TUB acv. JAMaS.011.B0nKB Lvoirs, I.L.D. 

i;Whcn Alario the Ooth was defeated at Pollentta And Verona 
(a.s. 403) by S|t1lchQ, the general of Ilonorlns, and so driven for a 
time from Italy, the Romans celebrated that event with great re- 
joleing and magnificence. A triumphal procession and a conflict 
of wild beasts at onoe dazzled and grattfiol the multitude. The 
show* of glodiatore were then for ever brought to an end by Tele- 
maohue, an Asiatic monk, whom the people stoned to death iu the 
amphitheatre for attempting to separate the combatants. Ilono- 
rtiM was thus reminded of his duty as a Christian emperor, and 
soon after put forth an edict forbidding oil such exhibitions for the 
future.] 

Tjik streets are thronged in mighty Rome, 

The gleaming ensigns spread. 

While warriors iiisrch in triumph homo. 

With firm and measured tread: 
for, ^wed at last, anfl forced to yield 
tin rough Pollontia's crimson field, 

Stern Alaric hiw fled, 

And loft his rothlo^ flothio powers 
All crushed beneath Verona's ton-era 

Those Who once quailed at that diro name 
May now deride their foe. 

And boost ns if (Ary shared the fame 
OfgloriousStlliobo— 

. Of him who felt no craven fears 
Rise at the flash of nortbera q»an, 

Anfl atfnok no feeUo blow, 

Rut matohod, wteli ti^hies gre^ stid higli, 

The monumwitsW gone by. 

But when tbC oUgir XtaUan san 
I'oiirs downllaiteontidoflio; ' 

The trumpet Mwakii fl^ inmos begun 
Whieii Idle (Wpwdsadm^i 
And soon, from harteil aud'glarnny caves 
Briyen hCWUng oiit by IrCeps of slaves, 

Ingrim and snUen ire, 

Ileasts, the wild breed of many a land, i 

Paoo with loud rage the lovel sand..: ■ 


Oiotnlia's lion, £i-eshly brought 
Protn scoreikod and dosert plains. 

And ravening tigers newly sought 
On Parthials waste domains; 

Bean from tho frozen Oder's mouth, 
jAnit panthers from the burning south, 

Bred In old Muhton fanes. 

Hake fhOio a stem and ghastly fray 
For tribes more savage far than they. 

But hark! the trumpet's wiunlng pcol 
is sounding as before. 

And bondsmen olear, with staff and steel, 
'Ihered arena’a-floor! 

The fainting hriites are swept away—. 

This savcil to bleed anotlicr doy. 

That weltering in its gore; 

And mm, of martial frame and roco. 

Take with slow step tho vacant place. 

Two, chosen from the warlike throng, 

Begin a deadly strife: 

One a gray swordsman, scarred and strong, 
Ono in tlie bloom of life; ■> 

Tills nursed where snows onllmmus siiiiic. 
That torn fCnm bills beside tho Rhino 
From viilldren, home, and wife; 

And high-born matrons hold their breatii, 

All bent to see the work of death. 

Their toil was flcroc, but short; and now. 
Flung bleeding in the dust. 

The Thracian waits, with pale cold brow. 

Hie last and mnrUl thrust; 

,>Vhen rushing forth, till then imseen, 

A swarthy pilgrim leaps between. 

Strong In u Christian's trust. 

And drenched with blood, yet undismaj-ed, 
fitays with fixed grasp the uplifted blade. 

A light amooth cross of cedar wooti 
The gentle stranger bore, 

Bong worn in holy soUtudo 
On Syria's palmy shore: 

* Romans,' ho said,' for Him wiiose birth 
Gave hopes divine of peace on eartli, 
llisc, and for overmoro, 

Servants of Clod in act and name, 

Cost off these works of wrong and sliamc.* 

Bo ceased; a scowl like noon's colipso 
Spreads fast from sent to seat, 

And fourscore thousand hostile Him 
Loud words of wrath repeat: 

They rave and roar, as groves of pine 
Waked on the Ijtruriau Apcnniiie 
When storms the tall crags bent, 

TUI, heaved and troubled furiously. 

Breaks iu one surge that living sea. 

The German leaves his task undmio, 

Tho Thracian creeps aside, 
dRie swordsmen flee lil.e herds that shun 
Vexed Arno’s foiiming tide; 

But, as a pharos meeta tlic shock 
Of waves on some iinslieltered ruck 
Where seas are deep and wide, 

Telemachus looked up and trod 
That post of danger true to (iud. 

And when the stony tempest hurst 
On his defenceless head. 

Me stood unshrinking ns at first, 

As free from doubt or dread: 

Witli aspect full of jieaee and love, 

As if be come from worlds above. 

And hands in prayer niitsprcad, 

He laid him down, nor breathed again, 
Whelmed by that host of vengeful men. 

Yet deem thou not the martyr died 
Warring forright in vain; 

Dm mai tht. prize/or which he riyhwl. 

And hU the cUmai gnin .- 
Fierce Aloric shall yet return. 

And Romo's lair dwellings blaze and burn. 
Filled with red heaps of slain ; 

But aeenes, where man must bleed foMUirth,, 
fiball blast no more the ransomed earth. 


Pnhifahed by W. A R. CBAMBgits, High Stroet, Bdiuborgh. Also 
SOU hy p; CaAiaggiis, SO ArgyJc Street, SiiSgow; W.*S. tina, 
' . Amen Corner, l^den; and Ji M'GoaSItAK. Sl. P’GHer Streot, 
pitbUn.>-I'rlBted:by yf. A R. :CiUatn«wSi B^oburgh. 
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SOeiAL LIFE IK FKANCB. j 

CIIA'KGK INMAirlia|t8-St8a il18UOtlRI>l.AT« HUSBAND—A CHATHAU 

—TltB C'HATBi<AltrB'B rBTH—THB COBB—WALKS AHO BIBBS. 

I RETDRNES ko Etiglamd in Koveoiber of'the tume year, 
in consequence of the Beflous indisposition of my mother, 
and did not rerisit France until some years alter, yrhen 
M. de Yorinfort, as sous-prefect of TonrloriUe, occupied 
a larger house, lived in a more expensive style, and saw 
more company. Louis was made lord of all the lower 
regions; and a black coOk,called Dubois, reigned in his 
stead in the kitchen, who, whdn sober, was certainly hot 
to be excelled in hii department: when he had exceeded, 
however, he cQiild and would do nothing, and then Louis 
very composedly put on bis wFite dress and nightcap, 
and uDostentationsly sent up the dinner—an example to 
piir Johns and Thomases at home. Even the stairs 
were now carpeted; GaroUne sat no more in her bed¬ 
room en deshabille, for every day was receiving-day; 
and, in short; I found a greater change in the habits 
of all than in so short a time I could have thought 
possible. Ladies and gentlemen bad separate bathing- 
places at Piedfort; there was a public promenade made 
at Tonrioville; two restaurateurs set up in competition, 
and served you with ice for nothing ; opposition baths 
contested for your custom, and you could. enjoy that 
luxury and clean linen besides for the small sum of 
7j;d. Ewers and basins had displaced the oream-jugs 
atid pie-dishes which Itad hitherto been thought suffi¬ 
cient for bedroom ablutions; small carpets in cold 
weather wewi'Creeping in gradually; a troKotr of as- 
phalte was formed in the Cour du Roi; the Shops were 
modernised; and 'tite streets, at least mmly of titem, 
better pave A They were still .ill-lighted, however; the 
drainage no better than formerly ;vand tlie contrast to 
England'great out, Noise Still prevailed 

everywh^s^i W clashed, idiairs 

soundedCn the aneytmanA noliiA Ilim 
clap of iho women l^in» t^ 'Uh^^ foantain 
was'ever Anid 4hok. nf'their coarse' 

voice A The wsali^^.of ■tii»:«it&ew«Js,;PBrrots, who, 
like .'tlielc. ■ one sitting 

inn oage,inh.thb'|'1&1^heciD|(.;.ef the- 
unwieldy carts,,ind the annecNAaty'^teatiens and 
execaERtioan of thglt dftve;;f, tte dfii. 

ThetlmelAntved on v« the month 

of June, when tiwr wtre {tteipfefhiK'ihe npesoirs to 
eelehl^te the FdtkllpliSA What reflned.toste did these 
poof iiWple dii^y in'the eee|tei end elliimi they formed, 
with fie%etei teld trhathvnt mitidei' of Tatite^egic Could 
heg or from tbe^ richer n^hboqrSI—effi the 

streeie tdtifeD,-|md'ettew«d,wRhlir^ 

.:..,«!nd hroom;'«R the .houses tnfog: 
he catpei (Ur IhfSte looped hp wtili'hwMfoet'.Rf lh>w«g*j 


everything or person was, as they expressed it, *pro- 
preti' for the occasion; and as the procession passed,the: 
priests chanting, and the cure blessing the kneeling 
crowd,* I had no inclination to deride what so many 
felt to be solemn. But the prettiest part of the display, i 
was the little children with wings, or lambs, and iinnO* 
cent faces personating angels and St Johns ; while the 
mothers ran alongside, weeping with delight to see their; 
darlings looking like what they supposed and hoped 
they would eventually be in a better world. Their elder 
brothers and sisters, who bad lately taken their first 
communion, walked in order—the latter in white, and 
Veiled, and looking as demure as the meek sisters who 
attended them. 

A littte later came the FUir of St Victor, and that 
was a sight to roe quite as pleasing in a different way: 
no quarrelling, no drunkenness or fighting was there. 
It was held partiy in a large apple orciuiTd, partly on a 
sloping grassy bank, dotted wi^ large traes and patches 
of brushwood, and commanding a view hs extensive as 
lovely. The peasantry, in their bright colours and 
picturesque costumes—the white tents—the bands of 
music—the clear ringing laugh of young girls and chil¬ 
dren as they danced on the green, dressing themselves 
fantastically up with aild flowers, or twinging qn the 
branches, all was like a page in an old poem. All the 
higher classes in the town and neighbourhood attended, 
and none', I am sure, saw anything iii the rustic mirth 
around that could disgust a heart not closed to na¬ 
tural feelings by vanity and false refinement. Grand¬ 
fathers and grandmothers, fothersand mothers, children 
and grandchildren, were all there (agedter —happy in the 
happiness Of each other, and content with brown bread 
and water. 

The French are a light-hearted people, ever open to 
mirth, and ready to forgetthat sorrow which, when it first' 
falls on them, they seem totally unable to control, as the 
following little anecdote will show;—A cobbler, who 
called himself a shoemaker, tnid occanonully worked in 
the latter capadty, had a strikingly pretty wife: her 
lovely face, gentle voice, ahd perfoct; itoough Umall and 
delicate figure, attrimted my attention, aiid as they lived 
neatRSi#Ofteh , atop)[«d to^ i^ He, a short, 

* etW was .* VW At lUsn, remrkabtg so. Those who 
am od-lBsh&nieS enBujNi te^s4, or are old enough to Aave'timi, 

iypiae pert^i!als,'''ms7- 
toanqitdhV;'U|.'ens.FsC^ a fat..Sir who'was'^'; 

lethBi^oi''tltot!|rhRs.tsiUcihs,Wiil1cln8. •shaf, hoAeB^weeiMasI^; 

and oVerdraWD 'giith't'koaw YasifiiR,-'thS''«ird'';iiB'..8t: yietor^* 
St: TOiuterine, 'Fhiimi'T.'hava 'Smbi fallv. aStotprln' ihi'/gatidt. Bo 
was 'partloa)aityfkstomi«W';'a|^%iMRshm}ii|«h..'iilds^^^^ 
i»va»,.snF'4ayiiBtosWn|.'.-Ji|s.'^^^ sS»ilV:'wh«Bi' and. 

'iHMS'.'aKate.,.Mhite'1aA>ttihs,W y a phNiglR 'reftesh-'. 

Ba losksd 
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iflfbad, red-haired, o(»r*e man, waiivap^f(^il}|r vet^ 
fond of her, and fill'^6 world aUonred th«t me «itB 
Tirtooua, md chnple perfhetl^ happy -. her mother 
lived wiiih tl^ iM aerTiint, an ihdi >iu)fre- 

oneiit id liormand)^, and the th^ wme a unih^ family- 


died henud htr smband w^ amue that bed; ole was 
hopelew. Jffil oeipair, liheturd, waa frightfttl witiitd*; 
ad much ip, that wey had to watch leat he dho'dd der 
Mroy himeelf. I went to see him ehodt d iveelt tnr per- 
hapi teo dayi after her death. * 

r Mademoieelle Dora.’ cried he, iobbihg plhi^^y, 
' ‘ f du kne^r my wife—my little wife--rmy pretty ,W 
ipjr giintie, good, pretty Perette; hat you did not,; you 
. Pdold =;pot know how I loved her. I. loved her—ah — 
ad iniiich~-ah, oh, oh!--tliat—that I keep—ah, ah, 
iaghli—I keep iter mother itlU with me-r-ob!—and I 
will keen her for Perette’* dear aake till—ah 1 — till— 
oh I —tin—agh, ah, aghi—^tillr*/ another!' Six 

weeks after he did get another, i great, atput, bold- 
looking dame; ‘ who eonld dp her own work,’ he said, 
* and a (hr liner woma'n than popr Perette!’ I confess 
r hoard drith satisfaction' that shortly after she led him 
a sad life, and that her strength and aotlvity did not 
make amenda for her want of temper. 

Among the gayest iveople at Tourloville was Madame 
de Pauconnil^re, whose daughter, married to the Baron 
de Bois Pavort, usually spent fpiir dr five months at the 
Gh&teau de Bois Pavort; a seat situated six miles 
nearer , the i^a than Tpurldville, and althouglt in the 
Bctoat posaesaion <d the old General de Bois Pavort, so 
certitih to dwiceod to his nephew^ that toe latter Intd 
already laid nut a great deal Of money upon its im¬ 
provement. IJntU it wa* really bia, however, he would 
pot build,, hut wgf eonteinted with what remained of toe 
ancient ehdteau—an old, black, high tower—toe 
Pffloes, and a latoly-added long, low cottage, in.which 
were a good dining-room, and a drawing-rooni large 
enough to contain library, billiard-toble, musical in- 
straraents, and every piece of furniture conducive to 
comfort. Store-ropmt and gairets where the servants 
ilept were above ; the family occupying toe tower, 
where, half-hidden under ground, was the large, dark, 
curious dungCon-like kitchen. Madame de Bois Pavort 
was a most acconipUshed woman—played, Mng, drew 
like an artist-r-apoke Italiah, English, GeTmui, and a 
little Spanish—and was well read in her own country’s 
literature. Although eminently handsome, and univer¬ 
sally admired, she dways quitted Paris without regret 
—nay, rejoiced when too time came for going to ^is 
Pavort, where she could dress carelessly, and do as she 
pleased — walking, riding pn pony-back, visiting tlie 
cottages, feastoig on the nid-faahiooed dishes of her 
childhood—-such as Pots tirHs, PoU de Prud’homtKe, Ore- 
vette* d, la Norniandc; and all this till her husband, who 
annually paid a visit to his tooths near Hice, joined 
Imr kftor a apd toeh more ^remony was necto- 
sary. . ... ' 

I wish I had jmwei: to describg toe long and lovely 
drive by which X first approached thishototifnl place; 
the .slppes, toi^; with bfuahwood, and 

croumad wito high trees; tho green meadows; 
the Orchards; the apple - trees, , in . fhU blow, 

litongithe narrow lanes; toe (fid-fashioned Idack aiid 
whito l^^-houses. fomod of ^Ood and .clay, peeping 
out ihttiong the, fbuit-trees under Which toe' cows 
grmi^y pe litw gardens full of rosto, eapeciglly large 
cabbage sfdim reses,. to; Perfect tois ye», jihAt you 
had to inspect them . before you cotfifi convinoe 
younelf that toey vrereVtAtl, hot. arthblwi the pu- 
merous beehives; the ii|^ patohes of grtii and graitt 
(fur here ho. vlQeyardl'.ikpi)wfad-|he' View}—h> autoh 
—formed a Scene of pttix Sitid'ptmipeimaa^ 
which toe memory iQVea'to fionv On, while the distant 
sight of toe Seine here and toeip gave bib to amt 
A’wu which, otherwise without water, have haeb 

f k«w' old 8c<i^..:leidy'.^0idned'9.:>:idin^ 

w Emdend to he, to tetweif |pj»» 


wh| asked her if it was not a ‘sweet scene’—‘Oo ay, 
walry Sweets dead sweet!’ The voice of birds, how¬ 
ever, wal wahi^nfi Irere, as well ns in every other part 
of Pranoe l-have, resided in ; little tord-pies, ileli- 
dpus asl thohilit them, wouli^ I tltinfc, have ceased to 
gtotu^ tojf pshiie; had t knowh at toe time 1 was toasting 
that rtditoi, hullfii^l^ linnets, and aU the sweet wood- 
lm,d tribe 1 had loved,andlistoned to.fiom a,child were 
toere entombed. Ihe scenc^ hoa^efyw and 

when toe Waifit tower in the dis- 

tanee, hacked by the forest Of'Bois Pavxxt, it only added 
a kind of grandeur to whht heibre wsp perhaps too soft. 
Jt had been of oonsideraUe exte^ in former times, but 
at the present day, all that reihained toatotable was one 
tall tower^ and the farm-offlcei, which last had been 
fully kept up and added to, to fit them for too future 
huilding which is to restore Bois PaVort to its pristine 
splendour, and for Which all the family were then la 3 'ing 
by money. Pliis flue dd fortress.was .Situated in what 
Imd been a park, as one ;|>r : tw.o, gSguitjc trees and an 
old cedar, larger than tlia lai^t .at; POuntairis Abliey, 
attested. It was now, bpwevery laid out: hi a large 
garden —• kitchen and floWer . gaidsm ,united--- full of 
healthy young sliruhs, and fruit -trees, peas, beans, 
raspberrieii strawberries, gooseberries, to say nothing 
of cabbages and turnips. 

The garden at Bois pavort; contained a profusion 
of these common liigames, but they were almost Iddden 
from si^t by toe art wito which espaliers and tree- 
rOses were placed between toe beds where they grew 
and toe broad gravel-walks, that were, kept as neat as 
those of an Oxford college garden. Indeed flrom one 
point of view I used to fancy tlie old tower and offices, 
screened by toe dtie hrees, in ail toe luxuriance of the 
fresh June foliage, very like some peeps at Oxford 
—: a town 1 never visited without wishing myself a 
fellow. There was no want of bcantiful plants ami 
shrubs—^lilacs, laburouros, hawthorns, acacias; or of rare 
exotics or large orange-trees—oleonches, and myrtles 
in pots. Decayed leaves, withered branches, or weeds, 
were never seen; and every vegetable was removed be¬ 
fore ;it could possibly become pfiensive. A pretty but 
very tiny brook fed a fishpond or small lake, on which 
danced a gay little pinnace; and alleys of peach-trees led 
to a bowling-green, so well drained, and yet sd shaded, 
that it was never either burnt up or damp. Lime-tree-s, 
out so as to form an arcade, fenced it round, whilst be¬ 
hind them rose others which shut up as nature bade 
them, all alive with btos, wild and hived, and butterflies 
of "every hue. Every turn broaght you to something 
new—a strawberry bank, a fig-tree grove, a green ar¬ 
bour, or a Vine-trellis, loaded in its seMun with purjde 
grapes, toe largOst 1 ever saw out of a hothouse. 

At the fifcrtu-ofilcie .toere were the same neatness and 
order: everything to.reindr and in its place; and tlie 
pDult^ of all kinds, horses, cows, and uven pij^, looked 
as if they were washed with soap and wuter, twice a week 

at least so exquisitoly oleap were ^ud 

skins. Om^itonm's luta labotoen al| wbre whito ni#t- 
paps aod clean blue blourel; and toe tomale asBi^ 
high caps; and red short-watstod cotton gowns, tucked 
up to show the striped petticoat underneath. ifAirwere 
fa|^ rbsyiiand cheeitol iu .toeir appearance, respectfully 
familiar in their tnahners. They seemed resfiy to serve 
their msstersTrem love.. ■!;>?-■ 

Test thus unusud picture (d a TrenoH-chfittoU may be 
auppored toaw'n frem imsgination, 1 beg to assure the: 
' r^der .tost it Is ffiroumstuitiallytone; but Bbts j^uvott, 

, to¥{to^dl' toy'toq^riairee.i^^ otrteinly stands "aloa.«. 
:the fihit time I mw it fras at-A ewNuopotou* dinner. 
:':llighiiau>itong wore’the uarajtOi.#lf^tof.; jfitosts,’ various 
-and .wefi-cookod .t(HB xhtod;t'i.tototoa;'t:f''to!e rw^t being 

plaoea :dn..::the'to#o~'QuMAtoVto \'smito' 1 ^ 

A dito;andlto loltoi^hhneatoat a^time, or,as in larger 
iwitoed, the sidehotod,ikQm wbotom it is car¬ 

ried nntn^ whlto the tutde Itoelf u retoiM toto flowers, 
mtoan»ote,iiAd the deisact—«B was fto down at once. 
tdtoi4odA^tito*Ac(f 'Bt«oto aamsn l night 
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otherwiie liiive never met with. Happening to oh0(^ 
n c^tdetle with mushroom sauce, the MBTqois de tB 
Tarellerie, near whom the dish was placed, Aim emiUn| ; 
in a most gracefully-insinuating manner; td; intimate, 
how glwily he . obliged me; with W* imdly flilger and: 
thumb placed the nicest upon the plate vhicn 
by the servant. ‘ No one looked surprised. Np WOftdet 
the French of all dassee use napkins} for exceptihg the 
most refined, everybody fliijgem ia'nat 
footman with Us would ns^ his .fbrk td. !;,, ^a :enorn>ous 
quantity these good, peojfte ^yptiaedincredibte 
i^ies as welt as geiptieroen tastja of everything, idi the 
time looking so gi^kceful, dressed wiffi: such charming 
simplioityi and talking so—-fin short, ae Frenchwomen 
only can talk : a talk that is perfect as far as it goes, 
though it does hot go fiw'We confess. 

After dinner, tra agreed to retura to the gptrden, and 
come back late for our coffee. There we fouiid ail the 
workmen of the place ready to assist in the tarious 
kinds of amusement—^rowing, swinging, bowling, duck* 
imnting on the lake, cow^milking, and carp-feeding. 
One carp ate but of my fingers-^ personage known to 
have gone by the name of the Old Carp a hundred and 
nine years ago. ^ Not only did the peasants dance, but 
we danced with them, little man, Petit Andr£, a 
tailittur d’orirra, took leaps that would have won admi¬ 
ration from Yestris himself; and seeing the astonish¬ 
ment he excited, hC exerted himself so much, that we 
were apprehensive he would break a Mood-versel. IJis 
face was peculiarly plain; the way he grinned when he 
siiot up most, amusing; and when a very handsome 
young lady complimented him upon his agility, it 
seemed to me as if his India-rubber mouth, the ends of 
which retreated out of sight, must have met behind. 
This was conspicuously the case when the said damsel 
presented him with a flve-franO piece as a reward, she 
said, for being so cluirraingly ugly. After this &a/ ul 
fresco, a pretty little girl came forward to recite some 
Vouplets, composed by her father upon the oc<!asion of 
Madame de ISois Favort’s fete—that is, not the anni¬ 
versary of the day site was born, but that on which she 
WHS made a Christian, and named after one of the nu¬ 
merous saints in the calendar; for thaU saint’s day is 
tlie fete celebrated after the manner we keep our birth¬ 
days. Then the others came fenward without hesita¬ 
tion or sliiituefacedhess. Most of them made a speech 
in prose or verse, and all offered their bouquets with a 
grace our honest Englisli labourers could never attain. 
J.iistly, we the guests presented our bouquefe; as these 
little offerings are termed, which may be a bouquet or a 
brooch, a piece of music, a book, of what you please. One 
urchin presented a small sucking-pig, which caused great 
laughter, OS he Could; noit get it to remain silent daring 
his speech; and the more sly pinches he punished It 
with, the louder it squeaked. 'When it came tb ihe 
turn of the gentlemen to spewhify, I could; not help 
asking myself if an EnglithmtU coalit Over bring him¬ 
self to utter such fnlisofne flatu^:Without , blushibg,'or, 
indeed, if it could enter bis b^d to ftkmh such compli¬ 
ments as 1 then heard. ’ 1 think not; for plain-spoken 
John Bull, even upon the beCanim ho fe^ most and 
docs most, saye least. ■ 

Afterwards, .i. |)sased & fortnight: at Ifela Favork 'a 
happy, peacefui time, engtavigr'ibr ever aii a gr^h tpot 
ill memory’s wkide. Out vldes titrongb tijo forest u]^ 
forest ponies; aifo aaddlba thid; might haWs bm 
in the days Of thi^ hafoCaake'of my pUp-heHi^'ifofoe- 
phalus, Henri Quatre-^iijr V&ite to VtA fon* ebp^i 
aud their simptb itiiiabitaUte, wtu, tiU thims I 
hod only lived in tlie psgM Of mu«anoe-^Hsar 
under the fresh hbjdghai eUj^ifii^lt^ 


our striking Up Ut a# 

fire, and drawing blifoidvili dfosa to it fl 

Winter—oUr' }Mtl.ta''"to 

goings'.even i^th« 'Whote''l»" «tf ’ti|«iS«;; 

ever aaW:'befo>e or ld|bcU; tlmt'loamtiiM'''' 


mnat haVe dreamt it aU. When M. de Bohi FaVort 
C^Ved inid brought a friend Witl» Wm,d 
and dinners were mbre: rdcherchds, oUr Wi|ilM4|fo''9ted 
to less wild scenes, our rides performeil W, 

edneutlpi aiid refinement—all very pteasantj;; tot;W^t>; 
Ing the pastry of my happy, happy fortnligRt^v^ti 
AnienS^e de Bbis FaVort alone. Upon 8unda;^ '|ifol 
aainta’ daya wu,attended the littie old church, and thia 
was always a lovely summer scene. The situatimi WUa 

little elevated, and from it you could observe t1^ 
venerable old people and healthy young ones streaWiing 
thtopgh every wood, across every meadow, along every 
lane, to the house of God, to which they were suiUmoriM 
by the tinkle, tinkle, of its little bell. I'here was not 
much of the ' pomp and circumstance’ of architifor 
ture there, and the intevinr was as unpretending as- 
its gray, mbss-grown outside, although ornsmeiited. As 
well as the simple worshippers who attended eonld 
afford, by loads of flowers and many a quaint picture 
and misshapen saint; while the doll which represented: 
tlie Virgin Mary was attired in what foe worthy com- 
miros no doubt thought very fine, but which any where 
else would have been ludicrous. All was Tory olegb; 
very well ventilated, and had a fresh perfume from foe : 
flowers, which were everywhere in profusion, that was 
delightful; and the remembrance of which, with , the 
broken voice and benevolent face of its Aged pfoest, 
answered by the silver tones of the llttib choristers, 
often comes back to me, and inviudably brings halm and 
Christian thoughts and feelings. *^6 giant man’s ser¬ 
mons were suited to the understanilings of hit audience, 
but he WAS, I believe, a very learned man, and in hap-! 
pifo times might have been selected to fill a mote 
exAited position; but as it is, the church is kept down, 
and hes nothing to give, so he lived oti at Bois Favort 
coitfontedly from yimth to age, and in nbwiiiy regretted 
the state of life to which it bad pleased God to call him; 
on the Contrary, be expmssed hfmSelf grateful fur being 
placed where he had no temptation to prufe, that be¬ 
setting sin of all the human rac^. 1 took my own 
prayer-book, and regularty read my own prayers,; but 
attended with pleasure to the sermon, from which 1 
always derived instruction. After mass, Madame de 
Bois Favort invited the Abb4 de Belcostel to dibe with 
her, so he dirtied the whole of the yoiing ones to come 
to the chAtean,.and show foe Protestiiiit lady how well 
they knew their oatechismi There was one little fellow, 
of eight years old, with a face like a full moon, and a 
figure like a Bacchus on a barrel, bearing the very ap¬ 
propriate natne of Jean Beuae (or Base ftiissord, as I 
persisted in (udliog it^ who was pointeil out to me as 
the most iperfect iu his answers, so 1 cailed him, and 
found that as fat as words went, he could reply without 
heHtation, and so rapidly, that I could scarcely follow; 
him. ... 

‘ Bnt,mbh eher petit perroquet, do you undMitand 
all that you repeat so glibly ? ’ 

* No, madame; I don’t enter the undentanding-clais 
■ fol'.next year.'-■ 

The our6 solved fob proWem i ai toon, as all'foe werds 
were thoroughly Obmroitted to mem(^;;.ttiey ihen re- 
immmenoed bperattom, and had bv#y foliy 

explained to them; and deromeBenaei Who bad reached 
the matnto age of eleven* was forthwith commanded to 
exnlafd; wht^, according to Bonuui Catholic ideas, he 
did very: cl^ly, the first twelve pages. The little clssa 
thito iVaid e of the story of Joseph end hit 

breforen. And ;the, Mder ones the 5th Chapter rtf r fit. 
Matfoew’s ..gospel*^ after which tlie ourfi blea.ied 
Madame la Bteraqitt^ rewarded them with apples 
ralsinA,' tsit tlwiy departed Igughkim aiudfoto Ingd 
tiolhig. It was a mbtty sight; anff they 

bvldenGy looked ttpfto Monsteur fo, ;€otA^^^ great 
respect, tiwy were qnito os much at tlteir eM^ tdfo foe 
beneVolbbt ffid man to with e friend Jean 

Beuad adrved mbto, a* it fo cAllefo.Mm much 
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evidently agitating it twice its mijch M there 
oceuion for,, and stopping at lut a look of; i^uet^ 
ance. m..■' ' -itli [, 

We did Rot ^iilwayi walk iir ^de ii^ idoaCh tooiteta; 
we, iCdKitiraea made .ca&, .land '^rove dim. rAaaatiea ^ 
btiett'paiU^iyta'aevei^ '1 
can loaroely ^iU oMthaak:' appieiired 

to inh' comforileM .■ apd' 'Italf • fdrobihed,;, the ground* 
rOttfid the house la ; tad diidrder, thd aervant* half 
tauight, and the iijjhkUtwnta tkemselvea Wi^ a sort (f 
no^at-honie look about them that proved how inttch 
agath*t . the ^aiu in the counfay t» the 

French.' Iheir' cah ipehd' a day there with pleasure, 
and tidk aehtifimntality about woods end waters, fields 
Biid flowers ;,vbp^t' to: .liiake the country their dome, take, 
pleasure In country pursuits and surround themselves 
at thp 'Sa)ha'ifluye' with refined Cotnfl>rts and inteltectnai 
amuaements, ‘or. even with schools. Soup-kitchens, &c. 
for their pocar dependents, as msmy othwwise com- 
uionidaoe country ladies do with :tu, is^ so far as I 
know. Only understood in England, where home feelings 
and pursuits are cultivated by alii' I greatly enjoyed 
those driires^ thkiUgh this lovely country, and the sweet 
litfle pictures we often unexpectedly came upon. Here 
it was a rude image of the Virgin insoribeii, ‘Etoile 
du matin ptie* pour nous,’ placed in the hollow of an 
a^ oak, with peasants, laden with sticks from the 
forest,l^ieeling before it: there a Calvaire, and a mother 
tsachlDg her infant child its pray^s on the steps that 
led to it. Sometimes, peeing.thrOUgh the leaves, you 
descried a smidl gray chapel almiwt in ruins, tiling of 
daj^ gone by when piety was more common with those 
rich enpUgh to rear such edifices, lowly though they be, 
that it is ndw; and oftmi an image of St Hubert near a' 
' iparklitg spring-well, 'holding an inscription which in- 
. Vtted Metiileiiirs les Chasseurs (that ia, shooters of Wrens 
and robins, ’ as well as nobler, game) to quench their 
thirst with the Cool pute watUr, and thank that God 
who makes ‘rivers run in diy pls«ms.’ 

1 teally'found Ited^cmlt sometimes to believe I was 
living in the go<^K^d nineteenth century; but all 
poetry' disappeared when we came near a maiton tie 
oampoyne, the property of sonm M. Buy^ or Dubois, or 
roaidi£, who always added its name to Ids pwn, and 
very often, eupk. his O'^vn in that , of Ms 
were it even no larger tliaii a tabl«:16tii. One gentle* 
man, who had no land, ridicnled his neit^bour’s jpie- 
tension; aod wheu a retired tobaccmiist left a card for 
him as Montibur . Duval de jRoeher, because he had 
purchased a iicojjue perched upon a rock, returned Ms 
owiii j»rinted -'M. Satis de 4ldn« TVrre. Simplicity and 
poetry fled at ,,the sight of a paratonnerre, which, is al¬ 
ways attachdil‘’to a <mttntry*house; there thin^ were 
backward enough, it is. time, ‘ but not in an agreeable 
w^y, and a mmi^ iunpleasent revulsion of feeling always 
ensued when Ifsaw nne.^ k% 6m very good substantial 
house, the mbnsiemr ihowed us how mever b 
turning the (mimney-^abe of the diSHig-room into a 
■ meat-safe, whei«‘.:huhg^J .|v'tow :;it’\wiiM;: iheii»;.,oyes'’--a 
leg of mutton, two %^other 

.rema|ked::a]to^M)'.of. a ’.:teir:.'*toto.‘'.fiv..,';the%nfe.,apart• 
'lneat,'.''ho,W vltosmstit waS'to'heiii:«:t>^i‘'m;."evenvare8B 
a d'i^'''.to'toh-'■■me tinm-toat.:y%-wa^ed.''yont.room. 
Almoto:etorywhere, either :M,tto diuMg^parloW^^O 
ante'ilPetomyoo eawa/mroMe tot£ife-r4 Mtin ahdtow^ 
--in urato toat the gestlemen gueste might W8eh:their 
hands before diUner, if so dispotod. Ihete nerto seemto 
any one to talte care of our.horses or donkeys, or answer 
the auor,’ whir&-;Wto^una%. wlde epeni itiM 
pected that yott rWQifidfHto yua<*.<|Wfi way to djukittweft,, 
whi<m is always newedt, imtoake inqMrleias tpmar' 
dame's being yiidUe nr iito{ and 3 have reaUy seem thk' 
in houses where there' wa* no edtogee fiw such mtvelew i 
habits, and wtuge there'Wai "tieatness enough in the'" 
and shtobberies to toad yon, to lodt ihr difibtont 

^ geaad.obtoesM w« vkfitcdrWhen the famfiy.kn- 
iucUly wae absent V but wa Walked abdut tfie^owdt, 


Whhit wart tri^y magnificent. I-ong alleys of limee 
apd elmsi^recguig like rSys from a centre, closely 
CUpped half-way lip, and theireiit l^ tp nature, had a 
I very fine: efibet, and must have involved a great deal 
' of expenm; ibr emoothed, and the 

fiower-beos yell attended to; statues were there in pro¬ 
fusion, obeUsks, piecto of ma'de*watee:|ioek-wurk, &c.; 
apd the braAchM were as thick to n hedge, and as 
evenly cut, ,1 asked to toe the boutg, and it was a very 
fine one, cdntainitig cUripui dnd beautUhl thing!, ninny 
of wfaidi had been there for several centuries. The 
IdtMien was immense; there were three hundred copper 
saucepans and lids hanging up against the walls, all as 
bright as gold }: but the cheerful English fireplace, so 
brigbt'and^y, was Wanting: and in spite of the hand¬ 
some oarving, fine mirrors, and pieces of furnitare, and 
eyen one or twd good paintings, tlim^b was the want 
of ah air of homp odowrt, Vhich 3 hever discovered 
,pUr shovr-platos to hav^ till I compared’them witli this, 
and one or two other fine houses I have seen on tlie 
continent. I Was very sorry the De M—-s were ab¬ 
sent on a visit. HM they been at home, I situuld hare 
been able perhaps to. forihi.a more correct judgment. 
The stairs, halls, and coiridmy; were entirely withunt 
carpets or stoves; hut US it was summer, botli may 
have been only tepywrarily so,; and the enormous for¬ 
tune of the D. de M—''-- makes it probable that sm-h 
necessary eold-weather comforts would not be denied, 
even a Im campagne. 

The Chkteau de la Tarellerie was also a fine place, 
and bad fine capabilities; but there Was even there a 
want of order and comfort, and a make-shift appear¬ 
ance about many things, which I never observed at an 
English nobleman’s residence. We dined there twice; 
the dinner and style of reception were fanltless, and the 
house wto like a colony. ' The mother of tlic marqnis 
had her apartments, a married son his, an unmarried 
son his also; and all these lived constantly with the 
Tarelleries in Ptois as in the country; as did likewise 
an bid, deaf, cross aunt, Who had been a beauty, and 
had never married, her/aned (whom, however, slio 
had only once seen), bavihg been beheaded in the grand 
Ifevolution. A married daughter and her husband 
were on a visit, and Mademoiselle de la Tarellerie la 
jeune, to distinguish her firom her aunt, was to uccum- 
pany them in a journey to England, and upon licr re¬ 
turn, to become the wife of the Baron Palamede de Caux, 
without relinquilbing her home; as her present partion 
was a privilege to remain there with tier husband. 
Instead of maiden ladies living, as with us, in a small 
lodging iu a village, or young people taking up house 
for themselves, it is common in France for them ail to 
have apartments, in the chateau or hotel of tlie liead 
of the faihiiyri-un exMriuition. 0 f the immense size of 
the hdtels of PVtis, wnich are, in fact, neittier more nor 
less tlton femlly.Todging-hbutes. The amenity of tlie 
manners "Ubroiri renden kuch a ' pipn less dangerous 
to dointotto ^arevthto; it would prove with us, who 
have a greateribto Mr independence than Mr society. 


THE BEV. Wide BOWLES, 

About whose ntjiipp hto lPW MnAft with the 
pnhlife di^ bo the 7lh hli, at BrembUl, in tlie county 
of .M^ts, where wthtoi passed'^e lar^ part of his life. 
, .Hpmsriienorihere on apart 

M/fito'4imre whtoh.trtoMivto^^ as to 

jbrm a hay open M toto ^irebtion, a promontory called 
firean Direu |Uto into In an angle 

An abrupt 

bne and' upon its 

village 

:iMK|tot$ :®f<'’^ne side-,- upon 

With 

finp-toii^-^ Thn ojppome me bfthe same hill is hounded 
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by precipitous rocks «hich ezt^d to the itoit >Flto 
parsonage, deservedly admired, lira in the vidley, and to 
surrounded by a flourishing pIantotion| mnde by ^ 
Ilov. William Thomas Bowles, the fathef iof 
who was the rector of Uphill and Breiui :i|rh^.to,-.llfl6^ 
This {larsonage is said to have lieen t^.lw^pli^ of 
the poet who has just expired, ani 'y^lio» , *<^*di»g to 
report, had attained the patriarolial age bf eighty-nine. 

The church-may be further notic^d^ bedause R was a 
favourite spot with the poet, cboiRmn^g'B view of a 
very extensive eharacter; in fact a noble panoramic 
circuit, including a most interesting combination of land 
and ocean. It is small, and has a low tower, white¬ 
washed, in order to serve as a more conspicuous land¬ 
mark hr vessels. Them are some ancient tumuli near 
the churchyard, which must have added to'the associa¬ 
tions engendered in the mind of the young poet, locally 
attaciied to a spot of no common attraction'by the ties 
of early recollection. . 

Tlio family of William Lisle Bowles had been emi¬ 
nently clerical. Uis grandfather, Dr Bowles, was the 
vicar of Brackly, in Northamptonshire, and his fattier, 
as stated, had been rector of Uphill and Brean. The 
family was originally of Wiltshire stock, and is reported 
to be of ancient standing in that (mnnty. The mother 
of tlie poet w-is Bridget Grey, one of the three daughters 
of Dr (5rey, the author of ‘ Memoria Technira,’ a ‘ Sys¬ 
tem of Mnemonics,’ a ‘ System of Ecclesiastical Law,’ and 
several otiier works. Mrs Bowles presented her hus¬ 
band with seven children, of whom the subject of the 
present notice was the eldest. The name of Lisle was 
bestowed upon liim because it was borne by the old 
Everley family in Wiltshire, into which family Dr 
Bowles, the poet’s grandfather, had married—a family 
now, it is believed, extinct. 

The poet was placed at Winchester Bcliool in 1776. 
In 1780 lie was senior boy, a place he could not have 
attained without great diligence in study. He was 
afterwards entered at Trinity College, Oxford, where 
the brother of tlie master of Winchester School, Dr 
'I'homas Warton, happened to bo tutor and fellow. 
Here young Bowles wrote a Latin poem on the siege 
of Gibraltar, which obtained the cliancellor’s prize, and 
w'as publicly recited in the university. In 1793 be 
took his degree ns master of arts, but soon after 
quitted Oxford, in consequence of his father’s death, 
and taking orders, accepted a curacy in Wiltshire. 
Pive years afterwards, he married Miss Wake, daugh¬ 
ter of a prebendary of Westminster of that name, and 
was soon afterwards presented by Lord Somers with j 
the living of Dumbleton, in Gloucestershire, of the 
value of L.360. In 1803 he Was made a*prebendary of i 
Salisbury cathedral, and in 1805 was presented by 
Archbishop Moore with the living of Bremhili, near 
Chappenliam, in Wiltshire. Hero he resided until the 
time of his decease, performing the functions.of a parish 
priest, attentive to the duties of his station, aiid highly 
respected as a zealous minister, and a pleasing and 
accomplished writer. 

In the life of such an individual it is not possible that 
there should be any stirring incident to attract attention j 
and we have therefore .only to consider :.the biography 
of tlie writer in his works. 

Bowles did not make his appearance hsfare the pub¬ 
lic as a poet until three yed^ after Boiierf K'id pub* 
lished his first poems, and'dve years aftet sonnets of 
Charlotte Smith had attracted kO; much of the public 
attention; ndwty,to 1769. ;^etommend8tlonBwlflr^^^ 
his jF'ourteeit i^imefs received were well merited, Their 


anthbr Wfs twenty*eight years of age—in this respect 
reiemblihg Rogers, that the earlier pi^atoi|we of both 
were not the oiTspring of any remarkable prite^iW' but 
rather of the care and study bestowed on their labours 
by aCeoniplirited men of mature years. Tt is worthy of 
remark, top, that both poets arrived at a far adyanptd 
age, whitooi'l^^’^'^'^homaB Campbell, foj* cxatopleL-who 
astonished the . world by precocious writings, onarrivtog 
at the age at whidi Bowles and Rogers began to attracts, 
pnblie attention, seem to'have exhausted their power^ . 
and fallen into: premature bodily decay. Tlie sonneta of 
Bowles are perhaps, of all his works, the most poetical 
and pleasing. They had the merit Of commanding 
unqualified praise from the best judges of the day to : 
Which they appeared. Coleridge spoke highly of the 
exoellont dlspositioii of Bowles, who was his senior by 
nearly a dozen years. He was justly of opinion that no 
models of ancient times have the same vivid effect upon 
tlie mind as the works of coteniporary genius. Be made ' 
more than forty transcriptiona of the sonnets for others 
when he was only seventeen; and be ascribed hie deUr 
verance from destruction by his study of metop^sics to 
the efieot the sonnets of Bowles produced upon his mind 
—by ‘a style so manly, so natural, real, and yet so har¬ 
monious and dignified.’ It sounds strangely to us who 
survive, that a poet who expired only a week or two 
ago, should have been but a little later in date before 
the public than Cowper with his ‘ Task.’ Tliey were 
the only two poets who had as yet combined natural 
thoughts with natural diction among the writers of that 
Rroe, for the 'Pleasures of Memory’ appeared subse¬ 
quently. Bowles’ sonnets have the merit of greater 
nature, and loss of tho artificial mode or mannerism 
of the day in which they appeared, than those of 
Charlotte Smith, although the latter is greatly before 
all preceding writers in this, respect. It -ifas the mo¬ 
ment when the poetry of the century was shaking off 
the shackles im^sed by the. schools upon truth end 
nature. The four first sonnets are upon localities in ‘ 
the northern counties; the fifth,is ‘'To Evening’—a 
fair specimen of the manner and' jlieltog that pervade 
them all:— 

' Bventn;;! os slow thy placid shades descend, 

Veiliiig with gentleHt blo&b the landaospe stiUg 
The loneiy bsttlraient, and furthest hUl 
And wood—1 think of those that have no fH<md; 

Who now, |K.^rhaps by melancholy led 
From the broad blaze of day, where plcumre 
Ketirlng, wander 'mid -thy lonely hiuints 
UnsecDs and watch the tints that o'er thy bod 
Uang lovely, to their pensive fancy's eye 
Prcfieiiitln^ fairy valeH« where the tired mind 
Might beyond tbo ntnrmuni of mankind— 

Kor hear the lonely moans of misery! 

Ah, beauteous views! tliat hope's fair glean^s the while 
Shpuld smile like you, and perish as they sihile! * 

In the same year in which the sonnets were published, 
the ‘ Verses to Howard, on account ot his description 
of prisons,’ were published, inscribed to Dr Warton. 
These are harmonious and elegant; but there is too 
much of the iiersouification .of the virtues or qualities, 

* ghostly qiuet,’ ‘ full-furnished agODy.‘ * psto affection,’ 

‘ dark despondence,^ and * hohew-eyed dskpalr.’ There 
is also much alliteration, but the fedirig is good and 
amiabte. Another poetiesd effuslot* which followed this 
was entitled 'The Grave of Howard.’ It is marked by 
the mild; equable apirit to ito author, but wonts force 
and pathra.; The 'yenea on the Fhilauthropic Society’ 
ore aupraior to toose on 'Howard, but afford a similar 
pictore of a totofi wedded to. the charitable and endear-., 
lag virtuea rather than to the enthusiastic or energe^ 
There is none of the toverely-toithful portraiture to-: 
Crabbe in; the des^ptions of Bowles, .Bp to. moto 
inclined to aocommtoate. the. slmito to thtogie' tO'tte:: 
desires of the mind, than to content hitos^ p^tintaut- 
ing nature In the nakedness of sodel detotmt|grf Bte 
sounete went through fire editions to togh^yhscs^re- 
markatoe proto of their captivating effeekpotwi&s^d- 
tog. tiuR Cltorldto Smith’s totd t^qgh tour edi- 

< ft ’ ' 1- ' Sfl' i. j' ,',v. 
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itiflim iri two yean^ nMihe i« ■ itiaTlk^ diil^ni(8'1b|ii|freeii 
^e»e waters, lo i|a Hb ijioir/^ '1^4 '^vncllry^^ 

. that th{6 :aonDeta tif Bowles 4re moK iii:i»»i8oa with tite 
osnona of {MMtyy Miablishf4 yince t^ ' . 

* Hope,’ ah all^Hcal a iaaiwiA(r|K|^ 

|q imiutlpa of Collins i %dt itb;^ SMg Battio bf 
tlw NUe’, W«* o faUbtft aloiosb aq gWK* a* $pntha;f’l 
atl»ni]>t» at tM eolabralibn of pMiblk) trlant'ltbc Scenes 
of peace are best described by those sKho enjoy tbetn, 
and who have mingled jittle on the.iritfld's gteiri 


nor witoeased the din of arms and iibob of battleis, 
mind of Bowles was .imbued with the Md bf tra^vil; 

natuim^with riie peacefol, hind, an'd 'bebddcent- *' HU 

verse never abdrs high: its flight ia .even. He pleasSS, 
htit nowhere aatonitiies. Hence some of' bla shorter 
piecei best display bis meniel tendmicies, All was kind¬ 
ness'and philanthropy. The unfortunate girl, theill-tjsed 
chimney .sweeper, the gipsy, the unpitied mendicant, 
the unhappy of every age and of «dl time, seem to have 
had bis deepest sympathy, should such a writer, 

whOyvould rather have wept With those that wept, than 
reinked with the happiest—how snonld he sing becom- 
ingty of war and strife, of gory fluids, and the exhibi¬ 
tion of the passionS that make oeraOns of mankind ? 

Bowles seems to have had a great friendship ibr 
Rogers; and he, tix>, it would appeari is destined to sur- 
vive almoit all the sons of the niuses who for the last 
^three-fourths of a century have adorned his country. 
It he destined h> depart the last of his kind—uhintiw 
tuorum mon^lur} Bowles insciihed; to Rogers his 
’ Melodies of Remembranoe.’ How full of kindly feeling 
were Ills lines to thd memory of Byrou—how different 
Trom the rancour expressed by Southey when the great 
poet Vras beyond the region of earth, when there was 
lib fear of tile clay.c(ild hand liftibg the pen in reply! 
It js refres|^g to turn to the Ikes of Bowles, so irind, 
SOiChriatian'i^..'..-..-^’'..;.' 

* I will not ask sad Pity to deplore 
Ills wayward errorsi who thus early died; 

Btin tees Cfallde Harold, now thon art no more, 

Will tsoy aniKlf genius lulsspplted; > 

Of the past shStniVs of thy spleen or pride 1 
But 1 will bid the Arcadian Cyprus wave, 

And pluok (he laurel: from. Peneus'side, , 

And pray thy spirit may such quiet liava, 

That not one thought unkind be murmured o'er Uiy' grave 1' 

The * Villagers’ Verse Book’ consisted of a series of 
short poems, intended to be got byheart by poor chil¬ 
dren at BrerohilL The object was to describe in the 
smallest compass everything connected with the most 
obvious images in .bountry life, and 'to inculcate in 
simple language early feelings of humanity and piety. 
These pieces all bore simple and femiliar titles; and 
were not calcnlAfed to be learned as a task, so mnoh.as 
by the attraction iM; their easy, .mniple flow of language 
and familiar m.aiiner. .'" 

The ' Spirit of Dlsifeyery ^ pnbllshed' in 

1804, was the wlfli w^ich the'author seemed to 
have feken most pains."' It,wathearly recomposed bffer 
itwjw in the printer’s handi bp Hie return of the phiofe, 
and, as sometimes happens ititdrif attcfe rirhuhritances, 
the lines in many places wetb not improved, 'fiiere is 
something eljarp about the flrst; i^ort of fatenrion of 
the pen, which care wifl npt ipipjrdve.Sn insiilated 
passages, rithougli in the ag^edafe the labdnr ha;^^ 
stowed Is always eflbktve. ^ ^niU jpoem'w^ interest 
with the generality of reader*, eiperiatly wlHi those 
who are roused only by novelty. Mid etjinUlated to ad¬ 
miration only by extravagance of feni^.> .^^ subjeiyt, 
it may be objected, Ig tpo historical fee j»oe6fyv’«ia k; 
this sense tiiere may be eome'girottnd % mipugning the 
mmt’s choice. But he fe yei^ dnlj-pbuli^ indeed whu 
does not derive jgreat pleasure flripi t||e beautiful pas- 
I sages and ohamiiSig toudies of deacripRikJdWch eparkle 
?hroo gh^^j| ^oem. These wiH‘ M' dipieoiated 
I hy uh i^Tecl an interest in nsdnrst ieeiq^,1n deicrip- 
^ iferil, fed of. ‘ ciri» 


'il^e. next Import^t poem of Bowles is ‘ The Mis- 
■tOnary-’. insfsilibed to a nobleman whose seat is near 
kknmtli fed a* whdswmagnlfltei^^ mansion tlie feeling 
Oif MemfeM literary talent seems inherited. 

: Ifer^Ult 0 equally the friend of 

BOvdim both resided at no great dis- 

tamM frdnit Bdwpod, has to lament the loss of the social 
qualities rif bbth->rthe former stricken l^'the hand of 
death, and the last in a state of liealth which gives little 
promise of restoratife. : The ‘ Missionary* is s pleasing 
poem, but it has little to interest; and Its aliosious to 
modern soenes and times are somewhat Cut of place. 
Ihe ’GrtiVe of the Last Saxon’ is likewise a pleasing 
paetn—the sabject purely imaginary. In ‘ Banwell Hill, 
a Lay of the Severn Sea,* we have a species of polemical 
dlsaertation wife reflections on the moral and religious 
state of padthea generally, past and present, which are 
better subjects for prose than poetry. 

But Bowles hot only exhibited himself as a poet : 
he became a disputant, and that not always on the 
siicceBsfal .Bide. It was natural feat he slitmld de¬ 
fend public schools and their ancient system of dis¬ 
cipline abd feggingi for bo had upheld the principle 
in his poetry that the barbarism of fee darker times 
of Europe, when joust and. tournament settled the 
question of right and wrong, when trial by battle was 
fee taw of fee land, and chivalry, as it w.as called, sus¬ 
tained itsellln full glory—he had upheld feat this was 
fee foum^ation of all feat was excellent in tiie present 
time. An attack he made upon Brougham and the 
' Edinburgh Review’ for censuring the system of edu¬ 
cation in fee old grammar schools was not very happy. 
He relied too timki upon existing prejudices, becAuse 
they were those of fee day in wiiich he lived, and in 
which his fathers had.lived before him. 

Bowles, haring in. 1807 published a new edition of 
the works of Pope, in which he hazarded his repu¬ 
tation as an editor by some severe remarks upon tlie 
poetry and morals of tliat poet, became involvi.d in 
a controversy which drew into its vortex a numlicr 
of very distinguished personages among the literati. 
Campbell began fee combat by some remarks upon tlie 
low scale in which Bowles seemed inclined to place 
the poetry of feat distinguished writer, belonging 
to what was called tiic ’Augustan age of England.' 
Bowles rejoined, but Campbell kept out of the future 
part of fee contest, whiuli lias been tlius described with 
curion* brevityBowles wrote a book upon I’ofie. 
Campbell abused Bowles’ book upon Pope—Howies wrote 
an answrer to Campbell's abuse of Bowles’ book upon 
Pope—Byron wrote a letter to some people in Albemarle 
Street in answer to Bowles’ answer to CaniplieU’s abuse 
of Bowles' book upon Pope. Jeremy Bentham wrote 
upon fee subject. Bowles wrote an answer, not to 
Jeremy Bentham, but to Byron, in reply to his letter 
to certain persons in Albemarle Street in answer to 
Bowles’ answer to CainpheUSi abuse of Bowles’ book 
onPope'I’ 

The coptett which Bowles thus caused related to 
what: were styled by him fee ‘invariable principles’ of 
poetry- i lf feese, as thus laid down, were admitted, 
FCpe must be degraded from the position he has so long 
rouHtained. The interest attached to the question was 
(kniidecabie- None but those denominated fee ‘Lake 
Rriiok ’ eould have stood their ground in public 

estimaticri. Moore took the imst view of the matter, 
andaahl feM neither side was right The ' principles,’ 
ib::;Ca|i^, of Bowles were not new: they had been long 
befrirp'canvassed in Italy and Germany. Bowles was 
tbo uni^tiaikod in fee rules he hud down in his criti- 
oimn on Pope. His argument was, that images drawn 
fiteth fee tnblime and beautiful in nature are more poe- 
ticri|l»n thorn drawn from art; feat the passions of the 
homife heart, aa belonging to nature in general, arc of 
themselves nKMte adapted to higher aperiba.of joetr^ 
fefu those itesuRing flku transient mifenars. This is 
leasonalde miOQgh to be Emitted, even by the, party 
frhio]|.Gampbril led ; but ambrtumflely Bbwles pushed 
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liis ‘principles of poetry’ too far. He lave,tA e£^t^ 
no weight to the skill and power displayed in worltiptr 
up the materials; but said that .the presence of the 
mere images wag to determine th# merits of ttw po^ 
According to him, therefore, the 
could not be natural, being a sta^,';e6m^n^ of the 
most perfect portions of the fenuds ff»mT"t9« 
to^exist in any one natural beingf not 

existing in nature, they eoiild ndt lxt poetleaj. _ Byron, 
Bowles, Bentham, Campbell, Boscoei andvCfiMirist, were. 
involved iu this oontrovwsy^ which will constitute a; 
portion of literary histo^. .' Thh contest began in 
1818-19. ■ V'v-- . 

Bowles conducted himself in this dispute with gmat 
temper; but that was not the case at a later period, 
wlicn Ituscoe of Liverpool again touched upon the sub¬ 
ject Bowles, BO mild and gentlemanly, then attacked 
the jihilosopher of Liverpool with au aoiimony that 
showed ho had for a’moment forgotten his natural 
character; especially as Roscoe was, like himself, a 
innn of the most amiable temper, and of the gentlest 
manners. 

The rank of Bowles ae a: poet is hot' of Bie higher 
order. He is seldom found much above tlie line , of 
mediocrity; his verses are the production of a Tirtiious 
and reflective mind, deeply imbued with sensilulity, little 
excited by passion, and susceptible of good! rather than 
lofty emotions. The ‘ tboiights that breathe, and words 
tiiat burn,’ are not to be found In his verses. He is 
tender, but rarely or never impassioned. His path is in 
the sunbeam or . the cloudless mooniigbt-^regular, calm, 
contemplative. Ever sedate, he has no skill in humor¬ 
ous sallies; be never plays with his subject; he never 
startles, but ho almost always pleases. He enlists the 
s(;cia1 alfcctions of the reader, and engages on his Side 
the kindlier feelings of the heart; he is ever natural, 
often grateful, accurate iu his descriptions of country 
scenery and objects, without being tedious; he never 
falls into silliness in search of simplicity, but is always 
manly; he deals for tlic most part in realities; but 
sometimes, though not very successihlly, he has re- 
iMiurae to supernatural machinery, which, in these days 
of matter of fact, is dangerous ground. 

The poet was fond gardening and planting, for 
which he possessed much taste; he greatly improved 
the grounds of his rectory. In all the relations of life 
h(! was blameless; his attention to the doctrines of 
his church and to his clerical duties was unremitting. 
Tic rather professed wliat are called high tiian low 
cliurcli tenets, and had a particular antipathy to dis¬ 
senters of all classes, except the Moravians, wliq won 
ills regard by the mildness and inoflbnsiveness of their 
conduct. He was a great reader of controversial divi¬ 
nity, and perhaps went too far into thkt unprofitable 
labyrinth—that ‘ confuaatory ’ of dead labours. 

'The poet was in the commission of the peace for the 
cnnnty of Wilts, and always exhibited a most assiduous 
attention to his magisterial duties. He ohde noldy 
braved the censure of the lustic brnich in the cause of 
justice and humanity, by openly remonstrating against 
n sentence of unparalleled severity, which hod been 
passed upon a female by one of his brother magis¬ 
trates for a trifling theft. The conduct Bowles on 
this occasion met the full approbation of Lord lAris- 
downe, then Stioretary of State for the Hoine jDei»rt-' 
ment, as well as of numbers who had; never beheld the 
poet in their lives, and were never destined fo do so.: 

It was a custom with Bowles to pay nti^ .annual visit 
to the metropolis, in order not to drop bf^ind in h]g 
intercourse with the great tide of eicittehenit or the 
knowledge that is contiiii^lly receiving foesh accessions 
in so vast a community. He used to bbsm've that faei 
never went back aftwwards ytithout some enlargement 
of mind, some increase of khowledgei hn^ abote all, 
nut without a double zest fim these pteasures wbi.^ he 
alone who Is acquainted with and truly loveti a eoinntry 
life kndwr how to'appreciate. Cons«deatious in afi 
things, he felt that in hie Indef annuel aheiocea he 


migbt hn the cause of someomission in. 
duties, and he never failed to examihe sdfuieUl^ly In^ 
all such possibiUties upon his return, belieVlhgi that bis 
calling was only a trust for othere. InAlH) Slime kind . 
.i^irit ht^ which be lived, he expired. ^ • 


AGRlCHttURAL ENTERPRISE SN SWEDEN. 
Tax aecount, in bur number f«r March 9, of the 
^mptations held out to BHtieb enterprise ahd capital, 
m agricifltural enterprise in the island of (Gothland, has 
brought us a number of inquiries for further informatiqni 
To prevent as much as possible the necessity for Sttojli ' 
applications, we have now to announce that in the pa^. 
of the Journal for May, we shall print upon tlie cover as i' 
much additional intelligence as we can obtain, prnbaldy ^ 
intending a report foom an inteUigent East Lothian 
farmer, who, in consequence of our: remarks of March, 
9, has gone to make personal examination of the lands ; 
offered in Gothland. These, it will be understood, aire 
gratuitous services towards both the parties ofl^lng 
lands and the British farmers who may desire to ktvbsr: 
more about this new field of emigration. We'pr^ss 
of course no profound skill or ihsight as to the eligibi¬ 
lity of Gothland; but all who know us will, we trust, 
believe that we have no object of out own to serve in 
calling attention to it. 

We have meanwhile to bring before onr readers some 
hOticea of a remarkable effort towards agricnltural im¬ 
provement which has been for three or four years in pros';' 
gress in Scania, the southern district of continmital Swe¬ 
den, 'This is a lowland district, of the latitude of sontliern 
Scotland and tlm north of England, lying very conve¬ 
niently for intercourse with Denmark and Hamburg, 
and within three days’ sail of Hull by steamers. In 
former times, when forming part of the kingdom of 
Denmark, it was a fertile, bighjk^ltivated province; 
but after being, in 1658, attachbdlo Sweden, it became 
almost depopulated, and was allowed to fall into a state 
of nature, maitily because of the ascendancy whicli the 
mining and timber interests have hitherto over those 
of agrknlture in the Swedish legislature. It is to be hoped 
that better principles are now about to prevail in that 
country. . Meanwhile the general appearance of Scania, 
after passing across a very narrow Mt around tiie coast, 
is that of a country blessed by God, but ruined by the 
bad economical arrangements of man. The way is often 
nothing more than a wagon-track over wide unculti¬ 
vated fields covered with brushwood, heath plants, and 
those huge granite blocks which, according to geological 
speculi^on, the moving ice of ancient times brought in 
vait quantities from the north, and deposited here. The 
tbmly-Bcattered hamlets, consisting of miserable f^m- 
houses, ore tiurounded with some amea of oorn-land, 
beyond wMch all is waste, fit to serve only for pos¬ 
ture.. : ' : - -/i;:' 

In tgiG, Reventlqiir^imi fif thb eminent Danish 

stateiman who effected important agriculttirai re¬ 
forms id his own (^nt^ sixty years ago, M brdther 
of the present Danish ambassador in England, bought; 
an estate of l lijsoQi iwma tW* wiMorness, 

tblrtf mlfos tow the nearest seaport. We must, 
hto quote tom onr infoiWWnt, a Danish gentie^ 
iteiding in ®“h*t generally he de- 

seabed ae good, ^ mbsoil heing ifiay in some paHs 
mixed w£Qi gismel, and in » fow parts sandy y hut agr^ 
miltnte waa, nt the tha# of the purehasei Ip thd'very 
lowest atete Whpt^the ftititwf’ga for a 

whole kingdom, ihe,iwni:*|*,;)!aud%d^^jm*|^,for his 
new property. In only taro 






teoanti had their own araMe isrid hi^iid 
all posHwitig in coihmon lonie put^i^'li^d mote tpiw 
one Swediah tailed diftant' f^ Ih a 

; l^ird hamlet iv^lj!:,tho#jtBae aR»Dg^^ 
been made, to al^ give each tnumt hie aepwateArabte' 
land around ^e farwhohie^ aoine aeptcate 
land for ha$:tnlhihg in another distant locality, and all 
the tenants a ooanhon field for pastnri^. All the rest 
of the )^aaaht>lahdsV ibrming^^^ gr^tier part of the 
estate, #as held hf the tenants in community, SC that 
around each hainiet a staell field irai ibhcra in and> 
cultinted by fito idhabltaats in commmi, eadi tenant 
reaping ae hu part produce of perhaps fnsn twelve 
to sieteea ahfeKiht and distant bits of land, each bit 
oitoh eubr:Ji fisir yards broad.' Broad tracks led from 
the hatniei^ to the common pasturage fields, which 
were used not only by the tenants 6t this estate, but of 
those of several neighbouring estates likewise, so that 
these commons or heaths extended over several square 
miles, uninhabited, and looking like a part of a wild 
country. In those deserts the cattle Were turned out; 
only the milking cows were attended to, kept together, 
and in the evening brought home by the cow^herds of 
the severid hamlets. Horses and oxen were sent for 
only how and then, chiefly when thi^ were required 
to bring the timber from the Woods to the seacoast, the 
plongh Mng used but sparingly. It was often very 
difficult to find the anhnals in those widespread tracts, 
where tliey wandered about under the caks and beeches, 
or were hffiden in the broshwood of alders, junipers, and 
other shrubs. It often occurred that a peasant, having 
for some days sought in vain for hii beast in the vicinity 
of the hamletsi put a bag witlr a week’s provisions on 
Ids hack, and set out into the wilderness to search for tlie 
missing animal, which sometimes was found alive, but 
as ofien dead, having ventomd into some unknown bog 
or moor, AU the land cultivated by the tenants for 
‘thfdr own use in 1845 did not amount to more tlian 
1350 acres, and the ihree manors had 470 acres under 
riieplouj^.’ 

As the tenants, in this wretched state of things, could 
do little besideB raisii^ a scanty subsistence for them* 
selves, the estate was. productive of very little to the 
landlordt iudeed the rent consisted solely in a small 
amount of occasional labonr. The chief revenue was 
derived from the woods, whichi after dl, were used in a 
way the reverse of economicaL The moral State of the 
district was also wretched, there being scarcely suph a 
thing as regular ^ucation, while nil old customs and 
superstitions were religiously clung to. It appeared from 
old maps that not the least Change had t^en place in 
the disposition of the fields since the beginning of the 
last centniy. '/ But it» pot to be wandered at, says our 
authority, that no improvement had taken place in 
that interval, 'as each tenant in si hanilet (partner 
of the hamlet cdrpbcation) was bound to sow and 
reap, Whether the Soil the corn were fit or pot, on 
the day fixed in the hairdet-laW, or by the niigority 
of tlie corpdraaoh. iSiia might i»dve inconvenient, 
apd seem unjustifiahle ; but auch had .been the use 
and custom ef their fritbera^ and their grandfrithers, 
asid the fathers of their g^ndfathiirB, and those^'they 
aaid,l “ were old and Wise pecmle, who had experience, 
and.knaw: bow it onghtto %” l^e clhibkK and food; 
of thh people were mmt mhmrable,. When they, in 
the summer, were cultivating the fields <w the manots,: 
they often stayed there the Wbede wq^, from Monday > 
morning till Saturday eycning, passing the nights in toe ^ 
bams, and bringing with them their Soanty provisions 
of bread, cheese, and milk, which wore replenished oiily 
once, during the week;' ttemtoeleti, tip^ worked 
and with cheetfidnitos.' Their tools were in 
accordance With toe rest, and their horses only ponies: 
better ones have rincebeen introduced from .Deumark,’ 

. In taking possession of toe estate, the prohtem whhffi 
toe new proprietor miglit he said,to hsrW hefbre him 




’ Absmssvm Bniilba ntgss. 


was, hh* to >!#S£the revenue in proportion to the pur- 
. ehasedhnney,' ' The first reforin introduced was to give 
leasqa for life to |lie tenants of those two hamlets in 
which each- farmhold was surrounded by its own land, 
stipulating for a certain yearly rent in money; and to 
give similar leM^ hut only for five years, to the tenants 
of toe third hamleti where the land to some extent wtis 
appropriated to single farmers, but in a way whicli could 
not be allowed to obhtinue. .With a view to educating 
them for tlieir future destination ns farmers, all tlie 
other pessahts were ohliged to agree to do a certain 
amount of labour in the fields of the manors and to pay 
some inconsiderable rent in money. 

* Meanwhile, daring the first summer, the difficult 
, a^d driicsto task was performed of making out from old 
documents, and fixing by surveyors, tlie boundaries, first, 
of the whole estate, and second, of the lands belonging 
to the several hamlets and manors. Tlic tracts of wood¬ 
land most fit for real forest cuUitare were at the same 
time marked ottt, to be preserved in as regular and 
compact figures as possible.. Finally, the single allot¬ 
ments were marked out to the. single tenants of tlie 
hamlets, so that each farmer got his own land in one 
compact piece, in sixe adapted gonernlly to his skill and 
means. This was for tlie most part done by dividing 
the land of each hamlet into a number of allotnients 
equal to too old number of tenants and farmhouses in 
toe hamlet; but new farms were also formed out of the 
land, and used only as pasturage, or not used at all. It 
then becadie necessary to remove many buildings, to 
build new ones, and to place others on tlie waste fields. 
Many settlers, several from Denmark, were ctdled in, 
as the allotments generally were small, most of them 
about fifty acres, but many smaller, and some of not 
more than six acres. 

‘ On the largo uncultivated fields, which wore sure to 
beebme parts of the manorial lands, a commencehient 
had been made in this summer by draii^f, Clearing 
away trees, ahrubs, and roots, and together in 

a heap, or carrying away, tlm Mrito inoeks of granite 
scattered over the surface. Tlie whole of these prepa¬ 
ratory labours could not, he completed in the first sum¬ 
mer; but the seheroe lievertlieless waa fully planned 
out, a great deal of land divided'ihto.regular allotmetits, 
and contoaets condu!le^^,!^enerally for fifteen years, 
partly with thej Old'ton|pM, partly with new settlers. 
The yearly rents, that wire to be paid in money, were 
lowered for the first years, in projKirtion to the quality 
of the soil, and to the improvements and breaking of 
new land stipulated for in tlie contracts: in some ca-scs 
the first years were to be free of rent. It was not 
before the spring of 1846 that the whole might be 
said to have been arranged in the way described above. 
But at that time a number of the farmers, wlio had in 
.this manner risen from labourers or servants, holding 
toeir places only at the will of the proprietor, to be¬ 
come farmers holding their lands for a longer series of 
years, made a still further progress, by buying their 
farms, the greater, portion of the purchase-money to be 
retained under mortgage tor a fixed period, unless the 
buyer chose to pay the whole earlier. 

‘ With toe arrival of this second spring, 1846, an 
activity and . life began, so dilTerent from toe past, that 
people hriieved themselves surrounded by quite another 
pepwtiionv .Trees and ahrubs were cleared away; stones 
shd granite-blocks were hlasted,'dug up, and removed. 
This stonqa were_ then used for the farm-buildings, and 
in greator qwntitiesfor fences, which for miles and miles 
w^ hrebted around toe fields and the forests. The 
fijresta'Wow for toe future to he regularly attended to, 
no jpt^^n'g being atiowed in them. Buildings were palled 
d«wYil,.to,one place to be rebuilt in another; and new 
onto, were cohstrncted. And when, in the fine summer 
evtoingSrtoe sound of hammers utd axes became silent, 
touqtouiug hell of the «aly ohurch haying UtMttjtowfi 
tlto lime tor rest and prayer, toe, air ml direc- 
tioUl seen filled With smb^ from the nUiUberless heaps 
of jlteea^turf; and roots grubbed uto co^^> ‘wl set 
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on Are; tlie ashes to be spread oyer the Mrifiice'a# 
nutriment for the corn to ho sown. v' 

‘ The results of this actrrity ; haye been' i&c|ei; & 
lightful. Where before nothing tpeit the^^t but 
and bogs, the desolate resorts of 
monotonous fields covered witit'^shriidui «nd ■ 
such multitudes that one tirigiit O!^ to an* 

other, there the smiling: coirh*fleM oOVr yiddi its rich 
produce to the cultivatorji whosO l»^rf; is ■ flMed with 
mixed feelings: of salf-s^sih^ion^^'% 

Whole landscapes,'ctUiveOM^by neirt (!6tintiiy>houses, 
have made their appearmtoe:'' . 

‘ The following Statisti^l data will give some idea of 
the progress ftiade iii the first flVe years of this great 
undertaking:—On ground hitherto uninhabited, ISO 
larger and smaller honses or homes have been eiocted; 
amongst these two schools, each for 100 children, and each 
provided with a master teained and examined at one of 
the publio training seminaries. The population has 
increased 17 per cent., withdut taking into account the 
multitude of labourers, who, from the iieighimuring 
districts, arc caite^.ih at certain ^riods. Threb manors 
now cultivate more than 1800 acres instead of 470. 
Tile revenue in the present yOit is 70 per cent, higher 
tlian that of 1845, and next year it will be 100 per cent., 
ami in 18.56 nut less than ISO per cent., higher.' lil this 
account the revenue of the two of the three manors, 
which are cultivated by the firbptletor himself, is not 
included, nor that of the Woods; but merely the rents 
and duties, stipulate for in the leases and purchase- 
deeds.’ 

These results orb the more remarkable, that the Hoi-! 
stein war has considerably enhanced the value of capital' 
in Denmark, raising money to 6 per petit., besides ab¬ 
sorbing no inconsiderable portion of tlie energy of the 
nation. Such diffieultibs, however, are of little force in 
eases of this kind, 'when tiio true key to industrial exer¬ 
tion has been fguhd. The enlightened proprietor set 
out with the design of giving the people a ^.nuihe in¬ 
terest in the results of their own industry. With that 
principle working in behalf of his pfan, all lias been 
comparatively easy. He has now the certain prospect 
of seeing in a few years a beautiful and luorative estate ! 
where formerly there was only a wilderness. Can we 
doubt that, by similar means, Ifimilar changes could be 
efiected not merely in otlier parts of Sweden,;, hut in 
certain equally hapless parts or our own empire ? ■ 


RECOLLECTIONS OP A POLICE-OFFICER. 

THE winow. 

In the winter of 1833 I was hurriedly, and, as l at the 
tirnc could not help thinking, precipitately despatched 
to G ueruscy, one of the largest of the islanda whidt dot 
the British Channel, in quest of a gentleman of, till 
then, high character on tlib Stock Exchange, who. It 
w'as alleged, had absconded with a yefy large sum of 
money intrusted to him for ihvestment by a baronet of 
considerable influence iii official quarters, Froid certain 
eircumstaiices, it was surmised that jCJnernsey would be 
his first hidingplace, and I was oMlged to post att the 
way to Weymouth in order to save djie Queen’e Pai^et* 
which left that place on the Saturday evening^ or n!|iht 
rather, with the Channel-Jiriand mailsL Mr had 
gone, it was conjectured, by way of SoUthatoptop.: M 
search, promptly and zealously as I wm aiddi by the 
Guernsey authorities, proving vdn,VI' dptetmini^^O 
going on to Jersey, when a letter awivedi by ^st'^ 
forming me that the person of whom I tgfg in pteKuit 
had either not intended to defraud bis iffieDt^ or that 
his heart hod failed him at Ute thresbold of crime, A 
few hours after I had 1^ London he bad reappeared, 
it seems, in his counting-house, after having a fbw 
minutes previously effected theluvestmentt^ tiw ittoney 
in accordance with hit cltent^instructionsi andwci tibw, 


|brdt^| .hlt att^f^,,threa^niii^ the^aocuicfAnd all his 
alders Sad abetten with tbb ag^ that in 

Eugladd ttsuaUy fiffio# sbu^ at tte hefils of sudh 
rlMih'ipA-hasty pibceedings-'' ■ ■■ 

Mr mission over, 1 propose to retrtiCe my ^ps 
immediSitriy ; bat unfoctuuatriy fbuujd my^^ detai^ufd: 
id tlie isiahd for nearly a week by tl» huwie*^*;' 
weather which Suddetdy set in, raiderihg it .iropoiS'^: 
isitde for tbe mail or other steam-packets to cross 
the Channel daring its contuiuance. Time'limped 
slMviy and heavily away i aod frequently, in my ilg- 
patience to be gone, 1 walked down to the ble^ 
pier, and strained my eyes in the direction in wbi^ 
the eteaiper from Jersey sfioaM appear. Almost eveiy 
time I did so I encountered two peysons, who, I cci^ 
see, were even more impatient to be gone than myseif, 
and probably, I though^ with much more reason. 
They weris. a widow lady, not certainly more than 
thirty years of age, and her son, a fine curly-habcd 
boy, about eight or nine years old, whose natural U|bi;r 
heartednesB appeared to be checked, subdued, by'the 
deep grief and sadness which trembled in his mother’s 
fine expressive eyes, and shrouded her pale but hand^ 
Bome face. He held her by the. haudt often clasping 
it with both his tiny ones, and looking up to her as she 
turned despondingly away from the vacant roadstead 
and raging waters, with a half-frightened half-wonder- 
fiig expression of anxious love, wluuh would frequency 
catise his mother t6 bend down, and hmrrie^y strive lo 
kiss away the sorrowful lUarm depicted in the child’s 
face. Thesetwobeings strangely interested me; chiefly 
perhaps because,'in my compelled idleness, 1 had little 
else except the obstinate and angry weather to engage 
my attention or ocenpy toy thouglits. There was an 
unmistakable air of ' better days’ about the wldow~Ha ! 
grace of” manner which her somewhat faded and unsea* 
sonable raiment rendered bat the more striking abd 
apparent. Her countenance, one pm’ceived at the first 
glance, was of remarkable cnmCUness; and upon one 
occasion that I had mi oppqctuhity of observing it, 1 
was satisfied that, under happier influences than now 
appeared to overshadow her, those pale interesting 
features would light np into beauty as brilliant as it 
was refined and inteUectnal. 

This introduces another walking mystery, which, 
for want, of something better to do, I was conjuring oat 
of ray fellow-watchers on the pier. He was a stoutlsh; 
strongly-set mim of forty years of age, perhaps scarcely so 
much, showily dressed in new glossy clotbeti Frencl)- 
varnished boots; tiiin-soled enough, winter as it was, for 
a drawing-room; hat of the latest pent fashitto ; a varie¬ 
gated satin Cravat, fastened by two eitormonsrhc^'d gold 
ptot^ dqUnejited with a chain; and a heavy gold chain 
fattened from his tratoh. waistooat-iKicket cv«- his neck, 
llie compl^ion'.of hto.^a cadaverous white, libc- 
rtffijt ■prtoK^d: imd brandy blos- 

toml^ ^liflst ibe overly-cleaa handa 

was witbslngiiiar. by some half- 

dotoh n.'.S’rnwihg! qonviction;;.i^|:.' 

parifRy! od^:toi^tonf::!:d:th(M t^angq In tlie naual .cuitk;' 
.hh^!lmpadi!toi^!d^ipg..expito^ eyes, .ad^he': 

'Chdght with''80toe ^aitoe 8 tiwss>.lb^«X; 

bad somewhere bad the honour of a pre’rious int^todulB* 
tioit^Ohat' hehtid not' b^, 'iiit -all'' totoniii: 

used to sorii resplendent tofoUiments aa he'iiow i^in^ted, 


'(^^^Ing persoto 
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.'.'JW* crertow I WM ijertiTineed i»m to’ 90ine '^a; «r weB-wUhoat' M I transact basi- 

u Ctiiei' <xWiiiwc^Co*‘ acquainted «{tb tiiie aess bow for Mr ®»erar4 I^ston: yoaundeirstond?’ 

... ' ...I*.,-.. ^-'./'Pa^^^i.v^-l.acwrrniBeinber where I hare seen yon. 


*wLn air mywlffo/afewdays iothefjhanBd/^^^^^^ ' 
upon that po^t Pm , day, when , ^ ddightfut time of the year for such a purpose 
u^pef^ .to. l^ al0B6 on the pie3^—her truly. Bath^ s^y you came to iraprove yonr acquaint- 

boy Waa bor- ani» with 0e l»djr yonder, wh^ daresay, wiU not 


iM h^pet^ to alone on the pier—her 

iHjdo %y Waa i^ through a telescope I had bor¬ 


rowed Of the fandlbid^ tile hotel where Hodged—he prove ultimately inflexible ? * 


apptosi^^ ahd before ehe waa well aware,of his in- ^Perhaps you are rights 

tolitidh. took her hand, uttering at the nm time, it about the edges: But here 

seemed, some words of compliment • It was then I 

Observed herTfeaturw literally flash frith a vividness iiX 

of exprwi^ ti;bioh reveled a teauty^ had not before Bn^^tho^h Uwm stiU ei 

ifoaglned she possessed. The feUow absolutely reeoUed relish and industry. 


before the Doneentrated scorn which flushed her pale posy, and I therefore imagined communicative. I said, 
featureSi and the indignant gesture with which she with- < Well, now, me who and What is that lady ? ’ 

dtew her hand from the contamination of his touch. The reply was a siguifleant compound giMtiwe, com- 
As he tdraed confusedly and hastily away, his eyes en¬ 


countered mine, and he muttered some unintelligible ‘’iw 


sentences, dwing wyoh the widow Md her son left 
the spot.'. 

' The Itsdy,’ said I, as soon as she was out of hearing, 
'seems in a cold, bitter humour this morning; not 
uidifce thetieather.’ 

‘YeA Mr Wat-—- I beg pardon, Mr What's-ypur- 
name, J would say ?' 

‘Wmers, as 1 perceive you know quite well. My 
repollection of you if. not so distinct. 1 have no re¬ 
membrance of the fashionalde clothes and brilliant 


as now. in the masquerade of a gentleman, hut with a 
number on ypuf,.collar.’ 


Iwas Mliy enough to feel annoyed for a moment at flight reasonably hope to embark for Weymouth, 


the follow’s ftUpid BareBiRn, add turned angrily away. 
‘Theri, ^n't'fly, info a passion,’continued Ifo witb 


an exulting chuckle. ‘ 1 have no wish to be ifl friends i s^ by the cards on her m^est luggag^and 


wHfa so «mai^f.'a:i>and MThat do you say 

fo a glass or tfro M this con¬ 

found!^ wind out qt our tfomachs ? ft’s cheap enoi^h 

‘''■’.'"f'hetiti^ted^.a few 8econdi..s0d then' 'fold,''T ^ve'^np. 
great phiection ; hut fl^ whom Mre I tha h<m^ 
^addrB^»g:?|t.:;^ 

WUlian Gates,.' A'sputre,. atfoirney^t- 

laWi*'-;'■ ■' ■ ■ ■ ■ '■'iV'jK.■ 

‘ Gatetl the Gates, I hope, in tlti late Bryant 


oatheMMeet; 


I ymmg abd pacbfttt widow, He Was wnstantly dofifag ^ seen you. 

Efej ^liwticed With surprise. SomoM 

irritetfoiL that hls TulfW bow.waa ikintijr returned by SSoentf’ ^ “fp »»thi"S hke so 

thaiady aa they pawed pi^h other; aqAthather recog- y^riie, foy dear boy, trifllei,quite right. I *aw you 
nltiw of him, eUght smd dfotwt <n H was, WM^ observed that. Slrst-ratei bta’t itf. Every article 

unfoeqoentiy aQeotnpahfod by a Mush, whetiMW aritiug genuine. Bond and jaegent Street, I assure yon,’ he 


^Perhaps you are rights llttie at least you may be, 
about the edges. But here Wd are ; what do you take 
—^port?’ ' 

‘ That as Soon as anything else,' 

Mr Gates was, as he said, constitutionaHy thirsty, 
and although it was stiU .eiuiy in the day, drank with 
great relish and industry. As he grew flushed and 


prising a Wink of his left bye and the tap of a fore- 


the pantomimic action remained ubinterpreted by 
words. ' 

‘ Not rich apparentiy ? ’ ; 

• Poor as; Job.’ 

‘ An imprudent marriage probably ? ’ 

‘ Guess again, and '1*11 take odds you’ll guess wrong; 
but. suppose, as variety is charming, we change the 
subject. "What is your opinton now of the prospects 
of the ministry?’ 

I saw it was useless attempting to extract any infor¬ 
mation from so dUUhing a rascal; and hastily excusing 
myself, I rose, and abruptly took my leave, more and 


jewellery, none whatever; but thO remarkable counte- more puzzled to account for the evident connection, in 
nemce I Aaoe seen,’ some way or other, of so fair and elegant a woman witli 

‘I daresay you have, Waters,’ he replied, reassuming a low attorney, struck off the rolls for friuidolent mis- 
his insolent, swaggering air. *I practise at the Old conduct, and now acting iu the name of a peraoii scarcely 
^iley; and I liave several times seen you there, not, disreputable than himself. On emerging 
« v„ of . . t*'^ern, I found that the wind had not only sensibly 


abated, but had become more favourable to the packet’s 
leaving Jersey, -and that early tlie next, morning wc 


turned out as we anticipated. The same boat wliich 
took me off to tlie roads conveyed also tlie widow—Mrs 


her SOD, Gates followed a few minutes afterwards, and 
we were soon on out stormy Toyage Immewurds. 

The passage was a very rough, unpleasant one, and I 
saw little of the passengers in whom, in spite of myself, 
as it Were, I odutinued to feel so strong an interest, till 
the steamer was moored alongside tlie Weymouth quay, 
and we stood together for a brief space, awaiting the 
smdtihy ahd questionings of tiie oifleers of the customs. 1 
bowed adieu as I stepped from thepaddle-box to the sliore, 
Md thougl£h wifo something of a feeling of regret, ttiat 
h) all proMMity I should never see eitbcT of them again. 
1 was iBistfdEea, for on arriviiig early the next morning 


, fofokb powe ssiOn of the outside place booked for me 
‘ Well-i-yesi hut idlow me to say, Wa(w% titet Ihe the ooarii to Ixmdon through Southampton. 1 found 
observations of the'jiMge Oh M»t mdtfor, ifod ^ ifes Orey aod her son already seated on the roof. Gates 
teqiieu|j*wiptifogsi wte«W^ few minutes afterwards, and en- 


The day w«. ^rly 

bttflSfh^ narhs^unwimtv* * ceJd, and tta widOW and ber. somw’hat delicate-kiokiiig 

♦ftora coBiideration' phti ^ * t 'ifans.v «>■ stia am pooriy cUd?foit auch inolMneut v^tiier. 

had inflrmiiiaa nf **l^*C’i ^ ^ .Tho Msuhnien sUd myselS hdwever, cpnlri*^ fo fopeo 

^ Iwdsh^ gud:, hhk imiQiringia some rough: sfout cloaks upon their acceptaiice,: which 

H isfoK^'WeU duriBg.'tiie day; but a8,ni^,came 

w 'dOti't 0B,iNiteyWte»pestM«Si a8igsBaii,d^ 


Jfo'thid 


> 0 Hist be iu Mgae fo«y or cdiher got iusidA 
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I where Gates was the only peet^^Wfi; lo diatiMAil, eo 
frigidly ccnwteoas was P- 

how to niaBag:e it.," 
hugely to his own Kitisfactiori; 
loised a large ^lass of brandy iWd I dbp^ed 

, that ho cast more tuid nfiore audt^^llyrtriuittph^ 
glances towards Mrs. Gi*y^;; Ow*-to 
studiously i thought ftuh* 

a deep blitsht la wj^h 

‘'aeemedetriui^y'::mlagted,;isris^>pyi^’to-:'i’ace, Whntij 
coaW It a)!^n ? It however, 1 ^^ 
further wit^jpKdtlto COhjiB|^^^t> hnd I descended froui 
the ro<rf io*:iidM>a ipHvate parley with coachman. 
A reasonah^tor^sm wSs soQii sfaruok;: he went to Mrs 
Grey and praposed to hart at th^ was plenty of room 
to spsire, that S^ snd hOr son should ride inside. 

‘ It will mal^ ho difibronce in the fare,’ he added, * and 
it’s bitter cold out heth: for a lady.’ 

‘ Thaph yOu,’ replied the widow alter a fow moments’ 
hesitation; Va shall:do very well here.’ 

I guessed the cause of her refhsal, and hastened to 
add, ‘ You had better, I .think, accept the coachman’s 
proposal; the night'Weather will be dreadful, and even I, 
a man, must tate r^hge iDside,' She looked at me with 
a sort of gratefud cunosity, and then accepted, wiidi 
many thanks, the ooaflhmatt’s offer, 

W^heii we all^ted at the Begent Circus, London, I 
looked anxiously bht vainly round for some one in at¬ 
tendance to receive and greet the widow and her son. 
She did not seem to expect any one, but stood gazing 
vacantly, yet sadly, at the noisy, glaring, hurrying- 
scene around her, her child's hand clasped in hers with 
an unconsciously tightening grasp, whilst her luggage 
was removed from the roof of the coach. Gates stood 
near, as if in expectation that his services must now, 
however unwillingly, be accepted by Mrs Grey. I ap- 
proaubed Iier, and said somewhat hurriedly, ‘If, as 1 
approliund, madam, you are a stranger in London, and 
Consequently in need of .temporary lodgings, you will, I 
think, do well to apply to the person whose address I 
have written on this card. It Is close by. Ho knows 
me, and on your mentioning my name, wiU treat you 
with (svery consideration, I am a police-officer; here is 
my address; and any assistance in my power shall, in 
any ease,’ and I glanced at Gates, ‘ be fre^y rendered to 
you.’ I tlicn hastened off, and hiy wife an hour after¬ 
wards was even more anxious and Interested for the 
mysterious widow and her son than myself. 

About six weeks had glided away, and the remem¬ 
brance of my fellow-passengers from Guernsey was 
rapidly fading into indistinctness, when a visit from 
Koberts, to v^ose lodgings I had recommended Mrs 
Grey, brought them once more painfuUy before mn. 
That the widow was poor I was pot surprised to hear; 
hut that a person so utterly destitute of resources and 
friends, as she appeared ftem Boberts* account to Im, 
should have sought the huge wilderness of- i.^don, 
seemed marvellous. Her few trinkets, and negrly all 
her scanty wardrobe; Boberts mofe than sdsp^ited were 
at the pawnbrokmfeiS; The i^nt c##6,lodgings hn4 to 
been paid for the toh month; and he toiev^ that for 
some time past they hiid.not had a sufficiency of food, 
and were, MWO In a atete of litend^tarvation I Still, she 
WHS cold and^istant ail ever,-eomplidned noh ^mugh 
daily becomii:v paler, thinner, weaker.. 

‘ Hues Gates the attorney yJHt hec^’ I asked, 

‘ No-^he Would not see; hii^ but- letters from him 
are almost daily recei ved,’ 

Boberts, who Was a widowc»> wished mywifoto See' 
her: he wot e^usly aimvehensive..of soine teagigsl 
result; and ttha, ahart coiwhitehihito of htoanity 
oQUlduqt': bh permitted- for-'hte-.owiii'- Mto^lKT-hoOur' mms 
house.' I aoqiiiesced; and Emhy hitertedl^ equipped 
hersdlf, and set off with Bnherte to Bhtefipcd 
Haymutket. . v - ;< , 

’■-^^,of' 


Qn: arriving at home, Bohtets, to his iMi 
wife's astonishment, found OateS Ihsm in 
imuberaaji' sattetotlOn. Bs was wnhiinst it 


eiaim^Boheete hdd upon Mro-IQf^'to^vW”, ihe ex- 
",aSdn'»h*f eaiaihi|ly ■:ahhdu'hce4::|^'' was to bp. married ■ 
OB;thefolhkWiti|; Thursday t Bbobrts, Botyjosiy believing 
, hB!:; {M* a>’jhaStehed; UP torihe- 'flat. 6dbt, iff asoertain if 
Mm^iuy had rliaBy given aaihiiil'ity to Gates.,to act 
■ftr!vh«f.'',:'' He lapped ■ 'at'-'the. diior, 
biddihi hiin entew; Im saw at oitce what had happened, 
Mn'Grey, pale as nuWble. her eySI flashing-wito almost 
insaae e^tement. was standing by a table, upon Whidh - 
a large tray bad been placed covew with Souim, jellies, 
and .btoer delicaciite, evidently just brought in from 4: 
tgvern, eagerly watting her son partalm of the first 
food he had tasted ifor.'two whole days t Boberts toW 
clearly how-it was, ahfl stammering a fludish exeUlO i 
of having tapped at the wrong door, hastened away. 
She bad- at last detertuihed to sacrifice herself to save ' 
her chilsd^ frfel Emily, as she related what she had 
seen and heard, wept with passionate grief,,and I was 
scarcely less excited: the union of Mrs Grey with -euph 
a man sWtotedlike the profanation of a pure andhlDly 
slirine. Then Gates was, spite of his windfall aa' Im 
called it, essentially a needy man! Be8ide8^--nnd this was 
tlie impenetrable mystery of the a^lr—rWhat induoo- 
ment, what motive could induce a meroenary Wretob ltke 
Gates to unite himself in marriage with poverty^.^Wito 
destitution? The notion of his being influenced by sen-, 
timent of any kind was, I folt, absurd. The niote I 
reflected on the matter, the more convinced 1 became 
that there was some villanous scheme in process of 
accumpUshment by Gates, and 1 deterniined to make 
at least one resolute effort to arrive at a SolutioD of the 
perplexing riddle. The next day, having a few houta 
to spare, the thought struck me that 1 would call on 
Mrs Grey myaelf. I. accordingly proceeded towards 
her residence, and in Coventry Street happened to meet . 
Jackson, a brother officer, who, I was aWare |h>m a few i 
inquiries 1 had previously made, knew soiaething of I 
G ates’s past history and present position, Afrercircumr 1 
stantially relating the whole matter, 1 asked him If 
he could possibly guess what the fellow’a object conhl 
be in contracting such a marriage? .si-! 

■ ‘Object!’ replied Jackson; ‘why,:money of courshr 
whftt else ? He has by some means become aware that 
the lady is entitled to property, and he is scheming to 
get possession of it as her husband.’ 

‘My own conviction! Yet the difficulty of getting 
at any proof seems insurmountable.’ 

‘ Just so. And, by the way, Gates is eertainly in 
high feather just now, however acquired. Hot only 
himself, but Bivers bis cad, clerk he calls himsell^ has 
cast: his old greasy skin,mid aptmrs quite spruce and 
shining. ABd-*-now I remember—what did you say ; 
was the lady’s name ? ’ ' . ] 

;■ ‘Grey.’- 

' Grey ! Ah, then I suppose it can hav^ nothing to i 
do with it! It was a pgrson of the name m ^elton ^ 
Skelton tout called ou us a month or two ago about; 
Gates.'.- -.''''y ^ 

‘ What was the nature of the coinmuUl0tion ? ’ 

‘I can hardly teB you: th» e^ige" 
made, and hurriedly withdrawn. SkeBoh^yi^ it w§t 
Skelton—be Ksldes in ptol# g<md style at 
bridge^cadled kndstolen a ch^ue ' 
or draft Tm* five;hflfldrcifr|idnhds,‘ and other artideii sent 
th)tou|;h him to some house in the city, of which 1 think 
he ssud tto pHneipaf teas dCad.'^^^ advise^ fo 

apply Uin^h a solicitor to a magistrate, and went awky,' 
we jtepposedt ifite j|>at :ito!^terbqk^ a^ hours 

aft8r#Brdkihiwtorimd,^ lltiVrkdi flurried sqrt oif"^ 

;. ‘ Ye«-‘, but Z d<m*t see he# 111 can % ' 

neetefl with'this Mrs Ghte’s liffiiirC '''-’fltiB.rdo. Von 
thiii|jj.w^d bauf any itse 


It was 



JOtTBKAI- 


to J^matd S«!reet. •*o»»6 itt.fh#pont, 

of tbe Kmttd'floor, and rBcdY«4;m8 
miidi poUteueH. Siwsiiiid, I iaWj 
eyes irere ssrotleiisMd, bloodi^i; «Itd «Ve, dediiir 
pide ; init I looked la >ato f# apy iiidioatidn oilUist 
utter descdatioa which * waman Ihtt her^ condeinhed to 
■0^ ^ misht fietttrdly he eappQS^ I 

felt gtvatly othbAirrAstc^ aa to how to begia^^^^ hot at lengpr 
I plniiged bohllir voiastter $ aatai^ «he w^ 

croellT dtce'iTed Iqr pataMrWho #^ np lioadition to 
praYide for htv aOd her ion in even tc^rabie .comfort; 
and th<tt XW;u<cODYinced he had ho other tU<ui a meroQ>- 
nary and deteatable iuotive in: aeeidii|| marriage -vrith her. 
Mrs (p«y Jh^d ap totalty hhirmyed a manner^ 

and the hieing that I was really meddiihg with ttiipgs 
that did not i at an concern met grew upon me to 
rapidly, at X: a^ to that unanswering counte' 
naneet that by the time I had finished ray eloquent 
harangue, T was in ^.A^jperfeot fever of embarrasstnent 
and confttilwii and vlry heartily wished my*^ out of 
the place. .To my further bewildertOent, Mrs Grey, 
when 1 had quite conduded, informed me-4n considera¬ 
tion, she said,of tbecourtesieslhad shown her when we 
were feliew*traveltera.^h^ she was perfectiy aware Mr 
Oates* motive in marrying her was purely a mercenary 
oim ; and her own in consenting to tite union, except as 
regarded her son, wa* she admitted, scarcely better. 
8^ added—riddle upon riddles 1-^that she knew also 
that Mr Oates was very poorT-insolvcnt, she under¬ 
stood. I rose meehanically to my feet, with a confused 
notion swimming in my head that both of us at all 
events could not be in our right senses. This feeling 
miut have been visible upon my face; for Mrs Grey 
added with a halftsmUe, * Ifou caunot reconcile these 
apparent contradictions; be patient; you will perfectly 
cicomprehend them before long. . Bat as I w:ish not to 
stand too Ipw in your estimation, 1 roust tell you that 
Mr Gates M to subscribe a written agreement that we 
separate the instant the ceremony has been performed. 
But for that undertaking, I would have sunhred any 
extremity, death itself, rather than have consented to 
marry him!’: 

Still confused, stunned, as it were, by what I had 
heardi my hand was on the handle of the dom; to let 
mysdif out, when a thought arose in my roindV * Is it 
possible, Mrs Grey.’ I said, ‘ tliat you can have been 
deceived into a belief tliat such , a promise, however 
formally :set down, is of the slightest legal value?— 
that tile law recognises, nr would enforce, an instru¬ 
ment to render nugatory the solemn obligation'you will, 
after signing it, make, “ to love, honour, obey, and 
cherish your husband?” ' . I had found the right chord 
at lust Mrs Grey, as I spoke, became deadly pale; 
and had she npicaught :at pno of tlie heavy chairs, she 
would have been unable tp Support herself. 

•Do I understand you to say,’ she faintly and | 
brokenly gasped, ‘that such an agreement as I have' 
rindicated, duly spaled and witnessed, could not be sum¬ 
marily enforced by a magistrate?’ 

- ’ Certainly ft could not, my dear madara> nnd well 
Gbtea knows it to be Sp ; and 1 am greatly mistaken 
to man, if, once the irrevocable ceremony Pver, he 
would not be the first to deride yoor credulity.’ < - 

‘ tf t^dt' be so,’exclaimed the unfortunate lady with. 
jpasriopato dusPAi'r indeed ridned—lost!. . Oh my 

darling boyttw^ld tliat you and 1 were sleeping in your 

...fhtbera 4i^'..g^Al.’'" ■ 

' VSay: nPt''!lK^!vX':fb»daimud.;. with iemptibn, '-for.':.I.’wa8' 
afilieted by her dhdstoSs. me ialth yotir een- 

fldence, ^jall.msiy.yptihpw^' 

Afo^pPuh inteeaty;i^,4^)^rragdy nompBed.. The 
.,. sub«M|i^'^; ifaet ;.atpry»''Wm^^yas .btoken. .by ..i&equent' 
ou|d|^.;:.(^.:gnef vaad.lpgf^tflkmr''^^ —. 

Sr® wail the ptdy ohUd of. a Xonden irato^*ht--Mr 
;:Wwpn -we. wiU..;^t:'.hitn'--who. .had, .ii,vied'.':i^(^;-hia‘; 


.|fow .mohtha.' 


tog toapYtif tlm haakruptcy a acquainted 

wito .Mr^Jobd Gfeyftopjinly son of an eminent Bast 
ladda metoh4&% bata,imiih of penurious disposidon and 

‘ Mr EaeKei Gmy?’ 

The same. They'bebaipa atottoed tp .bach otoer, 
deeply so ; and kimwing toht tp'aollcit the mdeir Grey’s 
pooient to their union arbidd be,.todtAtobntot to a seii- 
tohee: bf immediaite re^a#n and ^tesii^fimen^ tony 
unwisely, thonghd^yi married, Abimttoa nij^'to'saftfr 
Mr iValton’s death, without the 
Gatea an attorney; Gien Jo apparnhdy i 
stenoes, irith whma yhung Mt Q*ey had4|>ecome ae- 
quaintpd, end Amie Crawmrd, Marii Wajtoh’*; servant, 
were toe witnesses of the oeremiraf, which, after drtc 
pubiicatioii of bhnnSi.Vas celebrated itiSt Giles’s Qtiurrii. 
The young oduidA after the iswriage, Bvito iii the 
strictest privacy, tlra wi& meagrely tojpprarted by the 
jmket-mpney mioWance of Mr BaeUel Grey to his son. 
Thus painfully elapsed nine years of dim, when, about 
twelve raonUM inavipuB tp toe pir*tol time. Mr Grey 
determined to send his Boh to Bombay.ln prae'r to to*’ 
arrangement of Some complicated claims'ph a house of 
agency there. It was decided that, durtog hrar husband’s 
absence, Mrs John Grey toould reside in Guernsey, 
partly with a view to ebonomy, and partly for the 
change of air, which it was said their son required—^Mr 
Gates to be the medium through which money and 
letters were,.to reach the wife. Mr Baekiel Grey died 
somewhat suddenly about four months after his son’s 
departure from England, and Mrs Grey had been in 
momentary expectation of top arrival of her husband, I 
when Gates came to Guernsey, and announced his death 
at Bombay, just as he was preparing for the voyage to 
England 1 I'lie manner of Gates was strange and inso¬ 
lent ; and he plainly intimated that without his assist¬ 
ance both herself and child would be beggars; and that 
assiatance he audaciously declared be would only uiTord 
at the price of marriage I Mrs Grey,'overwhelmed witli 
grief for the loas 6f a husband by whuuv she had been as 
constantly as tenderly belove4, and dizzy with ill-defined 
apprehension, started at puce for Eondon. A copy of 
the will of Mr Ezekiel Grey had been proeored, by 
which in effect ho devised all bis estate, real and per¬ 
sonal, to his spn ; but in tiie event of Mr John Grey 
dying unmairied, or without lawful issue, it went to 
his wife’s nephew, Mr Skelton—— 

‘ Skelton of Knightsbridge ?’ 

.' Yes: in ease of Mr John Grey marrying, Skelton was 
to be paid an immediate legacy of five thousand pounds. 
So far, toen, as fortune wbnt, the widow and her son 
seemed amply provided for. So Mrs Grey thouglit till 
she had another interview with Gates, wlio unblushingly 
’told her that unless she consented to marry him, he 
would not prove, thaugh be! bad abundant means of 
doing so, that the person she itad married at .St Giles’s 
Church was the son of Ezekiel. G*Py> to® *n®r- 

Cliont! ‘ The name,’said toe scoundrel,' wtU not! help 
you; there am plenty of John Greys on Giat register; 
and as for Aniie CcaWfiirA she has been loug Since .dead.’ 
MrsGtoy toxt called on Mr Skelton^ And wak turned out 
of top house as an impPstoy; and flpril;;r, haying parted 
wito pypt'jtolng nppi) which toe epuM faio® money, and 
Gatoi reiterating his offer, or demand rather, accom- 
panied by the ptoppstd «f an ImmediateAeparaBon, |he 
.had'bpmtented. .■-■V''.,. \ 

’ GraifAge, madam I’ lexiididmed at the end pf Itor nar-. 
ratoy^ pf which the ahpve is the substpheb, ami j topke 
to a tone of joyous ponfidemto ^toblh more toati hiy:; 
wpitot toatonred heri * I already see glimpses pf day- 
ljitot!'|totogh.;to^4toaa®’M.LtPim.y.... Gates baB.'-played.' 
a^toipbMte'''{Me'toytai.n]^>:''but'''<tos''wbibh:wA.'to.to.' 

: toltorti'pted'''mb't'T.'pieto^'~toatolsh’MipdhvandYtow.. 
.'to|i|.to..iaas::Gtetes:, '■ 

nrl^'to *,loto;.iVtoie, aniiMto toy fipiteito and-.;. 








CHAJtiBESS'S 


"minute afc«rward« in the street all the tiineiiindbM^Ted 
by the ihttader. 

^he next day early Jackson called oil mA He had 
seen Ulrera, but he seemed to know nothing, <^eet>t, 
indeed, that it was quite tme Oates had tecbi^d a'five- 


ITTJTmT* ■» 


Rivers, had got ri^^ for at the Bank t^EAiiHHldy.Thtire 
were also in thd A*nid pai^l a gold watchi he knew, 
and sqme jewillery, hut from . whom it came, he. 
Rivers, was ighownt. NDthihg; but that had Jaqksott 
been able to discover; " 

‘Call you that tibthiiig?’ said I, starting upi and 
hastily swaiibwing my last cup of eoflfeo. ‘ It is enough, 
at all events; to transport Willlato Gates, Esquire! ’ 

I had to wait that mpraing on especial basiness on 
the comnjissioner i and Mter the business upon Which I 
had been sunimoned had been despatched, 1 related the 
case of Gray veiwx Gates as dearly and succinctly as I 
could. He listened with great attention, and in about a 
quarter of an hour I left him with as dear and unmis¬ 
takable a path before me as it was possible to desire. 
I was passing down the stairs when I was re-sum¬ 
moned. 

‘You quite understand. Waters, that Skelton is not 
frr a moment to be lost sight of till his deposition has 
been taken?’ 

‘Certainly, sir.' 

‘ That will do then.’ 

Arrived at home, ! despatched my wife in a cab for 
Mrs Gray. She soon arrived, and as much as was neces- 
s.aTy of our plan 1 confided to her. Mr Gates bad pressed 
her earnestly that the ceremony should take place on 
the following morning. By my directions she now 
wrote, although her trembling fingers made an almost 
unintelligible scrawl of it, that as it was to be, she 
agreed to his proposition, and should expect him at 
nine o’clock. 

Two hours afterwards, Jackson and I, having pre¬ 
viously watched the gentleman home, knocked at Mr 
Skelton's house, Knightsbridge, and requested to sec 
him. At the very momeiit, he came out of a side-room, 
and was proceeding up stairs. 

‘ Mr Skelton,’said 1, stepping forward, ‘I must have 
a private interview with you!’ He was in ah instant 
as pale ns a corpse, and shaking'likc an aspen—such 
miserable cowards does an evil conscience make men— 
and totteringly led tlic way, without speaking, to a small 
library. 

‘ You know me, Mr Skelton, and doubtless guess the 
meaning of my enand ? ’ 

lie stamm'erad out a' denial, which his trembling 
accents and ashy countenance emphatically denied. 

‘ You and'Gates of the Minones' are engaged in a 
fetuhioiis conspiracy' to deprive Mrs Gray and her infant 
son of their property and ihlientgncef ’ 

Had he been struck by a cahnon-sbot, he could not 
have fallen more suddenly and helplessly upon l%e houeh 
close to wbi^ he was stending; 

* My God t ’ he ekclfttine^, ‘ what is this !' 

, RerceiVing ho Was qh^ sufiBciently frightened, ! said, 
‘There is no Wisli, oh Mrs Grey's part to trert yow 
harshly, so that ;^oh aid hs ill convictihg Gates.' She 
this purpose, yop of the 

notes Gates obtluhad :lw the cheque; slnd; also the 
letter in wlhoh M Bombay announced its 

raansmission thtbugh Gstef.’ 

V ‘Yc«--ye8iC heVhtata'ihpflj^ and goinf to a. 

secretaire. ■ VThiSre. is.'thh'tittraij’ 

I glanced o'M'-ihi^ftafe^'dto ItoC’ I Md^-^that yow 
did hot know by llm m 

'articles hero enumtiMitS raht hy^l^ 

'husband to his wife dhfoqgh^m.’ ' ' 

■I,r,'*! moat aolemntoi;wi^;'|w'ir'4ia^^ ha aageriy' 
replied j‘mitiMpM’-is^ , , 

: Mr GdteiinfW®^ to" 

ranspire with hflhl''’ Ito^^h^'filajdhgg 
WMwt:ao!^us■ihg■...;^9;a^ha■''.)ph|B!itoa^mat^^^ 
to-motrow monung'lV’, ' 


‘ fi^ potiiblef But lsttspMted J-frvr- 

‘Ho doubt. In theineanMipas^you wlBiB’yaii please, 
accompany ua There is eveqt desire to sfpire you,! i 
adif^, perceiving him hesitate i * b'lti Cafr are 

petmptory.' With a very ill grace Mr ^eReti com¬ 
plied, add we were rapidly driven off. , ‘ 4; 

The nbxt morning Jadcidn, Skelton, and myi^j msn 
to Sherrard Street before daybreak. Mrs ^reyiiWas 
already up, and at eight o’clock wc sat down wtth hraf 
and her sod to an excellent breakfast. She was dhartov 
ittgly dressed in the wedding garments whitdi Gates w 
purchased with hep stolen money; and lalmostlblt it iii 
my heart to pity tKd unfortunate bridegroom, rarairi as 
he was, about to be suddenly disappointed of such; a- 
bride and such a fortune! It was very necessary; that 
she should be so arrayed, for, as we had thought qdite 
probable. Rivers called a few minutes past eight with a 
present of jewellery, and tlie bride’s appearance must; 
have codtpletely disarmed any smlpicion which his ma*- 
ter might have entertained. 

Breakfast was over: Mrs Grey, with her son, tras; 
seated bn a couch in the front room, and we werh lying 
perdu in the next apartment, separated only by folding- 
doors, when a coach drew'up before the house; a bride¬ 
groom’s impatient summons thundered nt the doortand 
presently forth stepped Mr Gates, resplendently attired, 
followed by his man Rivers, who was, it appeared,' to 
give the bride away. Mr Gates entered the presenoe 
of beautifnl Mrs Grey in immense triumph. He ap¬ 
proached her w'ith the profoundest galinutry; and was 
about to speak, when Jackson and I, who had been 
sedulously watching through the chink of the slightly- 
opened doora, advanced into the room, followed by Mr 
Skelton. Ilia attitude of terror and surprise was one 
of tlie most natural performances I ever witnessed. He 
turned instinctivriy as if to flee. My grasp was in an 
instant on his collar. iii 

‘The game is up, my good Mr Gates: I arrest you 
for felony!’ 

‘Ifelony!’ 

‘Ay, truly. For stealing a gold watcb, diamond'jdn,; 
and a cheque for five hundred {wunds, sent through you 
to this lady.' 

All his insolent swagger vanished in an imtant, and 
the abject scoundrel threw himself at Mrs Grey’s feet, 
and absolutely howled for mercy. 

‘ I Will do anything,’ he gaspingly protested; ‘ any¬ 
thing you require, so that you will save nib from these 
mehl’ 

‘Where is Crawford?’ I asked, desirous of taking 
immediate, but not, I hope, unfair, advantage of the 
rascal’s terror ; ‘ she who witnessed this lady’s mar- 
riage?’’’' 

‘At Leamington, Warwickshire,’ he replied.; 

‘ Very good. How, Mrs Grey, if you will ICaVO ua, I 
shall be obliged. We must search this gentleman, and 
perhaps’- She vanished in an instant: her gentle¬ 

ness of dispbsirion was. 1. saw,: rapidly mastering all 
resentment. I carried the watch yW'tohil out of Gates’s 
pocket to her, and she instantly recbpahed It to be her 
husband’s.^ A fifty and a tweba^lpound bank-iiote, 
corrbspondmg to the numbtoa bn oav libt, :We extricated 
from the disappointed bridegrbbm^bfocket-book. ‘And. 
now. Sir, if you iiiease,4siBid I, ‘ wh will adjourn tb yout 
fodgwgs.’ A sava^: Scowl was hit bnly reply, wat' 
all discom^ing to me, and we weipe sbon busy rahtoi^''" 


in^ his bidden; henrds, 'We found several otfaeb n||%^:.-:; 

'Sb'nt Jnhii Grey to Iiis-'<tote, and.three.Istttol-'to"':.'. 
'her,, vhichi'.: ite'.'bbrtobbra'rive evidento,.:;;Whifid4^tore 
diouht as.to’tede':‘hto'.'haSbaoi!.waS, - ; 

\to; B'''pblhte^b<nwt,' vibera Mr'WflESiin' 


to n fbitee bmwt, where Ms WuESih » 
cotouritted toV'trfrd.' He was In toto W 
atbflihig thb wateh, and senlettctoi' to 
■seven yetra,' ' 

"'.''MtoWtof’K.'to'arriage, and hW 
cession tn^-the d«raased^ mMtontowin 
■ deputed,',':i 

hbhsficieht i4totobft 'to <!in«''''«f^ihfri& 



iflgFzr.' 

;qwl"Hsto now in 
to eqnhres beyond 













1^'We«VAre Road her «cm« 
hWt^totjr yean of age, <Nr:^(ittobe(li1t«, la etiU neap*: 
ItropriaM; but ‘ tbe goOi tiiue la eoioltitg/ eo at least 
Unt^ a few di^ago &i!btoiii(^ ‘ 'htoning Poet.’ 

LOJSTDOiS OOSSIP. : 

Ws fliipk of it once more^ flie 

blase of the; drama<**o{)eref Ions of the 

<qpi»k~fe<!6(iitfy df ^Qilot-^ibmeriHgi of eenitstioii 
-*-gniiBbl{h|)l ^.gae.*ia«i—»atfai» of‘waterworkae*- 
ecotrUbgs oif ieM^reugein—traraib j^a^eitneo—tee* 
oeratiOn of mln{l{tet«« and I don’t knoir what Meldra; 
^ talked about''Bt 4i>>bor^part)es aird noctumcd Vif' 
aatoM, with 'an interminable: undetM^rrebt of (nin(er 
twaddle. At ittob giUheringi J'lw maf be prettjr:«ure to 
hear ebttti^hihg prO; jibd sea bn the imibnding fenic^ 
of the Boy(d AcadeVny front the Difatielsal Gallery—on 
the traniferencc of the Ternon..cdlectiotii to Marlborough 
HoUiie-*oh the baa-rellefe jaat affixed In the pedestal jof 
the llelson Golumn; or perhaps some One wonders why 
Lord Bosse, the president of the Eoyal Society, intends 
to held his shirks this season at hie own residence, 
instead Of it Somenet House. If Utetatttre comes up 
fbr discussion, you Will be told that Mr Grote’s ‘ Greece ’ 
it the history of that classic land; a fait which few will 
care to deny; and if the collogbiits be obtuse, Thomas 
Oarlyle gets a siiubbingfor his ' Xiatter';l>ay Pamphlets; ’ 
a rebuke which ihe said Thomas tureives with exem* 
idary and; wonderful equanimity.' Or perchance a ne¬ 
glected natturalMt attracts notice talking learnedly 
of the forthcoming book Of Agassia on ‘ Lake Superior, i 
its Physitfl Oharactcristict,’ &e. Ac., and assures the 
company that it VIH be a work every. Way worthy of its 
author. Anon a dispute arises as to the new poems by 
heW and old potde.: ‘ Christmas Eve and Easter I)ay,’ 

‘ The Angel WorW,’ * The SonWhj^ and other bardic 
Cffiisions, and Itere and there a hint Is dropped that the 
author of the ‘PrintiCss’ is to^be the future laureate. 

Such is one phase Of gossip : taking anotherj^rbit, 
yOu get out of dilettantisnt into phUostqihy and practi¬ 
calities, and here we have a host Of topics all wanting 
to be npptumost? some to sink speedily into ‘ everlast¬ 
ing nonentity,’ while a few, very tow, leave a trace of 
their passage. If editors-would be content to take 
things as they comeVas the Irish and Cuehin-Chinese 
do, we piwr writoei shmiM be Spared a World of trouide 
in arrerigement. ^fiut as ytili are not that way in^ned, 
we for our pdrt iinust: sacriflce the plctutosque to the 
nsoful. So to ;.^the; exhibititm. of Medissval Art, 
at toe Society of Art*, It dpiog good in more ways than 
one. It mtdtes people iffiguainted Wito rare curiosities 
(rf worfcraauship,. ^hich,,'^ they would never 
have toe opportunity of eeetog, fhd teaehes them that 
artists and artisans of toe olden time had mote skiU 
than they generally get credit tor.: This exhibition 
would require a wbme chapter to dp Justice to it» and I 
can only remark in passing, that %m sight of it will 
prove* im‘instructive tesson to those overdone with 
conceit. 'Adntow subject of conversation is the re* 
centiy^'Vmiititoted {uoject for removing the railing ^ 
Ws^ at'toe'west end of St Paul’s, end thus ksve « 
spacious sm—ptoee, lut toe French would <seU it*>mp«i 
to toe pnUie. xHfs, sbguld It come to pas*, wUl M "* 
greet cgmveuienuti'fad^itsto'.locomotion, and Imprqve 
the sepecit of the munlfteeat patoedigh' Anotbet it,' 
the Mil for Whtoh the GotoiAons Hevg ^giyen leave’ i&e 
toe new Victoria Xhicks to be eonsttoet^ 0 toe Essex 
kHote of toe Thames dppOsite Woolwtoh/S^ an estimated 
'<g|t M a million sbd a-half sterling, snoeeto 
tl»e enterprise, whteh comes oppoilAnely to meet 
increased activity to accrue from the ultetatinodn 
<«J#»*^ 5 ®>wsf' Auotoer Is, tite ndw Parif-*-a ' 
*!|i|l3(^|hr,tos peo^e«.h«nto^ «paenw«to,be laid ngt 


sonwwltoto withdn toe b<^ Of Fibshury, at sn eStwnse, 

: asis.sMd^ Of X<il%b,^.bj and' toto throwing open of 
toe gabdehe^'pheisea llospitol for toe recreation of 
the-MliutoV^ ^i|i* i* welcome as g(%ilp, and how much 
welcobito trill it be in'lsct I, ' The fwOds^ef temperance 
are felicitotiug bnebnototo^m tlwtoibinMed allowance 
of s{drits to lm served in the ifavyismd viewing it as an 
important fctep towards fUrther; atoidicwatfons in the 
moral imd pbysicM condition of ssdi(hwV Penin- 
(Subtr Steam Navigation Compimy have come to.a reso¬ 
lution to abdlish the use of Spirite altogether On board 
toehf iaei^lB, Bxcept^^^ cases of abmlute necessity: the 
men’s pay Will be raised five Shillings psw> month by 
way uf ootopensation. They Intend sdso to establish a 
sBvipga' hank and e school at Southampton; the former 
‘ whh a t^w to promote habits, of economy among their 
crews, toe iaiter tor the training and instruction of the 
children belonging to the tailors in their service. There 
is Smnething better itt tiiese measures than the mere 
making of teetotallers : a new and healthy stimulus is 
provided for toe adult, While the young are forearmed 
agkinst temptation. . There is some talk among city 
men of the scheme, with which the same company are 
connected, for a monthly ateani communication with 
Australia, and fortnightfy with China, at much less 
cost than by toe present arriiagement. The route, as 
proposed, is to be ‘ from Sincapore to Swan River, 
Adelaide, Port-Philip, and Sydney, returning thence, 
and calling at all the same ports on the way backand 
to be extended ly a branch to Van Diemen’s Land and 
New Eealand. If, in' midition to this rapid tr:inait,we 
could only get Ocean Penny Postage, what a blessing 
and benefit would be gained, by emigrants and their 
relatives; in eitlier hemisphere, to say nothing of com¬ 
mercial corres^ndence! And apropos of rapid enm- 
rannication, we are told that the submarine telegraph 
from Dover to Calais is about to be realised. It is said 
that ‘the tower for the battery, offices, and general 
works at Dover are nearly erected; and the insulated 
wires are,in a forward state of progress, and are ex¬ 
pected to be sunk across tbeGhannel in tiie course of 
next month.’ Accounts from New York inform us of 
a hew applitUitioQ of therniic-electricity whieli has 
been patented for telegraphic purposes in that state. 
Rumour speaks of it as something extraordinary; but 
uonsidering the magniloquent propensities of our over¬ 
sea brethren, we must not be too ready to believe with- 
outseeing. 

An attempt is at last to be made in Cur New Victoria 
Street, the l^yal Road of Westminster, to build houses 
in floors With a common stair,, and thus gain economy 
of Space with increased stability, yet preserving all tlie 
essentials of style *hd of rsspscfeiiiffity-T-that phantom 
to which so many thoUtondS of English people sacrifice 
their existence. It is to be hoped that the example—^not 
ttf sacrifleiDg, but of building—will be followed in otlier 
quarters. Talkihg of ihrChiteeture reminds one of the im¬ 
proved gloss for Windows which has been adopted in some 
new houses witii ooh|dd8rab|le ei^Bti and also applied to 
mirrors. As the detoriptioh stato*r~‘ the glass has 
been, sdvgred In toe usual hr Ay, Wreaths of flowers and 
other devices gre (hit iU toC idA**<ithfi covered over with 
» Cbemfoal fluid. Whito tobi-g^^ thus pre¬ 

pared, the sUveiin|is rpilghlik apirtied to the ornamen¬ 
tal part I and when toot ha* aCdniflto toe requisite con- 
aisttocy, thq artist, by mtotw m nebdto*,^^ works out tlio 
details uf the embiMdeiWl^’deidce in the same 


ndt #0 nraeh os to..^^ni^totoAi^-$lto middle classes from 
nusstaaiing toif^to: elegant and ]>er- 

man«!R..^!gn8,’.:;:<^t3.'ilto:iEt3#l''iitobiishment -in I’o. 
iand'-Btre^’'.Gxfor^’.j'$@IM|i;WW;htoliR:a}iOwn some beau- 
tiflfl speotment «f tois singularly- 

beoutiM mmtoer.^ 'TiieH.,togto'is AnUtHer bit of Aft tlmt 
hoi'll^ exbibitoto Ita^Jn hitto quarters: a new 
Amwi^ touto, wMto^lBtakeB butter Mamst oi foit ns 
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cooks can use ifet By this Cdnlrivence, which is very 
sim^e, the oireani i* so thorbughly ihterpenetr«te4 hy 
atinoapheric air, that it separates Bom the mUk ViUi 
i;^at rapidity and Completeness, and without Bothihg. 
Ill the trial Which took place a few days since at the 
Mansion Housei four pounds of butter were made from 
four q;uartB of cream in ten miinntea What will our 
dairy-farmers say to this Yankee hdiierement? will, 
they take a hint from it? remembeirinK. that in these 
times batter travels by railway. Hardlylutve we looked ^ 
at the churn before our attention ia drawn off to a 
‘ Novelty in Printinig/ whijA, having been exhibited 
and approved, jta ParU, now offhrs its pretensions to the 
London press. It is a mode of stereotyping with paper 
instead of plaster, invented and patentM by Mr Worms, 
a French printer/ and described as ‘ the new Eotary 
Press, worked by cylindrical motion, and by a stereotype 
obtained from several sheets of paper made in a pulp, 
which gives more depth than is asuaily obtained from 
plaster of Paris, and the printing is so perfect, that even 
maps are reproduced from these cylindrical stereotyjws 
witli tlie minutest socuracy.’ When tested in. Paris, 
Mile stereotype cylinder was got up in exactly fifteen 
iiiiiiutes, and the printing on both sides was quite per¬ 
fect ; tlie speed was 15,000 copies per Hour, which can 
bo augmented by corresponding steam power. The ra¬ 
pidity is owing to the printing on endless paper, not 
wetted, put on rollers : eai^ copy is cut off with mathe¬ 
matical precision. It was generally admitted by all 
parties that the whole Was superior, to anything inexist¬ 
ence, and that the simplicity of the process, together 
witli the economy, roust form a new era and a complete 
revolution in printing in general, as, besides the rapidity, 
the saving in types is very considerable.: these being only 
used mi tlie pulp for the forming of the stereotype, and 
not worked afterwards. The Journal la Presse liM given 
the first order, and is so well satisfied, as to have ordered 
a suQioient number to do the whole work of their estab¬ 
lishment Five hands, of which two are adiffts, will 
do tlie same work as fifteen men did formerly.’ This 
description, which smacks of foreimi authorcraf^ has 
iimdu some talk, and led to visits of inspection among 
the London trade. The general opinion appears to be, 
that the scheme will not perform all it promises. In 
connection witli this ingenious application of paper, I 
may mention the ‘stone cartridge paper’ for roofing 
houses, recently invented In Germamy. If we get to 
paper roofs, wo shall, I suppose, not stop short of the 
Chinese pagodas said to be constructed With this im- 
ponderuus material. 

You probably have not seen the * blue book’ on the 
British Museum ? It is a Imgo affair, comprising over 
eight hundred pages. Is it not a little singular that 
nearly all these parliamentary annugls are filled with 
details of mismanagement or error? If the inferences 
are to be believed, good government, on ever so small 
a sciile, is an impossibility. This Museum Iteport^ 
however, notwithstanding its uninviting aspect, con¬ 
tains some iiiterestiag matter. I shall only quote two of 
the financial items. One. is, that the Mineum build¬ 
ings since 1823 have cost nearly L.700,000; the other, 
that since 1755 L.l,ipo,oOO have been expended in 
purchases for the various departments. Among other 
reports which have made their w^aranee, as welt, as 
this of the great Bloomsbury eathbliihment, is the City 
Police Keport for, I849i wWoh presents a somewhat 
favourable balanoe-sheet as compared with former yhars; 
thus;—Value of fwoperty stolen in IS41, L.9093; in 
1849, L.4400. Persons taken into eustody in 1841, 
7785; in 1849,5126. Summonses issued iii t841v 1378; 
in 1849, 33,32. The increase under they Iwt w 
said to be due to ineidi^ts arisiag o^t Bvqt-Mig' 
menting.teafBc and basinesSi'Uf Jtte 
limits not less th«tu .SO%0(Kl psr 80 »|. f Bt# l^^ so i 

that if the police , takh few^r prisiifer^. twjllAve rtiU 

■ no.lw!lc'of..emplcyf|jte(iti.'. 

fhrtfaer stateSi H9 kMt .hhwlrea weiv aM figbt 
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breast. It is made to embrace the aiiiple olbasl 7 «and 
is provided with appMatus to rarefy » exhadst the air, 
«o^ to produce a vacaum. The conclusioh to which 
the inventor a^ives, after lixty-eet^ experimeati is, 
that the secretion ia eaeh '^ hhurs is 

from one and ii*haJf to tWo ohhMi. lie iaet with ohe 
instance in whic]^ the quantity amounted to nearly three 
pounds in twenty-tour hounf.: Apart from the StdentoBc 
application, this inac^oe will be of great seryice to 
women in eoi^ aUckhht, and enable them to b^ng their, 
breasts into toe required condition vrithbut some uiio - 
pleasant consequencea to. which they are now subject, 
and may 1» usiM to prevent inhamms^oh by provoKing 
a sttper-aecretibh of milk at the expense of the disease 
itself. Nurses, too, may draw and preserve their milk 
tor the purpose of feeding such infants as cannot suck 
from the breast’Without danger of suitocBtion by 
choking: ' 

Besides discussing tbese minor mattors, the Academy 
liavc been giving away prizes and proposing others in 
nearly all branches of science. Dr Jacksbn of Boston, 
IT. 8., is to have one of 2600 frunos for hia disopyery 
of etherisation, and Dr Morton a secbhd of the same 
value for the first applicatioh of the l-discovery to snr-. 
gical operations. Mr Hind of the Regent’s Park obser¬ 
vatory, Mr Graham of Markrce observatory in Ireland, 
and Hencke of DrieSsen, each gets a medal—the former 
for discovering the little planets Iris and Flora r the 
second for Metis; the third for Astoea. and Hebe, Two 
thousand five hundred francs are atto awarded to M. 
Leclaire—the enterprising painter, whose labours have 
been more than once recorded in yonr Journal—for 
saperseding the use of white lead by’ the preparation 
in bulk of white of zinc,'and its -ap]fiication to house- 
painting by means of a dryer—mangiinesod oil.’ A like 
amount is given to M. Rocher for hjs ^economical 
machine for distilling sea-water on board ships, employ¬ 
ing therein the heat of the culinary apparatus.’ Thus 
you see tliat the Acodemiciaqs mm at the usetol as 
well as the abstriise. . 

There are one or two incidental facts in the late pro¬ 
ceedings the Institute which demand a little cohsidc- 
ration. Frequent notices appear of the fidting hetdth 
of Hie veteran Gay-Lussac; bn >* suffering from>os8ifl- 
catiim of the aortic valves.: Arago, communicating a 
paper on optics, observes that he is warned by loss, of 
health, and suddeu defect of Sight, to bring forth the 
researches which have long ‘ slept in his portfolios ; ’ 
and Biok in presenting some particulars relative to 
Laplace, observes thii,t he is Setting hjS house in order. 
iSV: biaato jfhhv, once the places of these 

philosophers become vacant, it will not be easy to 
fill them agaiii.:-'''^^ . ■ 

You will perhaps rpmember my telling yon a short 
time since of ,'i^e’.p.r0jeat tot having an independent 
prime meridiah ’hi tbe United Statest some attempt 
was made to exeito the'naHonal F 
the honour of not rcckoniirg longitude Greenwicb.! 

A good deal of diSmiUibn arose ambng aatrahomera and 
naval men M the States on the setoject; the entiiS use- 
lesanass and inconvenience of; the change have been 
expete^ os well iu its toUocy; tor t^ imiiik wai to 
be aSuexkctty 90 degrees ymskbfto whe^ toopld 
be toeindSlrtodenee? AmemtoWatotM bton. 
Dumenmmy slgntoiby tomr, competent to 
pretontto to CMgii^ tod toeir teinarks will doubtleiB 
give the toltonm ito qhl^mS, They say*-’-'We can pto^;^ 
ceivehomatoto tot a^^ingtheitteridiau of Green-, 
wich, to toy htotoM&f the^^ to property Of toviliaa^ 
tion.. Mto' to\the''; 

methods of .toientoi . Snttodnoed to' 6tho^ imtions liiS ; 
ben^ial to us, the mtot *««l *r»ly' iritoi,- 

pendent national s|iirit .w^ld seem to dlctato, not that 



■',B|RD life. 

OmI a lovely life is the life of n bird, 

Xbo little wlDged lute of the siunmer air I 
Fleeing lightly ntoy wiih toe speed of thought 
Fnnn the gloomy baiinte of fear and care; 

'Vet hound atill to earth hy a bright gplden thread, 
A love-llnhod chain from Ita own ewcet nest. 

That gutdea it eafe home from Its wildest flight 
To too tbiy nooh of its dem: one's rest 

It has soared from eur sight: but a viewless harp 
Fills with its gladness toe summer air, 

Awahbig trithin our listening hearts 
The thousand echoes that slumber there. 

We may trade Its path through the distant space,' 
.By Hie stream ef song that morbs its way. 

Idles some radiant star in the midnight skies, 
'Vi''hose course wo track by its gedden ray. 

Oh I a lovely life la the life of a bird! 

A life of glsidneas, and hope, and love. 

Ever viewless when singing Its swoefest song, 
Bweetest when soaring the highest above. 

BoaHng ever within, in its loving heart. 

The source whence itajoyous lay is given; 

Its life a beautiful hymn of praise, 

A music-patli, bounded by homo and heaven. 


e A BAQOED SCHDOI-. 

Hie followiilg is to aneodoto taken from the journal of 
one who conditotod a Bagged School:—Finding it impos¬ 
sible to get tho.children to attend our school in till’, fore¬ 
noon, we detenhined upon Ctiangiiig onr hours to half )m.st 
six ill the evening:' We cemmcnccd our new i>l:in on 
Sunday, November 26, when we had iipward.s of 20(1 
children add ybuths in attendance. Under all circmii- 
stances their behavriour was good during the greater jiart 
of tlie evening. About ten niinntce to eight o’clock, how¬ 
ever, there was a signal given by some of the boys, and 
instantly there was a move in B.lli>arts of the room, iind 
a rush made to the staircase, lite snperintcndcnt was 
amazed at thui : proceeding; recovering from his surprise, 
hovvever, he darted across the room, and was just in time 
to catoh the.last one crehe reached the door. Twenty-ono 
had already made their exit. The hoy who wa.s ciniglit 
struggled hard to get away, and loudly cried, ‘ Let me go ! 
Ito me gol ’ But holding him fast, the teacher replied, 
#When you Itavo told roe what this plot roeaii.s, yon slmll.’ 
* I want to go to business,' said the boy. ‘ Business ; why, 
it is Sunday night I ’ ‘ Never mind, you let me go,’ eontinned 
tlie lnd.‘ The superintendent still held firm. ‘ Well, I'll 
ten you the truth, sir: do you see it is eight o’clock ?’ The 
teaciicr looked at the cloto and nodded assent. ‘Well, 
sir^ we oatcltes thcin as they comes , out of church and 
chape}.’ A policeman now entered. ‘Where,’ said he, 
‘did you get these boys from? f/Sw ore frinyam «f i/mni 
eonvided ihimea I'r—The liookerie$ of Londm. 

INTElXKCTtrAI. PO'WEB MISAFFMED IN LITEllATHBE. 

Think wliat a glorious towvr is that of exiiression: and 
what responsibility follows the man who ])as.se8ses it! Tliat 
grace of language whieh can make even commonplace 
things beautiful, throwing robes of the poorest texture 
into foitos. of all-attractive loveliness: why does it not ex- 
ptod .ifo. tonhis on msiterials that would he worthy of tlic 
ariild? The great interests of man are before it, arc crying 
.fov it; can absorb all its endeatom'i arc indeed the noblest 
flel4 ito Ik. Think of this—then think what a waste of 
hig^, intellcjptual endowments there has been in ail ages 
fouhl the iiteanest of motivea But what wise man would 
nut tother have, the harmless fame, which youths, on a 
htod^’ Semteh bppB the leaden roof of some cathedral 
tovto; Ihito cnjto the ttndeniabio reifown of those who, 
-mha^to'Powei': have written from alight and nn- 
wetohy tooUves what ; may prove a liindtance rather than 
to id4*to th« wrejlbifto thdr felh>w-i»to ?—C'toiws 


'iih^iitoto,I*-:«'B--IhiAtoto8,HlghSt|ito, Also , 

toa toB'.’^towtoaSj JO Argyle Stwct. fJlasgowj W, S. <)aa; 

a^^ J. >l<H>ASif aw, Si B’Dlfor Btnwt, 

fvhtoa'tow, A iL'thtoksato-Btoiltoto*.''' 
















‘THE FOURTH ESTATE,’ 


In the seventeenth centurjr, it was the pulpit which 
I greatly moved the masses of men; now it is ther press, 
i For weal or for wo there cannot be a doubt that the 
I journals of this country exercise a vast amount of in* 

I fluence over society; in France, their power is even 
I more strikingly manifested, and so it always must be, 

I we apprehend, the more the people are cast loose from 
j their usual anchorages, and sent upon the finding out 
! of new ways. Even the degree of influence which tlie 
I journals possess in becomes a serious ques- 

i tion, when we reflect tliat it is a power acting under 
none of the usual checks or responsibilities. A clergy¬ 
man is answerable to his bishop or his synod; a mem¬ 
ber of parliament to his constituency. . Teachers of 
almost all kinds and grades are subjected to some sort 
of test. The newspaper alone is free. Thia is an im¬ 
mense point in its favour, whether for good or evil to 
the community. It is an entire novelty too in soci<d 
machiner}'. 

The difference between the bond and the free systems 
of teaching is, wo think, very easily detected. In the 
bond system, all violent aberration and mischief is 
repressed, but the penalty of this is mediocrity of efliict. 
Under the free system, we have fearful fountains of 
corruption opened, but we have at tho same titne bril- 
liantly-energetic action, and, on the whole, gruid results. 
Now, if teaching through churches and academies, and 
by other regulated methods, be strictly co-ordinate with 
teaching through unlicensed journals, a proUem .must 
be in time wrought out by their contrasted action. 
It will either be discovered tiiat the writer ahould be 
responsible to some central authority, connected or 
unconnected with tlie state, as all other teachers are, or 
that these other teachers, if they are to maintain them¬ 
selves in equal efficacy with the unlicenaed writer, must 
be equally free. Even now the question may be put, 
Why should any person be able to address hundreds pf 
thousands of his feUow-cithtens over the whole country 
every week, or every da^ if he pleiases, without any 
restraint whatever, when it is ifopossible to teach tweniiy 
boys in a university, or ut^ertakp the cure of three 
hundred souls, without a paralysing:amount of respon¬ 
sibility ? The- two systems cannot i ill ways oo-^ist. 
The one must in time overflow an^ at^erh^tbe oth<er. 

The press, after ail, has its restrictions, hat of ft kh>fi 
which does not in the least iutedieni with tite whova 
remarks. A journal is tm^ thf ebe^ of puhiioi^r 
nion. The puhite writer a'tlrtui^lf hh 

hath it not, because Iris i^dcri^a^ 
him. His fkith; t^yho greati^ 4^ feom of 
' the muititudn,' hut '.'he;.- is .;;co.n|peU^,'' tp.fhevpfit JisihO;.' 
redesses hf'hli'teiiiii 'hoshn^ if'1^'would avo^'gfl^itg.his' 
readers ofihtiioe. ^ He is thus forced to adhsiin to o|f|tain 


standards of .feeling and opinmn, without having ever 
been asked to sign a test or take an oath. If it be 
found that public opinion can produce such results in 
the literary teacher, it #ill in time be asked if it may 
not be sufficient ip that of all other instructors. It is 
here assumed that the one system does not in the least 
tend more to induce an identity between the real and 
the professed opinion than the other. 

The press being so important a power—being, in fact, 
rather than by mere jocular sobriquet, a fourth estate— 
it is of cousequenoe that it should he morally raised as 
high as possible. Its moral status cannot be said to 
be low in this country. It has one great and shining 
viftae in a superiority to personalities. With compa¬ 
ratively few exceptions, end those only of particular 
classes, there is a spirit of fairness and veracity in the 
press. We have often had occasion to observe with 
pleasure, when individuals had made themselves con¬ 
spicuous: by some gross offence, with what good feeling 
towards relatives the newspapers conducted themselves. 
These are amiable and respectable features. That party 
views are in general advocated with temper, and tiiat 
none but those which are really defensible, and there¬ 
fore legitimate, are advocated, must also be allowed to 
tbe credit of the English xifess. It must nevertheless 
be admitted that tiie ^sonnef of the press is far from 
being in a Satisfactory conditiott. 

The Xict is, that the jourhals themselves have alone ; 
a recognised personality in England. We ask what is j 
the opinion of the ‘Times’ on the.subject? how tbe 
‘Chronicle’ has written? and whether the ‘Exaininer’ 
and‘Spectator’ may be expected to take up the ques¬ 
tion strongly? The human beings whose hands hold 
J;he pen in certain dingy back-rooms of the offices of 
those papers are not thought of at riL The writers of 
articles for a paper ore not always known even to each 
other. .'I^ere we to hear their names mehtibned, we j 
should be as much in the dark as before, the men 
have, in general, po social status of any distinction- It 
is therefore the paper, not the writeF, whlch ia anien- 
ahle. to the check of public opinion. All this is pri¬ 
marily a matter of eonsideration for the board of pro- 
pcietorib iriibse pot^ete aK^^^l^ tp be affected by ih 
Eow heto, ^ tii|to|^^^^ and paiiifnl fesitnre 

of the Edgiish The fundaihentil maxim m all , 

ethics r-tttetwspohtibiWi^ of thnindividttal--«-bW(^tihg; 
lieviajpdM^ a'Oiqttti>^l^, He te only ampsesentation 
tff a a human heart. He may 

write one way for one paper, and anotiwrway fite an*, 
other, witiMut anybody knowing of ih Tbe>tem|fp 
taUon to do *0 mbit often ariBe;:.smd he 

yielded to; at least, in the ohadorlty 
him, we have an seor^ty tiiali It will 

not do to say that^ pnyided hit aidherds ^ JbSi ttendards 
of fetilng and opinion whloh jne Ij^tcttoned by tho 
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DObluv or by some retpecteble portion of il? ther* Is AH the London jooii^ to theatricals, 

Lob^ionfor ojmpl^t Tlie dlTetaity that exists ^hey most professsaiy do40, in order to make thepabUc 

between the kjward mind of the writer arid the demon- aware of what is doing, j|n tli# theatrioai world. They 
strations he makes, is to «Wl hi ibi^ which We must must professedly mean to do it, npt ta a spirit of favour 
put up toth only in to etotot be helped, to the theatrical managers, but in a spirit of tnith, as 

The less of lithe bOtterj knd what we belleye is, thto for the benefit of thmr readers. It may be at once ad¬ 
it is increased immensely by tola system of shOting the muted that the theatres are fairly Uabte , to thiscriti- 
personality oftoe iiWter in that (rf ttojOU^ <tom; but assuredly they are not to be expected to pay 

The iodmldisli themselves feel that their pito^oU ft anything in order to facihtate the newspapers in per- 
afalseo»e, aftd oneof the outerles hf the day Ufora forming a part of their ordinary duty Nmrtheless, 
right acknowledged place in the state to thtMa^toen the newspapers demand from the mMiators^foee admis- 
whose intelltots exercise so groat to influence in its critic—a demand with which the latter 

afikirs. It Cannot be surprising that this clambur Should .giijtj.hhHiied to comply, in order to avoid giving the 
be heard, for only consider, how it must afre(?t a man’s newspapers offonCe. This we think an unjust tax, if 
mind to hear society ringing with some powerful article ever there was one. Granting that there might ba 
which he has written, and yet to kWow thto he is only shown some ground of claim tor the Emission of one 
one of the multitude of SmiSis to Wsons living in penon,it surely never could be thought necessary for 
certain tows of houses, of democratic uniformity, in the htototoS of the newspaper that it should have free 
Camberwell or Camdan-Town, and that, while the daily admission for more? Yet. how stands the fact? Eocli 
labour no more than sufidoes for .the daily wants, hU I^ndon newspaper claims admission for two persons at 


life must continue to be One of obsenre toU. Tho Eng- 
lish journalist looks across the Ctonnel, tod »tos his 


brother in Paris a distinguished pSitioal figure, whose pubUsher, or some perSons connected witli the office, 
standing for a place in the national legislature is behdd will toteftd with their whole fomilles.^ There is even 
as a fitting part of the system of thbigS. and Who may One paper of unusual power which claims from each 
even aspire to be a minister of sfote: Suppose Smith theatre foe privilege of writing out an unlimited number 
or Wilson of the ‘ Dally News' or 'klorning Herald ’ 'Of orders of admission for any night’s performance! If 
were to stand for the Tower Hamlets, what a shout of It be considered that there are upwards of.flfty journals 
universal ridicule would salute his placards! Why in London, the amount of this tax will be seen to be 


does it look so natural in Paris and so foolish in Lon¬ 
don? It is because the French joiirnalist asserts his 


the condition of the 'EiigUsh press, We must see and 
bear WBii pitoBhing fo hot pators. Let the jour¬ 
nalist foSto iliM with hiS 


courted fOT liste of dirtototi pid patrdhs. If it become 
convenient for him to ask the bnffoaste* of a psrlia- 



ail times: They also expect to Iw now and then favoured 
With an entire box, on which occasions the editor or 


not small. If it be forther considered that the tlieatrical 
profession is pre-eminently a struggling one, an estimate 


own personality, while the English sinks his in that of of the humanity attending the imposition may be formed, 
his journal. A newspaper proprietor may staftd for a The poor manager is forced to submit, because he can- 
seat in parUament. if his wealth and cliaracter place not afford to incur the hostility of the press. On his 
him amongst the class who ordinarily take that posi- best nights ha must quietly ace a large part of his 
tion i but the author of tlie thunder which daily issues house filled with emissaries of the press, to the exclu- 
through that gentleman^s paper—he is only an obsenre slon of those who would pay, and not unfrequently to 
hireling—for him to pretend to toy such position would the annoyance of his proper customers; for it is a 
only he to expose himself to a derision wl^, would peculiarity of the system that it throws into the boxes 
never afterwards pmhaps cease to attach to his name. persons whose proper position is the gallery. Now 
Itseems tousthatwhat isreqniredtogSvethepnblito this is Sttrely a grossly-unoonscientious use of power, 
writer in England ihe true position which he is now While such an abuse exists, and while newspaper con- 
groping for, »»itontli^ with what is necessary to perfect duetors remain, to all appearance, unpercipient of its 

* «... Si i.*-/sVkAmanfAv wa vnt««f nnnf.iniiA fn riucrflrfl iftiirnfiliBrn 


real character, we must continue to regard journalism 
in England as something less pure than it ought to be, 
tod not entitled to any more honour than it at present 


name, and he must soon obtain a personal distinction, receives, : 

and a plaw' in society to his desert*. I# To talk of newspaper enters coming forth with a 

hia beoomea a gtoto'Voice for counari and instruction, recognisable personality may appear visionary. Our 
ha must rise In the tociid stole. ‘Ria name will be busineia, however, is to point out where we think the 

i . to'A .j. u: ts«_ Ak... le 


evil lies, and where the remedy might be found. If 
the necessary, change tonnot be made, we can only be 


inentary consUtuenoy hli doing so will appeat a* quite sorry for the fact. But is Such a change altogether 
to Ihe right course qf tbhjgS- A“d this mttai be pre- hopeless? Agirinst it there are two obstacles. One is 
cis^ because, in the avowal toils,towonalif^, he gives tostom. It has betome a sort of rede to conduct news- 
a guarantee to aociely for h& conduct. We think Ufi gapeto »nonymduato- But to a country where Cobbett 


this so clear, that we wonde^ at its not having been urrqte for many .years with his name frankly displayed 
teen long ago. 1*1* gatori it cannot be said that we are without a 

Our argument may be met perhaps with foe itowsri- jtotod«tlt for the contrary. Tiie aefiond and greater 


dn; hi* yhtoti it cannot be sand that we are without a 
pretodegt for the contrary. Tiie aeCond and greater 
tion ttoViiie iiiigiito presi is as W*d as it end possibto obsto^iS to the diilfioulty of Setting up a paper. Even 
be. On that me join tsiite. ^IW, as befotoi JuBy «B- foto totoflai be greatly done away with if nevtspapers 
mitting tto many merits, we sfee severe} pmntt of sordid* wtogiSee from duty. There would then be as little to 
ness and uiwonscientiimsnesii, itoh aS cOold tot toist in hinder a man of talent from entering upon the career 
any where todiviltials were so<diW wcognia* of a' totoher tot toiting, as ffom adventuring upon any 

ablw^^^pasa ovto many matters cOnneoted with advtir* toher lito%*rito by wl^ hoped to make his bread, 

tUjpIts, though those may be said ttfform thegiwnd’ been to fong accustomed to 

'"•■’““re'.for toe hotoity to'jWUttto-'digtoiy Of the ppoU, .the'iSlitod-'toitoitlto' to^wW<fo Ihey 'hto/aa-to'.havO' 
pttoh upon one part :to;ltotoontoitopaito lattice': ;Jmtototoly tiSi'-itotiiato ttoYtoto toi^Ki**^**^*^* 1*“^ 
Hi. remarkable perhaps, but aufifotently ttpietoUstUe. ttot, SBavbty has, as usuab worked its worst effect to ; 
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reconciling it* Victims to bear with it. Were they to 
strain, even in the present circuinstahees^ for the true 
command of the organs tbroiigh which they condescend 
to blow, they would probably be more successful than 
they at present dream of, and the flrat teste of the 
edifying effect of their independence would make them 
wonder that they had so long submitted to their pre* 
sent degradation. 

I '■ ' F.ANCHON:- -■■■ 'K'. 

I ‘ Michet,’ said old Blaise Rastorer one day to'hia ton, 

: ‘ I wish I could see you lifting up your head i little, 

! and thinking of taking another wife.’ Michel, iliatcad 
j of lifting up his head, only shook it very sadly. ‘I 
I know well what a loss you experienced in Marguerite,’ 
continued the father, ‘and I understand your feelings. 
JSut it is now two years since she died, and it is Rme 
you began to ronse yourself from this unavaiUl!^ gtief. 
Your children are of an age to need a mOthbi^* caie; 
my wife is growing old, like myself, and , she is: not 
equal to the fatigue of looking after the young ones; 
and when they choose to run away firom her to the edge 
of the pond, or under the horse’s feet,she can’t over* 
take them.’ 

‘ What yon say ja- true enough, father,’- answered 
Michel; ‘ but where Shall I get a wife like Majq?uerite> ’ 

‘ Tlicre is no telling till you try,’ answered Bisiiie. 

‘ Marguerite was a good wife, a good mother, and an 
excellent woman in every respect; but it would he 
hard to think there are no more such left in the world I 
And I am certain if she could speak to you from heaven, 
where she no doubt is, that she would give you the 
advice I am giving you. Suppose your motheJl were to 
die, who is to take care of your children when you are 
out all day about the farm ?’ 

‘ Well, i'atlier, I’ll think of it,’ said Michel. * But I 
know no women. Where am 1 to look for a wife ? If 
you wish me to take one, choose for me yourself’ 

‘Why,’ said Blaise, ‘there are several tliingg to be 
considered. First, you must n6t marry a very young 
woman; site will be thoughtless, and neglect your chil¬ 
dren perhaps.’ 

‘ And if she’s older, she may ill-treat them,’ said 
Hfiehel. ‘ For what I see, they are as likely to suffer^ 
by my giving them a mother os by wanting one.’ 

‘ We must be cautious in our choice,’ answered Blaise. 

‘ But Ood be thanked good women are more plenty than 
bad ones everywhere! ’ 

‘ That’s true,’ answered MiuheL ‘ I daresay Pauline 
or Louise M6doe, or little Catherine Sylvestre, would 
cither of them do well enough,’ 

‘ Too young,’ said the old man, shakitig his head; 

‘ too young, and too poor.’ ; , 

‘ Young they are C!ertainiy|!‘.and poor too,’ said Michel; 

‘ but I shouldn’t like to many an old woman, and where 
I’m to And a rich one that will have me I don’t know.’ 

‘ I wouldn’t recommend gn old wornan, cither,’ said 
Blaise; ‘ but one about your own age~-eigbt or nine-and- 
twenty say; and as for money, if there’s none in this 
parish, there may be in the What troUld yoU aay 
to old Gerard’a daughter babel?’: 

‘ I never saw her,’ answmed Miefael. 

‘It’s a good while since I tute her ei^er,’ s;dd 
Blaise; ‘ but she was a ftte-lookihg flieu) and'beiUg 
an only daughter, she will havU eveiy tbing hef .bther 
leaves. Tliat wiU Ite notriflei and au he Wiihw td^^^^ 
her married—for she’s nearly as pldi as you 
will be no objection oh Idspsrt atUll events.* { 

‘Whatl’ said Michel; ’have jfou spokjm to hitfi on j 
the subject?’ •-> 

‘ Well, to say the truth 1 haVe,’ URiwentd Blpte. 

‘ When you saw me talking to him 
he was remarking that it was Rme ybui;:Sho«|^-,«f’^our 
grief for poor Marguerite;'mote OipeuiallFUft’f;^ had 
been such a good husband, and had tmtbiitWstOiiiiiuu<tim 
yourself with.* ' ' i 


‘ Thank-God for that !’slid Michel. ■ 

‘ And when I said I wished I could sal yoli marri^ 
again, he gave me a hint that’be shouljfD’t be Sirnty if 
you ware to take a fancy to his girl.’ 

‘ Well, father,’ said Michel, * she is the ssme bt me as 
another, for I can neVer love any woman again ns I 
loved m Marguerite ; so, since you vhth it, 111 think 
about this marriage with Isabel Gerard.’ 

’Thinking about it wont doi >ott must make bet 
think about it too,’ saM Blaisei ‘or somebody may step 
in before you. You must go over to GrandpriS u>d see 
her?\ 

’ Tbat will be a day to go, and a' day to come back, 
and a day there,’ Said Michel; ‘and how bail 1 be spared 
just now in harvest-time?’ 

* We mustnli mind a day at two when there’s a good 
Wife to be got,’ answered Blaise. ‘ Besides, to-morrow's 
Saturday. If you take the brown mare, and start to- 
morroiV afternoon, you'll be at Grandpre before night; 
and as Uiero’s a moon, it wont signify even if you are a 
little late.' ’ 

So it was settled that Michel should go on the follow¬ 
ing day to Grandprd, to try if he could love Isabel 
Gerard; but it was with a heavy heart he made hit 
preparations, for love , so formally invited is apt to be 
shy: Cupid Ukes to pay his visits when he’s least ex¬ 
pected. 

On the same evening tliat this conversation took 
place, when the children were in bed, and the rest of the 
ftmlly Were sitting round the hearth, there came in an 
old woman called Barbette, who lived in a poor hut on 
the borders of Blaise Pastorer’s farm. Twice a week 
they gave her broths and she was now come for her 
allowance. 

‘ Sit down and rest yonrseif. Barbette,’ said Margot, 
the farmer’s wife, ‘ and let ns hear how the world goes 
with you.’ 

‘ Not worse than with other people I believe,’ an¬ 
swered Barbette; ‘ but I’m going to lose my daughter, 
little Faiichon.’ 

‘Lose her! How? Is she going to be married?’ 
asked Margot. 

‘Married! Poof child, who would marry her?’ said 
Barbette. ‘ No. no; but she's going to Grandprd. I've 
got a situation for her there at Farnibir Gerard’s. It’s a 
(hard tbiiig to part with her; but Shia must go to service 
some time; and the winter will be here soon, and if she 
can earn a little money, she wlU lte able to help me 
throughit.’ ^ • 

‘ She’s sndi U little creature, that we forget her age,’ 
said Margot; ‘but the trutbi.^is; it is time she went to 
service. If she stays at home she may get habits of 
idleness,’ 

‘No fear of that,’ answered Barbette. * I believe 
Fsitchoh would rather go down On her knees and sorub 
the stoiKS ill the high road than be doing nothing. 
She’ll be a treasuife to anybody tiiat gets bef I can tell 
you, and I only wish you could have taken her into 
■your service.’■ 

‘Perhaps we may atjothef yeanq,’ said Ma^t; ‘bilt, 
to the meantime, it wig: be a goda thing for her to go 
te Grandpre. Gerard Iceope a :good house, and she'll 
impteta heriffilf there, ll^en d 
t ‘Sito'e to Ite tlteiU'te-jmotTOw.’ ahswteed Barbette; 

‘ bilt it'a a long way for inch a yOik^ creature to: go 
alone’\:.■■ i-.... v:’--,::...■■■■■■ 

/ She n 0 !idtt‘-t go slou^’ said Blaise, ‘ Michel is i^ng 
to-morrow to Orandpird, .and he shall takit^ehgrge of her t 
and,'!by'thn';-^,’.:ikddld'' he,-''- as Pai>ohon';iiS'''g<#R.io..;Siyn'. 

tbere<to<to'-::ihe'’-bOte'^ -.to - BathoW;hnt:''}«^''M.' 

togiging "about a uterriage- 

beggtoB that, as Fanchou was 

theM'^' %:.<l>e.'ilii%itld .-say'.n gDod'..iii^|(f:.;lw::'.t^-te yn tt y Iq. 

do- that teh%fat,a|at, ntid 

PiStethr hft^bftldr SpMfc'iOwshou^ it, and, ■ 





cHAMims’s 


^t^nd OB it. he won't mill hie m»rk if thej'U take 

.fianohon’e bi^:dbr hfan.’. 

Michel,'whblgKd Veen litohig up and down the otcbard, 


in, and having learned the deitination of i'anchon, he: 
content^ wiiUu^y to eecort her. Accordingly, on the 
enetting afterhopn the lit:^ damsel presented herself at 
the etabliHloar snut^ bandle in Iter hand, ready 
for the toad, and #viiig mouhted hehlod the young 
Aihner, they aijiiitted on their jourh^ with the good 
wirit^iof tbeiMSembled lamily. It ipras: .tite lirst tiaie 
she htul left her tww hoine; and her old mother, and the, 
yOung girls <of h» own age that she had grown up yrith; 
and whilst Siidhd jogged along, his mind absorbed in 
his own truuUo^ the tewa were stremuing down her 
fhce as she thhught of those she was leaviug, and the 
strangers she was going among. AH at once Michel 
became aware that she was weeping. ‘ What’s the 
matter, littie Fanchonf’thiid he. . :; s 

‘ I’m thinking of home and my poor mother,’ said she, 
endeavouring to restrain the flowing tears. 

‘ Ah,’ said Michel, ‘ it makes one’s heart sad to leave 
those we love if it’s only for a short IHme, for one never 
feels sure of seeing tlmm again. ^ W could have 
thotqthh when I left my poor Marguerite to go to Rouen 
f(n> two days that she would be dead before my return I 
And that puts me in mind that I didn’t see my little 
Lep when I came away: where could he he, I wonder?’ 

‘I saw him in the morning running (dong the high 
road,’ said Fanchon; ‘I tiiougfat you had sent him a 
message perhaps.’ 

‘ Not 1,’ answered Michel ; ‘but my mother may, to 
keep him out of the way, for he Wanted sadly to come 
with me to Grandprfi.’ 

. ’And why not have brought him?’ said Fanchon. 
f ile's no weight, and the mare could have carried us 
all three; besides, 1 could walk a good part of the way. 
1 love little Bep, and I should have liked to have him 
here with us.’ 

‘ Why, I wished to bring him, but nyr father said it 
wouldn’t do to go courting with a child at my hack. 
But I'm talking of what you know nothing about.’ 

. ’1 beg your pardon,’ said Fanchou; * I do know all 
about it. I know you are going to marry {the riok 
farmer’s daughter that’s to be my mistress.’ 

* Then you know more than 1 do,’ said MkheL ‘ She 
may not:m)oose to have me-' 

* Why shouldn’t; she have you?’ said Fanchon. 

‘Didn’t you malWiA.igpod husband to Marguerite? 
You’m well off to^ and as youw as ’she is, for what 
■I heat.’, ^ 

‘Bat IJwve thhto citltaren,'said Michel. 

‘ So mitoh ^e bMter} it will make tlm mernet home. 
Besides, an’t they ,prettiest: children in the whole 
parish, and thd heSt hroc^ht up ? For my part 1 think 
the yeiy idght‘ «f ljittile> I«p would haye wou her hesrt 
at.pn^.’., ' ■ 

’Aiy, if she likes children; but suppose She does 
...wW; 

’L .’Booh 1 if she doesn't like children, she wont like to 
mawy yon; so them’Hhe.mimid pf Biit they say 
ehe'B rich and handsome, add 1 neVer keard lin jjl wOid 
spokea :ef ;her; so you’re Vwroug to take up notions 
hefimodw’wiamwn,, ; 

’^u^teU'yoa wh^ Fim^ ssdd .jti«d»i, ‘you we 

8hai;p smd dhjh^t^| you are going to live ihher fatherfs 
homie. Aft# yoh have been there a week or two, ydu 

‘N'o,^ autwecedFanchon; ‘t won’t promise that. X 
might tnalto a mUhtke, and so do misohief ’ dgst •* she 
said th|s the mare shied ’j Wlutt’e that?’ she asked. 

* It’s some animal in thsliAuth,’ aaswetedMiobel; • a 

strayed lajn^rhaps?. ' 

T Feadhoa. ‘WfejhWt yowdittle 

• and Bsleeb 1*. x ) »:*»■ ,, < 

from the mwef H To 
heing'here alone. «ted so tor from 
-howei \Whe? the hoy hk'toige dyw.'li* «*l 


amazed; for Ma x^thw. havt^ refuted^to to 

Grandpr€, he had het off'some hours before, with the 
intention of watoMng oh ]tlm voad till Michel passed, 
aind thus gaining his objwt j hut weary with wallcing, 
he sat down and fell asleep, and how being suddenly 
awaken^, be could hot remem^t how he got there. 
Mimiol was kagry, for he nsdtiim liked to leave the hoy 
there nor to take him to Grand^i and while he scolds^ 
cried. However, Fanobou, siding with X«p, the 
youngster carried the day, and Michel placing him <m 
thi saddle before him, on they wept. The child was 
so dallghtod at firat, that be forgot he ban had ho 
’ dinner; but they had not gone far before the jogging of 
the horse reminded him of his hunger. 

^IMdn’t 1 toll you so?’ said Michel impatiently. 
'What’s to he done how? I don’t see a house where one 
coifld geta mouthful of bread for miles round 1 ’ 

‘ Don’tfret,’said Fanchon, quietly opening her bundle; 
‘ I’ve got'a'bit of bread and. cheese here. Take it, Lop, 
andeat^way.’ 

Iiep did not require to be twice invited; but Miuliel 
said, ‘What will yon do yourself, Fanchon, without 
anything till we get to Qrandpro ? We've a long way 
to go yet.' 

‘ Oh,’ said Fanchon, * young stomachs can’t wait, and 
mine can; besides, grief at ISAving my poor mother has 
spoiled my appetite, and l don’t wgnt anything.’ 

The next thing that happened was, that as soon as 
Lep's stofnach was full, he beanie so sleepy, that he was 
like to fall off the mare, and Michel could not guide her, 
and at the same time hold the child and a bag of game, 
which his father had given him as a present to his in¬ 
tended; but Fanebonsaid,’Give me the game-bag, and 
I’ll tie It to my bundle, and then you can sUug them 
beforeyou, while I carry the boy in my arms.’ 

So on they jogged in tills way some miles farther, till 
they reached a wood which they had to pass through ; 
but by this time it was getting late, and though the 
moon was rising, there arose also such a thick mist, that 
they could not find their way, while the horse frequentiy 
stumbled over the brokfu hranchea and the stumps of 
trees. After trying first one path and then another, 
and idways finding they were wrong, Fanchon proposed 
that they should alight and walk, ‘ being nearer the 
ground, we may perhaps make out where we are; and 
while you lead the mare. I’ll take care of the child,’ 
said she. As the wood was intersected here and there 
by ditches and ponds, they were in less danger on their 
feet than on horseback,-and they got on for some dis¬ 
tance without accident; but on reaching at length a 
•pot where the thid^ te’’'’'’l''^tod, they found them¬ 
selves on the edge of a lai^ marsh, which Michel 
knew to be in an opposite j^toction to the road-they 
should have gone. Ro they iurned back again, and 
made another attempt ha|.witb no better success; and 
to add to their misfortun^ whilst Michel was seeking 
for his liat, which the branch of a tree knocked off his 
hrod, the mare slipped tiie bridle from his hand, and 
trotted off. . 

• What’s to be done now?’ cried he. ‘The, child 
can wiitk no further, and I'm afndd to leave you here 
yrhilh l go after the matei lest I idiotdd not be able to 
find you agiins and if we stay, hore all night, the 
ehfid irill .get his death, iand yod too, With the cold, 
Besidro, I’m % no toeans sure t}t#e may be a wolf 

* WW miutdight a flto,' said FanClum. * Ilere’s a large 
oak urKigfa'will keep off the rain,imd I feel plenty iff 4^ 
•tieiks cnckliog usder my feet; and then we must make 
a hedifet-tha hoy, and dot him sb^ till the mist clears 

, .\*»That’* aasfiy laM,’, answered Mtohel»* hut where 
ate wa to get Sro> And thd utare has run dff with 
m asddledbm and «v«ryBdngi.ard hadvto nwkd a bod 
toMhJ.’s!'' 1 , 't ’ ■' 

Wenjrttliiaetclw* ta 

tha-#thrHdidrto’•’wk 'imd WW awst 

Clear a dry add wrsf etoeik.’ 
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‘And whBt’B to become df you irithcmt it!’ cried 
Michel. 

‘ The fire vill ^arm me, add 1 can keep (ayeelf awake,- 
she answered ; • but the ohiUl can’t, and 
death if we don’t take care of 4dm wMIe he / 

It is astonishing what resoarcet . therea 
well-disposed, actire, ^^.-tCcapered Woeaan, and how 
helpless, in certain em^riS^i^i a Rkan - id bCride her ! 
Fanchon had a geod'ldidd^ ^ and a bed of di^ leases 
under the oak reidjf. ftw Idip m fhe 

wrapped him in her and oovered hto with the 
gajne-bag, whichf tog^ether With heir h Wn buddlei had 
slipped off the mare: Ws abd kicked up her heris and 
ranoff,,,. ' ' 

‘ You 'must keep up the fire,’ said she, ‘ while I 
watch the child, lest the sparks should reach him.’ 

‘ Upon my word you’re a capital littio lass!* said 
Michel. ‘ You know how to take care of a chUd, and to 
make a fire in the wood, and do everything that’s use¬ 
ful. I was beginning to feel cross, 1 can tell you, at 
the thoughts of passing the night here in the ooldi’ 

‘And when one loses onew temperi'one generally 
loses one's presence of mind too,’ said Faticdion. ‘ For 
ray part I have often been'obliged to keep the sheep 
on the hills in cold Weather, and I should have been 
badly off if 1 hadn’t knoWCt how to make a fire!’ 

‘What you say about losing one’s temper is true 
enough,’ answered Michel; ‘ but how to help it when 
things go BO perversely ? ’ ■* 

‘Just remember that losing your temper will Only 
make them worse,’said Fanchon. ‘ My mother and I 
have bad many a hard struggle, but we never lost heart 
till it came to the parting to-day; but your mother says 
she’ll perhaps hire me next year if I learn to bwa good: 
servant at GrandprC; so 1 shall keep up my courage, and 
live ut hopes of seeing dear home again.’ 

‘ I wish she had hired you at oCce,’ said Mlcliel, 
‘ instead of sending me tins wildgoose Chase after a wife. 
You could have taken care of my children as well as any 
wife.’ But as Michel sat with his knees towards the 
fire opposite Fanchon, he now, for the first time in his 
life, as the light shone on her fiuie, made the discovery 
that she was a very pretty girl. ‘ How old are yon, 
Fanchon ? ’ said he. 

‘ Eighteen,’ said She; ‘ butI’m so little, that nobody 
takes me to be so old.’ 

‘Why, you’re old enough to be married!’ said 
Michel. 

* Ha, iiB!’ laughed Fanchon, ‘ wbo’d inarry me I 
wonder?’ 

' That remains to he seen,’ said he. ‘ Have you never 
thought of a husband yet?’ : 

‘ Never)’ answered‘ FU never marry till 1 hate 
a hundred crowns to begin housekeeping with,’ 

‘ But it will take you nas|iy'years to save th«^ while 
you’ve your mother to biiitj} opt of your wages,!'said 
Micltel.': y<' 

‘But lean wait,’aCiswwred Fanchon. ‘Folk that 
live single may die as happy and go^to Heaven as fast 
as the married mies.’ V ^ ^ 

‘ That’s true.'^said Michel theaghtfliUy;. * but it’s 
better to many.’ And here ha f^l into a reverie, out 
of which he by and by awokC) deolaring that he was 
dying with hw^r, and had ndUdag to ^ > ' 

‘ Not so hsd as thld;.t»itherivSaiffllbCbmi ‘ As wa 


‘ Not so hsd as th|d;|»ithei#vSaifflkt><ib(Ui ‘ As we 
came through ^ ,#ood I tii«!t:chestnats ^that 


this time 1 thiofc; and tr tn^'ip iaot enough 
-■ yo-u-can take one .i^?>t^','hi|^<^od',,,hrdniht:‘fi^^^^^ 
Intended, and FU roait k f<W ^ou 
iICnw, as we used to dc the tasks we canghtun the hUl 
whehT kept the sheep* i ' ‘ . 

' What a brute I lam, never to Mtuun^riMiMt tmu 
gave j^oor bread and Cheese to Xep! Why, yna inatt 
ha starving, Faoehon! 'IhM a gpCddlhm'lMdbie 1 
started, and yet Fm aa huni^ as a'wtfif I' 

’ IffB all haMt,’ aaid landhiiHri' ‘you we aointstoDwd 


we aoiwstoined 


to your, three or four meals’a day at tha';|^fi>nv bat . Fain 
used to fasting, and 1 don’t miss a apd then/ 

'‘That’s another exceUent quality la a.;wife,’ atdd 
MlchelilaughlDg. , fV 

‘ But Fm not a wife, nor like to he,’ said Fanchon. 

' Here Michel fell into another reverie. . ^ Jia'U be no 
fmd'tlmt citCoses you,’said he. ‘ 

.‘I hope not, for I shouldn’t like to marry a fooh' 
said'she." 

* ‘ I daresay you think me a stupid fellow,’ said :he, 
after a pause; ‘for i can do nothing, and youioando 
evCtythingr' But you see, Fanchon, I was set to the 
plough, and to gnide the oxen through the furrows. 
When r was but a little lad; and as I only worked on 
iny father’s farm, I always found my meals ready when 
1 wanted them ; and then I married young, and my 
poor Marguerite took care of me; hut I’ve nobody to 
mind me now,’ 

‘.Couldn’t Fanchon take care of you, papa?’ asked 
little Bep, 'who had been awakened by the smell of the' 
cookery, and was now sitting up and waiting for his 
share. ' 

‘To be sure I can,’ said Fanchon, who was so fat . 
from thinking of Miehel as a husband for herself, that 
She was not in the least embarrassed by tlfo Child's 
question; for Blaise Fastorer was esteemed a rich farmer 
m that part qf the country, and Fanchon’s mother was 
in a great degree dependent on the charity of the! 
family. 

' Come,’ said she to Michel when he had floished his 
supper, ‘ I see you can’t keep your head up to talk, so 
yon had better lie down by the child, and go to sleep at 
once, and FU watch the fire.’: 

.‘No, it is you that must lie down, Fanchon,’said 
Michel; * and I’U watch you both; for I have fifty things 
stirriim in my head, and though 1 were to try never so, 

I could not sleep a wink,’ 

‘Fifty things! That's too many for one head,’ said 
Fanchon merrily. 

‘ Well, if I haven’t fifty, I’ve one that I havCii’t been 
able to get out of it for the last two bouts, and.I should 
like‘to tell you what it is.’ 

‘ I think I could tell you,’ said Fanchon ; ‘ you wish 
you were at home, and in bed, instead of running the 
country after a wife.’ • 

‘A woman I never saw!’ said Michel. ‘Fve nine | 
minds to go back again, Fanchon. What do you say ? j 
Will you go with me?’ 

; ‘I go.with you!—-no,’ said she. ‘What would my 
poor mother do neXUwiuter if 1 lose the situation she 
has got for me with so much trouble ? And as for you, 

I say you’d be very wrong. Why should yon take such 
a prejudice against a girl you have never seen? Think 
of your good parents too, that wish you te mariy, 
■WhaFs your objection ?,’ 

! None, if I may ohOose for mymlfi' answered Michel. 

• Wait till you see her;’ said she. 

In spite of her iMrave little heart and good spirits, 
fatigue began tp tcSl against Fanchon at l^t; and the' 
next time Michel spoke to her she was noddingf. 'Come, 
my girl; said he, * lie down beside the boy, and rest till 
the mpiuing^^ dawns, ahd theu 'lli wake you both.’ So 
Fttchm stretched hctwlf (Ut the bed of leaves, and 
takmg riia;! child to hm ium*> was soon fast asleep. 
Then Mii^i spread the idoak ever her; and as he 
iooked?at:her :aweet tot^ young face, with htfieXim 
tying oh' htirhoscmij he said; ‘ Where have iny s^Cs 
been aB ttdil srhite; toirt I haVe had this treasure under' 
tiiem^; and never fotmd it Cut ? i tbougbtV ehe^ was n 
chfid; hto thm^fh as fair and ** 

doe to look ah she's as hardy as a yomag hMfoy.'usjddS 
tender and hmve as a good woman-, dud 
she is, to good faith, and a fit wifo fojranjt^Mi, j||als 
wkafs this to me?'* he excilaitned,’tttmtiiji My 

father and mother would itever'lieWr^uC:^ mihtying 
her, esien if she have me .' Stifi, riSth him- 
seif to; he wdUld;,he could- litoi ,get enhfii.Iiils head that 

happy, and that he 









CHA%tBKIl8*!S JDUitirAt. 


wtter lihorfa }»#1* to HoWiwer, tJse 

mia hsvittg^ ctat ma^ 

de«i-lyi lii by itaid by ttHMvbt U adrU^e to aroate the 
ileepera, And Cndearowr to Keover th^r Ibif {w^ 
fanehon'iaaa.aeey 4hAteiiri.'ahd. ai fea ^therf^wai'. 
BO. |iFakiai|.:-faim took'himJB' hii.dmiB,' 

at^ '^'ey;^d{^t2 aw'a)r::lMr’'i^^ tIme-in' honeii et'WdV 
their way bat <4: And aoeoediBgly, afteA 

walkiiiir for upwatdirof'"an boar, Idvch^ exolaimad 
joybcuiV that uiey vare approaahi^ a hboaat for that 


hb aatr a Hgjl^t:vahinin§ thtoiigh tne^; !»> !^ey toek 
haaiii, «ad';liaatened foevrarda; but Inatead of k iuMae, 
Uiey found'^he lldht prneeeded fruun thoii own 
which the Waese had blown infeb a flanfoi vheAeapoa 
Michel loat all fwtisnoe, ezclaimlog they ninat be ixb 
witoliadf but ftoehon aai^ ‘Ck>mo, u* make tlie 
beet of it. Oifo fHghtin thewobd wont kill us; but we 
must make a bed, for the child akaiUt and oOyhr him up 
waripi for I begin to feel the obtd air iid' the morning.’ 
Stti woi^ih ITanolibn’a ^tience was hot exhausted, her 
linvbi were i and turning aia srbite as the handkerchief 
that'Covered her neck, the was sCii^ with a shirerlng. 
her te^h begau to chottei^ and she sunk to the ground: 
ahnost ihseosible. 

'' Fandion, my girl!* ctfod Mkheh Ufomg her in 
his arms to the bed slip liad made for the Ixqr, ‘ it is my 
fa^t that you are exposed to alt; thia trouhte and 
fatiguei. I undertook to protect you to Qrandpre, and 
I have doiie you nothing but m**bhief.. But forgive me, 
Fanuh^, and I'll make you ameuds for it all if ybu’ll 
take nie for your husbandl’ 

* II’ cried Fanchm, aomewhat recaUed to herself hy 

amazement. 'You’re raving, Micheii iy oil don't know 
what you’re talking about.’ , 

’1 know ye^ well what I’m talking about,’ anSwtsied 
be; ‘and ,I know that you’re thebuiy woman t<j mike 
me happy ; and that you’ll be n kind mother to my ohil* 
dtea, and Sgoddaughter to my pld father and mother; 
so only say that you’ll marry me, and as soon as it’s 
light enough to see our way, instead M, gofok c» to 
QrandprA we’ll turn our faces the oth» way, and go 
tiaok to tlje farm.’ 

* It’s impossible,’ said Fanchou, shi^ng her h^. ’ It 
can't he; so think of it no more, Michel, but go forward 
and see Isabel Gerard, os you promised your parmits 
Wheu you left them.’ 

‘it’s of no use,’ wadMiifoel; ‘it would only he an: 
affront to go and see a girlI’m determined not to marty. 
But why «ont ;:yha :bi^! me, FihChw ? Wasn’t I a 
good liiiisbaud to foy ifoor liargue^ 
her deathbed, hid .^e fokp another w And didn't 
idm bfo me 1^1 her 't}^ my first one 

a momeut’gm^ fo that; she had taken me for , 
herhusbandf’ 

'.know,.,'that’s time,Vvanswer^' FsfofooU..'Wlfo'.:hhe: 
ttore''fo:te;«yaik'''''''VMy'' mothari'Who’ waS':,mdpiBg.:fo'' 
nurseher.iu.her'laMblUnisstbhesrd'h^'Hay'.'sh.’':.^:': 

‘And didn’t ymi Imaradiat Xep said to^n^t? It 
«m hhe vpiCe of my Margnmite a^peaksng tiSmmgh ber 


persuaded; smd id* 
thoni^ etm give so reason, she ea steadily ndised him, 
limt, thito Mkfiiel at lea^ ceased to 

<qieakt#d whifo beside the boy, 

hm'eit.Mik’:lhfo'head .eesting'' deappndinfgiy on' ids' :)uuma 

to rodiekte, 

but he eiw.swe'eiras iweke, and that she had not afopt 
any msM ’Sawing inquimd tbrir way 

food an eai4y vfo^ tidy once auwe started w 
%audpr4 t a^ awiMxfo^ at'they r^sched the.«pttem» 
« the tilbge, Fanchsm 'nad- hehiing out her 

hand, hade him gaod-hy;. ‘&r,’’aajd ‘laaa’t'ga to 
my new mUtresi till I Imiw trashed my fane and hands, 
r* *vf ooma^ere by and by; 

IM®W)^7»®ifoe|,4.sdBdl, forget ay you hiWe 




‘I woiit haveamy mother but Faneboft,’ said Lep. 

slia'u’tiimve any other/.saidMeUel; ‘ and as 
she wont be yfom fobthmv yOuahall hams none;’ Where¬ 
upon, MddingFfouihon fatowiU, ite foturhed home with 
to».ifoUS*>%hifoeh9.wocoeS8d-:oa'.liir w ..' 

In Ci^ain MrU of Fi«mto, wliefo It iS c^ for 
ail the mairifofl, to; ws#^^^ toe "stogie, toUdren and 
grtodtoUdmn to tetoto togatoer Un^ toe same roof 
to hufo to it to po^ so, there is a 

markable degtoe iff didtoOnto towards tlie 

iefoers M the fomily; and tons:; Michel, though ncsidy 
thirty yews of age, felt some misgiving at the thoughts 
iff prtoeutiftg himself at the form witoout having fni- 
flHto the oldect of his journey, and Without beiug able 
to explaitt to the Mtwfautimi of hie pstents the reason 
of Ids return 1 for to say tout he had fallen in' iove with 
Barbette’a little daughter, and that she hod refused him 
into tlie bargain,: be knew would appear to them rattier 
a subject for amazement and laughter than commise¬ 
ration, However, he was so good a sou, and so wortliy 
a man, that although, disappointed, Uie old people did 
not think proper to pif as the matter further when he 
declared his (totenuinetion hot to many Isabel Gerard; 
and tliey contented themselves with looking about in 
otoer directions, and recomuiending to his notice first 
one and toen another IMr ditnael of the surrounding 
distoiets. But it was all in vain; Mkihel Would have 
nothing to say to any of them; and although he went 
about hisVork aa diligently as ever, CT'crybody saw he 
was an altered man. Of Fauehon he heard nothing; 
but as there followed a very hard winter, Barbette would 
have suffered exceedingly, had it not somehowmiracu- 
loiitdy happened that.'iier stock of potatoes, and flour, 
and flfowoM never diminisbed I It did not signify liorv 
freely she used them, she had always plenty; and oi- 
though .at first, fearing the devil might have a hand iu 
the husiuess, she hwi some thoughts of confessing to 
the priest^ she comforted herself with the idea that as 
she had net entered info any compact with the Kvil 
One, he had no right to expect any condescension on 
her part in return for his benefits. When the year was 
expired/Fanchon caine 'home again ; but much to tho 
annoyance of Iwr mother, and the surprise of Blaise 
Pastorer and his wife, she deidjoed to enter into tlieir 
service. Michel gueued her reason, and it stung him 
fo tho guick to see how reahhitely sbekynided him; but 
it happened that while she wh| makihg inquiries for 
another sitaation, the s(»rlet fever broke out in the 
neighborhood, gnd there was scarce^ o house that had 
not one or more children in bed with it. Among the 
rest Michel’s throe children were all attacked at one 
time; wid in shch an emergenicyaa tiiis Fanchon did 
not wait to be atoto-rwlm offered her assistance at once. 
In spite, howaver, iff afi:tho care and attention that were 
lavitoed on ttmm, tlfo two youngest -died, to the inex¬ 
pressible grief of :toelr fa^r, who doted on tliem for 
their own sakes, and as relics of his beloved Marguerite; 
toft Lep recovefod; and it was whilst he was lying in 
bed convaieteent that hp said to Fuichon, to whom he 
had hecojne :pMsibhaMy attached, ‘Janchon, I want 

yim to promito maaomathiog. Wifi you?’ 

‘ T«s, da«, I wifi if I c^ 

* Oh yoa, ym; can vfoy well if you like.’ 

•‘‘WeU, whotfo jt, dow?’aaked Faochon. 

. 'VFtomite.ttoft:.3fou*d;:ha..my.'aiwmi^ 

‘<Ih, toto’au0iisiimiia''l’; .told Fah^u, rising suddenly,' 
tot Margot was to: foie ‘ liie down, and let me 

«gnito yon «p wj^ t;fotah 

‘No I atont,* said I,ept ‘Fll not Ifo down tiU you 
promito to he mytnoaatoill/.md he seized hdd of her 
annm, and held her tost. 

1 ‘Fie, l^f'stodFanehim. .‘Letme'llOi’ 

> ‘ Ton thought t vto totoep'^that Bigfot to tha toood 
when papa adred you to he ny ntofotofo' foM lAp; ’Mmt 
KfiwiB’t.; aitowllto;.sve.'W■to:oOming.hutoa,^he ptom,itoa'.: 
ffto-^at'h»,ltotod pevite^^merahy^ltominatort'ybii;'. 

ito «<% ltoW»-»*«. htoaklf .,i^ her" 

nowdtoff fled.btotolton.kifoytoy.M 
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ami aWtt 1 do withotit a tnflininal^ And y»t. 

weak and e^iuido: from hU illnew, the. boy burst 
an unoontrollable iMlssion of tears i»d sobs. 

‘Oil, LepI Lepl what can I do Ad y**’^ 

darling?’ said Fanidu>r|, aliiiost cryingJkennil at 
boy’s distress and'ber Own fipi»fusiom.;<> 

‘Do what he asks, niyt^ibll’ said Bie fdd wOinaHi, 
coming to the bedside. ‘l undemtandt 
of poor Michel's despondency, mud why you wouldn’t 
come to live with us, Fabtdidni t But perhaps you donA 
like my son ? Pm-hstpSrynu' oouido't he ha^y with 
him ? Is tliat the reason yon refased him ? * 

'No, ma’am,’ said Fanchon,hidinjs tor face amongst 
Lep’s curly looks. ' ! 

‘Perhaps it wee because you thought we should hot 
like you for a daughter ?‘ 'Fanchan did not answer. 
'Well, Fanchon, perhaps you were right; and did you 
tell my son your motive for refusing him?' 

‘ Never,’answered Faachon. 

‘ You’re a^ brave, good girl,’ said the mother as she 
left the room', 

‘ Wont you be my mamma now, Fanehon?’ said Lep, 
throwing his arms round her ntok. ‘ Granny wishes 
and I trish it, and papa wishes it.’ 

‘ I don’t know that,’said Fanehou. . 

‘Blit I do,’ said top; 'for when he asked me tb» 
morning if there was anything I wished for that he 
could give me, I asked him to ^ve me Fanchoa for my 
mamma; and he said he should be very g^ad indeed, 
but that Fanclion wouldn’t. But yoii will now, wont 
you?’ 

‘ Perhaps! ’ whispeted Fahehon. 

‘Shu says perhaps, papa; make her say t/esl* cried 
top to Michel, who now entered tlto room with his 
fatlier and mother. , 

Michel did make her nay pes ; and ere many days 
were passed, Fanehon became top’s mamma, to the 
joy .and astonishment of. (dd Barbette, and the iuhnite 
satisfaction of all parties concerned., 


THE PROCESSION-CATERPILLAB. 

SoMF. interesting communications hsrre recently appeared 
in the Belgian and German journals conoerning me pro- 
cessioii-eaterpiUar {Bombysf prooessiona, hmu.), an account 
of which may j^rs acceptable to.our readerk Before 
jiroceeding to tnCSe, howerer, we may refer to What is 
said about this curious animal in Beaumur’s valuable 
Memoirs on the Natural Htoory of InsWts. The Bombpse 
proces-imia is a caterpillar of medium size that infests 
the oak. Tlio hairs are as long Us the insect itself, 
and after rising perpeudieularly upwards^ become curved 
downwards. White at first, bow they and the skin 
become reddened with age. Each family of these cater¬ 
pillars forms a r^uhlic of GfiO to SOO individuals, 
which never quit each other, eating togother, and crawling 
together, and remaining in dose .contact daring their 
condition of chrysalides. The butterfito^ however, which 
result from these disperse in eveiy direction. 

The caterpillars encamp on the oak^ whSte they weave 
webs for their domiciles; bat after .ql^iging their eMna 
they abandon these, and form new bBiee fifom time to time 
until they acquire two-thirds of their cbi^ltoe site, when 
they settle themselves in a tood aht^a^vThh ltot contain¬ 
ing so many is necestopiy it found it various 

heights on tho trunk of the (dttoeto rotwV: but in 


heights on tho trunk of the o^ (^iire»S rotor}; but in 
spite of its large sim; so mni^ flcies’ij ;teieihble'ime tuhs'^, 
..rosities .'of knots commonly 
when purposely sought for, it is very ^ th to es^ 

It varies in shape, bring sometimes «f mweh as firam IB 
to 20 inthos long by 0 or fi broad, pud tisipig &<m 2 to 4 
above'the level Of the'tree. >” . ' ;]«, 

During their mOVssients, the oaterpillartfbUto' ahMer 
et haptiritfyrii if they tod ohneen him thrir 

massm; They all move, stop, and reeummenes tihrir prO- 

S exactly as he does; and from, their diqm^i^nn to 
V ..hk motions:' in .ragukt.''atmg^,...ltMillimt'^ 
them iireiMttieawy w 


a brantm of oak ornitrininig a lisMt hem* wiBl him, ami 
observed their movements for several vlaya .With the great¬ 
est 'dam'And.Tntsrest. .'Fi'iut' WtNgih'rito^iUto'^ 
out,' oflAte immediately follbwing hto m iiUAi* wl*: 
the lelgth Of . about two feet, oadi individual VhAvii^rhk 
head eloee against tto: tail of the one preotoli^ hint. 
The fdo now became twofold; by auA by these |ni^;' 
soldiers .eame three abreast; aiid after a while four^ !alm:: 
then: five, six, seven, and eight abreast, with the utmost' 
eegularity; the caterpillars always close to the tails # 
those jireoiriiDg them, each rank of the line dressed as if 
by wdrill sergemit, and all following implicitly tbe mcive- 
meats, however tortuous, of their leader. On some bosa- 
sions Beaumur contriv^ that this leader should pass 
over a space apparently too small to. deploy, all his fol¬ 
lowers; but he nevertheless accomplished the feat by 
punning numerous tortuous lines, which soon became 
studded with caterpillars marking their sinuous course. 
Sometunes, when in search of a new portion of the oak 
to devour, numerous evolutions and complicated figures 
are formed;"the head of the moving body being always 
angular, and the width of thp rest of the line iimrearing 
with it, sometimee formed of fifteen or twenty ahreasC 
Those movements in search of food take place in lEe 
evening, imd if the caterpillars are observed beyond .tto 
limits of the nest during the day-time, they are seen to 
be gathered together in contorted and motionless masses. 
When in their nests, too, they lie thus interlaced, aiid 
the chrysalides are stowed so closely, that they seem to 
fomi a cake of varying dimensions. After lying so for 
about a month, the butterflies all escape in the same 
twenty-four hours, some time in the middle of August, 
and rapidly disperle ; the evacuated coebons then haring 
a strong resemblance to a wasn’s nest. 

Too ^uch care cannot be taken in handling these oater- 
pillsM. as also, the bhjrysalides and the cbcoons, after the 
butterflies have escape.. Beauiunr, acting et fi»t in¬ 
cautiously in this i-espeet, suflbred some infiammatibn in 
the hands, face, and eyes in coiisequeticb; and some 
ladies who were observing the curious movements bf the 
animals, without hwodling them at all, found their skins 
irritated, thou^ in a less degree. When in his walks 
Beaumur merely disturbed their nests with his stick, he 
found some degree of the same irritation ensue; and freely 
covering the hmids wiBi oil was found to afford no pro- 
tectiou to those hshdling the cbrystvlides or their husks. 
He attributed these irritating effects to some of the 
small hairs which abound on the surface of tbe aniinaj. 
The Ibiig hafts he considered nearly innocuous; but if 
he removed these ftotii the east-ofi’ skin of the caterpillar, 
and then rubbed his hand with it, he experienced an iiid- 
tation equal to that caused by the strongest nettles. 

Professor IdorriBi has recently read a paper op tiriS 
insect at theBelglha Academy. He'says ttot ap animal 
BO utterly destructive to so valuable a tree o 

is fortunately rare ii> Belgium; but that ip IBtT hUd 
lilM greet uumben Were seen in certri.n plaito, ftmiuhipg 
opportunities of obeerving the fr^tfbl damo^ the api-; 
mu is eapable bf Causing, as well as the lipi^ar hiabiia 
described by Reaumur. fh :1847 it ipytoed a pbrtmn;: # 
the forest of Tfeitogepwald, situated bu tto bbnfihes of 
Ftttssia, and di4 nns^ief' to tto 
:"kig. 'espScisliy :^7to.wei # ttoVto^r^treeSl - Its 'appeap. 
'atms':'iP''ldkk'foi!eiWi,toff:;th*'diri^ nriraif^'took,.led 

tp the. tmlief of ihi" -totof<>' i^$’«ntitgi*tioa .'dp .the :«toem. 
:ttot^'..#.'W|to'to'..i<rtiet .to".tol|ium;':; toTlikl* 

it was hMMd ^ pest toff . not vtoppMibei' ' '' 

fo May Its «xltte&M:-etold.'''to''^tlo^|t!l 
dptihg a lto(u>lehl wxeusiioifto tli%; 
ip tto amthor and his ppmis 
of Whserving this eatmidllar mtgra 
as It'fttteaasiiwi/ destroyed tto IcikVas PC atoh- 
Scritoa as lHs(htfed the spectacle ef whdyt 

as * stonM head's of-these voMciopa apiii 
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ibe liedgei of the fiddi. The ftpiirer », jMilifant M 
- when he jnquiied 4e# ’hh could thhik ajf lekvinx thew 
j cnt^illors eqpfci^ljr wfa^n he Imeir ihl^ 

eren the duet fWceediiig tipm ihidt ftcrte ®d i^titty to 

I nian Uid beaati tcHnae to ui i^her in 
I did to ^e worthy nrofeiier. ' '^ Bill the^^^^^ 

! the man v * why,<' tiiey Nnit^^roin Heaten to dettror 
: the dakt the nttdlbrdl ; ^ the detrimost of their 

: tteianti’ero^l^''.,:-- S'-';:"'"' '■ -''-'i'- - ,:• 

I Beantaui^^ of their inode 

; of progreMt^ 'generally correct; enceptiag that in the 
i arnilee wwn'neev Maeitrlohti which mcMured aometehiee 
tweiii^ feet in; length, the aetiei of eingle and double 
files' behind< i^e cOininaii<UngSg^eral were eo ahort, that 
Teiy soon thssninla spread out to ten, twelr^ fifteen, and 
twentyvcaterpiUua abreast. . One arniy might be seen 
; asoetiding an oak whose leayee were already partly de- 
‘! stroyed' Sy another army then in the act of descending; 

{ the le^ectire corps crossing each otlmr without'seemitig 
to suffer SAiy inconTenienoB, Indeed the instinct which 
impels them animals to more hi unbroken files seems to 
render them indiffbrent to all external obstacles. 

A idobulu* mass of cat^illars wias taken home for 
exammation. Next day it ime th^wn down. After 
about ten rninutes, one of the categ^Ulam deliberatelr 
crawled out, and was followed by second and third, 
and so on; but on- this occasion the army formed itself 
into two lines, eat^ headed by a leader, one of which 
led his troops on towards- the left, the other to the right, 
the point of contact being fctilied by the last caterpillars 
of each troop. The array new complete remained motion¬ 
less, until the profeisor.naTingwaited more.than an hour 
without observing the slightest sign of change, dispersed 
them. Another curiona fact ohsened was the power they 
eeem.to exert in depoeing a leader physiedily inmipable 


of dimig justice to so important an; offioe. Among the 
caterpillars brought home was a litiil^ miserable,: mis¬ 
shapen animal; and when the troop had filed off so as 
to bring hini %to line in his turn, the author contri'ved 
to place him as the head of the file. A long pause 
ensued. The march was arrested, as if fer consultation 
upon the emergency. Rapid undulations shook the line, 
and at last it broke—a fins strong caterpillar leaving it, 
thns constituting himself the head of a neu|ifile,- and 
being speedily followed bv others, Be who 'was next to 
the duarf left him to follow the new leader; and even 
the ex-edmmandet hiraself quietly fell into the line 
headed by'hie moieiefficient rivsd. 

Every ohserter . hai been struck 'With the exactitude 
with which these catl^illars keep the straight line; and 
ft has'bben su|gili|M that each may take hold of the 
long terminal; one he follows. M. Morren, 

howereri has -nxaftui^/kBfe fbhi pcint, and feels eon- 
vinoed: tlftt'tin fftqdslni^ is not wellrfounded. These 
long terminal ]iidm, ;k-Q;)rey«r, are directed obliquely on 
eacnuide, und jrec|lTft the head ^ the following cater¬ 
pillar hetwaw thei^ so that it is poMible this lateral 
contaet mtiy siftye t^Rmp the hesds in astiaight lihe- 
^ M, Morren confirma Rmiuhiuris statements of the irri- 
.'tatiiag powees of this caterpillar, indeed all obserrers 
on the .-jpwnt. l^sgiMrds :ahd swineherds, eonduct- 
ing^ fdmw ftoCks te the mere vicinity ^ these animals, 
sulw dkop them; imd so likmrise thms ;tiw.:wobdmsm 
who attsmn the tree they have seised u^,; Nicolai, ^e 
oelsbrated Vt*'esi^halisa fgirest-master, says that hbnea 
brought -the sphere of their action beqemei like 
mad animaft | : S^d;;:Jw i tu^tes exam of'the; danger 
"whioh -..haa-jhcimtted '.::{«:..:peiM^tB iilee|ui^:new;';^e;|re(^ 
eipecially Mmut dw. W^oid of the.'.'mfta’honimi^'' 
'RoftdmstiUeDi^iwPMf. tb|^;^'h|M'kn^ 
mft. The "cali^iliam'iMkbh -on the ISth of 'ffiiue 
fteely handled Hm-anthfft and hft p^ ill 

effects, and put by tofom Ihl^ 

; bis children bm^ht^hiih. a vase, ih whi^ a' 

«S|Pbyx had passed into a perfect State-; and althoiMm: 

'-imiomdiawy, in, Jtiilf an'hquip 
'■ became ljAlji:fef|«»ed^: j^^ 

Tbf -i)0rtlpn4’t]^ iwtkm^s s^^ 
i ' ^■***‘ ■ dhts^d toanrii 'the tde tr>«a ft' 


'triS opened hesa^ rimilar^ affbetsd. On other mem- 
blfe of tlfe family opening ^a Pandora’s box, white 
dilmk' iSlUedt which produced the Same effecU To 
one of these Jdadame Morren 'exposed her arm; which 
not only beOaitte inflamed, but 'the entire body after¬ 
wards was; the seat of a sympathetic fru^ion, all ill 
effects, however, pMing off m a few days^ 0ne of the 
flakes being examined-miarofcoplbalty, was found to be 
chiefly composed of a maw of heiip^ ^ various lengths 
and oolourS, most'of them having a small cavity filled 
with mme eubsmnee. M. MOiiren is disposed to adopt 
Reanmtfr'S explanation of the' irritation being product 
by these minute hairs adhering to the skin, and ob- 
wrves ^at articles of furniture touched by them will 
long 'Obntiniie to possess the power of exciting irritation, 
li has since' been- announced by Professor 'Will that the 
hafts contain prUssia ccKi, identical in its constitution 
with the matter whhdi gives its peculiar character to the 
bite of the spider and the sting of the bee. 

A VlSif TO THE ARCTIC SHIPS. 

A VKUT strong and even afl^ting sympathy has been 
manifested by 'ihe Hritieh public in the efforts made to 
nscertmn the fate of our brave countrymen who have 
disappeared from human ken in the 

' ThriUbig regions of tbielc-itbbed ice,’ 

surrounding that mysterious North Pole, which has 
such powerfid attractions for the imagination. It may 
therefore not be uninteresting to those who ‘ dwell at 
home at ease’ to hear something of the preparations 
and on board the ships now recently 

departed for the purpose of seeking their lost sisters. A 
few days ago we visited the Xesqlute—the ’head lady,* 
as Costard would say, of the expedition. The external 
appearance of the vessel struck us as well adapted to 
hmrmcmfte with the icene!^ amid which she is to be a 
prominent Object She is painted black, with a narrow 
red sftipe running round the upper portion of the aide; 
and this colouring, and the absence of ports (or windows, 
as landsmen wotdd call them), give her a solemn, deter¬ 
mined appearance, sidtable to a ship going on no holiday 
task, but one of solemn earnest Hetr flgure-head is a 
siiOwy polar bear. 

We. were very courteously received on board by the 
ofllcers, one of whom, Ideuteoant Brovm, had been in 
the J^nferprtse, and has lately favoured tlie public with 
a Panorama, Of the Arctic Regions, and an exquisite 
volume Of engravings of the same scenes. The vessel 
is a douOfe ship—4hiit la to say, she is lined with extra 
beamt'of ash and oidi:, which sdd al once to her strength 
and warmth; the bow, which of course will come into 
tiie flemst confoct with the ice, is eight feet six 
iD^i thi^ ^f / ^eathed outside this mass of timber 
with ,ftoD. The officers’ cabins are lighted by sky- 
jillfote mdy I the captain’s «f course occupies the stern 
tff the; ship : it is warned by pipes of hot air miming 
round ft, and by a copper atove and funnel, and will be 
cOnStimtiy kept up.’to a temperature of sixty degrees; a 
nsffipir panage iuid‘ ffife Companion-ladder separate ft 
from Che:fQnrroOfo^ appropriated to tiie 

pthek: rpp^ whiri) are aOtup of their-berths or 

bedrOtuift. Thefo^ though rety imaU, are extremely 
nis^ and oomfertable ; the hot-air pipe, covered only by a 
aiftt, of lettingen* urork of iron, with a very pretty open 
trueoy on it,7W>a aHobf tiie able of the ghl^ and ft con- 
aeqnuntly lia the bed-place ftcetfl- Wc proceeded ;IW>m 
ifoeee oabittt to afounlhe the sfoVc 'fhM Thfoieei Uie itiN 
'{^ptfeshe. T|ftfo|#eih(dd,h^lybitimtelddleofthe 
And is cleburidf^ASilHi; fo •’ for the 

eaeli^ of the smolkcb-aAd airjia warmed by comibg in 


















cootBCt with the heated metal, twohhge tubet af.,«Ati^ 
proceed from the store; and on leachlhg the ! 

are dirided on each side into two smaller brancheit wht^ 
run round the officers’ cabins imd towsirde 
castle, thus completely warming the- hahitable dec*. 
Outside the cabins is. an apparatus fox waihing and 
cooking, all'in one. It resembles : iu shapu eu cdd- 
fashion^ plate •wsurmer, being, howerer, very isncb 
higher. Tliere is a huge grate .unftemeath: this upper 
part has ranges of sbelTes foit^bakingi it slips offi and' 
the top of the oven revened ffins tato its place, and 
becomes a copiier for washing or boiling, Close, to it is 
a Downton’s pump for pumping tbe ship, and near the 
forecastle another for pum{»ng up either fresh or salt 
water. These pumps are on the hj'draulic principle. 
They look like huge copper or brass vases; and the 
tubes or funnels running up from them op deck, in 
order to prevent the water within from freesing, are 
covered closely and. carefully with the coarse sort of 
flannel of which our snow-boots are made. Two stand 
together, divided by a brass plate of a circular form, 
with large, round, flat pieces surrounding it There is a 
movable centre-piece of the same mebd, wMdt, fixed 
on one or other of the rounds, sends up ^her fresh or 
salt water, as you choose, by its pressure; or—-as in the 
case of the pump fiirther aft—pumps out the ship; Jbns 
saving the sailors the terrible and depressing isMur 
they used to have when such exertion hwame necessary 
in days of yore. 

Near the forecastle is a machine for dissolvii^ • iee 
or snow for use. A sort of iron shoot receives the 
snow on deck, when shovelled in by the men^ and it 
descends through this passage into a huge iron reser¬ 
voir, beneath which is a furnace. Here it is pielted, 
and runs through a pipe into tbe tubs or bnckets placed 
to receive it. Mr Brown told us that ice would be first 
melted in it, as it would be some time ere they saw 
enow. We were then shown the ice-saws, by means of 
which a passage of miles has been cut through the | 
ice. They are of huge dimensions, with tremehdons 
teeth. The method of using them is by fixing a tri¬ 
angle, to the apex of which a block is hang; a strong 
rope runs through it, to one end of which the handle of 
the saw is attached; the other end has a number of 
smaller ropes proceeding' from it, by means cif which 
the sailors work the saw through the solid ice, and are 
thus enabled tp open (as we have said) a passage of 
some length. Such are some of the mechanical facili¬ 
ties that science has afforded for encountering the ter¬ 
rible north. Indeed we came to the conclusion tliat a 
residence on board, in cdhint kept up to such a tempe¬ 
rature, could not be very hnoorofortable; but we were 
reminded of the necessity of going oh deck, end into 
the air, and this of course led to an bkpUhaifion of the 
means used to pre'vent the eSfects to be apprehended 
from such a sadden ehahge of atmosphere. .Her Ma¬ 
jesty provides the members of the exp^tion with hoots 
which reach higher than the knee, of the very thickest 
flannel, with soles of jfork two inches thick; the inner 
dress is of flannel, next to thSt chamcis leather, which, 
preventing evaporation, retains the heat; then, if thpy 
choose, another garment lintd With fUr, or a greatcoat 
lined with sables, one of which we taw; a sort of hfflmet 
is to be worn on the head, to whidi is attach^ a.mssk 
of knitted wool, wadded and Hoed with sUk, and .d^My 
thick over tlm nos^ Jeav^ , .snly the 

eyea Tlmsc masks ara .m dhSSa^t ciupHrs r and the 
wliole attire, efpeclat]y#heuiffie iiiiiiil diitiy^piir in Hte 
huge fur gauiiQehr which ddm^ete ii^ il. Ihdlv 

■"crous.'' 

The stores Isid in are neceMrSy Ihlittadotv a tthfis-' 
port follows with thw, to 1» ttittifiHlKd 
when they teach a oertidn Tfets^^Csw’ i^Tate, 

- stores are. however, on Iwsxd Ihn Mptrafolldpf Ifo w 
they ^ong. Amoggrt tin 

i"'cases' c^.ipires«tvp4.''-fntsio^ WtlBf,.W»:'§i,aj^tlty of 

a h Goaine powder or •meal) hnt trhiohr When, 

boilhig water, inake in (i Ihf tnhiufies «sr«x<kdlent 


#eh oif'mashed potatoes. In Msn^ to mirliiqniries as 
to wh^er there was any difficulty in ge^tif the ships 
manmlBi we learned that the saUors were vsjy anxious 
to eeiter, and that three or font time/tiiie iiafober of 
the etew might have been obtained, but that 
caie‘ was neceHsry in the selection of the mea:''#i^ 
regard to health and strepgth, an even reisdfr- 

ing them unfit for the idlmate they were to endhtw,: 
The officers appeared in great spirits, and declared tiiat 
if their Ifliidi cororadea are stiU living, Jt is impossible 
to miss finding them, the search is so weU fanned. 
Heaven grant it I and that their own voyage may 
be achieved in safety. They have u brave and ex¬ 
perienced commander, a most humane and courteous 
gentleman, who will doubtless render their life on ship¬ 
board as. pteasant as one of great fatigue and privation 
can be, for they have to anticipate a winter of solemn 
gloom, and many an unforeseen peril, ere they look 
upon merry England again. They bear with them tlie 
best wishes of the public, and as it is not a mere mania 
for (practically) ttselesa discovery which sends them 
forth, we do not deem it quite as much a matter of 
regret as usual that England should peril so mSny iSt 
her best and bravest on the enterprise. 

We left the Arctic ships highly gratified by our visit, 
everything but the balloons being then on board. Go- 
vwnment baa done much to alle'riate their discomforts 
and dangers; but we trust that ow source of comfort has 
not been overlooked—^iliatis, a good supply of enter¬ 
taining and instructive books for all. Nut a common 
ship’s library, but one meet to beguile the tedium of 
a Polar winter, and render it a period of mental im¬ 
provement to many. There are now numerous pubU- 
cations admirably anited for such a purpose, and the 
generosity df the. public could not be better exercised 
than in faestowing them on these or other vessels des¬ 
tined for tbe Arctic seas. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

tUAdOFOBTES VOH THE MltLIOX, 

A BEoriXT was tome time ago expressed in the Journal,* 
that since the pianoforte is now the reigning instrument 
of the civilised world, it shonld, from its expensiveness, 
he confined to the comparatively affluent classes. It 
was suggested that, as much of the costliness of the 
instrument was caused by, fineness of m|[^ials not 
essentiid to the musical result, it might be possible, by 
using plainer materials of that kind, to make a consi¬ 
derable reduction of price without any inferiority in 
essentials. On this hint the respectable firm of Cotlard 
and Cotlard of London have act^, and we have now, by 
their favour, seen an example of certainly a tnitch more 
pbpiflar doss of instruments than whitf has previously 
existed. The piano submitted to M.it of the Cottage ti«» 
and form.- its: key-board presentoinx attd'iwilMf octaves. 
The strings are arranged on a frame'strd>{^hened by 
metal. It is such an instrument as, whbh m finer ex¬ 
ternal materials, is ttsnally offered by the at L.S6. 
Ihe price of this is L.3Q; being a reduction of nearly one 
half. The only apparent differetice ofthe instrument from 
ethmsitln the jiaieness Mihe woodforming the c^, this 
being of the common pineiatiead of mahogany. Yet, for 
i^m being in the teartlncle^nt, it hae rather si prei^ 
effiict, tile exterior being h^hly poHShed, and hf'fing 
toWsh the eqii^tonne of satin woM. As to es**iw^ 
the ihstnnneht is excellent; its tone is otaari^S^^ 
I'aud'riob^ jand .^ii"'from .end to''en'd''«if^'jkl»'!-l^-Bl»l^ 
wt^.two^^als serve to give the tSsnal ^ 

^^’^ne expreising to Messrs CMlsxd .«Ad 

gin|ffi|s&n in Sn^ bben^ fox #1 

erarts’ in the wme' direetios; rmf %i. 

..... S'•- !>• ••_».. . • •s.rt 










ioosKAt, 


■ »hieJi ptaee* tite in»tratD«it th6 f«i# jnf 

petvoM of tAte in the mid^ t^k» of life. 01^ 
pnwarfnl Ann b^tkink ife^f of fertitor tiklnctioJl, Oven 
tboBgh ^lew ihonM exteCtd to tbe mdifer* of oi^asi 
and pedidi. to to to offer t^Ttetoldktiiaiibfoife* 

L.SO. Thte wbiild be a Matoj^ lapsed, and we <|^ 

, hope.to Me#'toitoin|4ii^dy'; 

;^; ■■■:' Tito;Cisiiwaat'3Ui^ 

^it abtat of vatito, tbe diacoveiy of. trbieii, ia 1849, 
by toito Britieh itraveOen has already been feade 
iamiUto to tfae ^ldlc, iiii euppoeed to be about labtode 
SO* 19'and }(Higitade S4° east A writer in toe 
* jSfeliairi’i donroal' of February 9, 18S0, ex- 
ptoaeea bis firhi belief toat toe dimAarge Of ito wateie. 
is bjt tod well-known fiver Zatnbezi, wbidi felta into toe 
Mozaui^ue CStonncl. He'also pobtto out tout tbtoe 
Is a ototinusl Ohaiu df mountains of tsbledand from 
tots Jto^nt lto to toe nortb, aiid to recemtnende that we 
shouW now endeavour to push commerce into Africa by 
toat pveHand course, instead^of spending elTorto vainly 
on toepoast, where unhesitoy atmosphere* the slave trade, 
and the seml-Foftugtiese and Arabic character of the 
inhabitants, compoie a formidable opposition. ' In this 
inland route,'he says,‘there are no fevers to contend 
with, and the fears and prejudices of thie natives^ by 
kindness, gentleness, and gifts, wfll coon be bvercbme. 
With such a road open, what Bhould hinder commerce 
and civilisation advancing with rated strides f Tlve 
natives, instead of being Obliged to toto toeir produce 
and cnliections from the interior to ’toe seai at the risk 
of being plundered and kidnapped?: for slaves, would 
told, without any fear St ail, a far totter market in the 
interior itself.’ The writer oondudes by recommending 
the fejr'n‘d:ion of a Floneering Societyv and pointing out 
three suUdry routes to the lake. 

It strikes us that this is a rational plan of procedure 
for Suropeans seeking access to Africa. It is in the high 
itiland g^oniiiu that a climate will to found which a 
European constitution can bear. Push forward lines of 
civilisation into toe centre, and toe depraved communi¬ 
ties on the coast must iunguish like limbs which have 
been cut ^ by ligatures ftom communicating with 
centre oiganisation. I' 

HovBnTV nr NEBOnnwpBK- 

We baye seen some specimens of what appears to us 
to to a tow applleation of the art of pictmdid embroldeiy, 
and of a kind which :|d'res more artis.tical scope than 
the Usual laborious estoys of the needle. The speci¬ 
mens atu c^fly leudseape; and unless the spectator 
stands very idose to toe picture, of the light sMnes 
strongly upon it, he haVe no. suimicion that it is 
anything else toou uu oil-painting. The edect is not 
produced by wh*t vtould be caded in painting, 

but by bold atesflie** to to tpeak, uf the colourad wool, 
thrown dotooi vertically, or diaitoitolto;, ac¬ 

cording to toe mea i^rawing. The views are obviously 
taken froUi natura v and bim; haf<ue^Fast 
Castde, with the diffs half buriad in gdoom, and fito agU 
tated waters, touched here and toere by the red ratwet. 
exbibito a feeling of art not fery common eTeh mbtii 
. toe wh 3 de»" 0 f the pencil. 

Thtoe productioBs, toough worthy of attonfton Jrem 
thdr totrmslo metek lmv« likewise an totofest attoto# 
to teem fepm the dfoumatances ttodto ’’vukdi toey toe 
brought b^tv the pubija.;, The s^ttsk hire hii^Uto* 
Ian, a young martin lady, fe the dgughfito of hiwtoiude 
of OrmorS, the Itot.totoB .eepliesentialive of thst etols 
of Seafedh and barons te Fbitouto- She hs* ttow been 
thrpwn, by unmerited itotodHiUnes, .upon her own re* 

. Sommei^aM cultivates, totitotoms » suppprlt fto htouelf 
and her mother, tof ale|9itolto!(«»pliihBtoato to^ sfffdito 
ktoto vm dUntoht prwtotofe.' liar weak# have hem 
JMlMsed by various mantoers to toeUdldli^, and thepa 
''IlMB to to them, wo bdieve, iu thd possession to her 
•Stoto ♦ M *•> owing to toe uniterisl ssed, thtg* toe 


Mte. fhst other et^ should he taken to draw towards 
toem too aisUtiOh to: toa puhlin We shad be much 
gtotodsd if this brief notice Shbald assist in imy degree 
is fe* tobm toe desired 


Or the butsida to Ckypt little or natkihg icmains unde- ' 
scribed by the tomm ; aud if it -ho not aii ezhauBted 
aountiy, it is only beesmto. toe vwitoy of mouldi into which 
the Altoighty has esat too minds of wnters is inex¬ 
haustible, smd not because there ate temples unmeasared 
and ualimaed, or natUrsl phenomena unobserved or un- 
aoeoUnted fef-?- But the interior life of Egypt is still a 
nddeuud lnterasting field for research, which has been only 
g^ntod at by the toousand-and-one frwhionable tourists 
who have published bn that country, the unique works of 
toe Lane uunily being the exceptions that prove the rule. 

The obstacles to these studies are the great didicultics 
of the Aiabks? language, and stiU more the fanaticism 
of thopeoplebn religioae aUfajeots. In China, where t’cH- 
tieal motives restrict toe locomotion of the traveller, the 
pure morality bf a Coofueius, and the shuiiug humility 
of a Mencius, have produced a considerable tolerance—a 
tolerance wbito would have been extended to Christianity 
if J^iiitism had not made it a political engine, and com- 
pellra the goTornment to deal alike with matters of 
fact and matters of faith. No idea of desecration in¬ 
terferes wito the free entrance of a European into their 
temples, or with the perusal of their sacred books, or 
free inquiry into their doctrines. But in the Ottomau 
empire, toe European is in otoer matters not only not ob¬ 
structed, but forwarded and atsifted. Acts of arrogance 
and even outrage on hie part ofren pass wito impunity; 
but toe people abhor toe sighj of a Frank costume in their 
mosques; and in toe atoor, as the university of Cairo is 
called, it is absolutely prohibited, except in the rare and 
extiaordiuaxy <»se of toe visit of a member of a bouse 
reigning in' Europe. The Chinese hates the foreigner for 
his barbarous nation,-and not for bis diflbrence of faith; 
while the E^ption detests toe difierpoce'of faith rather 
than the diSermico of nation, and would make the Koran 
a sealed hook to unbelievers. 

To mske a semblance of joining in the divine service 
of Moslems for literary purposes is wliat no right-think¬ 
ing man would descend to now-a-days, however it may 
have been considered in the time of Burkhardt. On too 
other hand, to pay a literary and historical visit to Cairo, 
end leave out the univeiuity of the axhar, would be to 
enact toe tragedy of ‘ Hamlet’ with the part of the 
prinoe omitW. I therefore adopted a middle course, 
such as that recommwded.bv Sir Gardner Wilkinson in 
his ‘ Qui^ to Egypt,' which was, to wear the cos- 

tnmo fer a psi^ i-to toat although I was known as an 
Englishman, I entered alj toe mosques with perfect free, 
dmn Auring toe intervals between divine service, and 
visite4 toe atoar rtotofeiHy, toere being nothing in my 
appesranee to attn^ sigtoihl observation or to shock 
Moslem pngudjose. In visitipg the pasha, I appeared 
in no bthir costume than toat of plBiB John Bull. 

- It was on one of th* blear beautiful days of Novem¬ 
ber to ChimytotoB to heat of summer hod passed, when 
toe toohdattoB had begun to decline, and the delicious 
stoaeii;w-toe winter hito just commeneed, that I accom- 
teia^ my ctoefooe to the atosf, which is situated in the 
of Haito-iftoet ->s:':to! Says that 'pert bf the'.city 
-yrh^'^-nsort'rembte ftuto toaNile, and: 0 ]m under, the 
mwigtoto,jtoato psi^lel Vi^ tlierirytm Instead 

of toing s}tuato^’as'toasf?.]toiv^ties?.gga''to'li^^ 
sotne opto 8quto,3rto'itobv.to..it-totil|fpa:lb4tottMf-:;- 
to the JMJ-c^Med .Biwlto^-'<i((to^-'totokto'to-to 
tortotaced to :toe:>@towtole'tosnto,Autvi»oto reitok-... 
skto for jfe ? toeto'-'Ul'towtet 'tosti ..fto'.gitodeto''and ; 
S)topl}ei|y of ' 

stouto«rtover«^^;Ctkfe; to#»i^^ toere' 

?to' totos to”toe .epen’lto'kji%''^to'^®®?^. “f .their 

jlrsto wtoi' tof • to* yicuiity of 
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the azhar Aothitvg to make them reinartied Aon 
other parts of €iit»o, being narrow, daA, «Ad 
an inosneenianca not felt in a oouhtr^ whore 'tiene is, 
from three to five dsja* mm in tlm jrear; MiBe 
want of noise of wheels or stones,, and the tfiioiM being alt 
opened to the street, without a Wail on thfe side, and 
every few paces being eoyered oVer from hinifeHwp to 
house-top to exclude the- tun, one haa n fet^hf of vwk-' 
ing rather in the labyrinthine passagw ef an enormous 
house than in the strsett'of a capital. 

Within the univeiaity we find the mosqw proper} a 
wide and extensive hall, with the r^f eupported by a 
great many columnsvi OSidently. oiiginaliy vfroia 'Greco* 
Homan edifices, or Cfaristiein basUioa, before the Moslem 
conquest in the seventh century. The destruction Of a 
Christian church never idood in the way ^ the architeota 
of the earlier mosques of Cairo} and the invention of the 
pointed arch in the ninth century, long before it was ever 
seen or heard of in Europe, arose from the ingenuity 
of a Christian architect, who, to save his ehorch from 
being despoiled of its columns to build the mosque of 
Toalouti, promised to construct an arcade without the 
necessity of cylindrical «>lumns. The discussion on the 
origin of the pointed arch has been for a century past 
a hot one among archaeologists, but need never have been 
so if Macrizi had been accessible in a translatioii to 
Egyptian travellers. 

There was rather a deficiency of light in this mosque 
conqiared with the others that are open courts; but 
there was still enough to read and write by; and: the 
floor was completely covered with clean new mats. It 
was not the boor of prayer, and the plaeo appeared to be 
a sort of general lounge, where wmu seen fiie Ulema, with 
their high white turbans of a peculiar fold} the 
werten, or students and fellows, of various, dresses smd 
complexions, from the different parts of the Moslem world; 
and blind men,groping from pillar to pillar with the case 
of familiar spirits. Mr Lane has given several anecdotes 
of the pride, insolence, and fonatictsm of these poor blind 
men; but one I received from my informant was quite 
the other way. Onee a bliitd man entered the azhar, 
wearing a blue Christian turban. He was consequently 
beaten, and told to go out, bn which he cried out—* I am 
Sheik Mohammed; why do you beat a Moslem in the 
temple of God !* * It is not true;’ said they; * else why 
do you wear the dress of a Christian I’ And on explana¬ 
tion, it was found out that a hoax had boeu played upon 
him by a man who had offered and pretended to sell him 
the green turban of a SheresiV giving Mm, instead, the 
dark-blue one of a Christian. 

We now passed through a door into the court with the 
other porticos or cloisters called Iliwack (plural Rewa- 
wcek), and in these saw the nations, not intermingled, but 
each in its separate eompartmeot, seated on the ground 
cross-legged, receiving instruction iu tho beeutifm but 
time-kuling mmital gymnastics of Ambic grammar and 
prosody, logic and rhetpiic^ law and dogmatic theology, 
and in the smattering pri^Copemican astronon^ aim 
mathematical science that is tequisitq: for an almanob* 
maker or time-keeper of a iaosqdo, wim a idew to pred- 
sion in the houm appbint^= :m prayer,' .The Biwack 
Es-Shum, or Cloister Oif Syria, had in i84fl-46 altoj^thet 
nearly three hundred pupils; but thohs I saw cohid. not 
be a quarter of. that numbA* tmd Worn cjbMy: distM* 
guished, having fair comploigions, (dean tuthans, and being 
altogether the bmt dMomd and moot reSpecftable ^Up 
in the ouiversity. A oomph^ ieodtriist to theM hie: the 
Mt^bbins, who dmvo 

of 'litwrahim^i''vINbny'hf mo»i)ie6 irsve..d»Wied- 

in hdifoi.(W'g«mMmts 'cdAdtah holdw 
;tare, su'd weteof d muth diwimr:Mbttr.tham..%)^d''di'% 
poarser shins,heihgaltogotharasav«g;e,UttMlitu«dfiholring^^^^ 
taho;;,iiAthough .many <a tli»m,parrionlBi^'.Mo ThuioAMq 
dtOwllhe. Arab.iawwnaemiq a 'Qostunm..:iw^mh^li>g:;i^. 
of Egypt,:',:,^^'tooki%-'#.t4#'d#o:ritac«,;:oh«''''i^^ 
that the piwlongOd inidatanin wludi the Algoilnoo have 
offered to thO: French la GiAh e| a race fitr mote eavagO 
Md warlihe, ftr tnmre e&oijAtlp and fhaatkal, and, let 
us ludd, Ah len ^osIemO of 


add Syf^ One of the cloioteis eontains tevedG feliow- 
spbjecta Or prothghe of our most giaciouo Majesty the 
are Mwdeshs from Western India, firrauent- 
ing afGwack cidled Goate^ from'Goa; but no Tkkve 
alwayi; &tmd Indian Moslems vuty shy in the GtAman 
OinpwO; i did not claim any poUGcdi relation with thorn. 

WMle foreign Moslem countries have«for tiie most palpi' 
only a single Biwack, each division of Egypt has Its owri, ■ 
several of which have still some income allowed iii the 
•shape of daily bread; for instonoo, tiud of the Shariiawy, 
or country to the east of the eastern mouth of the NU^ ' 
which has two hundred loaves of bread a day. The efoio* 
ton of the other districts of Egypt have peculiar names uk- 
known to maps. That of the country around Alexandria 
ia called Liptigaweey, and that of the Delta, Tabsraeey; 
The cloistA of the_ people of SMd, with its fountain 
reading-room, is distinguished by the dark complexion of 
its mmate.s; but darkest of all is the cloister of the Dac».; 
roory, yrho are perfectly black; a cloister that wtw insti¬ 
tuted by Eaid Bey, a sultan who lived towards the close . 
of the fifteenth, century, and :which turns out .ebOny 
Ulema, cadis, and muftis* for the countries beyond th^ 
Cataracts. Moslems from Persia and Central Asia are 
common; but if we cast our eyes to the Celestial Empire,, 
where there are nearly twenty thousand mosques, a sqli- 
tary Alim from that vast and distant region was the only 
one who attended the azhar in the winter of 1845-46. 

As to tb.e general doctrines and discipline of Islamism 
as taught i% the aahar, 1 refer the reader to the well- 
known works of Eelaud and Sale; and as regards custom 
and law, he will find the expositions df the four gruat 
Moslem doctors, Hanife, Shafei, Msleh, and Ilambaie, 
geographically mapped in Mr Wie’s * Modem Egyptians.’ 
All Turkey Proper follows the first; most of Egypt and 
.Syria rite second; Morocco and Western Africa the .third; 
and Mr Lane assigns to the fourth the Wahab^es of 
Arabia, to whom 1 would suggest, as an addition, the in¬ 
habitants of the important city of Bagdad and Nablouso 
in Syria, the latter the Samaritan Sichefli of Scripturo. 
A detailed history of the fortunes and misfortunes of the 
axhar—of the rise, declinei and fall of learning in Egypti 
from the foundation of the university in the tenth century 
to the prefont period—if written with the erudition of a 
Hammer Purgstall, a Lane, or a Quatremare, would be 
one of the most interesting works conceivahle; hut ;in a . 
sketch of this sort, a brief and rapid glance is all' that 
can be given. 

The azhar is the oldest ccclesiaetical edifice of Cairo 
Proper—that is to say, of the Cairo built and named by 
Moezz, the first of the Fatimito caliphs; for when Egypt 
was conquered by Aiuru, in the time of the Caliph Omar, 
the city was not in existence. Cairo was built by Moexz 
with strong walls, and the streets called after his mefoe- 
naries^ among whom were Qrc.eks arid Sicilian Saracens. 
The mosque was finished in two years, and 'Was, according 
to the inscription wi the right of the sanctuary, ‘built by 
the command of Abdallah, vicegerem of 0«d; Abou Temin 
Ma’ad el Imam el Moexx LedhiflMkh, the prihee of rite 
faithful, on whom and on whose fathers And legitimate 
eMldreh he the blessing of God, and by the hands of his 
servant Qohar,ihe se<neta)ry,theSiciliak,in thd year 360.’ 
There .is a ialuman to pfotent the epswtows and turtle, 
doves fimn building Amr neafo ihme~ the talisman 
beind the figures of mrds curved isi; afone. Ten years after 
ifo fouhdaUon, the mosque fee tmdowed as a seminary^ j 
ilm (A tutort and. iectarark m 

number, and besides a inrkli salary, each beiUg aUowHl 
anew dress and a ttiqfoAt thU Asrival of Bairatn; dad 
thus was the ashar rifojprineipad mosque and senuaarjr. 
M the &rst yearn of lAa Fatlinitie dynasty.'' , • . ' 

..*‘;'''Tnk4wU'l^k^ in':tlifo'd)ra«^lwui;!.t^ : 

.epposite.' fo’' AdA'bihw as: it was-niwi^fo:. m: 'letttnNWri-liak'': 
.’.btkh''nxwfeM!nf'fo:{foitoct .teearnim.’:' - TIa 
fo 'day, stdtKwding-fo 

'xitlan uf 'tha,'llkdty;':for,riei’'aririhkt 
Iritthl calisil in 
Jfo 'wilkad biiipslrif% ba 

















the pWpiB «f<he OldIMcn of iliklltottaihilin^^’i^ 
liJrt: oiHaz to hit craeltiM «Dd deeentrioitietii ww m«iv‘': 
dM »t ue «f hit i»iri Ho hht thM 

inontU/ At timr ^doeton ef 'dimity in thegw^j 
although N had fartlier ohddwea it, ta A|>]>e<M» 

by the de^ ot thlttoinent ^?e& >y $U(»ihi; a reuriiiKU 
tpeoiinettof Okitd<aenTajnaeing ih wet^tbehataty aftet' 

nakhiB: set tth tin iaHitution of hit Dar 

el, Ig^liitdst, pt 1Clolie(^ of Soienee, with a, «P^p(tt lihnuy,« 
Aiiid in^iiad j^per fbr tboae who trbibed to contult 

it; bit ebiPht being to introduce Ute jphUcmpby dhia 
Cannatet, n^b 'aiiegotited the precepts of Ttlamto, and 
hy tbMr eeart tocdetiee wUhed to establudi a unltenal 
doininioii iiivtbe Eaft oa the mine of the Caliphate of 
Bbgd^> ^ Coneequently Hakein it regarded to this day 
by every true' hfotlem ai having been an impiont im> 
pottor.. , 

A very did’erent perten wat Pne of hit tuccetson, Mot- 
ttttbi^, who niay be regarded as the Jdainoun, or Haroun- 
er-Ri^tid, <k the Fatimite dynasty. He was a mild and 
piops prince, Who reigned in the eleventh century.' Hit 
I private Itbriidry contained 120 ,OOiO volumes; and aiibough 
I ne completed the mosque of Hakem with great magnifi¬ 
cence, he did all In hit . power to encourage learning and 
learned men, and the athar was well fiequented. But the 
dynasty was brought to a close in the year 567 of the 
fTllht, 0 T 1 II 7 ) of Christ, by the splendid military talents 
ot Saladm; and henceforth the iitany which iised to be 
read for the Fatiinites was restored to the (pdiphs of Bag¬ 
dad. But Saladin settled that it should be read in the 
mosque cd Hakem, on account of the sisp of the building; 
and for a> hundred years no hho&et, or litany, was recitM 
in the ashar, until it was restored by Sultan Bibars. But 
in thp great earthquake of702 of the Flight, which ruined- 
so many mosques, the original ashar of Mpezz was thrown 
down; mid the great ehiHS who s^t their lives in com¬ 
bating the: Crusaders arranged to rebuild a mosque 
each, when the Emir Sllar rebuilt the azhnr. No Tasso 
has sung the valour and generosity of the heroes of Isla- 
mism; but whoever reads the contemporary accounts of 
both sides of the question debated in these days, must 
come to the eonolusion, that in piety, in valour, and in! 
generosity, a Saladin, a Bibats, and a Bayseri^ wete in 
np. inferior to a Louis or a Qodfirpy of Boulogne. 

.All the djrnastles of caliphs were. Arabic; but that 
singular Series of temporal dynasties which, on the fall 
of riie Fatimites, began with ^ladiii, md ended with the 
Ottoman conquest in 151^ was at first Surdish, then 
Turkish, and last of all Circasaiws. But Arabic being 
the language of Islssnism, remained also that of science, 
aiid evMof the m<^ cpnsideritble departments ofgovem- 
mentitf^nd Satadin, Bibars, Sultan Hassan, and Kauso 
el Ghoryrihe last and most learned the Mameluke 
sultans, idl cultivated Arabic literature.. 

Ihe funds f# the athar werp ample, for we find that 
in the year SIS ijthP Hi^kt, hpwards of 750 Ulema 
pupilt and fellows wert nudntaineq out of the ipcome of 
the pollpge. The Megawijceen, or frilows, lived in asprt 
of monastic sti^, Sultan Barkpuk havlM ordpined ; the 
law, that what th^ pessessed should m in comiupti; 
hence A state of idleness smd disorder tpseparahle ite 
Comamhto. A species of Moslem Jolm iCnox arose in 
Ike nfidrt of ihia monkish mt^ in the person ;pf the 
Emir Sodedh, who, them out by vidlenoe with, 

their Unm had them co the worid in. 

the most miMraihln edihdtiion,:: Some went baik, and evep 
blows were ihtoftedi lht to drira thpiu opt; but tide toir’e 
conduct appcM^ to:;,:lM that <of a dwhri^ 
rather tium a imojpBtt^ ef letoed men, and he wee pPiMle- 
quently seised by' the laidtM, nnd tofined until he dietL 

Baring the three , eentaitee of the . Ottoman pPiihiMlen 
), the nuntbet of |tiiplls of the ni%V igiy not 

* «n off, but theiitenn hPirit of . Caiiu InMi mtteh 
■fcom .sri»at-.ii.wns.':wheii ltj.'gaTe,iib^l;to;.(l(!iiKd». 

lotom ep thow of a Mmnhri in ^e fifteenth; 
of ^st;,iflsm:the''r<dtow''Of 
pge&er altered'yl^ whirit’^Ti^ieina 

lie of tlu) tzhwr formerly stood. It has ooased to 


:be an apylum fbr murderem, which it previously was. 
. Anpthw peeuliMfity was, that that formidable personage, 
*tbe inspeoteir of Weighto and measures, had no govern¬ 
ment over the quartto. of the azhor, as they had aseparate 
inspector of their pwii whom they called by the curions 
name of Qyndy «d Mudbaek, orTrooper of the Kitchen: 
one being In toe house of toe toeiku of the azhar, the 
otoer in toe houM of toe sheikh of the rite of Matek. The 


tihtto to also a.boliShed; and if these rob or steal, they 
are under toe control of the ordinary police; although 
iumintn assaults and batteries, which are very frequent 
smeng those persons, they are handed over to toe sheikh 
; of! toe aihar, nho adjudges and puntohes them through 
toe trooper of top kitchen. 

The seizure of toe mosque lands by the Egyptian gn- 
'tornment, the establishment of medical and polytechnic 
sPhools, and last of aU, toe institution of a species of 
gymnasium at Paris, where 15Q young Egyptians ro<%ire 
Frank educatiWj have^ to to speak, completely altered 
the polarity of education in Bjgypt. Polytechnic schools 
have risto on toe decline of the Moslem Sorbonne. The 
principle of toe old educpition to religious even to faua- 
tictom; that of the new latitudinarian, and entirely sub¬ 
servient to military purposes; consequently medicine and 
matihematics, drawing and European languages, take the 
precedence of other branches of instruction. I have seen 
toe Ulenia at an opera of Donizetti in the castle of Cairo, 
and have heard toe mufti of Cairo in the house of the 
Sheik el Bekri, on the evening of the Festival of the Pro¬ 
phet, promiM to affix his approbation to toe novelty of a 
printra edition of the Koran: but these are the excep¬ 
tions, and toe Ulema of the azbar rather shut their eyes 
on such innorhtions than accept them cordially ; and I 
regard a reaction towards the old system to be, however 
undesirable, y Pt highly probable. 

LAST DAYS OF COPERNICUS. 

It was a still, deiu’ night in the month of May 1543; the 
stars shone brightly in the heavens; and all the world j 
slept in the little town of Wemica, a conoury of Prussian j 
Poland—aU save one man, wlio watched alone in a soli- i 
taiy chamber, ^ the summit of a lofty tower. The only | 
fnmlture of this apartment consisted of a table, a few I 
books, and an iron lamp. Its occupant was an old man ' 
of about seventy, bowed down by years^and toil, and bis j 
brow farrowed by anxious thought ; but in his eye kindled I 
toe fire of genius, and his noble coimtenanoe was expres¬ 
sive of gentle kin^ineas, and of a calm, contemplative , 
dtopositipn. Hto white , hair, parted on Jhis forehead, fell i 
in waving locks upon his shoulders. He wore toe eccle- I 
riastical oostume of toe age and country in which he j 
lived: the long strhigbt irebe;.with afar collar and double j 
sleevet, which Were also lined with fur as far as the 
elbow.' 

This old man wlu the great^jMtronomer N tcholas Coper- 
nicus,doctbr of philosophy, fiivinity, and medicine; titular 
canon of Wemica; and hbnoraty {wofetsor of Bologna, 
Bomit Copmieui had just complete his great work j 
' On toe Hsvolutibns of the Heavenly Bodiea' In . the midst | 
of poverty, ridicule, hnd persecution, without any other ; 
riippert toat oftoto own modest ghniup, or any instru- 

saye a triangle of wood, he had yip veiled heaven to 
ea^, and was now' approaio^g ^1^* term of his career 
just as be had estabiishodon a fim basis those discoveries 
wore destined to change toe wboto face of astronomi- 
e^ sriends.; On toat day ilia canoh of Wemica had 

recSited the last probf‘She<l& of his bopk^ whiito his dis¬ 
ciple Bhdtlctis Was getting ptoited at N qceinbe^g j and, 
bm<^ stto^ng back these final pinofd he Wtohed, 
'.for'dhditost.touw. toe multt hf>hto.; 
teemed to'have sent him a night expressly fmod fw his 
pnipdWb and he passed lk* whole of >t 'i^ hto dhtiwvstory, 
Whm!^,a«tronomer niw ^ iriiin;b^nn^.to :pale in 
toit eastem shy, he tdbk toe futongfilan ent whh^ 
he .had dpitotructed yt^h hto him humds out df three 
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pieces* of wood, and directed it successively towards t^< 
four cardinal points of the hoiisooi No: shadow of'i* 
doubt remained, and, oveipuwered by the ooatiction that 
he had indeed destroyed an error of fire: thousand ye^’ 
duration, and was about to reveal to the world an iiuK 
perishable truth, Copernicus knelt in the pr^^ce.of that 
clorious volume whose stariy idiaiaQters he had first 
learned to decipher, and folding his attettuatdd; hands 
across his bosom, thanked his CrMtor for U^ned 

his eyes to understand and read aright these His glorious 
works. He then returned to the tables and seiwg a pen, 
he wrote on the title-page of his bookT—‘ Behold the work 
of the greatest and the most perfect Artisan: the work of 
God himself.’ And noWf the first excitement, having 
passed away, he proceeded, with a collected. m^d, to 
write the dedication of his. book- 

' To the Most Holy Father, Pope Paul III. s I dedicate 
my work to your hminess, in order that all the world, 
whether learned or ignorant, may see that I do not seek 
to shun examination and the judgment of my superiors. 
Your authority, and your lore for science in general, and 
for mathematics in- particular, will serve to shield me 
against wicked and nialioious slanderers, notwithstanding 
the proverb which si^s that there is no remedy against 
the wounds inflicted by the tongue of calumny, &c. 

Nicholas GorBiintcue—CJ/’TAomi’ 

Soon the first dawn of day caused the lamp of the as¬ 
tronomer to biiTU more dimly; he leant his forehead upon 
the table, and, overcome with fatigue, sank into a peace¬ 
ful slumber. After sixty years of labour, he in truth 
needed repose, fiat his present repose, at all events, was 
not destined to be of long duration : it was abridged by 
the entrance of an aged servant, who, with slow and 
heavy stop, ascended the tower stairs. 

* Master,’ said he to the canon as he gently touched 
him upon the shoulder, ‘the messenger who arrived yes¬ 
terday from Rhdticus is ready to set out on his return, 
ami is only wailing for your proof-Bhee.t8 and letters.’ 

The astronomer rose, made up the packet, which he duly 
scaled, and thou sank back upon his chair, as if wearied 
by the effort, 

< But that is not all,’ continued the servant; ‘ there are 
ten poor sick people in the house waiting for you; and 
besides, you are wanted at Frauenberg, to look after the 
water-machine, which has stopped working; and also to 
sec the three workmen who have broken their legs iu 
trying to Set it going again.’ 

‘ Poor creatures 1 ’ exclaimed Copernicus. . * Let my 
horse he saddled directly,’ And with a resolute eflbrt 
shaking off the sleep which weighed down hie eyelids, the 
good man hastily descended the stairs cf the tower. 

The hcuse of Copernicus was, in outward appearance, 
one of the most unpreteudinK in Wemica ; it was com¬ 
posed of a laboratory, in whi^ he prepared mediune for 
the poor; a little studio, in,^which this man: of genius, 
skilled in art m well as in Muencth painted .his;:own;i|lke- 
ness or those of hiS friends, or traced! his recollcotiohs .tf 
Home and of fiolo^a; and lastly^ of a small pulinir 6U tfat 
ground-floor, whid wiUi ever epen to all who catite to him 
for remediw, for tuphfi^, m;^f food. Over! the door en 
oval apertdtohad;l^te! Which a: ray of the 

mid-day Buu dai|ji iii^e|nated,:>nd a ceitaia 

point in the itdjoinmg i ^hi; inil^^ the hour of .noon. 
This was the asttoaotoioM ^UoiUtm of Copemtoae; and 
the only oihamant the rOptn conthLaed were some venet 
written by his own hand, hhd')!itsted' up over the chiih- 
ney-piece, .■ 

It was bfi tibiis p.sdluut, that the good canon firand the 
ten invalids whO had <^e to clMm his sMsiitmiee ; h 
dressed the Vrouhds bf eome, afdministered tfdUedies to 


otoets, sShd on all he bestowed alms luid itovd> of kind¬ 
ness and consolation. Having compU^ pi lahours, he 
hastily ewMkwed % draught of milk; and iWrafi about to 
set oaj|fef Frauenbe^, when a hotseman^ gadtoppingfl) to 
toe doov) handed him a letter. He treinbied. at % ieooS- 
niied' the handirrking of hie friend jB,ysius, btih^m 
iCttlm.^ ,.‘ May fh>d have pity on us.’ torote tois..htot^, 
‘and Avert the blow whito now threatens thee t 
enentiM and toy rivals combined—those who accuse toto 
ton folly. Mid those who treat thee as a heretic-r-haVe 
been to succesiful in exciting agsinst thee the minds of 
tlm, peopie of Nuremberg, that , men curse thy name iu 
toe'streets; the pnests excommunicate thee from their 
pulpits; and the university, hearing that thy book wsd: 
about to appear, has declai^ its intention to break the 
printing presses of the publbber, and to destroy the work 
to whito toy life has been devoted. Cbipo and lay the 
storm; but come quickly, or thou irilt be too late,’ 

Hofore Copernicus had finished the perusal of this let¬ 
ter, he fell back voiceless and powerless into the arms of 
his faithfal servant, and it was some moments before he 
rallied. . When he again looked up, the horseman. Who 
had been charged to escort him back, asked him how sodn: 
he would wish to set out.: 

‘ 1 must set out directly,’ replied the old man in a 
resigned tone; ‘but not for. Nuremberg or for Culm;, the 
suffering workmen at Frauenherg are expecting me; they 
may petoaps die if 1 do not go to their essistMice. My 
eneniies may perhaps destroy my work—they cannot stop 
the stars in their courses! ’ 

An hour later;, Copernicus was at Frausnberg,^ The j 
machine which he had bestowed upon this town, whito was 
built on the summit of a hill, conveyed tUther the waters 
of the river Bouda, situated at the distance of half a 
leiwue in the Valley below. The inhabitants, instead of 
su&ring, like their fathers, from continued drought, had 
now only to turn a valve, and the plenteous stream flowed 
into their houses in rich abundance. 

This machine had got out of order the preceding day, 
and the accident had happened very inopportunely, be- { 
cause thie was the festival of the patron saint of Frau- j 
enberg. But at the first glance the canon saw where the 
evil lay, and in a few hours the water again flowed freely 
into toe town. His first cares, we need not say, had been 
directed to the unhappy men who had receiv^ injuries 
whilst working in the sluices: hS set their fractured limbs, | 
and bound them up with hw own hands; then commend- | 
ing them to the care of an attendant, ho promised to j 
return and vieit them on the morrow. But a. blow was | 
about to descend upon himself which was destined to 
crush him to the dust.' ‘ 

As he crossed the square, whilst passing through the 
tqwn on his return home, he perceived amidst the crowd 
a company of strolling players acting Upon a temporary 
stage., 'fhe theatre represented an astronomiiml observa¬ 
tory, filled with ail sorts of ridiculous instruments—in the 
midst stood anpld man, whose dress and bearing were in 
exact inutaticn of those of Copernicus. The resemblance 
Was so Btriking, that he directly recognieed himself, and 
piused, stuping with astonishment. Btoind the merry- 
Ahdrew, whose business it was thus to hold up the great 
then'to .public derision there stoeid^A personage whoso 
horns aiid elhVeu foot designated h|m‘ to> repruentatm^ 
of tottoP, .and who caitsOd toe; psetMo t^emicus to act 
and sptok; as though he had been- an automaton, %-<; 
rnmins Pf Strings fastondd to his ears—which weto ' pa :! 
other toaU assM* ears, of eOMnderahle diniensioni; 'Thh 
piredy''waS'''toB^fcS*4i' hf-seivoral scenes. '■■Ih-'''toi»,.;ffiiit,-': 
toe aetiohotoer to Stoaa, humt a oop^ oN 

toe Htble; andftwlt in<toie 
atohid; h«: eipiyinedMt gyitotn, bf;ju^iingi Mfflw 

tojjtodtoM hk htod wtofMMibrni4a%to ’ 

a.lMcen’ito''M':to«'san‘1ty mssml'hfi-.tortow of .rtoto t to -- 
' toh;todtdi'hii;-tomaBte a'ichaflatoD;:‘a^'^|toPl''l^!i^^tt# 
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tkc iable: in tfae fourth u»d eloting aiOt h« wb* ugain 
draggo'l forth to Tiew M 0B« accuiMd of God and man; 
and the derii* dru^ng him dowu to the infernal r^on* 
aniidet a clou^of lulphurou* smoke, declared hi^ inten¬ 
tion of puuisiiingkiin for haring caused the earth to turn 
on its axis, by condemning him to lemiun with his head 
dosmwards thro^hbnt eternity. . . . 

When Copernicus thus beheld the treasured disooreries 
of his whole IHb held up to the derision of an ignorant 
nitiUitnde, bis enlightened feiGa branded as impMy, and 
his self-dehyitlg benerolenoe ridiculed ae the quackery of 
a charlatan, & noble epirit was at first qtterly ogrer- 
whrimed, and the most ftarful doubts of himself, of man¬ 
kind, and ereu of Proridence itself, rushed upon his mind. 
At first he hoped that the Frauenbergians, the cliildren of 
bis adoption, to whose comfort and happiness he had de¬ 
voted himself for fifty vears, would out ^ori tho disgrace¬ 
ful scene. But alas 1 no saw hlS defamers weleoinod with 
I applause 1^ those on whom ho had conferred so many 
I benefits. The trial was too much for his failing strength; 

I afid worn out by the emotion and fatigue of the preceding 
night, and by the labours of the inorniag, he sunk ex- 
I hausted to the ground. Then, for the first time, did tho 
nngrateftil multitude recognise their benefartor; the name 
of Copernicus flew Ibom lip to lip—they heard that ho had 
come that very morning to the town in order to relieve 
their distress—in a moment the current of popular feel¬ 
ing was turned, theip ingratitude was quickly changed to 
remorse—the crowd di^ersed the actors, and crowded 
anxiously round the astronomer. Ue had only strength 
left to call for a Utter, and was conveyed back to IVemica 
in a dying state. He lingered, however, still for fire days 
-~days of trial and Bnziety-.^urittg which the lamp of 
gouius and of faith still shed its halo around the dying 
man. On the day succeeding bis visit to Krauenberg, a 
letter from Bhdticus confinoM the sinister predictions of 
the bishop of Culm : thrico had the students of the uni¬ 
versity made an attempt to invade the printiug-ofiice 
whence the truth was about to issue forth. * Ereu this 


vety morning,' wrote his friend, * a set of madmen tried 
to set fire to it. 1 hare assembled aU our friends within 
the building, and we never quit out posts either day or 
night, guar&ig the entrance, and keeping watch over the 
workmen—the printers perform their work with one 
hand, whilst they hold a pistol in the other. If wo can 
stand our ground for two d^s, thy book is saved ; for let 
only ten copies bo struck ofl!; and nothing will any longer 
be able to destroy it,... But If either to-day or to¬ 
morrow our enemies should succeed in gaining the upper 
hand ’.... Rbdticus left the sentence unfinished, but 
CopemicuB sappUod the want— he knew bow much de¬ 
pended upon this moment. On the third day another 
messenger mads his appearance, and he, too, xrsa the 
bearor of eril tidings : ' A oompositor, gained over by our 
enemies, has delivered into thrir bonds the manuscript 
of the hook, and it has been humed in the public square. 
Happily the impreMibn was complete, and we are now 
putting it into press.... But ‘a popiUnr tumult might 
yet rum 

Such was the state of suspense in which the gnat 
Copernicus passed the closing days of his existence! Life 
was ebbing fast, and the torpor of death bad already 
begun to iteal over bis fiieulties, when a horseman 
gallopped up to the door in breathless haste, and string¬ 
ing from hie boise, hastened into the house of the dying 
astronomer. A volume, whoee leaves were still damp, 
was treasured in his bosom: it was the of 

Copmicus : ihfr taessunger was Hi* bode of viotoryv 

The spark of Ufb, so hearly extihguiidHNil, seemed to be 
rekindled for a moiuettt jb ue hreast of the dying man t 
he raised himaelf in his um, giraeped the book with his 


feeble hand, and glanosd at im oontetats with his dim, 



PJWP'i .^i“dly had he uttered tlwee w<o|d«, bsj^ his 
jflNt fled from earth to retum to Hie wh* gat* It, 
'iTTtms the morning of the sM M^yet 

ditwoedr-hMttu was ttill li|htM up with iwu!f-4he 


earth was fragrant with flowers—aU nature seemed to 
sympathise with the great reroaler of her iawe—and i 
soon the ran, rising above the hcriien, shed hie earliest 
and purest ray upon the still, cold brow of the departed, 
and seemed in hie* turn to say, ' The bing of creation 
gives thee <he bise of pence, for thou hast beeu the first 
to replaoe him on his throne.’ 

Persecution fellowed Copemiene even in the grave. I 
The court of Rome replied to his dedication by con- ' 
damning his book; but the book was the instrument ot its 
own revenge by enlightening the court of Home herself, 
whiifli at last recognised, aUEoUjgh too late, the faith and i 
the genius of the astronomer of Wemiea, Prussia, with 
the ingratitude of a conqueror, has converted the obrarra- I 
tory of CopetnicuB into n prisou, and is now allowing his i 
dwelling-house to oruuible into ruins. But Poland, his ' 
native land, has collected some of her last oboles, to raise I 
a monument to hie memory at Cracow, and to erect a 
statue of him in Warsaw. This statue is from the hand 
of the great soulptor Xbo^alde«i. | 


— .. .n .i 

BANNOCKBURN. 


I 


O ran a gush ot Osstalj 
To undulate my song, 

Ye Koddens-inosaSi unto whom 
The springs of vares belong' 

No matter—there aro etiottine enow 
Between the hUl and aeu, 
e And every Soots foot on Ibetr hanhs, 
Tbhnke to King Bruoo, <« frru' 

I. 

The RngUsh ting hath sworn an oath, 
That oro the Baptist's ilsy. 

Near Stlrlingli tewera shall England’s hus* 
And Sootlrad’s meet in fray, 

8m.h fray as, If it lifts us not 
Above all foes end jn also, 

Shall be the last and bloodiest 
Uf Scotland's fighting dayv 


If. 

ftrom cot, front castle siiread the news 
(I'erbiH, dale, eveiywboio: 

It lottnd tiod (p^ m l.iddr<.d.ito, 

Itfmind Ood-spoed InAyr, 

Among the mosses ot Dumti ics 
The Maxwells cangbt the omen; 
Buohnnane told it to CoI<iuhiinns, 

In the shadow of Ben tomuud; 
hlahrakon gave it to MUruy 
On the coast of Gnllown}, 

Where the rellos of fit Nmian Sleep, 

And the monks of BaKol pray • 

'Twas heard at Bbba's Kirk, and heard 
By them that hear the din 
Of ConyTtehaa, and Cape Wrath, 

And Foyers, and Ooira Linn; 

It rar6ad-4t sprtiw from Ms to Me, 

From ITarris to Tlree] 

It roused the i«d.letged dans of Rose 
And the Bane-ttixiM mon of Dee. 

It woke the oountry of Saint Clair, 

And the oountry of Maokey; 

It ptereed unto the sindngs of Clyde, 

And the virgin rhf of Spey: 

It made isroDd atothm oesM to sing, 

And maidens to be ooy, 

But the warrior heard, and ground his teeth. 
And out tho sir for Joy. 


ni. 

That day which tnaihes esdi weth arise, 
With the blue eye Of Bearim, 

It found us on the battte*i!eM, 

But not to arma sraS glvMt t 

Yrt not to rest, or Ibongbt ot regt, 

With a broad SUn blgiriag o'er US, 

And a hundred thonssnd SagUSh xwerdi 

(Irfan gathering before tii. 

That dhy the snh went down Ifon blMd, 
And even when nwe the mod^ 

AU the nighbair palyitaM, 

With fiery o(?uue. ' 


But watifo Site ihhHfonehl* 
And wen he d|^ every sign 


elj. 

I 


I 

I 


I 


I 


I 
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* Tb» time,' quoth he. ‘ in brief. 

When yonder noddmR flen, my boye, 
Wmbilnuusunirilef 
Another ^y, one Woody ftAy,’ 

Quoth he, * and I am fme, 

The mouee may oherp In StiiUaf keep, 
Hut not, pleaee Ciod, foi me ’ 

V 

‘tu Mowbray, as a yallaiii Knijiht, 
tt as raieod to biyb eommond 
By the RK at soul that loft ite tiny 
At HorouRliKm thousand, 

And five the old knight bu wonted place 
Among tho Soutbione hot, 

And let him tread the epntigy gwaid, 
lu teeth of tho pmdd Soot, 

That arm of hie hath pith enough 
to show you lion a jdey, 

Wlion the flie fliee from flashing eyea, 
Iho bluo tyee and the gray 


Next mom arose os peaceful 
As if war hod neror been. 

Though nations twain In battle gear 
Muo standing In its ehren, 

With gilded flags, like Beltane flree. 

All gleaming m tho siui. 

And men on both sides muttering, ' Thus 
bhaUbattb Holds be won <' 

VII 

I il e wxtns fed by miuiy stroims. 

The northern lanks are thronged 
With eassxl leal and bold outlaw, 

I he wiongei and tho wronged, 

fiiim paibtsrds that have swung their swoids 
Around the Wallace wight, 
liiavo stiiplings that have lit d from homi. 

But will not Hie fiom flght. 

At d som who li lee ofoKtune fought 
Against the leal and true. 

Will this da} stand In Scotland s van. 

And eoldlti penance do 
Yea iTcn the knave whose oaitiflriife 

II is hoidly one pioud day. 

Who Cl mss to plunder, bo for onoo 

li omo in time to sla} 

VIII 

Kli R Biuee surveyed hia mmgltd host 
W itli no unhopeful eyo— 

‘ IsM: every snldiu iii ike his bed. 

As III w uid wish to lie I 
I givi old Ici Hand s flag In choigo 
Of this giay rock said be, 

* A St tnd lid bearer that ahull fly, 
fiOod friends, ns soon as we 

IX 

Our piseious king right well we knew 
How he had played the man, 

IIow hi bad lea an outlaw s Ufi, 

And bmne the chureh s ban. 

How lie hid kept his fame so i^I, 

In flight, when doomed to See, 

And how ho nursed a heart of ruth 
In iioitest riotory ’ 

Ilo* for the men that loved their Idng, 

Whin loyal men wen few' 

Ilo* foi the king that knew hU men. 

And trust! d whom he know' 

X 

Old Maurloe of TnrhaStoy 
(Save hie gray head from ham)), 

To iix our ronfldeooe, displayed 
Baint rillan a lello-erm 
But how our hearts boot In ni 
When we heard the good priest say 
That living amw, and layman noma, 

Wera all roquWid ta4ay I 
And when he raM Bia ereoa, and bade 
Va ory unto the Inrd, 

And seek the graoe of evmy aunt 
That evei dra* aeword, 

And pudoned flght, and pardoned hi), 

Soaroe was the oounael flvea, 

IVben, hand to heart, and knes to earth, 

And every eye on HMven, 

Va might have heard the abbot e tiead, 

Un^ndalM ihougiriieWed, 

So hNatbleoely the SoottUi hoot 
Were gpeaUag to their Qod. 

XI 

Bow eame ptdnd Bnj^d'g 1)attlb>harit. 

Ol^.Hwnea^t 
On whloh the tMWtUAr en 
IMth ia)««ae tronjldiiilfht. 


, To see auoh gallant gentleoien 

At toumay, dance, or play' 

But this wss not a Urns of mirth, 

Oi joust or holiday 

^ Xlt 

Then Soeiland baied her good broad award, 
And baptioed it in Mood, 

And Ilwnoekburn was swolttnutnd red, 

But not with run oi mnd, 

Toi oaih man fought as boort might woik 
In harvest time or Spring 
(Twaa the spang time of Liberty, 

And Hate s tu^gathering). 

Till, on the uneven and pitted gtound. 

With caltrops thtoUy sown, 

A crop of staggoimg i avalu re * 

And plunging steeds niifeinowii. 

Till Hereford was pi isonn, 

Tdl OJostei's heart was uoki 
Biave Cllostor sdiatbbed shall be isllod 
Pur aye tbi Bloody I old). 

Till kn)f htlv D Iigenttne bed urged 
Tho siiiithem king sway— 

Brivo U AigentiiK, whose one good suoid 
Almost renewed the frsy—• 

Till homo fast boj s and i ireamlng ghis 
Beheld at lugiiun « rrook 
Balls of Kd foam and li iinl less heads 
Blow Buling down the broik 
The very winds wera viital. 

And the dumb httle seemed to cr>, 

‘ Tour ball ns are sleeping at onr feet, 

Hill save your homes, oi die 
And saved they w oi e, and safe they ate, 

And shall be safe and fno. 

Fin iigbt was luiglit at Bannookbum, 

Ihe gloat Godhoniiurul be' 

MH 

That night b] Nlnlan s slceplmt monks 
Full many a pinyer wae said , 
that night tho tinphied tidings brought 
^wuetdiuuns to wife and maid, 

I hat nh ht we bound iho wounded up. 

To morrow hid the slain, 

Ono short hour rickontd op our los'r- 
All time shall count tho gam 
1 01 ’lis a stoi V to be held 
In memory fii ayo 

How lord and viuwial knilt and prayed, 
ibougb not as be iilsmen pray. 

Bow loid ‘uid VOSS tl rose imd fought. 

As none bad fought hi fore, 

And bow the bum was ehokid with knights, 
And the marsh half AlIi d with gore. 

And how the northern siin irose, 

As sank the soulhein stai, 

And how the braggart flouthron king 
Did ride to roaidi Dunbar 

XIV 

0 luokless, luckless king, that lirol i 
The baib of Lolwaid t nauii' 

0 etui less bnset, that name so fsi 
And found so httle fame ’ 

0 well fni thee hadst thou been lift 
With Blaster on tbs plain 1 
Thou goest to gall a noble steed, 

A steed thou eaiist not icin 
Thougoest—O luikless luckless king 
To 1 avonrltlsm s foul breath. 

To trust n coiiitn r s puny arm, 

To Berkeley e honid death, 

And IBagiand s wide and motley realm 
Holds not so pool a thing, 

Ae thine anoiatod, wltlass head, 

0 luokleio, luokltoi king I 

ihuMKickbitrn J B 


CUKATI OF AtrStBAI It. 

Ih a eottntry of auoh vast extent or Australia, gpmdiBii; 
over so many defpfcea of latitude, wo might natarally nt- 
pret to find muck diversity In tlto olimato; and sitok u 
irefliljr the ca*e. Van Oiemen’a Land, from its isolated, and 
ffiOBs flonthem poeitlon, u cooler, and ehanoteHoed hjf 
greater hutnUlUy than Austnlia; Ite veAet4toB la Rtetem 
frre abondant, imd iM forests deoM am diffioutt of 
The eUmote of the ooatinent, on the whet Md, h^weeo. 
the iidth ami S5th deneee ef latitude, u DhtUia wet, a^ 
hM a temperature Which ie nrababir hlkMe than i>&t Of 

^irinS-iSSEssSsss:! 


and em iW degreWi in 
toW u hOt Unfrequently 
twwp over the country 
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ft!Oin.th« northward, uid which indicate nuMd atrobgly^the 
^ched and atorUe nature of ttie interior. Unlike other 
hot ooiiatrieii, thii great hut and dtytamt is uhaoswat' 
panied by nlght^ee^iK aadthe falls of rria being nnpmain 
and irregular, dM^KtS 'of many mouths' dutationVsoibe- 
times occur, duriug wUch tho rirers and lagooiM are driied 
up, the laud htHsomes a parched waa^ v^tation la b^t 
upf iind fcUnine s^adii: destriiotiott on every ride, tt is 
earier rfor the imagination to ebnoeive, than the pen to 
depi<!t, tbe borr0ra of 10 dreadful a viritation. the indi- 
gonoua auimaia «iid birds, retllMl to the mountains^ or to 
more distant i^glona exempt Icom its influenoe. Thou- 
sands of sheep and oxen perish, bullodcs are seen dead.by 
' the.xw^ide, or In the dried-iip water holes, to whioh^ te 
the of^reUef, they had dragged themsetyea, there to 


avert theImpmding ruin; hut in Spite of ail that can be 
done, thS' hiM is extreme. At length a change takes plaoe; 


not h hiade of herbage was to be seen, and over whieh the 
stillness of : desolaiion reigned, become .ft«e with luxoriant 
vejmta'tlon. Ordaiett, and thousands of flowers of the 
loveliest 'hues, are profluely spread asound, as if nature 
rejoiced hi her renovation; and the grain springing up 
vigoionsly, gives promise of an abundant barrel^ This 
oliange from aterifity to abundanee in the vegetable world 
is aceompaUied by a correspondent increase of animal life; 
the waters become stocked with flsh, the marshy districts 
with frogs and .other reptilesboats; of eaterpUlsrs and 
other insects make their appearance, and spreading over 
the snrfiioe of the country, commeuco the work of devasta¬ 
tion, wliioh, however, is speedily cheeked by the birds of 
various kinds tliat follow m theat iraia. Attracted by the 
abundance of food, hawks, of three or four species, in 
flocks of hundreds, depart flrom their ususi solitary habits, 
become, gregarious and busy at the feast, and thousands of 
. straw-neeked ih\am (Ibis. tjnmeoUii) and other speoies of 
the feathered race: revel in the profusion of a welcome 
banquet. It must not, however, be imB(dned that tids 
change is eflected Without its attendant horrors: the 
heavy rains often filling the river beds so suddenly that 
the onward-pouring flood carriea with it everything that 
may impede its course; aiid wo to the unhappy settler 
whose house or grounds may lie within the influence of the 
nverwlielming floods 1 So little has as yet been ascertained 
respeoting the climatology of Western, Nortll^Wo8tern, 
and Northern Australia, that it is not known whriher they 
also are stthjwt to these tremendous visitations; hut as 
we have reason to believe that the intertropioal parts of 
thS country are favoured wKh a more constant supply of 
rain, as well as a lower degree of temperature, it is prob^le 
that they do not there occur .—GauUts 0inls of Awdralia. 

AFrXCnNG INCIDEST, 

Yesterday morning we witnessed a scene that we-little 
believed could be en.aoted within the borders of Kentucky. 
The steamer B. W, Xeiidrili was Ijnug at the wharf at the 
foot of Wail Street preparing to alM to New Orleans. On 
the foreeastlc deek stood a ;^up consisting of a master 
five or six slav^ ^mitudinff a tooman urtti a dald at tine, breast, 
who were apparenily gp^ to the south. Just as the last 
bell of the steamer rangmit Ita: peal for departUre, and the 
lines were about to be east loose, the mother wgl bidden to 
givt up her infont, and wSa teld.that she dfhst go without it 
At this intimation the poor erriitare bepaine fiahtie with 
- tpisf. She caressed tiie ohfld a moment, then flew to. her | 
trunk -in which she had : packed various Uttto artlcka. of 
clotbhm she had made up for It to. wear. . Yhese she Srst 
pressedfervehtty to her tips,And then bestowed them Uj^n 
the child- Her owner then drdriwd her td follow him, ifod: 
she medfohiririly iitrirtedifo iriwy rbnt the proh^tngs of - 
nature wefo dea WfoOiii^riitildntmr ^Writing m 
sisted, and -wlifo: terndd, embraced < 

her cluld, and efoi^; to .tenaeltf Of'piespair: 

The hrartrendihg.' -gi^::t^>tae'.ri:dfoso, and.heffoahue 
tares, attracted the atfopthmo^ pefobnS jpksslhgmohg the 
lev&e, add>tmnii^ eiPritsd the eyfotritfoes bf mahy* - The 
owner waaasked; nya%|fmUenMttt{ ho would riB riie sNsnan 
and chad. To this he aaaentod, aim drinimded 
foiP foWPV ■, vpon,' inquiry,'.ho weyehtisvaa g«s(if;bidiwd''lfoat' 

' sold, doym''tike'riTmfiriud'^S^ thg 

'be,;ditq(osed. bf:hcfo.'r'':Tho„bririw4riw''Voli«w 
-.mise ■ snbsOripticua'dri ■' 'tbo^wtd ^srid'aend tt 

ripttvHs mother,'and s«veMM:them'-triSdfo^'trii' dolUm 


a pieee. At this junetnre Csptrin Norton, the captain of 
tlm:bpat,.camo forward and told the owner of the slaves | 
thad he Would not take him on his boat, and sent the whole 
l^ty ashore, and in a fow minutes the steamer was seen 
dashing over the MU without them;—Xoai'wdri Charier. 

HOW ILUVESS ta Wo BE BOKNX. 

If the spirit can so for prevail as to remove the sickness 
wholly from iiselii and banish it into the body only, an 
immense step U gained; and we may then bear bodily 
' rilmenta not only with apparent, but with real firmness 
iKtd trnaquilUty, and not only hear but draw from them 
muek that softens and purifies the soul. 1 myself, indeed, 
though I have been often ill, and occasionally dangerously 
so, Imve never had to endure lasting sickness, or even wbat 
may be deemed a weak constitution. But 1 liavc inti¬ 
mately. known hiany, both men and women, with wliom 
thia was the ordinary'atat^ and had no ho{ie of escaping 
flroni It bat by death. To this class belonged Schiller 
especiiUly. ’ He siifiered muoh—^he suffered continually 
—and knew, as Indeed happened afterwards, that this con- 
tinnal suffering would load him step by step to tlie grave. 
Yet one might truly say of him that he held his illness con¬ 
fined to the body; for at whatever time you visited him, 
or under whatever olrcunistances you might meet him, his 
mind was always calm and cheeifiil—^resriy to adapt itself 
to friendly intercourse, or to interesting and even philo¬ 
sophic conversation. He was, indeed, wont to say that a 
man worked better under the influence of illness, if it were 
not too severe; and 1 have seen liim under circumstances 
which certainly afforded nothing cheering, compose both 
poems and'prose pieces which betrayed no traces in their 
composition of tim Ulness of the writer.— Humboldt’s Letters. 

INTELLECTUAI. LABOIIB. 

A popular lecturer (Mr Turner) is reported, somcwliat 
oonfttsedly, fo have lately spoken as follows:—‘ He bad 
often heard it said of a man, *'Oh! intellectual pursuits 
are killing him;” but there never was a man yet who 
died from intellectaai labours, if he paid attention qo tlic 
other cironmstanoCB that onglit to be oomiected witli intel¬ 
lectual pursuits. If a man engrossed in study neglects his 
food, his exercise, and other physical causes so essential to 
the maintenance of Imaith, is not iivaltli likely, to a certain 
extent, to fall a saorifioe ? But intellectual pursuits, cor¬ 
responding with the taste of the individual, luiving a ten¬ 
dency to enlaive the mind, so far from being detriuieutal to 
health, are highly conducive to it.' Experience enables us 
to add a decisive testimony to tlie same eficct. It is only 
when intellectual labours are pursued in harassing circum¬ 
stances, or in excess, or with a disregard of the common 
requisites of health, tliat they prove hurtful. 


*MBS CHISHOLM.’ 

It wos omitted to be mentioned by the contributor of the aoaount 
of Mrs Chisholm, given in No. 3S6, Hist the materials were gathen'd 
ohieOy Irom Sidney's ' Emlgrsats' Joiemai.* This valuable jour¬ 
nal, we are sorry to say, has been dliwontlnued, which is prub-ably 
the reason why nur correspondent did not think it nouessary to 
quote its authority. 
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TUB CHAMPIONSHIP OF THB WILD. 
It has IiapiKined not unfrequently tliat historical per¬ 
sonages have passed under a false character for many 
generations, and have tlien ail on a sudden hcen dis¬ 
covered to be something very different from what the 
world supposed them. We are not prone to. change our 
opinions: on the contrary, the difficulty is to get us to 
quash a falso judgment. Generations for a certain 
time follow one another in their opinions like a string 
of geese; and thus a man who is once fairly set up as 
a hero, may count on some centuries of wvrship at 
the least. So also it is with a beast. Your lion con¬ 
tinued the king of the forest from time immemorial 
up to a very recent period. His herculean build, his 
grave and majestic pace, his thunder-like roar, an¬ 
swered for crown, globe, and sceptre, and his legitimacy 
was acknowledged in till times and countries. But it 
w.is at length put to the test. He was pitted in a fair 
field with the tiger, and in spite of his airs of superio¬ 
rity, tlic lion gave in, and his enemy was declared cham¬ 
pion of the forest. How many figures of poetry, how 
many historical associations, were shattered to pieces 
by this unexpected result! The Hercules in whose 
divine face the old sculptor had fused the leonine 
witii the human features was henceforth a dishonoured 
demi-gud; and Richard of the Lion-heart found him¬ 
self linked in the imaginations of men with an animal 
which turned tail to an enemy. 

The new champion maintained the field for a time, 
and cunning mingled with ferocity:—prompting the 
sneaking circuit, and then the sudden spring-appeared 
to be the true characteristics of warlike heroism. But 
already the tiger's reign is at an end, and poetry and 
sculpture have had hardly time to turn themselves 
round, when another champion appears pacing the 
arena supreme and alone, and making its bloody pre¬ 
cincts echo to a sound more deep and hoarse than the 
lion’s roar. This is the wild buffalo, whom nature 
herself appears to have distinguished as a fighting 
animal, by Ihniisiiing him with Weapons of offence 
apparently useless except in battle. The Indian buffalo 
has been tried repeatedly in a fair stand-up fight with 
the tiger, and his superiority in strength add epurnge 
has been demonstrated so dlearly, that in such contact 
he should be regarded rather as an exeoutiouer tlian 
a rival. The last noted instance of this barbarous sport 
of which we haye any report, took place at Solo in the 
island of Java; and to show how ne«ly the modern 
Javanese approach in their amusements to the anciept 
Romans, we preiKut the following account of the 

At an early hour in the morning, the population of 
the whole countrjr-side, men, women, and childr^, begin 
to assemble, for it has been bruited abroad that ;|}ie 
emperor has doomed the death of five enonnous royal 


tigers, his menageries having become too populous in 
this animal. The Dutoli resident and his staff have 
hcen formally invited to the spectacle; and all the mili¬ 
tary officers and private gentlemen of the place, togetlier 
with the lady of the resident, and others of the fair sex, 
prepare to join the cavalcade. An independent chief, 
attended by his officers and an escort of cavalry, swells 
the procession still more, and the native dresses, blended 
to the eye with the military and civilian costumes of the 
Europeans, give a romantic richness to the s(;ene, upon 
which a tropical suit looks down from a cloudless sky. 

On arriving at the precincts of the palace, the pro¬ 
cession passed tlirough the numerous courts whicli lead 
to the dwelling, and in each was saluted by successive 
bauds of drums, horns, and other instruments. Arms 
were presented and flags lowered as the resident passed; 
and at length the innermost court was reached, where 
the emperor sat under his canopy, with the grand 
band, dressed in white pantaloons and scarlet coats, 
playing—and playing extremely well—on European 
instruments. The resident and other invited guests 
passed up to his majesty through an avenue of chairs, 
and having enjoyed the honour of a shake of the impe¬ 
rial hand, each retired to his seat. The emperor was 
dressed in a pair of chintx trousers, red, white, and yel¬ 
low, which came to his bare ankles, and his stockingicss 
feet were cased in embroidered slippers. A sarang was 
fastibed gracefully round his waist, with a plain dagger 
stuck in its folds behind. A white vest, a black jacket 
ornamented with a close row of diamond buttons, and a 
conical cap of something like white gauze stuck on the 
top of his head, completed his attire. His hair was 
dressed in a tail, which hung a little way down liis 
back ; and he wore a profusion of rich diamond rings 
and other ornaments. 

After a time—for in the far East nothing is done in 
a hurry—the emperor and resident got up simultane¬ 
ously, and walked away together arm in arm, a dwarf 
bearing hi» majesty’s train, consisting of a portion of 
the sarang. A crowd of females folbwed, some carry¬ 
ing stools covered with crimson cloth, another a gold 
siri box, another a spitoon of the same metal, another 
an edd musket, and among the rest one bearing a golden 
shield adorned with diamonds, rubies, and namerous 
ot!«^ precious stonea in great profusion. The ladies, 
to Uie number of twenty^ who carried those insiguia of 
rank and state, were apaewhat elderly, and they were 
foUowed by. about thirty more a little younger- -all with 
bare shouldert, and a few with bandt of gold lace lwound 
round their necks, and the ends hi^ng down before 
and behind. Following, and toterininidfRg: with this 
Singular guard of honour; came the Biitop^ yisitors 
without distinction of rank } ahd: as thk: eTbVd.—it 
conld pot be called a procesii0n-“pW»ed jfengli the 
sucees^To courts; they wert toumprt^ 
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by one man, they began to inoro slowly towat^ ^e 
boundary of tlie (drole. The tiger iii the meantite 
came, out, tail foremost, and looked rodnd with turprlte 
and fury at the array before him. The spectators hfdd 
their hroath ; for the dai^^s, ju the frenzy el a fan* 
tastic hdnour, still kept tli^e, and that odious measure 
still kept its prescribed andimte. He sees them-r^hel 
lashes bis tail—^be mores forward J hut they only give 
another jump, uud then make another pause In bher 
(lienee to the music. The tiger reenters hie cage 1 and 
the dancers at length reach the drcle of spears, which 
opens and shrouds them frcmi sight. 

The fire, in the meantime, had not communicated so 
completely with tho cage as to expel the tiger from 
his den; it, however, soon did so; and the grass burst¬ 
ing into flames, the tiger bounded out. Then struck 
np the music, then rolled the drum, then clanged the 
trumpet, then thundered the gong, then shouted the I 
men, then screamed the women; and the denizen of the 
forest, coiiibunded with the heterogeneous salute, shrunk 
bock into his den. But not long could he stand the 
heat and smoke; and mth slow gliding pace, and eyes 
rolling in calm desperation round the. circle, he re¬ 
turned deliberately into the open space; and prowling 
backwards and forwards in front of the emperor, whom 
ho no doubt recognised as the commander of 4he host 
of enemies, he appeared to be consulting with his own 
quaking heart on liis awful predicament. Sometimes 
he approached the line; hut his courage failed at the 
sight of tlia glittering spears, the blades of which con¬ 
verged on all sides, with bis body as tho centre to which 
they pointed. Then he retreated to observe tlie state 
of liis burning den; but deriving no (jomfort from the 
view, he stood still, as if in despair, with his lower jaw 
hanging down. At length, rousing himself from his 
lethargy, lie made a sudden rush at the armed ring— 
from which ho was thrown back bleeding. Gallopping 
round the circle, he tried point after point as quick 
as thought, but always baffled, always wounded. At 
length concentrating his energies, be made so despe¬ 
rate a charge near the royal stand that his enemies 
gave way. In an instant be was tiirough the line; in 
another he had passed under a carriage in which some 
ladies were sitting; and in a third he had flashed by 
the side of the old prime minister, who sat upon the 
sand eyeing the feat with the moat imperturbable cool¬ 
ness. But here his sudden good fortune os suddenly 
deserted liim: the lancers were round him in a compact 
body; he was pinned to the ground in an instant; and 
he yielded np his hope and his life together. 

The other tigers were destroyed in a similar manner 
under circumstances of more or less excitement; and 
then the emperor and his guests, satisfied with the 
sport, returned with the same state in which they had 
come. It perhaps oocurred to some of 'the oompany, as 
they retired from the field, musing and allent, m sp^u- 
late on the ptnrer of the animals they had seen, ren¬ 
dered useless’lor any great purpose by the restricted, 
nature of their.Instincts. ' Man slone has Ids oomi^l^ 
tively insimiiflcant strength directed by Eaason; and 
thus, wiCh^te other titles of power and dominion, be is 
the true Clmmpion of the VvilA But the high^ this 
reason adTabB^^tka further he recedes from the brute 
kind—the less amusement he finds in the iteiies m 
the inferior antmSls. Such is a picture M modern 
sport* ih tlm East—such it what was presented to the 
ptipidace of ancient Bome--«a(di is pretty much vrhat 
was tolerated in ail Da ‘^ry distiutt hite. The 

sentiments which are now mrtmsed tuaongst iai op hear¬ 
ing of practi(;es so revolting to humanity, nsi^ilhe 
great advance which has lattedy been made ,iiii 
taste and feeing. That the spread of Cbfijnidmty In 
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the East! will gradually lead to .^a'ah<dl^h of the 
fiendish pastimes just rOfrrred to, is ]^t: ah raitohable 

Idottht? ' 'm ■ ■■'.'■’■■'■'W' ■ 

‘ .^— M:. .y 

IHBATERS AND OTNERS AT AIBDRIEi 
We hsd lately occasion to spend some time in the pK^to 
lous weaving and mining district Of Airdrie in the wtsi! 
of Scotland. Noridng struck us more than the great , 
Ihngevity of many of the original Inhabitants of the , 
place, who in their old years have been subjected to 
all the privation consequent on low wages for the lost 
twenty years. One m these wo found to bo above 
ninety years of age, and several others had reoch^^tbe 
age of seventy or eighty. Some of these old inch'are 
paupers, and depend on the small pittance allowed them 
by toe parish, amounting to about 4s. a month, and the 
casual charity of toe people of the place. On the other 
hand, it is exceedingly rare to meet with a hale old 
man bcionging to any other class—old men among thh 
mining poptdation are exceedingly rare. 

The privations to which the handloom weavers have 
been subjected have been the means of making tlm 
most of their young men turn their attention to toe 
more lucrative occupation of mining, so that tho mar¬ 
riage of a weaver Is rather a rare occurrence. The 
miners, however, are under nC restraint in this respect, 
and toe number of children belonging to them is sufll- 
ciontly numerous to excite surprise, as well as forebod¬ 
ings of want and misery. 

Among toe handloom weavers, those who have fami¬ 
lies appeared to have suflbred least from too pressure 
of the times. Their sons and daughters being ^neraliy 
put to the loom attlieage of eight or nine years, become 
in a short time able to make as much as IS; per day; 
and this, added to their fathers’ inu<)me, oreates a kind 
of competence we do not meet with iii families diffe¬ 
rently situated. It doubtless requires the greatest fru¬ 
gality to make * the two eiids meet.’ Meal and milk 
and Scotch broth are toe chief fere. It is no uncommon 
thing for toe wife of a weaver to follow the same occu¬ 
pation as himself, particularly when there are few or no 
children in toe case. His condition is also often much 
ameliorated by the employment of apprentices, who arc 
frequently obtained from the charity workhouses of 
Edinburgh or Glasgow. Tltese it is his duty to feed, 
clothe, and educate by sending to a night school; though, 
we must add, this latter pact of his duty is often sadly 
neglected. Witli all toese means, the married weaver 
is often a respectable, well-dressed, church-going indi¬ 
vidual: toe Wanched and sunk cheek, however, gene¬ 
rally tells a tale of privation and suffering which has 
bren endured with a patience altogether unexampled. 

weavers are by no means satisfied that they re¬ 
ceive jusfioe from their employers. Prices, they main¬ 
tain, are kept unnecessarily low. They seem to forget 
that this is toe result of excessive competition. But 
there is another ground of complaint which we have 
(>ften heard made by them—namely, |bat when work is 
scarce, and it becomes a favour to obwn n web from a 
warehohse, there is a continually expressed dissatisfac¬ 
tion at toe qualify of the workmanship, and stoppages 
made, which Womd not he subniitted to in better times. 
It is to be hoped that this censure, if just, cau only 
apMy toafew. 

The old mihing body has been wonderfully changed 
to ito.compifisifion, in consequencs of the introduction at 
labouim's and weavera .to Ihe pita and mineii during 
toe period‘m th^c toimy etrikea JTheic wages, frotn 
the same eauto, are radu^ from Sato Sa fld, or3|.per 
day. The dontihual agitafton thejCdy kept h|i 
they enjoyed High wagto, (tod {hOfr 
more toao half rime, in order tltot jh* 
at the a mouth ought not be too inhch augto^lto,; tod 

to a r^ution on the patii of the maatopl: to litoaaM 

j ■ , m i i . iii li i w. n lii ..I ' .. ai i 
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the elaim!i constantly being made for enlarged wages; 
anil the elTect has been eo far nanoas toihe miner, that 
his wages anyjot much more thul oae*half of what they 

I used to be, and his monopoly of employment ^stroyed. 

' TTnder these circumstancea, he TOrteveriogly vents his 
discontent; but ann'vailingly. When tiie questi^ is 
considered in acnoral point of Tiew,it is doubtful whether 
the miners, are-not better with a moderate than a high 
wage, the latter in all instaiioes baying led them into 
extravagant ideas of their own importance and into as* 
reasonable demands. Considering, however, the nature 
of bis work, its unhealthy charnctw, and the danger to 
which the miner is exposed as to loss of life and limb, it 
is unjust to deny him the means of a comfortable sub- 
8istm», and of saving something against old age. It 
seems to be a general Opinion that be should be able 
to make 3s. 6d, a day, even at the present low market 
prioes of food and clothing. What in many parts pre¬ 
vents them doing so is, that the able-bodied man is not 
allowed to dig a greater quantity of coal or stone than 
the old and the infirm, and when a day is lost, the loss 
cannot be repaired by extra toil cm the ensuing day or 
days. Combination has been the bane of the mining 
body, and in parts of the country where it docs not 
exist, the workman is invariably in better circum¬ 
stances. 

It is not to be wondered at that men toiling in the 
bowels of the earth should be comparatively ignorant of 
what occurs in the upper world, and accordingly colliers 
are proverbial for their ignorance. This by no means 
applies to the whole of the body, many of which are as 
intelligent and enlightened men as are to be met with 
among other trades. The Cause of the ignorance alluded 
to is partly, if not wholly, the early age at wJiioh their 
boys are sent into the pit. A boy above ten years of 
age is rarely to lie seen in a school situated at a colliery. 
Tlie boys are taken into the pit at this eUrly age, and 
made to assist the elder ones in drawing. The father 
is entitled to * put out ’ a quarter more than his allotted 
task; thus, if hO made 3s. a day, he now earns 3s. 9d. 
At later periods the ‘quarter man’ becomes a ‘half 
man,’ and a ‘ three-quarter man,’ and finally a wlwle 
man when he attains his seventeenth year. It is de¬ 
signed that the buy should attend the evening school, 
but the attendance is very irregular in general; and 
there he merely learns to write and cipher, or read the 
merest elementary book. It would be great injustice 
to say of the miners as a body that they are given to 
drunkenness. A drinking-bout after the pay, however, 
is only too frequent, and the use of tobacco is general. 

How much this class of men may be improved, the 
history of Chapeihall, a village connected with Monk- 
land Steel Works, will Show, It was eighteen years ago 
a mere liamlet, consisting of a few newly-built houses 
and one old farm-house. It is now a considerable vil¬ 
lage, with perhaps from 2000 to 3000 inhabitants, and 
Consists of weU-bnilt and comfortable houses of one and 
two storeys, the interiors of which are usually well fur¬ 
nished. Nearly one-half of tlie village is the property 
of the workraesi a number of whom are ‘ lairds ’ of 
several tenemente. These lairds are industrious men, 
to whom the proprietor of the estate, John Eoberton, 
Esq^ Laehup, lent money as toon as they were able to 
add a few pounds to it, to build a house suited to the 
family of the borrowers. This money, obtained at 5 
pur cent, intemst, and payable wMi the feu duty, the 
feuar bathes naturally anxious to pay up i-and often 
in a year of %S.b he has been able to do ra. by savings 
from his own eafhimg* of his famhy. When 

this has bten dcmi^ anotfaev iittKi, adequtde to build an¬ 
other hodse, is at w command! and thus on the same 
fen there have been rs#^ id process of tihie, a number 
cd houses, from whihlt me feuar detiyes a considerable 
yearly inceme. The preetion of a house consisting of 
one apartment, containing; a window and twO l^s, 
^ts little more than I*M,; and a rental of Ik3, w even 
ImS, los., is obtained for it. Many of the honses, how- 
byet. c^nsUtof aroom ^d kitotm^^ < • 


The plan of assessment ger educational purposes at 
these works, wfaielt are very extensive, deserves notice 
and imitation. Every man and boy employed at tlie 
work is assessed two^nce per week for schped fees, for 
which he cui send oUe scholar, or attend himself. Eor 
every additional scholar beds charged an additional 
penny. The sum thus collected at the office is divided 
among the various schoolmasters—of whom there are six, 
besides assistants—according to the number of scholars 
attending each. The sum collected from those who do 
not attend school or send a child to it ie equally divided 
among the six teachere. The entire ainodnt thus col¬ 
lected in one month is above L.70, leaving about L.2 a 
week for each of the principal teachers, and L.l for his 
assistant. The effect of the system is to draw out tlie 
children, who, were their parents not forced to pay, 
would, in perhaps a majority of instances, be allowed 
to remain at home. 

The crowded stete of tho schools, some of which arc 
attended by from ISO to 200 scholars, will furnish 
some idea of the progress of population. I have often 
asked myself what is to become of the mass of beings 
brought into existence at these and the similar works 
in the lieighbourliood when the blackband ironstone 
becomes exhausted, which it must do at no distant date ? 
In reply, the ironstone of Scotland is almost inexhaust¬ 
ible, and while the Monkland coal lasts, tlie furnaces 
will blaze away and the sound of industry be heard; 
but tlieip seems little reason to expect, as the popula¬ 
tion increases at these works, as increase it must, that a 
demand for labour will also arise ; and what, then, will 
become of the redundant population? Mucli misery 
ere long must ensue: the girls must go to service to 
town, and the boys find employment elsewhere, cither 
in their native land, or with their expatriated brethren 
in America, Australia, or Natal; where, tboiigli years 
of toil may await them, with perseverance and virtuous 
industry, competence, independence, and happiness are 
sure to be ultimately obtained. 


EXPERIENCES OP A BAKIilSTER. 

THE SEFIIGEE. 

The events which I am about to relate occurred to¬ 
wards the close of the last century, some time before I 
was called to the bar, and do not therefore in strictness 
fall within my own experiences as a barrister. Still, as 
they came to my knowledge with much greater com¬ 
pleteness than if 1 had been only professionally engaged 
to assist in the catastrophe of the drama through which 
they are evolved, and, as I conceive, throw a strong 
light upon the practical working of our criminal juris¬ 
prudence, a brief page of these slight leaves may not 
inappropriately record them. 

About the time I have indicated, a Mrs Rushtnn, tho 
widow of a gentleman of commercial opulence, resided 
in Upper Harley Street, Cavendish Square. She was 
a woman of ‘ family,’ and by her marriage had greatly 
lowered herrelf, in her relatives’ opinion, by a union 
with a person who, however wealthy smd otherwise 
honourable, was So entirely the architect of his own 
forlunes—owed all that he possessed so immediately to 
his own skill, sagacity, and ;perseveranca-r-that there 
was an unpleasant mmonr abroad aboutvbis widowed 
mother being indebted to her son’s success in business 
for having passed the last ten years of her life in ease 
and competence. Mr Enshton had left his widow a 
handsome annuity, and to his and her only son a well- 
invested income of upwards of seven thousand a year. 
Since the death of ^ husband, Mrs Bushton, who in¬ 
herit^ quite her fall sham of family pride, if nothing 
ei^,.'had-sought by every method she could devise to 
the charmed efrda from which her union with 
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a city merdiant had excluded her. The most effectual 
mode of accomplishing her purpose was, she knew, to 
bring about a marriage between her son and a lady who 
would not be indisposed to acceplwf wealth and a well- 
appointed establishment in Mayfair as a set-off against 
birth and high connection. 

Arthur Rushton, at this time between two and thiee- 
aad-twenty years of age, was a mild, retiring, rather 
shy person, and endowed with a tenderness of disposi¬ 
tion, of which the tranquil depths had not as yet been 
rufHed by the faintest breath of passion. His mother 
possessed almost unbounded influence over liirn; and 
he ever listened with a smile, a languid, half-disdain¬ 
ful one, to her eager speculations upon the numerous 
eligible matches that would present themselves the in¬ 
stant the ‘ season’ and their new establishment in May- 
fair—of which the decoration and furnishing engaged 
all her available time and attention—enabled them to 
open tlie campaign with effect. Arthur Rushton and 
myself had been college companions, and our friendly 
intimacy continued for several years afterwards. At 
this period especially we were very cordial and unre¬ 
served in our intercourse with each other. 

London at this time was crowded with French exiles, 
csc.iped from the devouring- sword of Robespierre and 
bis helpers in the work of government by the giiillotine, 
almost all of whom claimed to be members of, or closely 
('.oiinected with, the ancient nobility of France. Among 
these was an elderly gentleman of the name of De 
Tourville, who, with his' daughter Eugenie, had for a 
considerable time occupied a first floor in King Street, 
Hoiborn. Him 1 never saw in life, but Mademoiselle 
de Tourville was one of tile most accomplished, grace¬ 
ful, cncluantingly-interesting persons I have ever seen 
or known. There was a dangerous fasciiiRtion in tlie 
Iiensive tenderness through which her natural gaiety and 
archness of manner would at intervals flash, like April 
siiuliglit glancing through clouds and showers, whicli, 
the first time I saw her, painfully impressed as much 
as it charmed me—peroeiving, as I quickly did, tliat 
witli her the future peace, I could almost have said life, 
of Artlmr Rushton was irrevocably bound up. The 
foimtains of his heart were for the first time stirred to 
their inmost depths, and, situated as he and she were, 
what but disappointment, bitterness, and anguish could 
well-up from those troubled waters ? Mademoiselle 
de Tourville, 1 could perceive, was fully aware of 
the impression she had made upon the sensitive and 
amiable Englishman; and I sometimes discovered 
an expression of pity—of sorrowful tenderness, as it 
were—pass over her features as some dlstincter revela¬ 
tion than usual of the nature of Arthur Rushton’s emo¬ 
tions flashed upon her. I also heard her express herself 
several times, as overtly as she could, upon tiie impoui- 
there existed that she should, however nuMh she 
might deu!^^i^ settle in England, or even remain in It 
for any edaiidtirable length of time. All this I under¬ 
stood, or thought I: did, ^fiectly; but Rushton, bewil¬ 
dered, entranced byfeelihgs altogeBier new tp hiin> saw 
nothing, heard nottiing but her presenee, iuid felt, with¬ 
out reasoning upon it, that in that deliiioiu dream it 
was his fate either to live or else to bear no life. Mrs 
Rashton—and this greatly surprised me—aliswbed in 
her matrimonial and furnishing schemes and protjects, 
sawnothingof wbatwas going on, ProbaMy the notion 
that her son should for^an instant tlunk of spying him¬ 
self with an obscure, portionless foreigner, wag, to a 
mind like hers, too absurd to be for a moment 
taioed; or—-— But stay : borne along by « of 


rushing tiwughts, I have, I find, somewhat anticipated 
the regular march of my narrative. 

M, and blademoiselle de Toutville, according (to the 
atter-te^amony of their landlord Mr Osb*n, hadv from 
the time of their arrival in En^and, a very constant 
visitor at their lodgings in King Street He was a tall 
French gentleman, of perhaps thirty yetirs of age, and 
distinguished appearance. His name was La Houssaye. 
He was very frequently with them indeed, and generally 
he and M. de Tourville would go out together in tlie 
evening, the latter gentleman not returning home till 
very .late. This was more especially the case after 
Mademoiselle de Tourville ceased to reside with her 
father. 

Among tlie fashionable articles with wliicli Mrs 
Rushton was anxious to surround herself, was a com¬ 
panion of accomplishments and liigli-breeding, who 
might help her to rub off the rust she feared to have 
contracted by her connection with the city. A Parisian 
lady of high lineage and perfect breeding might, she 
thought, be easily obtained and an advertisement 
brought Mademoiselle de Tourville to her house. Mrs 
Rushton was delighted with the air and manners of the 
charming applicant; and after a slight inquiry by letter 
to an address of reference given by the young lady, 
immediately engaged her, on exceedingly liberal terms, 
for six months—that being the longest j^riod for which 
Mademoiselle de Tourville could undertake to remain. 
She also stipulated for permission to pass the greater 
part of one dhy in tlie week—that which might happen 
to be most convenient to Mrs Rushton—with her father. 
One other condition testified alike to M. de Tourville’s 
present poverty and her own filial piety; it was, that her 
salary should be paid weekly—she would not accept it 
in advance—avowedly for her parent's necessities, who, 
poor exile! and tears stood in EiigGiiie’s dork lustrous 
eyes as she spoke, was ever trembling on the brink of 
the grave from an affection of the heart with which he 
had been long afflicted. ModemotseUe de Tourville, I 
should state, spoke English exceedingly well as far as 
the rules of syntax and the meanings of words went, 
and with an accent charauDg in its very defective¬ 
ness. 

She had resided with Mrs Rushton, who on all occa¬ 
sions treated her with the greatest kindness and con¬ 
sideration, fur ratlier more than two months, when an 
1 incident occurred which caused the scales to fall sud¬ 
denly from the astonished mother’s eyes, and in a 
moment reveried to her the extent of the risk and 
mischief she had so heedlessly incurred. The carriage 
was at the door, and it struck Mrs Rushton as she 
was descending tlie stairs that Mademoiselle de Tour- 
viUe, who had complained of lieadaclie in the morning, 
would like to take an airing with her. The sound 
of the harp issuing from the drawing-room, and the 
faintly-distinguished tones of her voice in some plain¬ 
tive silver melody perhaps suggested the invitation -, 
and thither the mistress of the maiisiun at once pro¬ 
ceeded. The folding-floors of the back drawing-room 
were partially open when Mrs Rushton, on kind 
thoughts intent, entered the front apartment.’ Made- 
muiseUe de Tourville was seated with her back towards 
her at the harp, pouring forth with her thrilling and 
delicious voice a French romaaot; and tliere, with 
his head suppm-ted on his elbow, whicti rested on the 
marble chimney-piece, stood her son, Arthur Rushton, 
gazing at < the apparently-unconscious songstress with . 
a loukso fulibf devoted tender»ess---so completely ror 
vealing ffte intensity of passion by wlfic^ he ? 
possessed-—that Mrs Rushton started .toto. on&ytjlriiriB 
affright, and pould not for several mintito> MTiei artica^a- 
tioh to tha ditoaay atril ra{^ which choleedttif uttecanea, 
Pretenttyi howeyer, her emotions found exprea^n, and 
a storm of;vituperative abuse was showered the 
liead of the astonished Eugdaie, designated Man att^ 
a designing pauper, who ,ha4 istiiluated 
bersetf jitto the establishment for the woft pwpose of 
entrapping Mr Arthur Riahton-rwraih »’ great dW 
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t^Te to the aajioe offect. MadenioueHe de ^ourviUe, 
who Imd first b^n too nmoh su^riied by the unex¬ 
pected truddenneu the attack to quite oomprahend 
the intsAt aM diriaiitibn of the tdowit soon t^covered 
her telf-posKsiion and hautUun A imile of contempt 
cnided her beaatii\d lip, oe, tidiing advantage of a 
momentary panse in Mn Buabton’a breathless tirade, 
she said, ' Permit me, madam, to observe that if, as 
you seem to apprehend, yotm son has contempiated 
honouring me by l^e offbr of an aUiance with Ms 
ancient HouseHer look at this moment glanced 
upon the dreadfully-agitated yonng man; the etpres- 
sion of diwhilnfid bitterness vanish^ in an instant from 
her voice and features; and after a few moments, she 
added, with uid eyes bent upon the floor, 'That he 
could not have made a more unhappy choice—more 
unfortunate for him, mere impossible for me I’ She 
then hastily left the apartment, and before a quarter 
of an hour had elapsed, bad left tiiO house in a hackney- 
coach. 

The scene which followed between the mother and 
son was a violent and distressing one. Mr Rtishton, 
goaded to fury by his mother’s attack upon Mademoiselle 
de Tourviile, cast off the habit of deference and sub¬ 
mission which he had always worn in her presence, 
and asserted with vehemence his right to wed with 
whom ho pleased, and declared that no power on earth 
should prevent him marrying the lady just driven 
ignominiously from the house if she could be brought 
to aocept the offer of his hand and fortune! Mrs 
Rushton fell into passionate hysterics; and her son, 
having first summoned her maid, withdrew to ruminate 
on MademoiseUe de Tourville’s conduding sentence, 
wtfich troubled him far more than what he deemed 
the injustice of his mother. 

When Mrs Rushton, by the aid of water, pungent 
essences, and the relief which even an hour of time 
seldom fails to yield in such cases, had partially re¬ 
covered her equanimity, she determined, after careful 
consideration of the best course of action, to consult a 
solicitor of eminence, well acquainted with her late 
Iiusband, upon the matter. She had a dim notion that 
the Alien Act, if it could be put in motion, might rid 
her of Mademoiselle de Tourviile and her friends. 
Thus resolvingi and ever scrupulous as ito appear¬ 
ances, she carefully smoothed her ruffled plumage, 
changed her disordered dress, and directed the carriage, 
which had been dismUsedi to be again brought round 
to the door. ‘ Mary,’ slie added a few moments after¬ 
wards, ‘ bring me ,my jewel-case—the small one: you 
will find it in Made--in that French person’s dress¬ 

ing-room.’ 

Mary Austin reappeared in answer to the violent 
ringing of her impatient lady’s bell, and stated fhat 
the jewel-cash GDuld nowhere be found in Made- 
muiselie’s dressihg-room. ' Her dothos, everything 
belonging to her, had been taken out of the wardrobe, 
and carried away, and perhaps that also in mistake 
no doubt.’ 

'Nonsense, wmnanI’ replied Mrs Rushton. ‘1 left 
it nUt long j^ on her toUet-glass. I intended to show 
hgt a purchase 1 had made, find not finding her, left 
ItMlIdlyoa.’. 

Aliother search was inade with the same ill success. 
Mary Ausfja afterwards said that when she returned 
to ha jfilstreas the second time, to say that the Jewd- 
cafe wim eertdn^ g^ an expression of satis^tion 
instead of: it Seemed to her, gtmiced siwoss ^s 

Rashton’s finef who immedtatdy left the roam,' and 
in a few mihuiee afterwuds was driven off in the 

Ahimt anibnur after her depsrfnre I d$ed in Harjii^ 
mreet ipr Arthur Roshton, with Whom I had'engO^ 
evening to the thatlO to Witwesv Mrs 
Wd&nas i,Bdy Macbeth, which neither of us hid yet 
SMWj^I found hita in a state M aimed exdittfmeut, if: 

*’^9' aiW:;Hstening'*ithvinu(^- 
feuaiafe.'iK^turt.'he'i^Ve mW^of-whathM' 


passed, I, young and inejqiierienced as I was in sUvh 
afikirs, teek npop myseil w'sugg^ ftiat, ns the lady 
he nothing doubted was as irreproac^bie in diaraoter 
as she was confess^y charming and attractive in 


likely to be of long continuance} and that ns to Made¬ 
moiselle de Tooryfile's somewhat diseqmraging expres¬ 
sion, such sentences from the lips of ladies— 

‘That would bo woood, and not nnKnlgbt 1 m won’—• 

were seldom, if ever, I had understood, to be taken in a 
literal and positive sensed : lender this mild and soothing 
treatment Mr Rttston gradually threw off a portion of 
the load that oppressed him, and we set off in tolerably 
cheerful mood for the theatre. 

Mrs Siddons’s magnificent and appalling impersona¬ 
tion over, we left the house; he, mehmeboly and sombre 
08 I hod found him in Harley Street, and 1 in by no 
means a gay or laughing mood. We parted at my door, 
and whether it was the effect of the tragedy, so wonder¬ 
fully realised in its chief creation, or whether coming 
events do snmetimes cast their shadoWs before, I cannot 
say, but I know that an hour after Rushtou’s departure 
I was still Bitting alone, my brain tiuWhbingwith excite¬ 
ment, and so nervous and impressionable, that a sadden, 
vehement knocking at the street entrance caused me to 
spring up from my chair with a terrified start, and be¬ 
fore 1 could master the impulsive emotion, the room- 
door was thrown furiously open, and in reeled Arthur 
Rushton—pale, haggard, wild—his eyes abli«e with 
horror and affrighti Hod the ghost of Duncan sud¬ 
denly gleamed out of the viewless air 1 could not have 
been more startled—awed! 

‘ iihe is dead!—poisoned 1 ’ he shrieked with maniacal 
fury; ‘ killed 1—murdered!—and hy her I’ 

1 gasped fur breath, and could hardly articulate— 
‘What! whom?’ 

‘My mother I’ he shouted With the same furious 
vehemence—‘ Kilted I byVAi^ ! Oh, horror I—horror !— 
horror I ’ and exliauBteo by the violence of his emo¬ 
tions, the unfortunate gentleman staggered, shuddered 
violently, as if shaken by on ague fit, and fell heavily— 
for I was too confounded to yield him timely aid—on 
the flixjr. • 

As soon as I could rally my scattered senses, I caused 
medical aid to be summoned, and got him to bed. 
Blood was freely taken from both arms, and bo gra¬ 
dually recovered consciousness. Leaving him in kind 
and careful hands, I hurried off to ascertain what pos¬ 
sible foundation there could be for the terrible tidings 
BO strangely announced. 

I found the establishment in Harley Street in a state 
of the wjjdest confusion and distn^. Mrs Rushton teas 
dead; that, at all events, was no figment of sadden in¬ 
sanity, and incredible, iropossibte rumours were flying 
from inbuth to mouth with bewildering rapidity and 
incoherence. The name of MadeioabiseUe dp Tourviile 
was repeated in every variety dT abhorrent emphasis; 
but It was not tiU I obtained an interview with Mrs 
Bmditon’s soliritor that I could Understand what reidly ; 
had occurred, or, to speak more properly, what wn ausr 
pected. Mrs Rushton bad made a depy$lg|, which 
Mr Twyte related to me the essentlariMta The 
deceased lady had gone out in Iter the 

exj^s intention of calling fin )|din, thp solicitor, to 
ascerteln if it would he possible to apply the Alien Act 
to Mad^oiirile de Tourviile And h^ lather, in order 
to'^t toem sent out of the countiy. 3^ not 

hitmen ib W Mrs 

with the dei^n, she s^mittod, of availing herself 
bl: wh^ she was in her oyra mind satisfied waS the 
purriy aeddentid taJriBg away of a jewel-case, to toify 
h^detedlselle de Tburyille, the threat of a criminal 
(dtei^, iiito leaidTig the bbutttryi br at least to bind 
hen® not to admit; under any bi*cumstonce«, of Mr 
;4^WRnshtoa'saddM«ieA^ ^ found lugfnie in a 
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Btate of cxtraordinsTy, andit (teemed painfnl excitement; 

I and the yonng intrOated that whatever Mra Btuh* 
ton had to say ihould bo reaetved for another oppor¬ 
tunity, when she would calmly consider whatever Mrs 
Bushton had tp urge.. The unfortunate lady became 
somewhat irritated at Mademoiselle de TourvUle’s ob¬ 
stinacy, and the unruffled contempt with which she 
treated the charge of robbery, even after finding the 
missing jewel-case in a hand-hox, into which it had been 
thrust with some brushes and other articles in the hurry 
of leaving. Mrs Bushton Was iterating her threats in a 
loud tone of voice, and moved towards the bell to direct, 
she said, the landlord to send for a constable, but with 
no intention whatever of doing so, when Mademoiselle 
de Tourville caught her suddenly by the arm, and bade 
her step into the next room. Mrs Bushton mechani¬ 
cally obeyed, and was led in silence to the side of a bed, 
of which Bngdnie suddenly dreW*tbe curtain, and dis¬ 
played to her, with a significant and reproachfiil gesture, 
the pale, rigid coantenance of her father’s corpse, who 
had, it appears, suddenly expired. The shock was ter¬ 
rible. Mrs Bushton staggered back into the sitting- 
room, sick and Mat, sank into a chair, ahd presently 
asked for a glass of wine. ‘ Wo have no wine,’ replied 
Mademoiselle de Tourville; * but there is a conUal in 
the next room which may te better for yon.’ She was 
absent about a minute, and on returning, presented Mrs 
Bushton with a large wine-glassful of liquid, which the 
deceased lady eagerly swallowed. The taste was strange, 
bat not utipleasant; and instantly afterwards Mrs Bush- 
ton left the house. When the carriage reached Harley 
Street, she was found to be in a state of great prostra¬ 
tion: powerful stimulants were administered, but her 
life was beyond the reach of medicine. She survived 
jnst long enough to depose to the foregoing particulars; 
upon which statement Mademoiselle de Tourville hod 
Ijccn arrested, and wiis now in custody. 

‘ You seem to have been very precipitate,’ I exclaimed 
as soon as the solicitor had ceased speaking: ‘there 
appears to be as yet no proof that the deceased lady 
die<l of other than natursd causes.’ 

‘You are mistaken,’ rqjbined Mr Twyte. ‘ There is 
no doubt on the subject in the minds of the medical 
gentlemen, although the post-morlem examination has 
not yet taken place. And, as if to put aside all 
doubt, the bottle firotn which this Eugenio de Tourville 
admits she took the cordial proves to contain distilled 
laurel-water, a deadly poison, cnriously coloured and 
flavoured.’ 

Greatlv perturbed, shocked, astonished as I was, my 
mind refusal to admit, even for a moment, the proba¬ 
bility, hardly the possibility, of Eugenie de Tourville’s 
guilt. The reckless malignancy of spirit evinced by so 
atrocious an act dvmlt sot, I Was sure, within that 
beauteous temple. The motives alleged to have actuated 
her—fear of a criminal charge, aditotted to be absurd, 
and desire to rid herself of an obstacle to her marriage 
with Arthur Bushton—seemed to me altogether strained 
and inapidicahle. The desperfflion of unreasoning hate 
could alone have prompted such a deed; for detection 
was ihevitable, bad, in truth, been courted rather than 
attempted to be avtoidod. 

lAttotog <uade nb change in the conclusimis of 
Mr Tv^Kthe- attorney for the prosecution, and 1 has¬ 
tened n%e to admtoistor such consolation toAithur 
Bushton as thigbt>cohsist in the assurance of my firm 
conviction tint his betoted mother’s life,had not been 
wilfully taken Away by EogAuie de Toarvifle. 1 found 
him etHl painfully a^tSted j . and medical atl^ndant 
told meit was teatotoSy Hr -rr—thsi brain fevervrould 
superveUe if tiii ftmost cato was ntA tak^ to keep 
him as quiet and compotod it; under the oiroumstances, 
vtas possible. I Was; hbvtoveA permitted « fe# minutes’ 
conversation with Mm; ana my reawmlogtvdr, more 
correctly, my confldenUy-m^essed hdiOf-iH^ Ms mtod 
seemed incapable of following Usy argttiuih(« wMch dt 
indeed gras^ faintly at, But slipped ftom, aa. it vtore, 
in an tostant-Htppeatod to reUeve Mm wdodertolly, 1 


also prfflnised him that no legal or pecuniary assistance 
should he wanting in the endeavour to dear Made- 
moisclto de Tourville of the dreadftil Igsputation pre¬ 
ferred %ainst her. I then left him. The anticipation 
of the piwBician was unfortanately realised: the next 
morning ho was in a raging fever, and his life, I was 
informed, was in very imminent dangm*. 

It was a distracting time; hut I determinedly, and 
with much self-efiTort^ kept down the nervous agitation 
'which might have otherwise rendered me incapable of 
fulfliling the duties I had undertaken to perform. By 
eleven o’dock in the forenoon I had secured the active 
and zealous services of Mr White, one of the most cele¬ 
brated of the criminal attorneys of that day. By appli- 
(»tion in the proper quarter, we obtained immediate 
access to the prisoner, who was temporarily confined in 
a separate room in the Red-Lion Square Lock-up House. 
Mademoiselle de Tourville, although exceedingly pale, 
agitated, and nervous, still looked as lustrously pure, as 
radiantly innocent of evil thought or deed, as on the 
day that I first beheld her. The practised eye of the 
attorney scanned her closely. 'As innocent of this 
charge,’ he whispered, ‘ as you or I.’ I tendered my Ser¬ 
vices to tlie unfortunate young lady with an earnest¬ 
ness of manner which testified more than any words 
could have done how entirely my thoughts acquitted 
her of oflbnce. Her looks thanked me; and when 1 
hinted at the promise exacted of me by Arthur Bushton, 
a brigiit blush for an instant mantled the pale marble 
of her cheeks and forehead, indicating With the tears, 
which suddenly filled and trembled in her beautiful . 
eyes, a higher sentiment, 1 thought, than mere gratl- . 
tude. She gave us her unreserved confidence; by which, 
after careful sifting, we obtained only the foBowlng by 
no means entirely satisfactory results:— 

Mademoiselle do Toarville end her father had escaped 
from the Terrorists of France by the aid of, and in com¬ 
pany with, the Chevalier la Houssaye, vrith whom M. do 
Tourville had previously had but very slight acquaiot- 
aticc. The chevalier soon professed a violent admira-' 
tion for Eugenie; and having contrived to lay M. de 
Tourville under heavy pecuniary obligations at play- 
many of them Mademoiselle de Tourvflle had only very 
lately discovered—prevailed upon his debtor to exert 
Ms influence with his daughter to accept La Houssaye's 
hand in marriage. After much resistance. Mademoi¬ 
selle de Tourville, overcome by the commands, intreaties, 
prayers of her father, consented, but only on condition 
that the marriage should not take place till their re¬ 
turn to France, which it was thought need not be very 
long delayed, and tliat no more money obligations should 
in the meantime be incurred by her father. La Hotiteaye 
vehemently objected to delay; but finding Eugenie in¬ 
exorable, sullenly acquiesced. It was precisely at this 
time tliat the engagement with Mrs Bushton was ao- I 
cepted. On the previous afternoon Mademoiselle do 
TourvlUe, on leaving Harley Street after the scene with 
the deceased lady, went directly home, and there found 
k)tli her father and the chevalier in hot contention and 
excitement As soon as La Houssaye her, he seized 
his hat, and rushed out of the apagip^t and . house. 
Her father, who was greatly excited, had barely time to 
say that he bad fortunately discovm^d the chevalier to 
bo a married man, whose wife, a woman of property, wai 
still living in Languedoc, when what had always been 
nredicted would follow anv unusual imitation happened: 


M. de Tourville suddenly placed Ms hand on Ms afwt 
uttered a broken mcriamatimi, fell into a chfflr^^ iMffl 
expired. . It was about two hpurk aitor pfe 
event 'that. Mrs B'uihton arrived. ;:T|te;';ifoe^A,he^ 
gi'veu ol tito': intorvfote wbich.'f^owod;:tosAltobt|ll%tljjffly 
tonfirtoed:^'. Madetooisetle 

that toO' cordtaLshe had'gjveh.. Mrs Bniimi'ijPAtine 
her fatlier. was Litt- the .iwnsto&t'Aabft'ief in 

the riighteet d^[ree exdtod, and tout to 

givediim some when he Mtddwto Ibil ^ 

We had' no'doaht,Aone':AlAtiiW,'‘>^p:it^. was ted 

“ ■ ' ■'' ... ■ 


vfliffle, iiterid todih, (a aatw 
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mile de XourTille extended; but how could w# impart 
^at impreialon to an Old Bailey jury of thote daysi de¬ 
prived as we i^ould be of the tdd of counael to' addrcsa 
the jury, wlim ib reality a speech, pointing to nie im- 
probabilitiee arising front character, and ^e alto^ther 
uagnilty •like' inode of administering the fatal liquid, 
was the'only possible defence? Cross -exmnlnation 
promised nothing ; for tiie evidence would consist of 
the dying deposition of Mrs Rushton, the flhdiog of 
the laiireUwaterifind the medicM testimony as to the* 
canse of death. only person upon whom suspicion 
glanced waa La Honssaye, and that in a vague And 
indistinct manlier. Still, it was necessary to find him 
without delay, and Mr White at once sought him at 
his lodgings, of which Mademoiselle de Tourville ftir- 
nished the address. He had left the house suddenly 
with all his luggage early in the morning, and our 
efforts to trace him proved flruitlcss. In the meantime 
tlie poll • mortem examination of the body had taken 
place, and a verdict of wilful murder against Engenle 
de Tourville been unhesitatingly returned. She was 
soon afterwards committed to Newgate for trial. 

The Old Bailey session was close at hand, and Arthur 
Rushton, though immediate danger was over, was still 
in too delicate and precarious a state to be informed of 
the true position of affairs when the final day of trial 
arrived. The case had excited little public attention. 
It was not the fashion in those days to exaggerate the 
details of crime, and, especiaUi/ before trial, give the wings 
of the morning to every fact or fiction that rumour 
with her busy tongue obscurely whispered. Twenty lines 
of tlie ’Times' would contain the published record of 
the commitment of EugCmie de Tourville for poisoniug 
her mistress, Caroline Rushton ; and, nlasl spite of the 
crippled but earnest efforts of the eminent counsel we 
had retained, and the eloquent innocence of her appear¬ 
ance and demeanour, her conviction and condemnation 
to death without hope of mercy! My brain swam as the 
measnred tones of the recorder, commanding the almost 
immediate and violent destruction of that beauteous 
inaster-pieoe of God, fell upon my ear; and had not Hr 
White, who Saw how greatly I was affected, fairly dragged 
me out of court into the open air, I should have fainted. 

1 scarcely remember how I got home—in a coach I 
believe; but face Rushton after that dreadful sbbne with 
a kindly-meant deception— lie —in my month, 1 could 
not, had a king’s orbvrn been the reward. I retired to | 
my chamber, and on the plea of indisposition directed 
tmt 1 should oh no account be disturbed. Night had 
fallen, and it was growing somewhat late, when I was 
startled out Of the painful reverie in wtiich 1 was still 
absorbed by tlie sudden palling up of a furiously-driven 
coach, followed by a thundering summons at the door, 
similar to tiiat which aroused me on the evening of 
Mrs Kttslitoh’a death. 1 seized my hat, rushed down 
stairs, and opened the door. It was Mr White 1 

* Weil l—wdl?’I ejaculated. . 

‘Quiede—quick!’ be exidaimedin reply. ’LaHous- 
saye—he is found—has sent for ns—quick t ton life— 
Un is on bi» speed!’ 

I waa ki thail^icle in an instant. In less than ten 
minpliea we had breached our destination—a house in 
Uiike Street, Mamdiester Square. i 

‘ He is Stitt aliye,^ replied a young mdn in answer to I 
Mr Whita’ii hurried inquiry. We ra{ddiy ascended the I 
stairs, affid |iA; the front iq^ment of the first floor beheld 
one M ttte'kad^i^ toournfUllest spectacles which the 
wnild eah oifiilr^ fine, atiilette tewr^ Stitt in bloom.: 
of natural lisiiBh iMl ^ whose {»]» features, 

hut fair the tracteip thois M wei. nnfioyetne^ 
were strikingly hohdsOiste Olid intdteikual^ 
hy his own act .upotf 
Houisaye! Two gentiemdn tejaU witir^^^M 
tiiri^n, ^d tlie evidonWA efergyrnah, juid^ 

. L sai^^htly,|(XiHid,''Atni^isteabs,tfh6::^h^:heeh 'rttat; 
V -foy hy't^.f^»|fSoa.';:. A :tktet''tmUe'''^eaiUed''over''fhe'" 
M the ^ng mut as lie entered, and he Bootiohed 
tu a sheet of paper, .which', closely*:wrilt8n 


was lying upon a table placed,qear the sofa upon which 
the unhappy suicide was recUhihg. Mr White snatched, 
and eagerly perused it. I conid see 1^ the vivid light¬ 
ing up of his keen gray eye that it was, in bis opinion, 
satisfactory and sufficient. 

‘ This,’ said Mr >Vhite, ‘ is your solemn deposition, 
knowing yourself to he dying?* 

‘ Yes, yes,’ murmured La I-Ioassaye; ‘ the truth—tlie 
truth 1’ 

'The declaration at a man,' said the clergyman with 
some asperity of tone, ‘ who defyingly, unrcpentingly, 
rushes into tlie presence of his Creator, can be of little 
value! ’ , 

'Ila!’ said the dying man, reusing himself hy a strong 
effort; ‘ 1 repent—^yes—yes—1 repent! I believe—do 
you hear?—and repent—believe. I^ut that down,’ he 
added, in tones momently feebler and more husky, as 
ho pointed to the palper; ‘ put . tliat down, or—or per¬ 
haps—Eu—genie—perhaps’- 

As )ie spoke, the faint light that had momently kindled 
his glazing eye was suddenly quenched; he remained 
for perhaps half a minute raised on his elbow, and 
with his outstretched finger pointing towards the paper, 
gazing blindly upon vacancy. Tlien tlie arm d<^npi>sd, 
and he felt back , dead 1 

We escaped as quickly as we could from this fearful 
death-room, and 1 found that the deposition wliicli Mr 
White brought away with him gave a full, detailed 
account, written in the Erench language, of the circum¬ 
stances which led to the death of Mrs Rushton. 

La Houssaye, finding tiiat M. de Tourville had by 
some means discovered the secret of liis previous mar¬ 
riage, and that consequentiy all hope of obtaining the 
hand of Eugenie, whom he loved with all the passion of 
his fiery nature, would ho gone unless De Tourville could 
be prevented from communicating with his daughter, 
resolved to cOmpass the old.man’s instant destruction. 
The chevalier persuaded himself that, as he should 
manage' it, death would be attributed to the affection of 
the heart, from wliicli M. de Tourville had so long suf¬ 
fered. He procured the distttled laurel-water—l^ow and 
from whom was minutely explained—coloured, flavoured 
it to resemble as nearly as possible the cordial wiiieh lie 
knew M. de Tourville—and he only—was in the habit of 
frequently taking. A precisely-slmilar bottle he also 
procured—the shop at which it was parcliascd was de¬ 
scribed—and wlien he called in King Street, he found 
no difficulty, in an unobserved moment, of substituting 
one bottle ter the other. That containing the real cor¬ 
dial he was still in pussession of, and it would be found 
in ids valise. The unexpected arrival of Mademoiselle 
do Tourville frustrated his design, and he rushed in 
fury and dismay from the house. A few hours after¬ 
wards, he heard of the sudden death of M. de Tourville, 
and attributing it to his having taken a portion of 
the simulated cordial, be. La Houssaye, tearful of 
consequences, hastily and secretiy changed his abode. 
He had stkbsequently kept silence till the conviction of 
Eugenie left him no other alternative, if he would nut 
see her perish on the scaffold; than a fall and unreserved 
eonpfsion. Iliis done—Eugenie ^ved, but lost to 
him^heiiad notliiog more to live teB)|a the world, and 
should leave It. • ■ ■ ■ 

This waa the essence of the documentr alKwn tlie 
pafts of it wld^ were capable of corfoboralm proof 
hayintt -been substautiated, a free j^don iseti^ from 
the tfrOwnr-the technical motto Of quashing ah.imjdst 
Ofifiiiual yerdict.-^and MaddmoisOIle de Tounrille was 
iwstotedId.liberty.\"; ; ■ 

She did not rdtnifi to Erefidi. Somdthirqi: more 
pqiiiapf timn a year after tlio deimmstratioq of her 
Innocmicey ihq wet Carried to Ai^w Bdshton to the 
Sardinian GaSiolto f^ I^dom the bridegroom 
bfeiBg; bjr hsk iiiAuence been induct to embrace the 
frii® of Rome. The :^tctt)]tiihmente in Harley Street 
ttodl^ayf^ were add the newly-espoused 

pair 'KtSdd to tW-ddia# Ireland, where Mr 

Rtohfmii toodO dxtenaiivd lotted purdbates. They hare 
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lived very happily a long' life, have been blenediwith a 
large and amiabte family, and are nOv—dor they are 
both yet alive-^tarronDd^ with grandchildren inna- 
nierable. 


LONDON SUNDAY TEA»ING. 

One of the moat atartling apectaclea to be_ met with in 
tlio great wilderneas of London—becauae it is the one 
■wliich comes upon the stranger most unexpectedly—ii 
that of the Sunday Markets To the staid and sober 
inhabitant of a qiiiet country town, who has been ac¬ 
customed from his youth jjpwards to see the Sabbath 
at least outwardly reverenced, the sight of one of these 
crowd^ places, the theatre of a vociferous and furious 
traffic on the morning of the day of rest, is generally 
revolting in the extreme. We hiffi Utely the curiosity 
to visit such a Scene, with a view to forming some judg¬ 
ment as to what might be urged in its defence, and wo 
shall now proceed to describe our impressions. 

It is aI»oiit eight o’clock in the morning of the second 
Sunday in April 1650, and we are standing at the 
junction of the Barbican with Chiswell Street, at the 
point where this line of thoroughfare is intersected by 
Wliitecross Street, up which we have to proceed as far 
as Old Street Road, about a quarter of a mile, the 
whole extent of which is the arena of one of the most 
extensive markets in the metropolis. 

Although the shutters of most of the shops, nearly 
flve-sixths of which are devoted to Sunday-trading, 
have been down for nearly an hour, but little business 
has been done or is yet doing. Tlie few customers 
who have already completed their purcliases, and are 
hastening liomewards, have an aspect of decency, al¬ 
most of respectability; others of similar appearance 
are gliding about liere and there, and trailtacting their 
business with all possible celerity: and it is tolerably 
plain to tlie observer that the use of the Sunday Market 
is not to tliem a matter of choice. Tliese are probably 
persons who, not having: received tlieir weekly wages 
until a late hour, and being compelled by poverty to live 
from hand to mouth, have no other means of procuring 
their Sunday dinner than that whioii this market pre¬ 
sents. It is obvious, from the expression of some coun¬ 
tenances, that they feel the tyranny of circumstances 
wiiieh compels them to break in upon the time of rest, 
lait us at least give them due praise for the decent 
feeling which induces them to come at the earliest pos¬ 
sible hour. 

As wo advance up the street, we see the 8hopkee|)er8 
busily engaged in displaying their goods to the best 
advantage for sale. Purchasers being as yet but few, 
opportunity is taken to make as good a show as possible 
against their arrival. We are astonished to find that 
the market is nut confined to what might he considered 
by some a fair apology for it—the sale of necessary food. 
In addition to the shops of butchers, bakers, grocers, 
and provision dealers, not only are 'those of the slop 
and ready-made clothes’ sellers wide open, but the linen- 
drapers, hekierst .miUinbrsi: fumitum - brokers, iron- 
raongeni, and 'dif||ers in naidwere and trinkets;fare 
cnrefuliy'lettinB-iiRit tlieir windows and shoUr-lKwx'ds. 
Curriefi^^d leather • sellers^ moreover, haVe opened 
their dmeHi aUd are already- doi^ a brisk triide, their 
sh^s being crowded .with wotking shoemakers select¬ 
ing, the utat^rials of tUehr eratl; tihless these pm 
lows aie M the pfesopt time wwking seven 

days iti the week, it dMisatt; to: conceiire what should 
bring theffi in such multitudes to purohMe their mate¬ 
rials on the Spidiyr morainis^ 

But an hour has passed |wa^ and the street^ how' , 
rapidly fillingi piesents a treiy difibrent as|><^ frotp Qtat 
' which first Struck cttr wiew:i;;f?The;>hophi^ have at,.I 
longtli compl^d theh? sfr^g^entoi and sow, stand¬ 
ing at their open dotm^: and arrayed hd;k||tOhs ^ 
shirt-sleeves, they begin tidth ptotty gmepM hcoord to 
bellow for custom. ‘Buyyhuy.bnyl’ explodi^hhratiny 
butcher ; and the note ia taken up by hie heighbmiri 


and reireated by others in every direoB^ a. hundred 
times a minute, rapid and deafening m afunnihfi 
of rolsketry.. It would appear as thohgh thi| simul¬ 
taneous appeal to the iiodcets of. the publio: were a 
signal well known to the neighbourhom, for ell i|he 
tribiitaries of Whiteoross Street pow. pour forth 
streams of hungry, meagre, and uriwasbed denizens .to 
swell the inharmonious concert The shrill sheiek bf 
infant hawkers pierces through the roaring din, and 
the diininutive grimy urchins are discerned manfuily 
pushing their lUfflcult way among the throng, bent 
upon tho sale of certain trifling articles, upon the pro¬ 
duce of which, in all probabdity,. their chance of a 
supply of f(Kid for the day is dependent. ‘ Wlio’ll buy 
my Congreves, tliree boxes a penny ? ’ • Blacking here! 
Here’s your real Day and Martin, a ha'iienny a skin !’ 
‘Grid—grid—gridirons! Who wants a gridiron for 
three-halfpence?' ‘Hingans—hingans here! Here’s 
your hingans, a ha’penny the loti’ Those cries, and a 
dozen utliers from a band of young urchins scattered 
among tlie multitude, form the squeaking treble of the 
discordant chorua that is raging on all sides. Ws dis¬ 
cover ns we pass slowly along that a pretty strong 
staff of poljcemeu is present, perambulating continually 
among the mass of people, ready to disperse the first 
nucleus of a mob, or to quell by prom;^ interference 
the least appearance of a quarrd. It is plainly owing 
to their presence that the highway is passable at all, 
and that some degree of order is maintained amid the 
furious traffic that now goes on. 

It is pow drawing near to ten o’clock, and we arc 
stniek by the appearance and character of the pre¬ 
sent attendants upon the market as compared with 
those of an earlier hour. The males are for the most 
part tiie very lowest class of operatives, mingled 
with a still lower order of people, of whose probable 
occupation we would rather not haeafd a surmise. 
We look in vain for a single one among them who has 
changed ins working-day pttire for a better auit; and 
the suspicion rises in the mind that nine-tentlis of tho 
whole tribe bear their entire wardrobe upon their backs. 
It is pretty plain that a good proportion of them have 
but recently been roused up from the heavy sleep of in¬ 
toxication : half awake, and less than half sober, sonic 
crawl doggedly at the heels of their hapless wives in 
sullen silence, only broken at intervals by the involun¬ 
tary ejacnlatioh of an oath or a curse, Others, again, 
are altogether as noisy, and vie with the traders them¬ 
selves in the loudness of their vociferations. Here one is 
chafiering for a pair of high-lows, and jokingly threat¬ 
ening to brain, tlie shopkeeper with the heavy-armed 
heels unless he abate his price. There another plants 
heavy blows with his fist in the sides of an earthenware 
pan, by way of trying its metal, and, paying for it the 
price of a few. halfpence, confides it to the charge of his 
ragged child, with a caution that he iiod. better break 
his neck than let it fall. Here comes a oouple who 
have completed their purchases for the <toy: the whole 
toilet of the man would not fetch sixpence at Jtag- 
foir. Beneath a hat that should have. the crows 
of a vanished generation,. a shock of’ sandy unkempt 
locks shades a visage dark with darker still witlx 
the unmistakable traits of brtttall%; a huge brown 
overcoat, patched atid stained in every part, indues his 
whole mme; his toes peep rauddily forth from Bto., 
fragments of what .was once: a pair of boots. ' frt jUs . 
hrwy ntouth is stuek a short and biaekened i^j^v 
b^th. handl , are firndy thrust into, tlie si^ pockett.'of ', 
hia coat';; under his right arm .-.is ...a Iosif 
'UndpC' hiy.left-^the.'.'hsdf'of a hug^. 
behind him folfowt his wife, laden a 
baBkeh'.m(uhtood:' 'vrlth potatoes' wtd' 
tops.y^bw:.Vrith"age. ::Her figure it mui shiipwNllhm^^ ^ 
of wotBfiess rkeOf 'ytiif end naqs8a(»'-«ith''j|im^ to 
defilement ;;. boiM she has none, But a pipoa of hiittered 
mushu..dde« duty .tt a tiiem beneath Mich bto jet- 

hhmk h^r »t«e«mi in dlim Bhfii'dude and Moated 
toeeki shbii in fetorfol contratf *ith a horribly«cdhtttsed 
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ftttd laTid black eye—thft palpablf'hukdwiitio|: of her 
lorio(r lord. Hor upper lip ibu bu bebn lec^Uy K^bed 
with a heavy Bldfir. Paotiug with her>bttftl»% Ubd 
evidently dlipletued U some seceut real imaginftry 
grievance, ahe b ybating v»tb bpon a lUiier^^ 
cbiid whom the drag! by her a^ and wbbee hand idw 
oucaalcoally r^q.UUbet for the purpoae of Wiakin|f a 
sadden aim at his bare head with the street-door key 
which hangs itpcb her fore-flnger; hut the hapless little 
wretch is tw used to such endearments to be easily 
caught, and generally manages to ptirry the blow wjth 
his hands, or to elude it altogether. 

We ohswre as we pass on that the gin^hops arc now 
almost the only ones which are closed, and that the 
portion of the causeway upon which they abut, being 
free from the distractiona of business, alTords a space for 
loungers and S^bsips, who, having accompUslied their 
pnrchascs, love to while away an hour or two in conver¬ 
sation. Thne goes on-~and &o bell of St Luke’s Church, 
whose tall, ugly steeple, fashioned after the model of a 
factory chimney, looms dimly in the hazy atmosphere, 
tolls cut to summon .the worshipiiers to morning service. 
At the sound of the bell the shopkeepers step out and 
put up a shutter or two, leaving, however, l^ht enough 
to carry on the traffic within. The trade in butchers' 
meat, vegetables, and other edibles, now sensibly de¬ 
creases in amount, while at the same time it is de¬ 
spatched With greater rapidity. Parties late in the 
market are compelled to me what b to be had without 
the leisure or opportunity to exerdse a choice. This 
is the very ntek of time which tlie provident trader 
ndopte to got tid of his old and wortiiless stock: it is 
said that many a tainted Joint finds its way to the 
bakdipttse, which, but for the tardiness of these lagging 
castomers, had been nude over to the dogs, or thrown 
away as uSdess; and Ml prices are obtained at the 
spur of tlio moment for viands that might have been 
purchased the night before at three * fourths of that 
amounb 

Before the belis have ceased tolling, the thoroughfare 
has heebme tederahly passable for those who have no 
oM«!tl<»i to rub ahoulders occasionally with a peram¬ 
bulating Joint of meat or badeet of vegetables; but we 
remark that the very few persons Who, living'' in thb 
district, emerge from their dwellings, prayer-book in 
hamh bound for diurch, choose rather to escape from 
the main thoroughfare as soon as posSibbi and pick 
their devious yray through by-luies and back streets 
to the sacred edifice. 

Now sets in the hebdomadal burrent of dbh-laden 
indlvidu^ bound to the difierent bakers* shops, and 
carrying their Sunday’s dinner with carefhl baste. It 
b amhzing to note the number and variety of viands 
that dive consedutlvely into the darkened entrances ( 
and one wonders how it comes to pass that each of the 
bearers manai^ to recover hb own pti^r portion 
when the buSihess of tiie oven b over. There are a 
prodigions number of them that appear, to an unprac¬ 
tised eye, so ekac% alflm, that the task of distingui&ing 
them apsst wc^d seem hopeless to one unatmuainted 
with ffie inanas^meht of the mystoy. .A very favourite 
m^e of iusui&g^e variety of two courses at the 
expensA of one ^itig prevmls very extensively: It b 
maqaged la tlib way: the housewib providet a large 
eaittonwan ffisfa; about twenty inches by fourteen, and 
three (w £mr d(tep, having: a division near the eehtec} 
the potatdii W ^ piebtlMIy in the bottom « 

tlie uugte omnpnhmout, and the moo^ Jffinhrtete u^n 
them i %e othe:t division is aiffiropriated to the phdding, 
in the mahtifactate itf that a 

^he bell hashow 0^^ tollihffi and 
nprw of; tlu ffiaiffiet:shW'te\tf''a:’'>noffiirate iiurmtit.:; 
SllU the bate b hHik and ahmi^nt In tht infeWliW of 
' ¥>•,wops- '‘!*iFe r^terk''lhosO"<if> ,&e .swets and'te- 
. «ammea.t6'OV(attea^,''and-;iM''te 
hahlndl the minier difuteid' of biete hute laruteuts, 
and teeldng With heat and bU£^, Wrdji^g, thisMir* 


big; and lumking with i^naaimiltete despate^^ The 
ourriers, t^ ans dealing mat soles ited upper leathers, 
weltA wn, and paste, with a raj^di^ rarely equalled 
on a week-day, among the meagre and p^d hroWd, 
who Can scarcely find standing-room in front .of ffie 
counter. drapers* shops are swarming with ous- 
tpmers of both Sexes: caps, bonnets, shawb, handker- 
chieb, and ribbons, dianga Owners in a twinkling. Lads 
,in fni^an jackets are pmllng about the many-coloured 
wares, resolved on treating their sweethearts with a 
morsel itf finery; and smarfiy-dressed lasses are match¬ 
ing their pale faces with a strip of paler ribbon, or 
selectihg a gaudy nebk-tle Jbr some favoured swain. 
The shoemakers and Bie marts for ready-made clothes 
have all a good share of encouragement, and do an 
amount of business iu the Sunday forenoon, according 
to tlie candid confession of some of their pr^rietors, 
exceeding that of any two days in the week, Saturday 
excluded; Thb in-‘door traffic continues till paat noon¬ 
day i and the shops are Seldom finally closed before one 
o’clock, when the religious part of the community are 
returning from church. The appearance of the whole 
street, when the market is over, resembles very closidy 
the deserted arena of a country fair, or Covent-Garden 
market after business-hours—the ground being one 
mash of mud and decaying vegetable matter. 

We must not omit im mention of the species of lite¬ 
rature wlt^cb finds encouragement among the frequen¬ 
ters of the Sunday 'Maiket. Books we saw none, but 
good store of single sheets of all sizes, and varying in 
price from one halfpenny up to sixpence. All the Sun¬ 
day newspapers arc regularly placarded and sold ■, and 
in addition to them, there was an abundance of the 
blood-aud-murder, ghost-and-goblin journals, embel¬ 
lished for th&piost part with melodramatic cuts, where 
what was waning in truth of artistic delineation was 
plentifully made up in energy of actioo. It would seem 
that there is a charm in putols, daggers, bludgeons, 
and deadly weapons of all sorts, with the assaults and 
assassinations they suggest, that is irrosistible to tlie 
population of London, No matter how gross the igno¬ 
rance or stupidity of a writer, so that he have but a 
deed of blood or violence to unfold: a murder is so 
delicious a morsel to the palates of a debased multi¬ 
tude, that it imparts a relish to the most intolerable dul- 
ness, and investe imbecility itself with the attributes of 
genius and talent 

The above, though necessarily brief, b, as far as we 
are aware, a truthful delineation of the Sunday Market. 
Of such localities, differing more or less in tlieir primary 
features, there are five or Six in the metropolis. When 
we take into account the demoralisation that must un¬ 
avoidably aceme from the total n^lect of religious 
duties i^ich the continuance of this practice neoes- 
sarily entidts, wo Cannot but concur in the sentiments 
of those who are striving at the present moment to 
obtain by legal means the power of suppressing it It 
is sad to learn, that though the great majority of tlie 


a petty minority, continu^ la thuiPdesj^ta Nour- 
fifths m the Sundiw-tradi^, we knbvr fro^lnffisjprttt- 
able authorityi' wotud be wiffing to dose shops 
from Saturday night to Mhhffiiy momihgi tett they are 
Compdted in self-defence, in Order to iteaerve their 
average custom, to ojEffiU on %e Sunday, hecaose a few 
tiuhtmrh oppobente persiit in. :|Ki dd^< ..The evil is 
e^ M a physical as well as a moral point of ‘view, 
khy of the shopmfm 1i>the district anbve-desMbed, 


am'mtefiaed hohlud the ebtmter from,te 
'ffie tertiiug. t6..:teh:’ at-night-i^e' te«:ngh.!.. 

io.iiwh so mtuatei'': ttte?i»lamdiibtt‘'of;.!te’whh 

''te«telyia;;la^it,httt'a 'from:.lte;,ehipy* 

ment'they-afS'iffehamd .l^Jie:'*miU.t»Mmoe of, a.praoi- 
teoburhlObi esDimt be epaken of vftthoirt regret—and loss 
of hedth b te tseuetu «ense4ueu<»> 
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lias beeii DO of legulati(m iipon this sub* 
jecti but it is 4 question wiiother legialatire tnterfer* 
ence wiU etfeot 'antich good. The lav of Charles iLt 
Vbich would .Bppar hpon thli face of it to be a good 
and efBcient law for the purpose, has been found; in 
working, the next thing to a nuliitj'. It levies 4 fine of 
fi ve shillings upon the offender; but as the magistrates 
wilt not convict for more than one offence ha one day, 
it is practically of ho avaU, as the proflbi upon one 
morning’s business in some of the largest shops is fooiii 
fifty to a hundred : times that amount. Moreover, the 
trader con, and does, when he knows that informations 
are a-foot, reduce the five shilUngs to one shilling by 
taking out a Sammons against himself, which bars the 
issue of a second summons, and prevents tho disgrace, 
as well as the expense of a hearing, as of conrae he does 
not appear to criminate himself. 

We would hot rashly impute the whole cause of Sun¬ 
day trading to shopkeepers and hucksters. Nut a little 
of the evil arises from a practise of paying weekly wages 
lato on Saturday night i and to rem^y this, every 
proper effort should be directed. Indeed, white such a 
]>ractice prevails, all legislative interforence on the sub- 
jeut would be Worse than useless. 


WHAT BECOMES OF ALL THE CLEVER ' 
CHILDREN? 

DnniNO a visit to a friend in the country, 1 was enjoying 
a walk in his garden before breakfast on a delightful 
morning in June, when my attention was suddenly ar> 
rested by the pensive attitude of a little boy, the son of 
my host, whom I observed standing before a rose-bush, 
which he appeared to contemplate with mudi dissatis¬ 
faction. Children have always been to me a most 
interesting study; and yielding to a ^h to discover 
what could have douded tho usually bright countenance 
of my little friend, ! inquired what had attracted him 
to tliis particular rose-bush, which presented but a for¬ 
lorn appearance when compared u’itb its more blooming 
companions. He replied: ‘This rose-bush is my own} 
papa gave it to me in spring, and promised that no one 
else should touch it. I have token great pains with it; 
and as it was covered with beautiful roses last summer, 
I hoped to have had many fine bouquets from it; but 
all my care and watching have been useless: I see 1 
shall not have one full-blown rose aft^r all.’ 

‘ And yet,’ said I, 'it appears to be as healthy as any 
other bush in the garden: tdl me what you have done 
for it, as you say it has cost you so muon pains?’ 

‘ After watching it for some time,’ he replied,' I dis¬ 
covered a very great number,of small bOds, but they were 
almost concealed by the leaves whufo grew so thickly; 
I therefore cleared away the greater part of these, and 
my little buds then looked very well. .1 now found, as 
I watched them, that though they grew larger every 
day.the green outside continued so hard, that 1 tho^ht 
it inipossible for the^Jelicate rose-leaves to force their 
way put; I therefore picked them open; but the pale, 
shrivetleff^ hloasoms'Whi^ I found Within never im¬ 
proved, after Inother. Testerday mifrning 

1 discovered ^!^ch tiie leaves had till then, 

hidden,from ml; and wlff^ Was aetoally streaked with 
the beiniliftil red of the flower confined in it; I camfhlly 
imencd and fopsened it, fn Bte hope that the warm sun 
would belli it to blow: my flttt thought this morning 
was of the jgtcasuite r shoiBd hWye in pothering my cnc 
P^ous bud for mamma-^biit look at it now I' " 

The wiBie^ diKteloiired petals to whiefr the Child 
thus directed my eye did Mdeed present: bnt 4 melan- 
oh^y appearance, and X hoW andmutood tt» hmsO of the 
looks of diinppolitoent which had at flist attraided my 
attenBon.- I ieiimliihed to Bw teMotti Utiill gardener the 
miiWef :Whl(fo he had unlntehiiODcny done by reniov- 
ipg::tlil leaves and mdyx With Wmbh 'ait^.ihM .It^ceWd. 
and'mKdoSed thefldwei idl Its^;!^^ 
ready for frill develoi^euti and having pofrited wt to 
Mm some buds whiih lad eiot^ hi MfS* t him 


frill of hope that, by Waiting piRlehtly for nature to ac- 
compiUsh her own work, he might yet h*?® 4 Ini^hot of 
hif 'c^n roses to present to hto motimrt ' f . 

Af I pursued my walk, it occurted to me that this 
childish incident suggested an answer to the qiieation 
asked by Dr Johnson, ‘What becomes of all till (dever 
Ohildreh?* Too often, it is to he feared, are the^i^re- 
ciOus human buds aacrifleed to the same rnietakOn kOal 
that led to the dostructiun of the roaos which had been 
expected yrith so much pleasure by their little owner. 
Terhaps 4 few hints, suggested—not by fandfol tlieory, 
but by practical experience in the mental training of 
children—^may help to rescue some little ones from tlie 
blighting iufluenoos to wUch they are too often ex¬ 
posed. 

The laws by which the physical development of every 
infant, during the earliest period of its existence, is ro- 
gulati^, seem to afford a striking lesson by the analogy 
they bear to those laws cm which the subsequent nicntoi 
development depends i and by the wise arranpraent of 
an ever-kind ProVidotico, this lesson is made imme¬ 
diately to precede the period during which it should be 
carried into practioe. On tho babe’s first entranoo into 
the worlA it must be fed only with food suitable to its 
delicate organs of digestion; on this depends its health¬ 
ful growth, and likewise the gradual strengthening of 
those organs. Its senses must at first be acted upon 
very gently; too strong a liglit, or too loud 4 noise, 
may impair its sight or hewing for life. 

Tim little limbs of a young infant must not be allowed 
to support the body before they have acquired firmness 
Bufficieot for that task, otherwise they will become 
deformed, and tlte whole system weakened; and last, 
not least, fresh and pure air must be constantly inhaled 
by the lungs, in bivier that they may supply vigour to 
the whole frame. All enlightened parents are acquainted 
with these laws of nature, and generally act on them; 
but when, owing to judicious mana^ment, llicir chil¬ 
dren emerge from babyhood in full enjoyment of all the 
animal organa, and with muscles and sinews growing 
firmer every day in consequence of the exerchii|' which 
their little owners delight in giving tliem, is ttra sahvo 
jhdicions management extended to the mind, of which 
the body, which has been so carefully nourished, is only^ 
the outer case ? In too many cases it is not. Too often 
the tender iMnd is loaded with information which it lias 
no powerof assimilating, and which, consequently, can¬ 


not nourffih it. The mental faculties, instead of being . 
gradually exercised, are overwhelmed : parents who 
would check with displeasure the efforts of a nurse who 
shOnld attempt to make their infant walk at too early a 
period, are ready eagerly to embrace any system of so- 
caUed education whioh offers to do tlte same vioteu:^ to 
the intellect; forgetting that distortion of mind is at .i 
least as much to be drc^cd as that of body, while tlte i 
motives held out to encourage the little victims are npt 
calculated to produce a moral atmosphere conducive 
either to good or great mental attaltimehts. " Children 
are sometimes met with—though few and for Ikitwceh: 
—whose minds seem ready to drink in knowledge in; 
whatever form or quantity it may be presented to' 
them; and the testimony of Dr' (|ombe, as well as of, 
many otW judicious wntlrs, provis the real state of 
the twain in such cases, and also the general fate pf thst'; 
poor Httle prodigies. Such children, howevw. We tfotf 
tbe sut^ect of these observatimas, of which tlte objiMit' 
is to l^asd for thmie promiling buds which, are^osely ^ 
Wibaied In Iheir ‘ hard ’ but {Hrotecting ooyeifigs tn^ 
]dlad for th#i especiidly at tlfot; 

‘ 'beatttllal.'red 4toe4b ’ appeart'.;''iA,:::M]^ , 

amid the ihbaghBess sports a ■ 
hood, the intotteot beguis to 
Dourislimeut from au: that i 
exists at the period aBnald to ia 
parfroD, and 4 shrewdiitoi; 
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with propriety to a syetem which fK^ibnni 
and never toonewhiidi confinci Itaelf to laying on a 
at^ac^^work of (nperficial infonnatipn, mappport^ by 
Tigorotti mental power*. Information may to aOqmted 
at any age, provided that the intellecttial mschiheiy 
has been kept in activity ; Whereaa, if the latter has 
been allowed to ru&t and stiffen from disease, the efforts 
of the man—supposing him to have energy sufBcient to 
make an efibrt—to redress the wrongs done to the boy, 
will in most cases he vain. That self-educated men 
are generally the tost educated is a trite remark; so 
trite, indeed, that it frequently falls on the ear without 
rousing attention to the apparent paradox which it con¬ 
tains; and yet there must be some reason well worthy 
of attention for the fact, that so rnahy wiio, in early 
life, have enjoyed advantages, have, on reaching man¬ 
hood, found themselves surpassed by others who have 
toen forced to straggle op unassisted, and in many 
cases surrounded by apparent ohstaolcs to their rise. 
It is obvious that the point in which the latter have 
the advantage, is the neCtosity which they find for 
exercising their oitm intellectual powws at every step; 
and, moreover, for taking each step ftrmly before tliey 
attempt the next •, which necessity, while it may retard 
the rapid skimming over various subjects which is 
sometimes effected, gives new vigour continually to the 
mind, and also leads to tlm habit of that ‘ industry and 

B '' it thought ’ to wliich the immortal Newton attri- 
ali he had done; while at the same time a vivid 
pleasure is taken in the acquirement of knowledge so 
obtained beyond any that can to conferred by reward or 
encouragement from otiiera. 

From tlieae considerations, it appears that tlie most 
jndicions system of education is that in which the 
teaclierirather directs the working of his pupil’s mind 
than works for him; and it roust be recollected tliat i 
such a system, compared witii some others, will to 
stow, thongli sure, in producing the desired result. 
Fvery one familiar with children must have observed 
with what apparently fresh interest tliey will listen to 
tlie same tale rejieated again and again. Now, if time 
and retoUtidn are necessary to impress on the young 
mind fnofs interesting in tliomselyes, they are surely 
more necessary when the information to be Imparted is 
in itself dry and uninteresting, as is the case with much 
which it is requisite, for children to learn. The system 
liere recommended is one which requires patience both 
on the part of parents and teachers; but patience so 
exercised would undoubtedly be rewarded by the results, 
one of w’hich would be, that we sliould not so frequently 
sec‘clever children' wane into very commonplace if not 
Stupid men. 


THE GIPSIES OF HUNGARY AND 
TBANBYLVANIA. 

In all parts of’ Hungary and Transylvania are to be 
found tlie scattered members of a wide-spread family, 
called gipsies in England, Bohemians in France, Gitanos 
in .Italy, iand in Hungary and Transyivania Taigany, 
Taijg4hynk, and, by a decree of Eiug Ladislav in 1496, 
Phardii^i which ebrresponds with the hame,cff Egyp¬ 
tians,'^ in some other 'countries. 

Most of thel^yers of Transylvania and some pf Hun¬ 
gary ebataih ^Id;' tmt the most auriferous is that 
which rises in; the western mountains of Trausylvania, 
and fulls i nth the Matos. It is called in Ilungary the 
Atuiybs; that ^ the. No onp mdkes mhdli of 

ids gold-seekthg In hot the vagabond gipsy 

tritos, who love lt)if od*:^;tiade. 
in different ways: some by drawing, the water: and 
sand continnal lv ii m on a w^lmi Stuff, which, catches 
tlie ^id; b^MpPUly by, washing ^ in a cradle, 

a hpllow^Mffl^ of wuba, cidiid ledeRj/o. The gipsies 
a»e:;'.a.cti^^a dev^-at.: thls.^':trade-! .>■ they 'teiae. ’the' 
'Wmy the tm^^andS,. shake-it gently ,..«let''the' 
d«p, up mate vrater,: and m m Uhtil 

bottom. A few minutes will wash a 


handfiii of ' sand. The g^d-seekihg gipsies are divided 
into twSdvo bands of eighty or a hundred each. Each 
band has a Surveyor, whd BOcouttts!|wlth a director- 
general, who lives at Zaiathna. We exempt from 
public charges. These bands have no fixed place to 
work in; but each tziguiy worl^ by virtue of a permit 
wherever he thinks proper—rnoV in one river, now in 
another, bnt generally in the Arahybs. In return, he 
must. pay to the tax-gatherer every year a pizits of 
gold, which is worth seven shiilinga and elevenpence. 
If he be active, he may make three yiizStes every week 
—that is, about two-and-twenty shillings—wliich, in 
that part of the world, is high wages. During heavy 
rains, -when the torrents bring fresh gold from tlie 
mountains, much more 4s obtained. They are required 
to sell the whole of their gold to the oificial surveyor, 
and the annual amount has never exceeded twenty-ibur 
lbs., or in value about L1400 British. , Of course, with 
capital and industrious workmen, very different results 
would take place ; but the gipsies are idlers, who care 
only to make enough for the passing day. Some are so 
lazy, that in the whole year they do not earn the seven 
shillings due to government. 

Their race is found in every part of Europe, ami 
everywhere they seem to have the same habits and tlie 
same vices. Scattered o-ver tlie whole continent, and 
amid divers populations, tliey, like the Jews, preserve 
a national character, remaining unaffected by the move¬ 
ments of society around them. In their own language 
they caU themselves Romm. Many ethnograpiiers liave 
thought them pf Egyptian origin; but more recent inves¬ 
tigations appear to have traced tliem to India. ‘ Recently,’ 
says Qerando, * the missionary Wilson, passing tlirimgh 
Pesth, thought that the gitanos of .Ilangiiry.likc tliose . 
of Turkey, speak a language whicli approaches that of 
the Badsuradgim the shores of the Ganges.’ 

The Hungamn gipsies arc true to their general cha¬ 
racter. As teasing as a gipsy, as great a boaster, os 
great a thief as a gipsy, are Hungarian proverba If a 
theft be committed, and gipsies to in the iieigtihour- 
hood, they are at once accused—generally with justice. 
In the villages, they dwell apart from the peasants, who 
have a profound contempt for them; nnd they recog¬ 
nise the authority of one of Uieir own people, named 
vapvode, or magistrate, as the. lord of tile locality. They 
bury themselves in mud huts, a few feet above tlie 
ground, into which they dig for greater space. A whole 
family dwells in this horrible den, from which the smoke 
escapes by a hole in the roof, wliile black and naked 
children pay before the door. If a horseoian passes, 
they run after him togging, and standing on their head. 
The mother' 811 # father come out, the dogs bark furi¬ 
ously, and the horse gallops away Manned. The gitanos 
are sometimes nailmakers, farriers, and bricktuakors; 
but they are Mways beggars. 

The gitanos of ClaUsenburg, the capital of Transyl- 
vania, are numerous, and chiefly dwell, witli droves of 
dogs as wild as themseiveS, iii a savage outskirt. Both' 
live in hollows of; the rocks, in the low;hqts just de¬ 
scribed, and look like the denizens of the CWr dcs 
Miracles of Pari^ or theTAlsatia ofBut the 
gitanos uf Clahsenburg hevf mi ari8h|itey> who reside 
at the other end of the lov^ occupy mjr'two rhandred^ 
bouses near the ramparts. These are ehh^y n^lchjdasi 
They form very clever bands, ind go abwt the ctohtry 
playiog ou the Coiumhiifst pHnm^'; 
an equ4 i$ivision is laadei.aod the Share M'/bne man is 
often from L.l(4 to Ldfflb English. These gitanos 
efect a vayvode evew two years. . . 

‘ iyhri^,V;«ys w tie4 of-leceBt writers 

oh Hungaiy,;; ‘4^ toose.of one o rich 'gilMhos of 
’C!latoehh.urg.':.;-i^.e|iiasi^^ name 
tile hMest mutlcisuB in tihe.,coaiifiry«. ;^BriD|i|;;;4t ;iny 
.vi4ti'^''i^ived''''aae:;vithi:'ip4^'4^ his 
ISd' --hm; witii '■rehiitot|!^;dlgiti^';'ihth^^^ . hous^': ^. 

was rtoeived wifi»r^i.wbirthy 

eqtiMr.<!g]htttn4' ftto' tthder^tim' folds -ef, a wmte'.. 
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striiMid kerchiefs, were pretty, hut they disappeared. 
The house of Mdti was scrupulously clean. Tlie first 
Tourii contained household utensils, distafB, and iu a 
large earthen pot plenty of cream. A.inid the decora¬ 
tions of the parlour Was nothing reroinding one of the 
vag.nbond; while.I remarked With surprise a statue of 
Napoleon, and aiiotheP‘oLbui son. The walls were 
covered with pewter plates that^ shone* like silver; 
while a portrait of Mdti,. mythological suhijects, and 
religious pictures, also hung on the walls. Like all hia 
companions, M6ti was a Boman Catholic, of which he was 
proud, being thus the co-religionist of the emperor of 
Austria.’ 

This shows that the adoption of an industrious calling 
will civilise, from the liohle who lives by rapine to the 
vagabond whC exists by begging. Nothing can resist 
the effect of honest, laborious habits. 

Most of the Hungarian gitanos are less settled. They 
wander about, careless of to-morrow, and without re¬ 
morse for their peccadilloes. They are fortunately not 
numerous enough to be formidable. They encamp in the 
open air round a fire, with dogs, some pigs, and a lean 
horse. If they know a trafle, they work at it a while 
in tlie villages as they pass. They are biacksmiths or 
basket-makers, and were once furtune-tellers; but tlds 
branch of trade is falling off. They pay no taxes—the 
government knowing no more of them than they know 
of the wolves in tliq forests. They are generally poor, 
or seem so; but some have amassed riohgp, and bury 
jewels and gold in the earth beneath a tree; for as 
habits of industry liave not taught them the wants of 
civilisation, they have no use for this wealth. 

A traveller once saw a gitano beating on an anvil 
near the road. He got out of his carriage, and ap¬ 
proached him. ‘ What are you making ?' said tho tra¬ 
veller. ‘Nails,’ replied the tzigany. ‘You are not 
clever,’ continued the stranger, *and,T®“r nails are 
w'orth nothing. Could you ntake a horse-shoe nail ? ’ 
'Tho gitano showed him one. ‘ That is no better: look 
at me.’ In a few minutes the stranger showed him two 
nails of liis fashion. Tlic gitano oi)ened his eyes and 
said, ‘Bine invetiatu, you are very well taught!’ The 
stranger was Print* Lobkowitz, president of the Gene¬ 
ral Chamber of Vienna, and surveyor-general of all the 
mines of the empire. 

The wandering habits of the gitanos are not easily 
cured. Tlie Emperor Joseph 11, tried to attach them 
to the soil. Their very language was to be abolished, 
and they were called ‘the new peasants.’ But all in 
vain. The gitanos took care to behave so badly on the 
land ullottetl to them, and from which they dared not 
move wiUiout leave, that they were driven away. They 
had commodious houses; but they put their cows in 
them, and lived in a tent beside them. The children ap¬ 
prenticed to farmers ran away. ■ In 1762 there were in 
ail Hungary only 77 sessions cultivated by the gitanos, 
and tliey paid ^together only 20,000 florins of taxes. 
Besides those who were labourers, there were 43,767 
gitanos, of whom ,^6^6 called themselves farriers, and 
1582 musicians. The number has decreased since, and 
they would pr(d>ably be extiugnished but for new 
arrivals froriiJi||IoldaTia and Wrilaeliia. In the six¬ 
teenth centaiyifhegitaiieB were driven from several 
states of Europe, Hungary and Transylvania were 
more bospitable; and jn Bte archives of the ancient 
Biets many artides conherning them are found. 

Their tesie for nrandefihif !• ®h6*r ability 

to. suffer privation^ and fattgue. They wear the same 
rags during the exlreme heat of dimmet and the bitter 
biasfr ^ winter; and when others are crossing ariver 
in a aMge,.: they a^. seen, walking , baiefocfi^ wltli some 
tattered rags searedy covering deir forms. But, as 

above remarked, all ate *6 taiad<^ ore 

some who foUavr agriddisrd^T^ part 

of Transylvania csiued Metfiseg who are reckoned 
,'e!»^.'''reape.fa :Bike:'tHos»'.af',C^ase^nrji-; fUte Her- 
' ihitpnstadt gipsies are well of^ /and epipy: life. They 
' /wear':t^'’'coatnme of’rich 


in jjrderence lively colonrs. Their scarlet waistcoats 
are covered by littki round,, shining copper ..buttons, and 
heavp spurs sound at their heels, The women more 
espeffially fed the efihet of this wellbeing. The copper- 
coloured complexion gives vray to a .jiccnliar white 
which shows off their deep black eyes. They seem to 
be of two races; some having curly hair, thick lips, and 
copper complexions; while others are olivercolonred, 
wirii more regular features, and smooth hair. But no 
matter what their dress, tho young gipsies are remark¬ 
able for their elegant figures. 

yds for their religion, when they have any, it is that 
of thdr nearest neighbours: they are Boman Catholics, 
or of the Greek church, or Protestants, just as it hap¬ 
pens; hut they generally choose the religion of their 
lord. Which, according to their aristocratic ideas, must 
be the best. A like notion makes tlicm select the s.ame 
original country as the lluugarians. ‘ Our fathers came 
from Egypt with Arpad,’* said a gipsy one day who 
was learned in history. 'The language of the race has 
of course become much corrupted. A Hungarian oflieer 
taken prisoner under Napoleon, and brought to France, 
dedared that.the gipsies of Hungary could not under¬ 
stand those of France. Even in Hungary and Tran¬ 
sylvania their dialect has been modified by locality; 
the gipsies learning the language of the place they live 
in, and adopting particular w'ords. 

Dancing and music are the favourite delights of the 
gitanos. ‘ Maitre Moti,’ says Gerando, ‘ introduced mo 
one day to two Bohemian girls. The tallest and oldest 
had titiek lips, fiery eyes, and an Afrioan face. She 
wore a dark robe; a dark shawl with flowers was 
wrapped round her, and a long black handkerchief 
shaded her face. The other wore a hussar’s jacket of 
black velvet, a spotted petticoat, and little boofs. Her 
hair, black as jet, was partly concealed by g, gauze veil, 
and framing the face, brought out the whiteDess of her 
skin. She had the melancholy beauty of most of the 
women of her race not degraded by misery. As soon 
as Mdti had preluded, they began to dance. Their ' 
gestures and steps were slow. They held each other’s 
hands; they parted, walking one towards the .other, 
holding out their arms, and making their veils wave, 
then joining again to execute some expressive move¬ 
ments. Mdti put down his instrument; and they ac- 
eoinpanicd their dances themselves, singing to slow time 
a tuno of great softness and melantdtoly, which ex¬ 
pressed alternately tenderness and repentance, the ring¬ 
ing voice of the one or the grave notes of the otlier 
being uppermost according to tlie sense of the words.’ 

■ The gitanos are quick and clever when they choose 
to exert tiiemselvcs; but it is ehiefly in music thej' 
excel. ‘Guided only by their ears,’ says Schwartner, 

‘ and a little practice, they attain a quickness and vigour 
of execution which tlie best masters fail to gain. 'They 
are selected in preference for table music, festivities, 
marriages, and otlier occasions when people give way 
to gaiety.’ They rarely know a note of music, but their 
musical genius makes up foe their ignorance, and none 
but the gipsies can play well the Hungarian national 
songs. Hungarian music is full of depth and passion. 
Full, solemn, and sometimes sad, it . requires calm and 
ardent performers, who can allow the national vivacity 
to gleam through even the most melancholy passages. 
This vivacity bursts forth in rapid and animated flights,' ^ 
which awake enthusiasm, and show off in high ;i^ihf ! 
the bold, brilliant, and hardy Hungarian cbaracterJ Thg^ / 
genius 6f the gitaiibs makes them play and sing these 
airs .with incomparable success, not only cori^tl^.’iu 
ihemselyes. but with variations impravlsed dn the; 

Of course this refers to tho very best bst if Jpn 

. v Arind was the oelebrntad than of tlw HiMMsrisiasjv^, when 
driven witli his tribes from the baedM of meYetMivniw the 
end of the ninth century. Settled nn Thigill. 'sW'ad the ally of 
the hhniieror Ariuih, beatitbe Mora^Hj^'lSet Me gave 

hia naine to aMnngaritut; dynasty, iii'litwrililsliililil iilUi 111 BteiCwn 
In 9^i and wdilsh kept tbs throne aut ti^dnaf^el Andrew UK. la 

itOl. This race (gkh«steki»w»a|j4l4,Airji^ 








tiolin into Itoe hwd of < chlia, 
u trail ai Ilia rsthar. Tbiiia in emy gi|«#»fr 

«te tlie rainatrala, aiid take the tend on ett^ 
oepaaion. they alone ureism theteat t^ber 

of unwritten ail* tfluch aie tbe mnidqt of fbe land. 
When traveneni atop at «n inPr ttiey ore inre to odme 
under the:!tvindo«^d pMV’t add one of them at BetMen: 
attained of late }reitta «tet <n^brity,.^M fbr tbe 
aedirioni: jdr of VBdkotsL’ ;7h^ one day took it into, 
their hetda to play it undec tba trindovi of the Arab- 
duke Ferdinand d’Fate when aent to watch tlie Fran- 
aylvanians after a tiolmit diaaolntion of their par^p- 
ment Tbe erchdiike droye them away. 

In^pndence and banning are the hereditary quailities 
of gipaie8, hat the impudence of muaical gipaiea ia ek. 
oeNiyei atrait of character which they share with many 
other artists in the same line. Ferhapa they are proud 
of their geniui, and presume on it; but the^ are on 
occasion atran^y familiar with the proud lords of 
niingar^. One day a ta|teTed gipQr, with a violin 
under hia arm, entered a saloon where satin conrersa* 
tion two gentlemen, he being totally imannounoed. He 
asked coolly if a concert would be agreeable, and was 
answered in the negative. ‘ Another time,’ said the 
gipsy, and off he walked. A clever vibliniet of the tribe 
on(;e played before a musical lord; and when he had 
concluded, and had been loudly api>lauded for his exqui¬ 
site skill, he handed his violin to the nobleman, count¬ 
ing on shining still more by contrast. The magnate 
quietly took the instrument, and the gipsy was not a 
little mortified to find that he played as well as himself. 

Bagged, vagabond, careless, confident, proud, and 
happy I he wanders about with his violin under his arm. 
Bmployed or unemployed, he is always the same. If 
asked tO; play, he is ever ready, and will execute any¬ 
thing, * gtiavp Or gay, lively or severe,’ under the scorch¬ 
ing sun or tt the pelting snow. Such is the Hungarian 
gipsy, child of a race which is gradually fading from 
the earth, and which can only be saved from extinction 
by losing its nomadic character imd adopting tbe^eden- 
tary habits of civilisation. 

CUFIEE AND THE SWALEOWa 

Itr hia later years the celebrated Cuvier lovbd to re¬ 
count the inddontwhici; first turned his attention to 
the study of natural history. While young, and in 
want, he was engaged as tutor to tbe children of the 
Count de Hdricy, and with his pupils inhabited an 
old chdteau in the Fays de Caus at Fiquainville. 
Cuvier’s room looked towards the garden, and early 
each morning he was sccuatomed to Open his window 
and breathe the freih air before commencing tiie'in- 
strucrion of his somowb^ undisdplined pupils. One 
morning he remarked two swallows building a nest in 
tlie outer angle of bis small casement Ihe male bird 
brought moist clay in his beak, which the hen, as it 
were, kneaded together, and, with the addition of tfraws 
and bits of hay,'formed their fhtnre home. Once the 
framework was completed, both birds hastened to line 
tlm interior with feathen, wool, and dried leaves; and 
then taking flight together into a neighbouring wood, 
they did ink return to their nest until after tiie lapse of 
several dl.y'a. Meantime some important events had 
tmppeodd. - While the two swallows were so busily em¬ 
ployed in t»ild|»ctihg their home, Cuvier had remarked 
two sparrotrs perched qn a neighbouring chhnnej^, who 
seemed to wateh ttm progress of affairs with maeh 
curiosity. The treachjawus hbjeot of ttrii surveillance 
speedily became apparent j dfr nh sooner h^; the potaf 
swaUows left the toast clear, :|i^ flte ^dr 'ipartows 
took posseutonc^the nest, and eihi^}i|ihed themselres 
m u as ton^illPy’an;;thduidr:dt'^^ihd■ hwn''theft 

ittoiuSBd- ttmt'-ihey’never absentiid 
Hiem s^^H ii^ether the nestj «ne ifiways remi^^ 

oa tn jpfdBjh, with hjliaridy bill temtth the 

e^^jpe, prepared m',«xalude e»^ viritto;«EOi[^.'ii(ii’' 


At {he ibid eff the honeymoon the rightful owners re¬ 
turned. Ifln^iwas thtde surOrfiO tp find their nest pre- 
OGOupied i The cock fietVinaignantty against his dwel- 
: ling, to expel the intrudm, hut was met by the formidable 
toak of t^toale ^ 

TremMing wi^ rage shd ahaiit,.^ hit bright eye 
dating fire, he returned to m bride, perched on a green 
b6t%h,and seemed fOrtamn tnoments to bold an anxious 
GOli^uy with her. Then they took flight togetlier, and 
soon disappeared. 

Fresenfty the hen-ipamw returned, and her husband 
hegMi, as Cuvier conjectured, to give her an animated 
aebpant of his adventore, accompanying the recital with 
certain curious little cries, which might well pass for 
derisive laughter. Be that as' it may, the prudent pair 
did not waste much time in chattering, but hastened out 
in turns to collect and store up .k quantity of provisions. 
This acGompUshed, they both reniaincd within, and now 
two stout beaks were placed ready to d^nd thie entrance. 
Cries resounded in the air; crowds of swallows began to 
asseaible on tbe roof. Curier recognised in the midst 
of them the expelled haasenolders making their wrongs 
known to each fresh anival. 

Ere long, there were etssembled in full conolave up¬ 
wards of two hundred swallows. While they were chat¬ 
tering in a style that fully rivalled the performances of 
many speakers in more ambitious and celebrated meet¬ 
ings, a cry qf distress was heard from one of the window¬ 
sills. A young swallow, tired no donht of the long par¬ 
liamentary debate, had betaken himself to the pursuit 
of some flies who were buzzing about the window. 
Cuvier’s pupils had placed a snare on the sill, and the 
poor little bird found one of his slender legs entangled 
by the cruel horso-hairi 

At the cry otothe captive, about twenty of Ins brethren 
flow towards lutn, and tried to set him free ;,,l)ut in vain. 
Each effort only served to tighten his bonds, and so in¬ 
crease his pain. Suddenly the swallows, as if with one 
consent, took flight, and wheeling in the sir, came one 
by one and gave a Sharp peck at the snare, which, after 
repeated pulls, snapped in two, and the freed bird flew 
joyously away with his kind companions. During this 
scene, wliich passed within a few yards of Cuvier, and 
at about the same distance as the usurped nest, tiic 
tutor remained motionless, and the two sparrows never 
once stirred their threatening protruded beaks. 

Suddenly, and swift as thought, flew a host of swallows 
against the nest: each had his bill filled with mud, 
vritich he discharged against the entrance, and then 
gave place to another, who repeated the same manrouvre. 
This they managed to accomplish while two inches 
distant from the nest, so as to keep out of reach of the 
bricaguered sparrows. Indeed the latter were so cffcc- 
tually blinded by the first discharge of mud, that they 
no longer thought of defbUdlng themselves. Meantime 
the swallows continued to heap mud on the nest, until 
it was comidetely covered: - the opening would have 
been quite choked up for the desperate efforts 
made by the sparrows, who by several convulsive: shocks 
contrived to shake off some oi the Fk||ts. But a de¬ 
tachment of the implacable. Bwrilosri |ptto^ on the 
nest, and with thcar beaks ind claws smoothed and 
pressed down the tough day over the opening, and at 
length succeeded in (dosing ft hermetiGsilly, Imen were 
hem from hundreds of htlde throats cries of vengeance 
andofyicteryt ... 

Ihe swallmvs did not: end theft work here. They 
hastened to bring &(xn tdl dftectioas matorftls tor a 
toooud i»est,'«htoh tliqy eahstnuked over ftte'blhtdced- 
:tt# mitoanoo <ff the fitot bnh; kud to ifd hours sfter 
the execution of the ipattows, the new nest toha- 
Mted by thekiectod fwaliovs, 'v 

twAV'^asiiKtm •vaw iViSmmtlcifCkil. ' 'N'fil? 


the’st^kwafiowB, the cense of theft extN 











many days tlic hen rarely quitted the neiiti had 
laid six eggs, and while she was handling them, her 
mate supplied her with insects ibr food. At the'Cnd of 
a fortnight Guvier remarlced that the cock was bosy 
all day in bringing an enonnqns qnanilty of insects ro 
his household; and looking thib the heat, he saw six 
little yellow bills all gsiing wi^ for food. IfroiQ that 
time it became a constant sowoe of pleasure to the 
tutor to watch the progressive development of the UtQe 
family. Their yellow beaks became black ahd shining,, 
their downy bodies were covered with smooth and el^ 
gaut plumage, and,.they b^an to accompany their 
mother in her short excursions from the nest. The 
cook taught his children how to seize their prey in the 
air; how to fly high when the atmosphere was calm, 
and the dies disported themselves in tiie upper regions; 
and howto keep near the ground when a' storm was 
approaching; for then all insects seek a shelter. 

Ihus passed the summer, and autumn camo. Crowds 
of swallows once more assembled on the roof of the 
Ch&teau de Mquainvillc. They held regular conversa¬ 
tions, and Cuvier amused himself with trying to inter¬ 
pret their language. The 'children of the nest were 
placed in the midst of the troop witli the otlier young 
swallows; and one morning the whole assembly took 
flight simultaneously, and directed their course towards 
tlic cast. In the following spring two swallows, lean, 
and with ruffled feathers, came and took possession of 
tlio nest. Cuvier immediately recognised them: they 
wove the identietd birds whom he had watcllfed with so 
much intcrost during the preceding year. They began 
to repair their dwelling, and to stop the chinks pro¬ 
duced by the winter’s frost; they relined the interior 
with soft-dried moss and feathers, and then, as in the 
previous season, set out for an excursion. 

The morning after their return, as they were .gaily 
pursuing their prey close to Cuvier’s window, for they 
were now quite tame, and accustomed to his presence, 
a iiawk that was soaring in the air pounced suddenly 
on the cock. lie struck him with his talons, and was 
bearing him off, ■when Cuvier fired at him with a fowl¬ 
ing-piece, which happened luckily to be at hand. The 
brigand fell into the garden mortally wounded, and 
Cuvier hastened to relieve his poor little friend. The 
swallow was seriously wounded; the hawk’s talons had 
, deeply pierced his sides, and a grain or two of sliot bad 
grazed liis breast, and broken one wing.. The kind 
young man dressed the wounds witli ail possible care 
and tenderness, and then, with the assistance of a ladder, 
replaced him in his nest, while the pour hen flattered 
sadly round her mate, uttering piercing cries of distress. 
During three days she only quitted tte nest to seek for 
insects, which she brought to the cock. Cuvier watched 
his poor little languishing head feebly rused to take the 
offered food, but each day hie strength , visibly declined. 
At length early one mbroing Cuvier was awakened by 
the cries of the hen, who Was beating her wings against 
the window: he ran to the neat. Alas, it only contained 
a lifeless body I Trom that moment the hen drooped 
and pined away. She never left the neat, refused the 
food which Cuvirir; conatanriy offered her, and, literally 
broken-hearted, i|t0ired five days after the death of her 
beloved companibh. 

This little history left « strong impression on the 
amiable and gifted mind, of the young tutor. It ted 
iiini to devote bis leisure bmui to the perteveriog study 
of naturfd history f and many months afterwards be 
related tlie anecdote to toe AbhiS Tessior, who was pay¬ 
ing a visit at the ch&teau. JKevqlgJSiotu^ persecutiop 
had obli^ this distinguished toiw' to t&e refiiga in 
Normandy, and accept the o^tton of physician to the 
hospitol of Fbekmp. BtotK^ witotlteeviitont taltot o 
Cuvieri he engagw Mto to lwUv^ a counenf lectwes 
on noturol history to toe top to ettendiaa hie hosifltal; 
oiad'totote to hitateduu io toe nototo Jussieu 
and ‘ (3edfiftd Ciivief ent^d iito) 

resncladenceirith theae ipad Vito (toef setentifio men; 
and after Mane tone poseed In ptofednd study, he was 


appointed to All the chair of comparative anatomy at 
tons.rmnainder of hie Ihi: 

MR MORRIES STIRLING’S N8W MBTAtLIO 
MIXTURES. 

Tnkiii! arc few things more remarkalflo than the total, 
change' of properties produced when two or more toetale 
arc made to combine together so as to form what; oro 
called alloys. This change Is so marked, tKsi; it is often 


copper and rino, In sll Its varieties; of bronze, bell-metal, 
gutt-metal, and gong-metal, which are alloys of copper and 
tin; of type-metal, a mixtoro of lead, antimony, and tin ; 
and many others. 

But although many useful and valuable alloys are known, 
when we consider the great number of simple metals—of 
which nearly fifty have been diaoovorod, while at least 
twenty are Snfflclently abundant to be applied to prsc- 
tical purposes; and mrther, that any two metals may 
combine in many different propr^ions; and lastly, toat 
very often an exceedingly small proportion of one metal 
will give to another entirely new proprarios—-when wo 
connder these tilings, it is obvious that the existing alloys 
can form only a very small proportion of the immense 
number tluit may lie obtained, many of which may pro¬ 
bably turn out more valuable than any yet known. 

Mr Merries Stirling, a gentleman thoroughly qualified 
for the task by a scientine odueation and long practical 
ftmiliarity with oheraistry, b.w, within these mw years, 
paid mnofi attention to tUo alloys, oiiiefly of the most im¬ 
portant of all metals—iron. The results lio has obtained 
are ef tlie highest praotioai importance, and afford a signal 
proof of the truth of what we have stated—namely, that 
multitndoB of valuable alloys remain to be disoovem, and 
will riolily reward (he time and labour bestowed in such 
investigations. 

The reader is firobably awaro that the besC Jutmmered 
or malloable iron is nearly pure iron, and that cast-iron and 
steel are compounds—alloys tlicy may almost be c^Ied— 
of iron with small proportions of oarbon or ohorcoal. Cast- 
iron contains more oarbon tlian steel, although in betli the 
quantity is small, varying perhaps from or 1 to 4 or S p^r 
cent. Uast-lron is fiisiUu, hard, britt]<^ uuelastic, Steid';': 


is also fusible and hard, but it is much tougher, and highly 
elastic. Here we see the powerful effects or so small a 
proportion of oarbon; for iron is nearly iuthsible, soft, and 
very tough, when free from carbon. 

Now Mr Stirling has found tiiat cast-iron may be ren¬ 
dered very tough, without losing its fusibility, by simply 
alloying it ‘with a certain proportion of wrougltt or malle¬ 
able iron. He takes, wc shall say, a quantity of any qpecics 
of cast-iron—no matter for too general chataoter of the 
result of what kind-—and has it run from the biast-toriiaoo- 
into moulds containbig a certain proportion of serap-irou. 
I'lie pigs thus formed aro then melted, as usual, in a bU|>6la, 
and nin into too desired moulds for castings. Thus is 
produced wliat he calls his toughvied caMl-inm. His object, 
In the first experiments, was to improve toe inferior, 
weaker, or more fluid irons to an c<inal1ity with the better 
kinds; but he did not expect toe remarkable result aetuelly 
obtained—namely, that all irons are toha brought to » 
kind of average strength Mid tougluiess /br otew liai v/ 
the iesl east-4t^, The strength of esst-bon is measured by, 
tile weight necessary to break a bw 1 square Inch In sem 
tion, Mid 4 (Set 6 Inobes long betoeen the supports^ wlmn ; 
suspended to the middle of the bar. The highesi resiilt 
obtelned by Mr Hodgkinson with the best (BlaeiutvciiU) 
oasbiton was 8 lbs.; but the avorage, as given bytoc 
same autheritr, Is 454 tos, ' 

Now Mr BtiitUug has obtained toe very high remit of 
868 Ibs...| wjWto Mr Bennie, nsiUg Mr Stirling's metln>4; ob¬ 
tained that'of abovh^O.lbs. Later empenmuntotovre ^ven 
a still higher degree of improvemeiitj so. that themaxtosito 
increase of strmigth over ^ average oasi-inin (4^4 


lbs.) is 180 per eept.; aUd to*t viwto may <?! 
be:- oaletiiated to'is' frem 
average of aboift 750 Ute, w ton toeafklng Wei 
bar 4 teet- (1 toelste between 
iriii%''lf.toe'dite'.|«ejwirion at 
aseertslDetLmay be brenght ta 

strengtb. Of oonroe the^provemetlt^iw 


fitolie 
vcly to th^’ 














CHAMBERS’S EBINBURGH JQUENAJU 


original quality of the iron, not so gr^t lA the he^ M in 
the infenor aorta, but even lit the boat it ia great. 
This metliod is not a source of Inoivaaed cost, for the cost 
is only greater <$t reference to tllO iron used. Tlins^OCtoh 
I pig-irun, at 1*2, 10a. pey too, -whoa the expenee of the 
I scrap-iron, Iresides the royalty of the patentee, is added to 
I it, coats, as toughened caat-iron, ahpqt £i;3 per tdn. But it 
I is now 60 per oent atronger than iron sold at L.3, lOa. and 
L.4 per ton. . ' 

It is not easy to estimate the importsnoe of this dis¬ 
covery, whiajt l^es heeii confirmed by tnsny of the leading, 
iron masters, who are now. naing the patent under Mr 
Stirliim’s license. For all easting where etrengtli is re¬ 
quired! such as beams, girders, pillars, the advantage ie ao 
great and obvious, tlwt it is hardly necoasary to do more 
than allude to it. We obtain, at a cheaper rate, with the 
sanie weight of easting, nearly double the strength, which, 
for railway bridges, &c. is an involaable result. But fur¬ 
ther, where the aotnal strength is more than sufficient to 
resist the strain to which it is exposed, we can attain that' 
strengtii by using a mucli less weight of metal, and con-. 
scquontly ^ a still farther reduced price. 

Mr Stlrlhig hM produeed au admirable alloy of iron, 
intended as a substitute for that of copper used for bells. 
It is, even under the patent, one-third clieaper tlian ordi¬ 
nary I>cll -metal, exceedingly bard, and not more brittle. 
It is Wonderfully sonorous, and the tone of liells made of 
it (of whicli the writer possesses two) is superior to tluit of 
any bells of the same pitch we have oyer heard. It is rich, 
full, musical, and pure, and singularly prolonged.. Messrs 
Mears, the great London beU-fouudeis, have taken a license 
for tills alloy. 

Tho same metals, in a difforont jmportion, yield an alloy 
which takes a romarkably higli tioUsli and silveiy lustre, 
and will probably be found advantageous for speculum 
metal. 

Tlicro is 'anothoT alloy of iron with one or more of the 
metals above-mentioned in certain propoTtions, designed 
for gim-metat. It is made of different qiuilities, accoi^ing 
to tlio pas^toso for which it is intendod. The tensile 
strength of tlie kinds was compared witli that of 

gim-mctaT'fosde at Woolwich. The metals were cast and 
tried under similar oireumstancos. Of the Woolwieli gun- 
metal, the average of many sorts was 11 tons pur square 
ineh; while that of Mr Stirling's gun-metals was 16 tons 
pot sipiaro ineU. 

. With zine for a basis, Mr Stirling has made many alloys 
"4>f admirable properties. One, with an adjunct of copper, 
makes excellent bell-metal. Another, with manganese 
besides capper, produces one having many of tliS qualities 
of gold. A third, with nickel and copper, fiiTUishes a metal 
resembling silver. Tlie second of these is found highly 
suitable for metal liens. 

It is gratifying to oonslder these discoveries as tlie result. 
of diligent application to experiment, and to leam that the 
merits qf the discoverer ore likely to be. duly rewarded. 
We find that fils improved irons have obtained the appro¬ 
bation of the government commissioners for investigating 
the ]^perties of iron for railway purposes. 


I have mentiened piins. They are, I believe, what 1 have 
dehomuiated them-*the wit of words. They are exactly 
the same to words wiiieh wit is to ideas, and consist in the 
sudden discovery of relations in language. A pun, to be 
perfoot in its kind, should contain two distinct meanings; 
the one eouunon aqd obvious, the other more remote; and 
In the notioe which the mind takes of the relation between 
these two sets of words, and in the sarprise fidiich that re¬ 
lation uxeiteo, the pleasure of a pun consists. Miss Hamil¬ 
ton, in hi» h^k on Bduoation, mentions llm instanoe of a 
boy so very'pei^ectfUl that he could nem. be brought to 
read the wqrd psfWto^V .bht Vvlmnerer he mat with it he 
always ptbnouuoed itpurtefi^si A friend of the' writer ob¬ 
served to her that it cputd fim^y he considei^ as a mere 
pieoo of negligence, forit tq^arM to him that the hoy, in 
calliiiK them parttidgee, ffWiqmHssi ;^>na of the patriarehs. 
Now here are two distinet ihoiwmii^ oehtaini^ in tiie same 
phrase; for to.maks gfUBoe df the pktriarchs is to laugh at 
them; or^yteltdfgamii.of-Miora is, hy a fcry extravaa^nt 
•bd sort of ignufauee of words, to rank them 

•soob^lmasanta, p^^ldge* and other saoh-deBcaCies;;; 


the sudden dUebvery that .tWo attoh different meanings arc 
referahle to One form of expression. 1 liave very little to 
say about puns; they are in Very bad repute, and so they 
oa,oil to be. Tito wit of langnage is so miserably inferior 
to the wit of idebs, tliat it is very desermdly driven out of 
goodoompsny. Sometfanes, indeed, a pun makes its appar- 
anoe which seemS. for a moment to redeem its species; 
but we must not be deceived by them: it is a radically bad 
race of wit. By unremitting prseoution, it has been at last 
got under, and driven into doisters—from whence it most 
never again be suffered to emerge into tlio light of the 
worlA—jRSr. iiybtey Smith. 

THU KIOBT LEG. 

Having noticed that this limb was more frequently the 
seat of accidents titan the left in the wards, I made the 
comparison aeonrateiy, at one time, of those in tho house; 
and found that of sixteen simple and compound fractures 
and ampatatiods of the leg or thigib thirteen were in the 
right, and but three in the left limb. If a hypothesis were 
allowed, possibly the fact might bo explained on tlie idea 
that it is, In this country, ohiefly from recklessness and 
overhitste that accidents occur; the‘best foot forward’ 
snffering the most ifijury.— JJt Ilartshorm, in Jmeriam 
Journal of Med, Scienm. 


MY CHRISTIAN NAME. 

Mv Christian name—my Clirlstian name, 

I never hear It now : 

None have the right to utter it; 

, 'Tie lost—I know not how: 
ily woridly name the world siieaks loud— 

Thank Ood for well-earned fame !— 

]tut silence sits at my cold hearth— 

I have no bonsriiold name. 

My Christian name—my Christian name, 

It has an uneouth sound: 

My mother chose it out of tiioso 
InBible pages found: 

Mother! whose accents made most sweet 
What else 1 held in slianic, 

Dost thou yet whisper op in heaven 
My pour, lost Christian name ? 

Brothers and sisters, mockers oft 
Of the quaint name I bore, 

. Would I could burst Death’s gates to hear 
Some call it out once more; 

One speaks it still—in written lines— 

The lust fratemsl oluini: ' 

But the wide sous between us drown 
Us sound—any Christian name! 

1 had a dream fur yearn One voice 
Might breathe this homely word 
As love breathes: I had swooned with joy 
Had I my name thus beard. 

Ob, dumb, dumb UpsI Oh crosbed, crnsheimi^t! 

Oh grief, past pride, past shame! 

To die—to die, and never hear 
TItce speak my Christian name I- 
flod send thee bliss I— God send me rest! 

If thou with footsteps calm 
Bhouldst tiaoe my bleeding feet, God make 
To thee each blood-drop—balm. 

Feace tothesepan^l Mother I put forth ^ 

Thine elder, holier claim; ? 

And the ttrst word I bear in hoai^ 

May bo—my Christian name I 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
Tciehe is liurdiy a subject wbi^ affords more matter of 
■wonder to the great body of the middle and lower classes 
of England than the popularity, so lengthened, so firmly 
routed, and so little liable to be affbeted by revolutions 
ill taste and schools of art, which the Italian Opera 
maintains for itself amid the eomparatively limited 
circle of its constant frequenters. That England has of 
late years become, if not emphatically a musical nation, 
at least a much more musical nation than i|t. was, is 
nothing to the purpose. Long before the era of Cheap 
concerts and music for the million, the Italian Opera 
stood as firmly upon its throne as now, and many a hard 
word its frequenters and it had to bear from that sturdy 
tribe of middle-class John Bulls,'who' would never 
cease from expressing their indiguant and patriotic won-1 
der that 'English men and women could be found to 
support the squalling of a parcel of Italian singers 
in preference to the good old legitimate drama of tlie 
land. And to some extent the same species of cant is 
kept -up still. ‘ People don’t go to the Opera for the 
music—wliat do nine-tentlis of pit and boxes know or 
care about it ? While as for the language—how many 
who pretend to be in ecstasy at a song, understand one 
word of the tunguo which it is sung in ? No, no; people 
go to tlie Italian Opera noltlier for the words nor the 
music, hut just because it’s fashionable; and that’s all 
ahont it.’ 

We put it to our readers whether this is not a 
fair expression of very generally-entertained notions; 
perhaps, indeed, these p-ages mny'he perused by mhny 
who themselves hold the opinion indicated. To all such 
wo would now address ourseltes, in the hope of clear¬ 
ing away n very prevalent misconception by explaining 
what, strange as it may seem, is, to the great body 
of even the play-going public, a mystery—what are the 
less ostensible and secret, as well as the declared and 
avowed atttections of the Opera. Take, for example, an 
intelligent man, moving, it may be, in commercial or 
professional society, and going to the Opera once or twice 
in a season : why, he can know nothing of a species of 
social pleasure which, unfelt and even in'visihle to him— 
so quiet and little noticeable are its demonstrations—is 
yet reiguing gaily around him. Tile music and tlie 
spectacle he shares in common w|th thousands; of others, 
hut he is still perfectly unaware fhgti apart from, yet 
not altogether pneopnected with,; ^e show upon the 
stage, there is to the initiated in tbese ;myiter^ a pecu¬ 
liar charm hi tlie moral atmqi^here of the place, in whmli 
lurks the true and iulRie i^ enda^ 
popalarity of the Opera. "Wlit that i^diarm is we shall 
endeavour'to.. Ini^cate-:''; > 

Tlie popular diefum thiit people go to'Italian 
Opera witliout uaderstandbg or seeking tei understand 


or appreciate a note of the music, contains, like many 
other popular dicta, a grain of truth to a bushel of false¬ 
hood. A man may begin to haunt the Opera fur other 
than musical plensure—as, for instance, to see the 
dancing and pirouetting in the ballet; but if he possesses 
within him the slightest germ of taste for tlie beautiful in 
sound, that germ insensibly begins to bud and blossom. 
Unknown to himself, he undergoes an apprenticeship to 
that service of sweet sounds ‘ which give delight, and hurt 
not; ’ and by dint of constantly hearing the finest music 
in the worl^ interpreted by tlie most gifted artists, he 
slowly, hut surely, acquires a taste—generally siieaking 
n correct one—and without understanding scientifically 
tlie construction of a single movement of the composi¬ 
tions which gradually steal upon his soul, and by their 
very loveliness breed and nurture new faculties within 
him, he finds himself, be hardly knows how, converted, 
not indeed into a very profound connoisseur, into a 
very rapturous musical enthusiast, hut stilt ini^ a quiet, 
gentlemanly amateur, with a taste formed upon the best 
models, and an appreciation which acts, as it appears to 
him, loss by understanding than by a species of slowly- 
acquired and developed instinct. Such we take to be. 
the musical condition of the greater portion of Opera 
kaiiiu&t, springing, the reader will observe, notfrom any p 
peculiar musical aptitude, but fiqm the long habit of i 
hearing excellent music excellently performed,> There 
are of course numerous exceptions to the dass which 
Avehave described: ladies and gentlemen who, begin- 
ning with more than the average degree of musical 
appreciation, think more of what passes upon the stage 
and in the orchestra than around them, and the jDOnr : : : 

verse order, who, commencing their Opera career W||h a | 
musical sensibility beneath the average, continue to be I 
more influenced by the social than the musical pleasures i 
of the lyric theatres. As a general rule, however; ■we ! 
repeat that tlie London operatic publio forms a gnbd- 
natured but perfectly discerning and competent tribunal 
upon the art questions which are laid b^ore it. Edu¬ 
cated by better artiste) than Hie oi>etatic publics of. 

'Vienna and Berlin, and less apt to ^jcarried off their 
legs tlian the volatile and CMily-stirtml public of the 
Salle Fanart at Paris, thsM isnot a lyric artist between 
Messina and Prague who doet not look upon a l^ndoh 
engagement as one of the great prises of his ;pr^!^si0n, 
and who dqes m)t;lace a London puUic with 0 pojnrdiai- 
ness of wileh he would have felt Uttle iu: QeiWanjr,! 

Italy, OP France..,''''r' ''!■ A 

But, idl tiiis admitted, the qdestiw 
,do people of. the:'higher''eteees.'in ’ 

'tbrof^b that novitiate which makep 4ihhpe- 

tent'judges which we behevv thefd'to hvt %)li.>ltiper< 
fiodal reply will be with of Ihe 

may he &shtonalde fhr a tmmk w^^w^«|^’.^ety sen- 

* - ' . ' . -A, «>■ • 
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Bible CHUBB: but nothing ig fashioniaWe for aj^pwitiwy 
unless there exist gome rery good roMons for iti 

In one imjwrtant reipect the Opera, in its r^es an(} 
obserrances, and indeed Ite very nature* diprs from ell 
other places of public , atnttBement irhatever. It i* a 
place to which people every nigltt resort wi& different 
reasons, and from different views. If a man goes to a 
theatre, he ia understood to to see and hear the play j 
and theatres are arranged and their rules settled accordf 
ingly. So, if a mait pays his money at the door,of a 
lecture-room, or an exhibition-room, or a ooncert-i^m, 
he finds everything arranged so as to facilitate the 
ostensible purpose of his coming, and that ostensible 
purpose only. With the Opera tills is not the case. The 
casual visitor arrives early, rushes jostlingly along the 
passages to his place, and sits tiiere, just as he would do 
in Drury Lane or the Lyceum. Not so Hie hahitu4—and 
be it remembered an Opera is supported in by far the 
greatest degree byhabitudST-'Who pays not for any single 
night’s entertaintaent, but for the cojjstant run of the 
house. He never seeks to rush in pell-mell with the 
first eager group of kickers at the outside door : his 
place is comfortably secured for him; or, if he chance 
to have none in particular, he knows that a score of 
friends eon accommodate him 5 or perhaps he never 
intends to sit down at all. He goes to the Opera for a 
musical and social lounge; to see and bo seen; to talk 
andbetidkedto; to wander from box to box; to pay 
his respects to one fkmily in the grand tier; to hear 
the news of Mrs So-and-so's iiarty in the first tier; 
to inquire about the pic-nie which is fixed for next 
Wednes^ at a sure source in the second tier; to learn 
the latest political or social chit-chat as it flies about 
the lobbies, or to become informed of the tittle-tattle 
of the couifews—how the new opera ‘ goes ’ at rehearsal; 
how the management quarrelled with Madame So- 
and-so, apd bow she could not be induced to sing until 
half an hour before the rising of the curtain; how 
Mario is to be especially great in the aria of the first 
act; and how Grisi will ‘ be safe ’ to make a real fuiwe 
in the dqlicious cabajetta of her cavatina in the second. 
liOt us not here be misunderstood. The music is not 
suffered to pass unheeded during the continuance of 
ail these shreds and fragments of gossippy talk. A 
degree of rnodified attention is bestowed even Upon the 
more level and uninteresting passages; and as soon as 
onhIf the ‘points’erf the evening arrives —the aria or 
tte'lhofus—there is not a sound from all the vast 
endeinte intervening far an instant between listening 
ears and tlie tparklihg tide' of music. 

It is time,fhcn, as a delightful evening lounge—ns 
a place where one is pretty *nre of meeting with scores of 
acquaintances—as a sort of social 'Change, performing, 
indeed, to some small extent the functions of a club, 
and. improving upon these functions, inasmuch as if 
adh^ts hf the psesehee of ladies—that the Opera faI4^ 
its mislipuM h|a its popularity. The murid 

is a fundhriitlrid* Imt .hot the absorbing feature of the 
entertafurfioht. Itis passilde tq he^, ay, and to enjoy 
music, even whiiea low-toned couveriri^dn if|iieihK hept 
gaily up. It has itt sensufl^ as wriirif iis 
inteUectual delight. In rriiili 4 play, esperially a iday 
pretending either 'io ri^Vi^ed. keen wif, 'to- 

dividuatjj^ntiou }* ^ twice 

howeu||^e interest paHs, aiid tihe intellectual pdeMura 
abates. ■ Not. BO ih; murid v^d.-’hicri 

: ...-'triligent jndgjss- are''irivhiya.shy-uf'.'P^ .fey 

:..: derided opinion .upou'ati. ;eUhriiate';Opiriatte. Aark''a|^ 
a riugle h^ing. And so % as the Stete. genacal pulfiifl 

goes, it is only after many repetitions that the intel¬ 
lectual beauties of the musio become manifest; while 
tile sensuous pleasure produced by rich harmony and 
graceful melody prevents these repetitions from be¬ 
coming tirMome or monotonous. The reader will then 
perceive hew well fitted music, as played in great 
operatic establishments, is to lay the foundation of a 
halfrsensuous, hrif-intellectmd gratification, upon which 
a pile of independent social pleasure is erected. 

So much, tbeU* bring premised, let it be remarked 
how admirahly fitted for all the purposes in view are 
the construction and regulations of the Opera, A great 
point to secure in a place of favourite social resort is 
perfect frrility of eoromunication; this theatres do not, 
and ought not, to afford: the Opera ought, and dues. 
The whole house—excepting the galleries, which arc not 
intended fbr the classes on whom the establishment more 
especially depends—is ftirig open for the free rirculation 
to and fro of visitors. You call at a box precisely as 
yon do at a house. You meet your friends in lobby 
and salooti precisriy as yon do in street or park. The 
whole tope and atmosphere of the place is loss that 'of 
an exhibition where any one comes to see or hear, than 
that of a social neutral ground where persons moving 
in certain classes of soriety come naturally together, 
and min^e in easy and unrestrained intercourse. The 
art of conversation, Talteyrand-said — not as lie ex¬ 
plained it, that of argument on the one hand, or mere 
puerile Innall-talk upon the other—was lost in Franco 
with the great Bevolution. We doubt whether it ever 
flourished to any great extent in England; hut' tliere 
can bo little doubt that the atmosphere of the Opera 
nurtures as fair spedtnenS of pleasant conversationnl 
airiness as can be met with under tiie skies which bond 
over oUr island. In clubs the talk is apt to get ctiquisli 
and professional; at dimiers to be noisy and over- 
hilarious; at evening parties to he conventional and 
puerile. At the Opera men of all classes meet on 
common ground—men of politics, men of law, men of 
science, men of literature, men of art, men of fashion. 
The conversation of the politicians, the savants, the 
authors, the artists, the dandies, each taken as a class, 
would probably be excessively technical or excessively 
inane ; but mingled together, it becomes racy, amusing, 
and sparkling; and it is this sort of talk, tins whiri- 
poot of chat, gossips information, and anecdote con¬ 
stantly buzzing and humming in lobby, and alley, and 
box, which, backed of course and supported by the 
muric, gives that particular charm which the Opera 
habitat enjoys with such keen relish. 

Let ns, gentle reader, make tim tour of the house 
together, and listen to what we cap pick up. We 
lounge round the back of the pit, saouter through the 
little elice of Fops’ Alley left to us; or, if we he at 
the Covenb-Qarden Opera, proceed on the fall of the 
drop-scene to the swarming passage behind the pit 
tiers of boxes. Here tins habitud Is sarriiunded by 
famiUsr faces—dabdies, attists, journiririts, hmnmes dea. 

Xiisten to the wot^ of -rapid, animated con- 
versathms, or rather toll of- couversations, working and 
ferioriating all rmfud ;-v • 

. 'Other house full to thp ptopte kh 

_eilrib,*■■■'■* i^|'TU''triryqu:i^\|*«ie®^ 

•swwm!t tiiat ohintrodpnpd aiilain thethird.'act‘To 
' hepJttfe—from die .ZsiitoPfltte.’‘ ^'BS^i'Siwd.?to^ay.f . 
1 had it from the best soueoe.^ ‘What did ymi say Pas 
to be the uanm of .Hr Sueh-a-onris new htok K ‘ Q^te 
tRunrkablawhkt gooff wrimt he is to, tod paly arriv^ 

..u.,, 1'. ■ . i... - '-r- 1 1. .. 
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■fVom itilan in time for to-day’s rehearsal I’ ?So you 
see, If ministers can’t whip in tlieir mem in time for the 

division-‘ Certainly Mario took that note hrighi^ 

—the high 0: the ut de potirine, which was Duprel’ei 
great point’ ‘ So, ui«n this^ the duke wrote imme¬ 
diately to Madlle-‘But I know positively that 

Meyerbeer Imx engaged to 'prite a grand opera for the 
Aeadfimic.’ ‘ Gone in his yB(^t to the Mediterranean.’ 
‘Kot a bit of it; the article was written-by gnito 
another person.’ f Brilliant bit of fore-shortening that 
certainly.’ ‘ They do say at the clubs that the epm- 
mittee will make no report.' ‘ Seen So-and-so to-night ? ’ 
‘Yes—left him at the Ereneh plays.’ ‘Grisi very 
good in the last act.’ ^ Capital story of old Rogers.’ 
‘ Got back ftom Fiuris to-day: Garcia will be here.’ 
‘ Too high for his voice: Costa transposed it’ ‘ Quite 
different from Pasta’s style.’ 'DoralU was the original.’ 
‘You don’t say so—eight black balls?’ ‘The old 
duke in his box.’ ‘New novel — undoubted hit.’ 
‘ Contralto no go.’ ‘ Said so.’ ‘ Admirable in the 
upper notes.’ ‘ Rehearsal went without a hitch.’ 
‘ Capital! ha, ha! ’ And so forth in this style a 
(juick patchy mosaic-work of talk kept up by hun¬ 
dreds of the most knowing men of the .world, and 
the most ^irUtmlle of artists and men of letters in 
London. Now; to make such a style of conversation 
! possible, it is obvious that the same people roust con¬ 
tinually be in the habit of meeting upon a common 
ground. For the higher-class of theatres it is calcu¬ 
lated that there are about fifty audiences—that is, that 
piece has been performed fifty nights, the num¬ 
ber of persons likely to go to sec it once will have been 
exhausted, and the audiences will begin to fall off if not 
rainfijrced for a time by the smaller number who are 
likely to go to see an average piece a second time. Thns 
a drama of fair attraction comes, in the ordinary course 
of things, to the close of its run, With the Opera it is 
very different In no small degree, week after week, its 
audiences are the same. The casual visitors contribute 
a comparatively small amount to the treasury. It is, in 
fact, to the subscription list to the regular rents laid by 
theatrical situarians, and for which they become entitled 
to let out certain boxes for what sums they please, that 
the management chiefly loidcs for reimbursement. The 
expenses of the Opera, therefore, being immense, and the 
circle of contributors to them limited, it is obvious that 
the Italian Opera must be an expensive Ituniry. But 
the fact is, that its peculiar advantoges are incompatible 
with cheapness. Throw the Opera open to the genera] 
public, and as a place of familiar social intercourse it is 
ruined at once: its peculiar feature, in fact, being the 
number of conversible people whom you know and by 
whom you are surrounded. The introduction of au¬ 
diences completely varying every evening must neces¬ 
sarily annihilate the very mMn source of its attoac- 
tion. 

And now here again cotoes in a feature in operatic 
philosophy which is of first importance. There are 
two general classes of hstdtuds. The first and larger 
is composed of the subscribers, and by them of course 
the wkole musical. &bric is, so fkr as money goes, 
Bupported, .' But a long-existih^ custona decrees that 
freeea^r^s sheltfbe anfmided td st certain proportion of 
geptleinen connected with UterttUlto,, Ut in its chief 
branches, and jburnaliMn.: These |is^ t^ sbe6»d and 
huo3eri(»di^ nupiiw.elw^ c^^ biiiitute $ Ipt to the leaven 
bf talbht' and apr^itliBg; «f}^( ti^eh the^ introduce, .no 
riight pari of the j>IeMS«i convert so ena- 

TOciteriltic of the Qperu i< dtue, BeUeved firom ^h; 
dus^<t ti>.eir pianos, or ihe^^»M«]s, the Opera if ihe 
grsitoiGpl ^us to wliich they krte 
reiidi the literary and arilistin fosrip lUwr 

and (tosMr oVer the hundred ismdents, msecdot^ and M 
iftNi^pif ilto the (dubs, the iMtfUaa* of riie Ibeatrei^ 


the lobbies and committee-rooms of The House—in 
shorti^all that relates ^to what the French call the 
cousins den salons. The peculiar conversational tone-^ 
light, airy, yet intellectual—tlius engendered, and made 
more bewitching still as it floats from box to box, re¬ 
ceiving the graceful or pifoanie contributions of clever 
and accomplished women, forming that grand source of 
operatic gratification—otlier than the musio-^to which 
we have so often alluded, and in the charms of whicli 
lies the true secret of the permanent popularity with 
certain classes of society of the Italian Ui)era. To the 
priwil^ of admission to this species of intellectual and 
social enjoyment no man can aspire without curtain 
qnalificatiuns—eitlier that of wealth, intelligence, and 
social position, on the one hand, or tliat won by the 
intellectual power which elevates its possessor to the 
rank of a literary or artistic notability of the day on 
tho other. Many a curioas political secret has been 
whispered, many a brilliant article bus been quietly 
concocted,, many a successful literary enterprise has 
been first disenssed, with the voices of Grisi, I.iiid, or 
Garcia ringing in the ears of the interlocutors. And in 
another world than that of journalism or letters—that 
mystjp yet threadbare, that puerile yet powerful, tJiat 
silly yet that magical circle of the er^me de la crime of 
English aristocracy—how many a scandal has Iwen 
born, how many a match has been discussed, bow niimy 
an alliance of pride on the one side and gold on the 
other has been arranged, while the rich air quivered 
with the aucUble genius of Rossini m Mozart, and the 
hum of applauding amateurs drownea the low, eager 
tones of passion or of interest I 

In the Opera, then, it is that these two worlds—that I 
of aristocratic exclusiveness upon the one hand, and 
literary and artistic exclusiveness upon tlie other—draw 
mutually nearest on a common and neuteal groutuL 
There, within that charmed circle of yellow or crimson 
festooned boxes, gather night after night the glittering 
vanguard of English social, literary, and artistic cele¬ 
brity. The casual visitor from the country, who makes 
a point of hearing the priwa donna of the day—the 
Londoner who occasionally drops in to listen to a fa- . 
vourite opera, if he be a musician, or to applaud a 
favourite dancer, if he be an admirer of the dumb beauty 
of motion—^are aware of but one-hatf of that which is 
going on aronnd them. With their eyes rivetted upon 
the stage, they know nothing of the thousand interludes 
continually playing before the curtain. Knowing only 
what the management or the librettist chooses to teli 
them,^hey are unskilled to connect half of tiie pheno¬ 
mena of the evening with these faintly-whispered re¬ 
ports of operatic diplomacy which the initiate^^ see 
indicated or echoed in an unexpected hoarseness O^lthe 
excision of a particular aria—with eyes and e8*#, iu 
fact, keenly and widely open, they sit as did the sultan 
in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ delighted with the song of the 
birds, but utterly unwitting the double pleasuTe which 
belonged to his vizier, who not only heard the sensuous 
music, but whose initiated organa understood the secret 
meaning of ‘every twitter of the grove.’ 

Such, then, ftuntly indicatedi sue one or two of the 
secret influencesr-for secret to the mass 'ot the mbiic.! 
they undoubtedly are—which make ti>e ItaliSh; were : 
the formidable rival which it groves itself to all places. 
of indigenous amusement. The mistaken views and ' 
semi-enmity with whldh it is'regarded by many clever 
and patriotic people ini their respect for our own I*^- 
timate dteteA, are founded upon a »ecessltjts|whi«!h . 
frequentiy’obtopela them to see but luif the pmturew 
The vague; and, iU fact, nonsensical charge a^ihit the 
eommon sense of the country, that h ltoa||| hut hS{^F* 
inteUigent and refined pofof the weiuM 

persevere in going to a plaoe of autlMsihriQl which 
h^ded theta no enteriaintuetiih ineteii)t hheauag ^it was, 
in Vulgar phrase, Mashionuhte/. fidea dumy iu kn in- 
etstot hriote a j^rfect kuuwled^ hf ^ CBM. People 
go to tide: ppera juat‘b^uaei, allaf i 
which titey Bke, thi^ ue morg iwhaacl at the Opera 
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ttiAn eNowbere, and probably becauae, the bighCir and 
more perfect becomca our «ivili«aBbn, the le«a iivilined 


VC are to trust’tdtbgetber to bthera, ihatead of iiwaome 
degree to ourselves, for our entertainment. A. B. B, 

-:- ^^ ^ 

tnfi FIRST SLEEP. 

a eXORT FOB PaUENTS-: 

Little Emily blanseU was a great pet With her Aunt 
Hamilton; and as she had no mother, and Mn Hamilton 
no child, it always brought high enjoyment to each 
whenever Emily’s papa allowed her to goon a visit to 
her aunt Indeed this happened pretty often. Mr 
Mansell was agent to a nobleman whose estates lay in 
difibieot parts of the country; and as he was iVequently 
obliged to go from home, on those occasions little Emily 
was mostly intrusted to Mrs Hamilton’s care. 

It was sdways a holiday time: feasting, petting, 
playing; every wish ungratided in her own quiet home 
was sure to find indulgence at her aunt’s; or rather 
wants and wishes Were excited and gratified there which 
never entered her little brsdn when more suitably em. 
ployed, and which always sent her home listle8| and 
dissatisfied, until in healthier occupation their memory 
wore away. Mrs Hamilton was a gay and thoughtless 
person; her house mostly full of company, much vanity 
I Bod flattery going on; and Emily, even though a little 
I child, coming in for a share, and delighting in it so 
! mttclb that it w(mld liave puzzled any one to identify 
the 'Isucy little pattler dressed out with curls, ribbons, 
and laces in Mrs HmnUton’s drawing-room with tlie 
I gentle, loving child that used to read so quietly in her 
father’s study window, looking up now and then to see 
if his letter were finished before she ventured to inter¬ 
rupt him even with a question. 

She is in the window Itere too, but her little tongue 
is rattling bn: no fear of interrupting important busi¬ 
ness now; no one bettor engaged than in listening to 
her trifling. At last the quick remark and the merry 
laugh die away,'and in an impatient tone little Emily 
exclaims for the twentieth time that evening, ‘ Why 
doesn’t Davy come?—what is keeping him, Aunt Caro¬ 
line?* And again she turns flretfully from the oft- 
rejMsted soothing answer—' He is coming, darling; he 
wul be here just now.’ 

Davy was the carrier who brought the supplies once 
a week from a large town some distance off. lie was 
in especial request this day, as he was to have been the 
hearer of soma f toys, a large cake, and sundry^ other. 
. matters in honour of Emily’s birthday; but the evening 
Wore On—no Davy appeared: Emily had to do without 
hfflritiOys, and the assembled guests without their cake. 
It vm hwrd to tell whether Mrs Hamilton or Emily— 
the Old child or tbe youog^was most disappoint^; 
hut the iatteri certidbly testified her vexation in the 
more disagreeable manner; lingering in the window, 
refusing to be comforted until the lust faint ray of day- 
ligiit ivent out, and then rebelling against to cry 
herself to sleep on the sofa. 

;EtR «he was asleep—soundly and sweetly too, as only 
chU4^^ Bleeps—when the rolliog sound of wagon 
whei|i^de. her auiit start up, joyfully exclaiming, 

* Hei« lalDaVy at last ; 1 am so glad little Emily stayed 
up afterjiU’tv: 

'Ebe iafast you will not tliink of 

uwakiiyr ber?' ektdsimed one of the more considerate 
metnbgtS’<rf''tbe.]bar^/i ’ 

‘ A.h; waiia wMej’ w» a mysterious 

SRflle.. fr' -'i;.'. 

Bells were rung, ordeii? ? j^f en; not only did a tray 
make Ita appeayahce desired 

.. fruit, wiue,’«m|pthetsupper,hut. 

jpreseuts, ^whicli was carefttOy 
fadd .hard byi.-v.^ ^ i . 

o *^P*3t* * Itttg to awake her,'’ whispeCed Mrs. 

hrtf relehtteg, ks she bent over the;;««dQi,> 
untionwdOas httle sleeper} 'and ;^t it Would be astUl 


greater pity to open the box without her, or to cut the 
cake without giving her a share.’ 

'Then let the box wait till morning,’ rejoined the 
former speaker; 'and as to the cake, 1 think its size 
defies us ail: no danger of Emily’s shore. You surely 
would not give it to her atitbis hour?’ 

? Oh, but she ought to see it whole; she would admiro 
it so much. And as to.tlie box, I am longing myself to 
open it. Besides, slie must be awakened to be carried 
' to bed.’ 

And Emily was awakened; Sleepy and bewildered, for 
a long time she did not Understand What any one was 
about ; and when at last she did, her admiration of the 
external ornaments of the cake was quite swallowed up 
in a'desire to appropriate some of the interior. ‘You 
hungry Uttie thing!’ exclaimed her aunt, quite disap¬ 
pointed; ‘but they are always so when awakened out 
of their first sleep.’ 

On this excuse a large Slice of the cake was be¬ 
stowed; and by the time it was demolished; Emily’s 
eyes beiutme accustomed to the lights, and she began to 
look about her as sprightly as ever. She spied the well- 
known blue box, and for the first time comprehending 
the full extent of her good fortune, exclaimed, ‘ Ah! 
Davy is come at last I ’ as she sprang towards it, and 
impatiently tried to turn the key. 

The company, who had also been engaged in discuss¬ 
ing the merits of the cake and wine, now turned for 
fresh amusement to tlie box, and to Emily’s eager 
expressions of ddight as new doll, and gilded book, and 
painted coach were snccessively drawn out, inspected, 
approved of, and ordered to lie on the table. The ‘ what 
else?’ died away ; all the promised treasures were dis¬ 
played in goodly range, yet still Mrs Hamilton kept 
her hand on the lid of the box, smiling at her liMIe 
niece, as if doubtful whether to disturb her fulness of 
content even by fresh enjoyment; at last; yielding to 
her own impatience, she drew out the crowning gift— 
a real birthday suit, in which Emily was to have 
figured that day had not Davy’s wheels tarried on the 
way so provokingly. 

‘ Oh how beautiful!—how tasteful! Do try it on—let 
us sec it at once,’ resounded from every lip. Emily, at 
first unwilling to leave her toys, was bribed by anotlier 
slice of cake; robed in state, admired, held up to the 
mirror to admire herself, until her little head, half 
turned with excitement and vanity, she more than 
entered into the spirit of tlie hour, and strutted up and 
down the room, nwlding her plumes, and shaking out 
her flounces to show tliem off. 

But people will tire even of the best sport: the guests 
found it time to withdraw; and Ml time did Aunt 
Hamilton at last think it for little Emily to go to bed. 
Not so with the little lady herself; quite fresh from her 
sleep, she was fully awake to enjoyment nnw; the 
momenta given to her new dress had been stolen from 
hur toys, and back again she flew to them with renewed 
avidity when the admirers of the former had departed. 
In vain her aunt. remonstrated, showed the hour, 
tbreidened to put out. the candles; Emily coaxed, and 
cried, and lingered, untli at last a third slice of cake 
won her over, and poutingly she retired as the dock 
Struck twelve. 

She tossed and turned on her pillow; felt as if she 
never Should sleep again I thought of her toys, her fine 
dress i^onged for the inm-hing light; then whra it did 
at lastit^ in through the chinks of the shutters, she 
found it paiUed hhV eyosi and turned;them'away; then 
her head gsew hot hpd lmavy,. and she longed to sleep, 
bttt eould hot ; hnd Bmhghts i^ qompafiy; ahd^t^ 
bright llgbtis sdi mixed cou&wdly te^^er, ^ 
tenph s^ was drimplug into d-sort of troutded doze, 
;ph(mStt^ oaine tp rthe badside to say it was time to 
g8tJ% : : E!qr a moment the JfeR: inclined to diaregard 
the shnimb^% ]mt #cti the recollection of oU she had to 
looh at by daylight! raising hewelf lan- 

gni^, slmdife«^'iVltii:;m«tty,:;ayawn.: ■ . ' 
':*‘;.3litubmeS'"c)f .hist '!itighlfs!dotogs, Miss.Emily,’ sl|g 
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Susan reproachfully : ‘ I hope^^twill be long again before 
you are awoke in siich a way out of your first sleep.’ 

‘ Ind^d I hope so too, Susan,’ replied the little {^1 in 
a contrite Voice; ‘ for I copldl not sleep again-when I 
wanted, and I feel—oh so weary—^so sleepy now!’ 

But when night came again there was no quiet rest 
for Emily: the disturbed hours of the night before; the 
excitement, and, above all, the rich cake, had done their 
business; and there she lay tossing, hot add feverish, 
worse and worse, as the li.ours rolled on. Eor many a 
day she lay thus, her loving fatiier, her indulgent aunt, 
her fiiithful Susan, watching in turns beside hra; for 
many a day, with vain regrets and sinking hope, they 
promised themselves and one another that, if restored 
to them again, she should be more judiciously treated. 
She was at length restored, and, unlike most ‘ vows 
taken in |Miin,’ the resolution was kept. 

Circumstances favoured her father’s wish to remove 
his little Emily for the present from her too indulgent 
aunt. His employer had an Irish property whicli he 
desired to place under Mr Mansell’s management, and 
as constant personal superintendence was necessary, he 
agreed to fix his residence there. Emily’s severe illness, 
as is often the case in youth, had altered both her cha¬ 
racter and constitution: her mind matured and expanded 
as rapidly as her bodily growth. Living chiefly with her 
papa, mid tdiking much with liim daring her weeks of 
convalescence, she felt—perhaps for the first time—how 
precious she was to him; how dearly she loved him; and 
it was with a sense of indescribable delight she heard 
lier father say, that though leaving much to which he 
was attached, removing from familiar scenes and friends, 
he was sure he should never feel lonely with such a 
companion as his * good little Emily.’ 

Soon she dearly liked their Irisli lodge, with its roses, 
its lake, and its wild mountain view; their Irish Molly 
too, with all her endearing epithets and eloquent his¬ 
tories—their English servants had been dismissed, ‘ not 
pulling well with the natives,’ and Molly took a pride 
as well as pleasure in verifying her retort that * they 
were no loss.’ One English lady, who had the care of 
Emily’s education, alone remained in addition to the 
family; and she judiciously led her little charge to ap¬ 
preciate all that was admirable, as well as merely amus¬ 
ing, in the national character, so that the jibes and 
su{)erciUous airs which had given so much offence in 
the domestics, were soon. forgotten in the unaffected 
interest and cordiality testified by tlie other members of 
tlte family. 

Tims time wore on for three, or nearly four years ; 
during all that while Emily had been blessed with un¬ 
interrupted health. AccoHing to the old maxim, she 
lay down with the lamb and rose with the lark, and had 
probably forgotten what it was ever to awake out of her 
first sleep till the morning dawned. She had grown as 
rosy-cheeked and as merry as any tittle’lrish lass:' as 
obliging, as intelligent, able and ready to help herself 
and those about her; and though, in one solitary visit, 
Aunt Hamilton declared she would be spoiled for a fine 
lady, she was obliged to admit that she promised to tuip 
out something better still 

It was Christmas, and Mrs Blandford, Emily’s gover¬ 
ness, had gone to spend the holiday weeks with her 
relatives. Emily—Ml of importance, trying to follow 
all her friend’s directions, to fill her place and her own 
at this busy season—had at last gone to rest, rifed yet I 
happy, and was fast asleep in her whlte-cttiftained 
bed in the dressing-closet outside ^r father’s room. 
It was there she had always dept, and it was his 
nightly habit, as he passed through it tO his own; to 
pause a moment beside his little daughter srith a whis¬ 
pered prayer and a soft kisa on her cheek,wrfaich, tiiidBgfa 
it never unclosed the eyehdi, was acknowledged even in 
sleep by a half-formed smile. 

This night the pause was tonger,/the pr^M mbto 
fervent} wrrowful thouj^ts were busy: iq his' heart— 
the preponderance that the iMe evil often aiiumieii over 
the much good-rand in the disapppintineBt and'aimoy* 


ance of a recent instance of ingratitude, he felt as if all 
the ti^ he had spent, all the Imneflts he had conferred, 
were ft once swept away. We all have had such mo¬ 
ments. Well for us not to be quite sditary then ; and 
with a yearning for companionship. Hr Mansell still 
lingered, half-tempted to call up the life and expression 
of those sweet, tranquil features, anli hear one more 
loving ‘good-night’ before he retired to rest. 

After long trial and forbearance, he had found himself 
jcompelled to bring ejectments against some refractory - 
tenants. They still kept possession ; and warnings and 
thmats had Iwen mutually exchanged. At this point 
Mr Mansell had paused, still reluctant to proixied to 
forcible measures; and mistaking his indulgence for 
timidity, a threatening notice hod been seikt him on the 
previous evening, with the usual hieroglyphics of a coflln 
and death’s head, warning him to drop his proceedings 
or quit the country. 

'Well-intentioned, judicious, and popular, this was the 
first resistance he bad met with, and be felt it most sen¬ 
sitively ; almost ready to arraign himself for a state of 
things which too often forms the rule instead of the 
exception. Musing thus, he lingered, as we have said, 
by his child's bedside, liis feelings gradually calming 
down under the unconscious influence of the peaceM 
slumberer. At last, as he turned away, the movement, 
or the light of his candle, awoke her suddenly, and her 
opened eyes rested full on her father’s troubled fiice. 

‘ 'What is the matter, papa ?’ she exclaimed, even at a 
glance comprehending tlmt he did not look like his.usual 
self. ‘Are you ill? Is any one ill? Am I wanted?’ 
and pushing back her bright curls, she started from her 
pillow, and gazed with a look of alarm into her father’s 
face. 

‘ No indeed, my poor child; what a shame for me to 
awake yon! I am nearly as bad as Aunt Caroline long 
ago, though, unlike her, I have notliing pretty to sliow. 
Good-night now; go to steep again,’and with another 
kiss he wonld have passed on, his own heart lighteimd 
by the little interruption to his thoughts, had not Emily 
thrown her arms round him, and detaining him, whis*. 
pered—‘ Something was the matter, my own papa; I saw 
it in your face. I think 1 sawlt in my sleep. Were you 
tired, or sorry, or angry? Which was it, papat’ and 
her eyes fixed earnesUy, as if involuntarily readuig his 
heart. 

‘ Angry 1 Was it with yon, Emily?’ and quickly 
the inquiring gaze brightened off into her owii sweet 
confiding smile, as she looked rather than said how far 
such an idea was from her thoughts. ‘ Then with whom, 
my own child? What coiild put such a thought iii 
your little head? IJo you often see me angry ?’ 

Another smile, and a deprecating wave of the ^eadi 
and the colour mantled on her cheek as she playfulijr = 
answered, *Tou know I gave you qhqioe uf thWe 
reasons—tired, sorry, angry. Why, papa, why did ,!you 
fix on the most unlikely and the worst ?V. Aud again 
the searching eyes were raised a moment to hia -tece, 
the colour deepening to crimson as almost at quickly 
she looked away. • 

‘ ‘There is something in your qaestib«i Emily,’ said 
her pspa gravely, laying down his; COudle, and seating 
himself by her bedside; ‘for once you are rfliht in 
evq^ything: 1 am tired, sor^. ang^; but again, what 
put the notion into that sleepy litite bead ? ’ 

'Ob, papa I indeed 1 am wide awake.’ Then seeii^! 
her father smile, she added quickly, ‘ Don’t 1 know your 
face too ttall? Couldn’t I read its passing t^jj^ghts^ 
evmi If 1 never had the key ? ’ 

‘ Well; and toe key ?’ InquirM her tetheg, ajdtt 
smiling. ,« - 

She answeiwd earimstly,‘ Papa,'toe 
very fo<disb; ptohapt tory Vain. Indeed/ £ ‘did not 
mean evto to have spoken of ftt-t hdil how,* ad^d ;sbe, 
brightening up, ‘ now that yrnit little 

conteinion; 1 may roaketototl you are 

already anxious, l 'need.,»m! teat to'ipijito'you so—for I 
do hmieve it la oU about the osn nteh toiog. You 
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know old N'orry ITlaherty that has h^ “ thi rheiiliBtlcs” 
an *0 winter? I waa ^triag he# ionie flanhel|aldng 
with the otherf yeRterday; bat she: iotAed io oKl and 
weak, I made her wait to get a warm bowl of coffee— 
she delights in that. When she was done, she roab up 
and wished me ajl kinds of blessings, then turned and 
said somethiiig in Irish to Meily,%hich, from the chang* 
iug expression of her toce, and a ^rd which I could 
underatand here htid there, surprised toe a good deal. 
The moment she gone, I asked Holly what she had 
stud! she cblonred aria hesitated’— 

‘ Something like yourself, ray little Emily, just n6%’ 

‘Tes, papat do hot laugh at me: this is a-serious 
matter. The more Molly hesitated, the more anxious I 
was to know. At last she said—you know, papa, it was 
Mrs Flaherty said this—that i was an angel to the 
poor, and your guardian angel too; that was the kind 
part of her speech. But when I asked Molly what made 
ner eyes flash, and insisted on knowing, she told me 
—^the words were, “ Even that cannot screen him for 
ever I”' • 

‘ You should have mentioned this to me at once, 
Emily,’ said hOr i^>er gravely. 

‘Oh, papa, It 'i^iy happened to-day; and indeed I 
was so busy, it passed out of my mind until I saw yoiir 
look Just now. Besides,’ added she hesito.tingly, ‘ 1 did 
not know, papa, how far it might be right in a little 
girl like me b> talk of your business even to yourself; 
and it seemed as if tlie best thing I could do was to 
bury it in my heart, and try to be more and more to 
you-like what the old woman said.’ 

Her father kissed her tenderly, laid her head on the 
pillow, smoothening down her curls, as he had used 
when she was a fairy child; then yielding to the desire 
for companionship that had first detained him at lier 
bedside, lie continued talking for a while, gradually 
warming into confidence, and, half -forgetful of the 
youth of his listener, entering into a detail of his pre¬ 
sent feelings and position. At length, noticing her rapt 
attention, he added, ‘ Feel no uneaBiness, my child; I 
am fully equal to this wisis, though grieved to seem 
aught else than the benefactor of the people over whom 
I am placed. You have iuccessfully aided me in this 
object, and for that reason deserve my coUftdenee, 
young as you are. The trust I now repose in yon—tlie 
trust you have in me—will fortify your mind agohist 
any of those obscure hints or threateuings, even as it 
has relieved my mind to Unburthen it to my child.’ i 

Emily listened to her father’s words with a proud 
and happy heart; his parting recommendation to go to 
sleep at once was in vain; she vainly tried to follow Ins 
advice, and Once again in her life tossed and turned on 
a sleepless pillow. A former foolish night came back 
to her recollection to fill her heart with thankfulness 
that it was sio.:|iffer^t iioW: no feverish symptoms, no 
mptoachful thotg^hts^ now troubled her unrest. Sleepless 
inde^ she lay, but qtti^y self-communing; and when 
the JlDormng light eonvinced her tiiat any further efforts 
M rest were frOltless, she sprang flrom her bed almost 
as much ip Vigorated aa if that rest had never been dis-. 
t'nrbedL'.. 

Hei^&tl^ seemed pleased at. ber bright looki, but 
made Ino fortoer Elusion to their last night’s conver¬ 
sationand wbugh Emily felt as if it had drawn them 
together by a todonbled tie, she spoke no word either of 
the projects that bad ocmipied her sleepless h0iir8,and 
was now fiUiiig faerYcling htoirh Her morning duties 
over, lAw Summemed toe light»jlearted MuHy i to bear 
her parcels, and aocotoptoy^ he# in her annual 
ewstmas rounds. OUe bYone she vBitod toe cottages, 
where her presehoe alvm^ htought shhshtoe---«om- 
mendmg, improving, eiitoarBgUig,.a8 the case hiight be, 
^ umfotmly learing -toe im^siioto ‘ Sms ahe ia for 

te^ Old'Norry Haher^s door,^^ 
^ ,^dly. yreloome was ,«a' ones iin!- 

look was exchanged between the old Wotnan^md hSt 


slaisternly daughtor-in-la# as they both turned their 
glance on the hUSbahd Of to,® latter. Who lay drowsily 
stretched On a settle near the fire. Emily was acoommo- 
dated with a chair; Mpily stood by; and the first greet¬ 
ings over, toe old Woman turned somewhat angrily to 
he#, son, reproving hhu fbr ‘ ttesOr. o^ing to stir, and 
toe young lady to toe fore.’ ■ , 

The man laaily Opened his eyes, as If he had perceived 
.her for the first time; bttt before he had time to growl 
nut an answer either of resistance or apology, Emily’s 
sweet accents had intreated Mm not to disturb Mtoself, 
adding that he seemed tired, not ill,. She hoMd. 

The young man could not resist this; lie gathered 
himself up, and assumed a more respectful, but still list¬ 
less attitude, leaning against the post of the door. Emily 
turned a little towards him, but continued her conver¬ 
sation with the two women, until she had said all she 
wished, and bestowed her little Christmas ^fts for them¬ 
selves and the children. Fialicrty stilt maintained his 
position, apparently occupied with toe outward prospect, 
! whistling now and then, but listening with curiosity all 
toe while, as was evidenced by the impatient jerk of his 
shoulders as his mother leitorated blessings on their 
yout>g visitor, and his sudden attention, as she went on 
to say, tW indeed they did not expect shy such fevours 
just now. 

‘ And why not, Norry ? Why should you think I would 
forget any of my old friends ? ’ 

‘ Oh yeSi miss, it isn’t for me to say; but by reason 
of the master’s doings, we know our welcome is wore 
ont, and sure you and he are all as one.’ 

‘ So we are indeed, Norry,’ replied Emily warmly, nml 
wito a little touch of her new-born confidence; ‘one in 
heart and mind. Ail tliat he does is right in my eyes, 
and I never take a step disapproved of by him.’ 

‘Wisha, we knew it,’ drawled the younger woman 
coldly, throwing another meaning glance from her 
motlier-in-law to her husband. 

‘ Come, Miss Emily; we’ll be late,’ interposed Molly, 
evidently not much in love with their reception; and 
suiting the action to the word, she took leave of the in¬ 
mates, and passed out through the door. Emily lingered 
a moment yet before she obeyed her hint; then, as if licr 
mind were at once made up, she also rose and took her 
leave. She paused a moment on tlie threshold as the 
man politely made way, and allowed her eyes to rest on 
toe wild but noble view stretched out before tliem in 
toe golden light of toe declining sun. He followed her 
admiring gaze, caught her involuntary exclamation of 
delight; and as if the conviction that one in a class so 
superior to himself could yet have feelings in common 
with him, in a degree unlocked his heart; he muttered 
in a lo# yet not disres^tful tone, unconsciously 
adopting the sentiment of a for greater personage, 
‘'Tis a place w»rth fighting for r’ 

Emily turned her sweet face towards him with a 
pained and wopdering expression, as she answered, 
* Surely, Flaherty, it is a place worth loving; hut wlio 
coiild ever toink of fighting in the face uf such a view 
of toe works of God? It Uiakes the heart glow indeed, 
but it is with-love to Him and ail the creatures he has 
made.’ ■ . 

‘ That’s aa young luiies think,’ replied Flaherty w'ith 
a cav4ier yet not Hiicivil air. 

‘It it hot as.Christians think?’ replied Emily with 
unvar^g aweetoew; ‘a thought prompted especially 
at this blessed tiiiik when the Lord of all came to bring 
“pegee and goodwill amongst men.’” 
vHer bearer shifted hie position uneasily, his counte- 
naiice teOned to grow more gloomy, but he continued 
sBenb En^y went on, ‘ Such would be my first thought; 
hut tlte nmet^ the place, my thought 

wOiilHi he; it ia worth wotkihg for too. Yon may aay 
to tt^ also, Iiahe#ty, thif it ia a young lady’s thought, 
Sj^lcehof whsttoie hqS no experience; but I, even in 
my own wpyi.hove# got mything worth having witoout 
Woffitug list theh t uwsyi found toe enjoy- 

#itentwsi;dOtratoi/'-^- 
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men and baH«»ter»—are those trained to pagl^c^- 
oonnters, ‘ the latter harfeg been brought to a ttodition 
of the highest ipbSilbte health b;^ active exercis# abno- 
dance of nutritious food, bbcasioual ihUd piurgation, and 
either entire abstinence from ferihbnted liquors, or by 
the very wring ijpe of theui.: ‘ Men thus “ trained^ 
recover ii^l^ 'rAnarkable^^^W from the severe 

bruises tr)tii^ they are UsMe to recelve‘' 

The effect cd stirhulante in predispotiidg the body to 
endemic disCi^ isnd pestilence is now Universali;^ ad-»| 
mitted among medioal practitioners. A curious ilius' 
tration is l»)re giveA When cholera visited MartcJ^s- 
ter, the huirses in thie hospital were allowed to go home 
after working six hours. They took the disease, and 
died of it in such numbers, that fears were entertained 
of the failure of the supply. ‘ It wis found that they 
were irincb given to alcohiwc potations (with the idea, 
probably, of increasing their power of resisting the 
malady)' during tiieir leisnTe hours;' and they were 
therefore confined to the hospital, md debarred from 
obtaining more Bian a small supply of alcoholic drink; 
after which not a ^ngh fi'feh edge netted amongst them.’ 
Attlie Visitation of the cholera to London in 1849, it 
was found; in‘^^tablishmCnts where numbers of men 
were employed,^iat the victims were chiefiy the men 
addicted to drink. 

The general benefit to life arising from sober habits 
is acknon-lcdged as a principle of action in the conduct¬ 
ing of life-assurancebusinesB^—only men of sober habits 
being received. In consequence of the selection of lives 
for insurance, with such limita as general healthiness and 
temperimce, mortality is in lower proportion among the 
assured'than in general society. ‘Thus at the age of 
40 years, the annual tSte of mortality among the whole 
population of England’ is about 13 per 1000; whilst 
among the lives 'insured in life offices it is atout 11 
per 1000; and in those insured in friendly societies it is 
about lO per 1000. Now tlie average mortality for aU 
ages between 15 and 70 years is about 20 per 1000; 
whereas in the Temperance Trovident Institution, after 
an experience pf eight years, aiid with several lives 
above 70 years of age, the average mortality has been 
only 6 per iOOO, up to the present season, in which It 
has undergone a slight increase from the cb^ra epi¬ 
demic. It is worthy of remark, however, that although 
many of the insurers in this office are of the poorer class, 
whose condition aiid employments exporo them much 
more than the middling classes generally to the'endemic 
causes of cholera, no more than 8 . have died of this 
disease out Of the total of ahopt 3500 insurers. As a 
means of farther comparison, the following table may be 
subjoined, in which the mortality of the insurers in the 
Temperance Provident Institution, for the first five 
yeso'S; is compared tritb that of the insurers in other 
offices durhiE.tihe corresponding period of their exist- 


enoe: 


A tmixid 844 policies, and bad 14deaths; being equal to IS per 1000. 
B ... IflOI ... ... 87 ..; ... 14 ... 

fl ... ass ... ... 11 ... 18 ... 

.J> ... , 8470 ... ... es ... ... SB ... 

... IS,'... .... ■■■ 

B^lng ^ sixth year of its existence, only .two deaths 
occai^^ oat the whole number of insurers in the 
TeteperaiiiBeiPmvidebt Institution, tw which its annuid 
average Cfm&rtalitywaa reduced still lower.’ 

In the Indian army tlte mortality is less among Ihe 
offloew thwi 4 ^ the m«(i: the former are now 
genesj^ absteiniow, vphilo &e latter fetieridly indulge 
muck hi liquhr, Tetnpeniuce soGietiei were at one time 
making vigCisial pinil^^ good 

among the troopis ih {ndii^ when afl order arrived for 
putting them dowm^^’^ 

quarters as to aUy oegitehiHtioMi hht ^ r^mehtal: A 
idated, within i nfonth of thh^^ of 
71 fcrty Ibises of delirinin hremens in 

, «ts^ owu' regiraenfc Tlie rulto of the:smwioe was to sente 

everyday;- A eflJdler: 

4»Ph bis dose HI the mMiiing wheh the tlien»oraeteif 


was ranging iVooi to 90 degrees; it increasmi his 
thirtt, and sent him to drink-more during the day. 
Ilence it is not surprising tohear of an artillery sergeant 
testifying that out of 100'mpn under his command 
he'has had mght in stoait'^jaclcets at one time. The 
general healthiness of tile' native over the British troops 
is well known. We might suppose it to be owing solely 
to the better adaptation of roe former to tiie climate. 
With this theory,,however, it is-not easy to reconcile 
the fact, that in the Madras presidency the mortality 
hs« been found lowest among the Euroiieans. It is 
found, on inquiry, that In the Boitibay presidency, 
where mortality is comparatively small among the 
natives; the habits of these are abstcniious as to both 
animal food and liquor; while in Madras, the native 
troops, being chiefly MoiiammedanB or Hindoos of low 
castes, live very much in the saihe manner as Euro¬ 
peans. The inferior mortality of the British troops in 
Madras, as compared with those in Bombay, is attri¬ 
buted by Colonel Sykes to the difibrenoe of their habits 
--the Bombay troops indulging largely in rum, while 
those of Madras use porter, and only a small quantity 
of arrack, which is a less noxious spirit. When, in 
addition to these facts, we learn that the average daily 
per-oentage of the s^diers belonging to temperance 
societies In the hospital was 3‘65, in Contrast with 
11V20, or nearly triple, of the other men, we cannot 
doubt that drinking spititnons liquors has much to 
do With jhe higher mortality of the troops in India. 
A temperate regiment, the 84th, in an niihcalthy sta¬ 
tion, lost only iwo-ffths of the average of the garrisons 
in hmlthg stations during a certain space of time. 

There are many facta, some of tliem tlie result of 
direct experiment, to show that men who abstain from 
alcoholic liquors can do more work, and better sustain 
exposure to cold, than others. Out of twenty-three 
millions of bricks made at a work in 1841, the average j 
per man made by beer-drinkers was 760,269, whilst the 
average for the teetotalers was 795,400. The heer- j 
drinking athletes of our London docks roust not boast ; 
of being at least stronger than they could expect to be 
without liquor.; for the porters of Constantinople, wlio 
ore accustomed to carry far heavier loads than English 
porters, never drink anything stronger than coffee. 

Leaving the reader to consult Dr Carpenter’s volume 
for much illustration of the same kind, we would de¬ 
vote the remainder of our space to what we tiiink an 
importaut question connected with the subject of al¬ 
cohol. 

To quote Mr Tremenhere, of the Commission on the 
Mining Population—‘A remarkable and roost satisfac¬ 
tory instance of a successful attempt to put a check 
upon the indulgence in ardent spirits has occurred at the 
iron-works of Messrs Houldsworth of Coltness, employ¬ 
ing about eight hundred colliers, miners, furnace-men, 
&C. Much loss and annoyaneh bad frequently been 
occasioned; by the negligent or'wilful misconduct nf 
workmen under the.infiuehcC of this habit; and tiie 
Messrs Houldsworth, . haViog in vain endeavoured to 
put an end to it by persuasiim and advice, resolved to 
do what titey could by removing the temptation. They 
accordingly, about throe iyears ago, forbade the sale of 
spirits at tim store, and at the inn at their works, and 
ordered tliat the fiirnace-men should not be allowed to 
drink spirite daring their hours of labour. Tliese men 
had been oconstomed to drink four or five glasses of 
whitii^ during poch “ shift,” in addition to what they 
might ^oose tf^rlnk at ^eir own homes. Tliey rc- 
moniatrated stngipy, and affirmed that it was impossible 
for them to do ti^ without this quantity of 
whisky. They wero not loni, hotreVwfi bOTi® they 
f(^d thei# error 1 they now oliak lidthlng but water 
dniitog tiielr Work, M tea and eoflfee at their^^ ; 
whid) they spent in^ v^^ they now sps^dCin 'w^^^^ 
some or- nutritions food'; they allow that they do 
thl^ woik better, and Ihat the change has-been a great 
blroslnglte thhmsclXes and their families ; and that it 
is tile best fhihl that ever happened to them. I was 
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afterwards informed that among the (Jolliers and niioers 
there was a marked iinprorement from the satue cause.’ 

A similar clieck, as is well known, has been given to 
indulgence in liquors in merphant vessels, particularly 
in those of America, and various g()od effects have 
resulted. The question has consequently boeu suggested 
to us—Is there anything in the circumstances of the 
public at large to prevent a government from giving 
the same check to drinking amcmg its subjects which 
the master of a work or of a vessel imposes on those 
immediately under his control? The thinking part 
of our community are fully sensible of the fatal effects 
of the use of alcohol in our state—that it demoralises 
our humbler class of people, fills the jails and work¬ 
houses, and, by leading to a general impoverishment of 
the working-people, helps greatly to create that videht 
contrast of condign between classes which is now 
found to be a source of so liiuuh danger. Society sees 
these things, but despairs of a speedy remedy. Some 
talk of a (iiminution of the number of licenses; others 
call fur more education : very good expedients in their 
way, but of moat unsatisfactory slowness of operation. 
We feel far from convinced that a speedy remedy is 
out of hope. A eheck to the manufacture and sale of 
spirits would of course be a measure of some difllculty, 
hut we cannot believe it to be totally impossible; and 
we think the difllculty would bo worth encountering 
for the sake of Uw expected benefits. There is, if We 
are not mistaken, at least one state of America where 
tiie restrictions on liquor amount nearly to a prohibi- I 
tion of its existence; and if this can be done under the 
weak executive of our transatlantic friends, why sliould 
it not be eflected by us ? Say that our public is not 
ripe for sucli a raeasure-^let a few energetic individuals 
combine to work upon them through the pulpit, tiie 
platform, and the press. The powers of a Peter the 
Ileriiiit are not oopyless on the face of modern Europe: 
tiie humiin heart has all the predispositions which it 
ever liad. The desire for the measure, or at least its 
results, exists already : all that is required is a convic¬ 
tion of its practicability. After seeing so many wonder¬ 
ful results produced by ‘ agitation,’ we certainly, for one, 
could not despair of seeing this also. 

P.ORAX LAGOONS OF TUSCANY. 

In a mountainous district of Tuscany, lying about 
twenty miles west of Sienna, are situated the extraor¬ 
dinary lagoons from which borax is obtained. Nothing 
can be mord desolate than the aspect of the whole sur¬ 
rounding (Jountry. The mountains, bare and bleak, 
appear to be perpetually immersed in clouds of snlphu-. 
rous vapour, which sometimes ascend iu wreathed or 
I twisted columns, and at other times are beaten down 
by the winds, and dispersed in heavy masses through 
the glens and hollows. Here and there water-springs, 
in a state of boiling heat, and incessantly emitting 
smoke and vapour, burst with immense noise from the 
cartii, which burns and shakes beneath your feet. The 
heat of the atmosphere in the vicinity of the lagoons is 
almost intolerahie, especially w^n the wind blows about 
you the fiery vapour, deeply impregnated with sulphur. 
Far and near the earth is covered vritii guttering (irys- 
tallisations of various minerals, while the soil beneath 
is composed of black marl, streaked with chalk, which, 
at a distance, imparts to it the. appearance; of variegated 
marble As you proceed, you mre si!)(||ne:d by the noise 
of constant expipsiont, which reminAyoa that you are 
traversing the interior of a mijghty crater, which in 
past ages was tiled with a |iuod of liquid fire. 

Borax vriu. first hrowht to Europe, .^rOugh India, 
from Tibet, vrwhiU R isfltound mj a mountainous; regieu, 
resembling in character the district, of, Tuscany we 
have deserlbcfi. W we except some dottbiiul sp^mens, 
said to have been discovered in (:oiR>plta # |g(n we 
may assert that the mineral is fbund nowhere else in 
Europe, or that the tenitorieB of the Grand Puke ^ajoy 


a natu^ monopoly of the artiifie, whkdj, wjth the growtli 
of the manufacturing system, is (jomihg more and mure 
into fipe every day, eapeciMly in Fraigse. In former 
times, when the vtdue of the lagoons was not undqi- 
stnod, the hollows and gorges iii the mountains whip 
tliey are situated were regarded by the su^rstitioris 
peasantry as the entramse to hell. Eicperichce taught 
them that it was in many respects a regmh of death. 
Whatever living.thing fell into the lagoons inevitably 
perished, for the devouring acid almost in a momc^: 
separated the flesh from the bones. Cattle were- ^e*'- 
quently thus lost, and the peasants themselves or their 
chifdren sometimes encountered a similar fate. A cele¬ 
brated cliemist, engaged.in making experiments on the ^ 
impregnated water, acxsidentally fell into a lagoon which 
he himself had caused to be excavated, and perished 
immedialtely, leaving a wife and several children in 
indigence. 

For many ages no use was made of the boracic acid, 
and the wlioie district containing it—altogether about 
tliirty miles in length—was dreaded and shunned by 
the inhabitants. Many inducements were vainly held 
out to the peasantry to cultivate the lands jn the neigh¬ 
bourhood, Which might generally be:; pbtiiined foe no¬ 
thing. From time to time a few adventurous families 
would take up their residence near Monte Cerfacili, and 
bring a few fields into cultivation, leaving, however, 
more than nine-tenths of the lond fallow. ' . 

About the middle of the last century, Hoefer, who is 
described as apothecary to the Grand Duke, first de¬ 
tected the presence of boracic acid in the lagoon.Or- 
cherio, near Monte Botardo. Masgagin, a professor of 
anatomy, found the mineral in a concrete; state in several 
streams issuing from the lagoons, and suggested the 
propriety of establishing manufactories of borax. As 
late, however, as T801, in consequence of the failure of 
numerous experiments. Professor Gazzeri arrived at the 
conclusion that the quantity of acid contained in the 
water of the lagoons was too small to render the work¬ 
ing of them profitable. But this opinion was based, u^. 
the old practice of attempting the extracting the mine¬ 
ral by the use of charcoid furnaces. It was M. Larderel 
who introducxai the improved method of employing the 
hot vapours of the lagoons themselves in the elabo¬ 
ration of the acid, and may be said to have invented 
the present method, which will probably go on improv¬ 
ing for ages. 

The system of the Chevidier Larderel, now Comte 
de Pomerasce, displays at once great ingenuity and 
courage. The soffioni, or vapours, having been observed 
to burst forth with more or less vehemence 'in various 
parts of the mountains—which, fortunately for indusliry ' 
and commerce, are copiously irrigated with.qtrearos of j 
water—the idea was conceived of forming an artificial | 
lagoon on the site' of the most- elevated vent. A; Iscge 
basin having been excavated, the nearest stream, was 
turned into it The burning blasts from below forcing 
up their way through the water, keep it in a state of 
perpetual ebullition, and by degrees impregnate it with 
boracic acid. Nothing can be more striking than tile 
appearance of such a lagoon. Surrounded by aridity 
and barrenness, its surface prewnts the aspect of a. 
huge caldron, boHiug and steaming parmtually, while 
its margin trembles, and resotinds s^h the furious 
plosions firom below, Sometimes the vapour issues like 
a thread from the water, and after rising ibr a. ^si- 
derable height, epreads, and assumes an ariHjiescaitt 
fbrm as It is diluted the atmospheric air. 
goes eiKding .over tiie surface of the lagonn, 
ing wlthott^ bodies of vapouMu a ' siniildar cnndRi^ 
the whole (jomraingling, constitute a diminittive^nloud, 
vrhioh Is wafted' the breeze it|i. the' paakg'nf^ijthe 
mountrins, or precipitated into the vallaya, attoording 
to'ita eomi^rative density. i'i ■ • - ... 

To stand on the brink of one of thaag 'dea^y tiArns, 
atunned by aubteiraaean thnndor, ahakea.hy incessant 
earthqhakeii, and achidhed and half jMifibcated by the 
fiery pestilential viq^our, it.te'es^periaioe very peculiar 
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(eniiktioii8,«aoli|M one feeli within tbeci«terof.y<^Tiail 
or jEtaa, or in the ohscurity of the Grotto del Cove. 

Another laiHlKHi is scooped out lower doim ijhe.Vthoun- 
tiln, the site being detetmined by the occurrence of sbf- 
flw; hud here the satne processes are-followed, and 
. the same phehOmi^a observable. The water from the 
lagoon abwis, aftet it has received impregnation dating 
twenty<-lbar hours, is let off, and conducted by an arti¬ 
ficial ohannel to the second lagoon; and from then«^ 
with similar prebauHons, to a third, a fourth, and so on, 
till it at length reaches a sixth or eighth lagoon, where 
the process of impregnation is supposed to be com¬ 
pleted. !By tbis time the Water contuns half per cent, 
of acid, which Professor Gazseri considered far too little 
to repay the. expense of extracting it. From the last 
lagoon it is conveyed into reservoirs, whence again, after 
having remained guiescent a few hours, for what pur¬ 
pose is not stated, it passes into the; evaporating pans. 
‘ Here the hot Vapour concentrates the Strengtii of the 
acid by passing Under shallow leaden vessels from the 
' boiling fountains above, which it quits at a heat of 80 
degrees Beaumur, and is discharged At a heat of 60 de¬ 
grees (101 Fahrieahait).’ 

The.evaporatiiiiigpshB are arranged on the same.prin- 
ciple as the iagoonS, though in some cases almost four 
times as numerous, each placed on a lower level than 
the other. In every successive pan the condensation 
becomes greater, till the water at length descends into 
tho crystailising vessels, where the process is completed. 
From these the borax is Conveyed to the drying-rooms, 
where, in the course of a very few hours, it is ready to 
be pa^ed for .thportegion. The number of establish- 
^ mente has for niany years been on the increase, though 
’■ybout twelve hr fourteen years ago they did not exceed 
nihe. Hoteing can be more fallacious .than the opi¬ 
nions formed by hasty visitors on matters of this kind, 
which are susceptible of perpetual improvement When 
the produce was ffom 7U0O to 6000 Tuscan pounds 
per day, the maoufactuhirB were supposed to have 
rsHchea the maXimuni, because all the water of tlie 
mountains was supposed to bave been called into requi¬ 
sition. Experience, however, is perpetually teaching 
us new methods of economy ; and though it would a 
priori be impossibie to say by what means this economy 
is to be effected, we cannot permit ourselves to doubt 
that the manufacture of borax Tn Tuscany will here¬ 
after be carried to a degree of perfection greatly tran¬ 
scending the expectations of those who formerly wrote 
on the subject. One of these observes the atmosphere 
lias some infittence on the results. In bright and clear 
weather, whether in winter or summer, the vapours are 
1^ dense, but the depositions of boracic acid in the 
lagoons ate greater. Ipcreased vapours indicate Un¬ 
favourable change of Weather, and the lagoons are infal¬ 
lible barometex|B to the neighbourhood, even at a great 
; distance, serving to regulate toe proceedings of the pea- 
santey in tlieit ^rieuitimal parsuite. - 

As toe quaotoy of boracie add originally contained 
in therwal^ of toci^ons Is so ve^ small as we now 
know It to be, wc can no longer wbuder at the .ppinion 


know It to be, wc can no longer wbuder at the .ppinion 
formerljrpntdtained, toatltdid notPxistatall. After 
five br liie succ^iye it d^s not 

exceed hslf pCr cent, whi^ estimating toe quantity 
of borax pt 7500 .pounds a day, will give l,500,otio 
Tuscan poufidP, W 500 tmis, of watm: for the same 
period. By toe CQDatencUop of immense cisterns for 
the (^tehiqg iff tipin tteteri by ^ of steam- 

engitito. for ntodPff it foem beievr, and prbbatey by creat¬ 
ing ai^cial vents for tba foffloiu. the qwti^ of borax 
produced might be almost iudefluitely inpreased, ainpi 
the range of tonai^ throng: jrKlch asceads 

is far tro great for us to wiy^e it to MpxMfw 
i. toe ptoiiuctinn of 7oOQ poundsP^ day. / 

in all ld^llhood.pp^ abeut a tevuto^ in this 
' *** . %;iJiy fo»uy btnac: ■mtoufi»ptates^/pu4'’W-:^ 

back with a amife on out hasty and pn- 
: .''Pi a H i phical deoliSbn;,4;..V,:;:4.■; 

,, .JSHb ate witomit infetmaffon on mariv notnta oonnOiUiml , 


with too population of those districts, to torow light on 
which it would be necessary to lustituto fresh investi¬ 
gations on toe spot.* The lagoons are usually excavated 
by labourers from Xnmba^y, who wander southward 
in Search of employment in those months of the year 
duriug which the Apennines are covered with snow'. 
They do not, however, remain to be employed in the 
business of mamifaetuFe. This is carried on by native 
Tuscan labourers, who occupy houses, often spaciuns 
and well built, in, toe neighbourhood of the evaporating 
piOB. They are in neany all cases married men, and 
are enabled to maiiitain toemstives and tlieir families 
on the comparatively humbte wages of a Tuscan lira a 
day." It would have been satisfactory to kiibw tho 
number of the ijombard navigators from time to time 
employed in excavating the lagoons, as well as of the 
native labourers. Who carry on opbrations after their 
departure; but we may with certainty infer the succes¬ 
sive appearance of fresh sofiloni on the sides of the 
mountains from the perpetually-recurring necessity of 
excavating new lagoons. Again, from the Immense in¬ 
crease of borax produced in former times we may safely 
infer its increase in future. The quantity obtained was 
quadrupled in four yews by superior metoods of ex¬ 
traction, by economy of water and vapour, and other 
improvements suggested by experience.. There can, 
thetefore, be no doubt in our minds that similar im¬ 
provements will produce similar results. In 18S3, about 
6.to,QUO Tuscan poutids were obtained; in 1836,2,500,0t)0. 

Wo quote the foUbWing suggestion from tlie observa¬ 
tion of a traveller:—‘It appears to me that the iiowor 
and riches of these extraordinary districts remain yet 
to be fully developed. They, exhibit an immense num¬ 
ber of mighty steam-engines, furnished by nature at no 
cost, and applicable to the production of an infinite 
variety of objects. In the progress of time this Vast 
; mauhinery of heat and force will probably become the 
moving central point of extensive manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments. The steam whiclt has been so ingeniously 
applied to toe concehteation and evaporation of the 
boracic acid, will probably hereafter, instead of wasting 
itself in the air, be euiiiloyed to move huge engines, 
which will bo directed to tlie infinite variety of pro¬ 
duction which engages the attention of the industrious 
artisans; and thus in course of time there can be little 
doubt that these lagoons, which were fied firom as objects 
of daiiger and terror by uninstructed man, will gatlior 
round toem a large inteUigent population, and become 
sources of prosperity to innumerable individuals thtengh 
countless generations.’ 

Whoever has travelled through Tuscany, will every¬ 
where liave observed that the peasants live in better 
houses than they do anywhere else in Europe. iWnue 
oqe has said that nearly all their dwellings have been 
bifilt within toe last eighty years, an observation which 
in itself shows the substantial nature of their tene¬ 
ments, for where else will a peasant’s house last so 
long? in toe teiduded mpuntain valleys, where agri¬ 
culture supplies top only emiddyiDent of the industrious 
classes, you sometimes meet with very amdSnt cottages, 
buitt quite in tos style of the middle ages, with an 
abundance of projeetions and recesses, all calculated to 
produce ^ctutesqueness of effect. The modern houses, 
mote particularly in toe distriPt of the lagoons, ace 
constructed more wito reference to comfort toan stto|v, 
the dtepet being to secure as mdCh room and ito as 
ppsaible. In moto places a gSrden is Attached to every 
dwelffbg i and where tee^ will grpsA a lam linden or 
chestodt >treteheB its lai^ bougbo foyiticw i^ut .the 
.tteriier, and sometfoies over tiie ipbf, 

TJh%r tois toe peMSiri Sit to enjoy 

toetmpyto On somtem PVmdhgS !Hot ,to he entirely 
ialeilmeveir, the fistote'te usualily' engaged fo leaving 

baskets', Viifie the childrep aptUsAtoamselyto tiito olean- 
tog i^ |iie tviiigs i,the motoeri; often with 

n BAby itt t£r late applies herself to top reputation of 
tite and Fhofo iM^Pt - Ospe^ 

wnmi lighted tep by the elanwg lpg^ sun* 
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presents to the eye a picture not to be ^uaQed by ejtcept sISong'those who are eogai^d in tjli lMnction. 
I)atch or Flemish school. _ Thi#4w account for tho yeiy little that li) popularly 

la other respects the peasant of^he lagoons aims known of the bora* lagoons of Tuscany, df Of th« race 
at aft inferior standard of luxury. His house is far of peasants by whom they are rendered profitable. i? 

the finest portion of his possessions. The style of fiirni- ___ ■ _ - ' ■ ;' ■■■■ .'''•iv ' 

ture, though comfortable,is inferior 5 and in theifaatterB wnu na wau mu- a xtt, wto ' ' 

of dress and food the most primiti4 theories evidently WOBDSWOBTH AND HIS .POETKy. 

prevail. Here, however, as in most oliiet parts of AsioMo the poets, as well as other literary .character^ .of * 
Europe, wc behold the extremities, as it %ntc, of two tiie last twenty years, death has vindicated his 
systems—^the one which if going, out of date, and the tioh. Within that term the public has lost Scott, Ho^gr-' 
one which is coming in. Much bigotry is no doubt often Crabbe, Tjamb, Coleridge, Southey, Campbell, Barton, 
displayed in the attachment of Some persons to old EUiott, Bowles, and Wordsworth. Moore remains in a 
habits and customs, notOtlierwiSo valuable or respect- very precarious state of health; Rogers and Mont¬ 
able than from their mere antiquity; but in sevbrul gomery—^the former at eighty-eight, and the latter at 
parts of Italy tlie advocates of novelty are seldom in seveniy-nine—are still living and well, but, from their 
possession of so much, comfort ns they who abide by advanced years, naturally approaching fkst the term at 
the liubits and custoths of their forefathers. These for wWch the destined return of humanity to its primary 
the most part are content with the coarse manufactures elements is inexorably assigned by the covenant of 
of the country, which, rough and uncouth in appear- existence. Wordsworth died at Mount Rydsl, his resi* ^ 
ance, supply the requisite warinili, and are extremely dence, near 4he head of Windermere Lake, on the 23d 
enduring. On tho other band, the imported goods of April last, after an indisposition of considerable dura- 
within the reach of tho poor, though gay, and of bril- tion. He had just entered upon his eighty-first year, 
liant colours, are too often of the most flimsy texture, having been born on the 7th of Ayril.1770' at Cocker- 
aiid molt away from about the persons of the wearers mouth in Cumberland, where his pUitents resided, to- 
almost like vapour. The two chisses of peasants view spectable persons of the middle class of Society, 
mch other with secret contempt; but the old fsehioft is Wbeu young Wordsworth was old enough for in- 
ra]>idly dying out because it is old, while the new struction in ^e dead languages, he was placed at 
chiefly triumphs perhaps because it is new. Hawkeshcad grammar-school, then under the master- 

A native, when questioned on the subject of the ship of Dr Wordsworth, a relation of his family. He 
recent innovations, observed tiiat the lower classes of w'as distinguished for attention to his duties, and was 
the population would have the means of providing for observed to l>e very partial to the study of the classics, 
their necessities if they were not so eager after luxuries. He wrote verses at an early age. When a you®-' of 
The females are given to expensive dress, which deprives eighteen or nineteen, he product a |)oem entitled ‘ An:' 
tliem of the means of supplying themselves witli more Evening Walk, Addressed to a Young Lady,’ which 
necessary articles. The gluttony of the artisans has appears in his published Works. In 1793, soon after he 
become proverbial amongst us; what is not spent in had graduated at St John’s College, Oxford, he com- 
flnery in dress is consumed iu pampering the appetite, mitted to the press ‘ Sketches in Verse token during 
lii consequence of the prosperity of the straw trade, a Pedestrian Tour through the French, Swiss, and 
which lasted from l3l8 to 182!>, luxury spread through- Italian Alps.’ These pieces, though deficisnt some- .. 
out the country; and it would excite a smile, were it what in harmony,^ showed strength, a cotnmand 
not a subject for regret, to observe the country-folks vivid imagery, which, if not well defined in ontline,''' 
in embroidered stockings and pumps, wdth large velvet was foil of warmth, and breathed liie true spirit of 
bonnets trimmed with featliers and lace; but in their poetry. Tliis tindefoiedness belonged rather to that j 
homes they, as well as the artisans in the town, are tendency to generolise which is often found in young 
mi-serably off; and they who are even genteelly dressed writers, than to peculiarity of diction. In this regard i 
when abroad, have rarely more than a miserable palliasse no one was ever freer from error than Wordsworth, 
for a bed at home. Deprived of tlie advantages of the his fault lying rather in an opposite direction, and his 
straw trade, the situation of the country-people, espe- style being remarkable for simplicity, sometimes even 
daily those of the mountainous parts, is very distressing, to meagroness. * 

But this and similar causes operate much less on tlie In 3797 Wordsworth went with a favourite sister 
impulatiun in the district of the lagoons than elsewhere; into Somersetshire, where he became a sojourner aboui., 
and indeed it may almost be said that these persons two miles'from Coleridge, who lodged at Nether fStowey. 
for the most part offer a striking contrast with their The name of his residence was Alfokton, and it waS 
neighbours. Notwithstanding the nature of the vapours there that the first interview between ttie two poets 
by which the air they breathe is impreghated, they are took place. Alfoxton was an old house amid the Queh- 
said, upon tho whole, to be healthy and long-lived; and toefc Hills. It was surrounded by tranquU and de- 
their regularity of employment, the goodness of their lightful scenery. It belonged to a gehtleniau, tten a 
'wages, and their constant residence on the same spot, minor,named St Aubjm. Here,almostAmfo the time he 
with many other caiises, combine to render ttem one of left the university until he went to his pethsknent resi- 
thq most thriving sections of the Tuscan populktton. It dence among the English lakes, he ceotinned ii) reside, 
roust, nevertheless, be ado^tte^ that wo want several He paid, indeed, a short visit to Geimiihy dqring that 
data for correcHy apprei^iing their condition, and time in company with his. Sistet and Coleridge. Ho 
these coiild only w supplied by qne who should remain visited Klopstock at Altona, apd Fas the only one of, 
a long time among them.'' Tlte Owners and conductors the j^rty who contd Oonverse with the venerable Ger- 
of the works afo too much absotbed by the love <ff gain mam, ;^eridge opt spekkiog, imd scAjecely able to 
to pay much attention to rise state qf the labourers, whe^ French men or afterwards^ ahd though reading German, > 
as in most ot^ parts of Itkly, leid i^itetired li^ and by no means able tO use It in eonyeraation. Hfjcirdk^: 
are ie8eSlte)^, iUid shy Of OOmmunicarini’ with stranjmrs. worth, therefore, then young and ehtKusiastip, W thu.. 
On Orcliniry'to^ies tttey Witt converse with'y conversation wi^ the aged ssad feebte JpCt wh|% Ip 

enough, btdi the mPitent yott allude to their domestic himsdC TUs ekenintton to QFrraany sites prlublmiy 
concerns, they shrink into. themSelves, tend decline ctmttned to the Harto' iHonUtains, and to ' 

entering iitto ekpHipations. however, thpyl asUftty diate yiomityi A year in Frauc& *n4, te fodofipi some 
do in the most mvtt'manato, aftepting stiimidityrattd shcrii time to Hortotehiie^tompriai^ tWwhf^ dC the 
carefully avtUdlng the teait app^auCe . of rudeniMs. movmnentl of Wordsworth Uutu he atom'finally 

Even in toe ne^hbltortog towto aud the la- among his jmrive mountain's.’ ,'. ' ' ^ 

bourers of the tegoonaatottWItoown i tendl^ prodPne ; It waS tet Atfoxton tha| Wp|dnrct^*i.ritouttste ideas 
^ torir inahufiiotar&. tooiiito^ to Franto and ptot^ raetei, to have l^ti'developed, and 

England, attniete iitw horice to the country itself toera he put them totopraofldte to hnjttit edition of the 
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VBrricA! It ii laid, on the authoritf^f Cole^ 

rid^ that the idea waa started aftereeyeral cktnveraa* 
tion* betweej%Wia»elf and Wordawo^h, that byi way of 
I experiment, a aeriea of poemi migfht be compoaed of two 
I kindi. In one {fortion the indidenta and agenta were 
to be partly topernataral, and tlie actions were to 
be interetded by the dramatic truth of the emotioija 
tliat would .leaiilt from auch circumatancea, auppoaing 
tbom real In the other, aubjecta were to be rigidly 
■aelected from common life, in regard to incident and 
ciiaracter. Coleridge was to diretd hia attention to 
tlie former, the aummatural or romantic part o( the 
underti^ing, and Wordaworih waa to endeavour to 
gi'te and interest to common things, and excite 

tlw fimmga, by leading the niind iirom customary 
views to thoae familiar objects of which mankind in 
general did not seem to have a right apprehension or 
feeling. Coleridge was notorioualy idle, and went to 
work slowly, having only written his * Ancient Mariner,’ 
and planned the ‘ Dark Ladle ’ and ‘ Chriatabel ’ in liia 
I mind, Wore Wordsworth had produced a number of 
I j compositions for hia part of the work, somewhat hetero- 
1 genenus, but composing the volume called the ‘ Lyrical 
i Ballads/ the aecqnd edition of winuih, in two voliimca, 

I contained a preface of considerable kngth by Words¬ 
worth, explanatory of the design, and contending for the 
! i extension of that style of poetry. He was, in short, for 
i rejecting tdl phrases atvd forms of style not included in 
the language of ‘real ’ life. This dogma, positively ad- 
vane^ was to be Ills own guide, and the only guide lie 
would, permit to others, whom he summoned to pay due 
allegiance to its rules. It was not a reform in poetical 
dietion for which alone he contended—he would have the 
(Naoguage to be really that of tbe subject or object con. 
cerned, even of tbe lowest rustic life; and yet in his 
^ Lyrical Ballads,’ designed to realise this idea, he did not 
himself use the words which the persons he describes 
would IiBve used, and lie therefore outraged his own 
theory. He thus differed wholly from the great Bacon, 
wlio says that poetry accommodates tbe shows of things 
to the desires of .the mind; in other words, uplifts us in 
our expectationsi its very essence being to give us those 
gratilleations in fancy which reality denies. It is not 
I tbe verisimilitude in description of what all sec that is 
! enough for poetry. Wordsworth contended that the 
j ‘real’language, which is nowhere to be found the same 
I in two districts of any land, should be for standard use. 

I He did hot, because he could not, adopt it himself. The 
! lAiigunge of cidtiyated society does not diSer from the 
j test fit our prose writers more than Wordsworth’s own 
language did from that of the persons introdaoed into 
his writings. He asserted, too, that there ‘neither is, 

I nor can be, any essential difforenee between the Ian- 
: guage of prose and metrical com(wsition.’ This it 
I is as difficult to reconcile with truth as the former 
! dogma, and without something better than mere asser- 
1 tion, we can hardly assent to the sacrifice it demands 
I of almost all the past poesy of England. Sureiv if 
rending and talking exhibit essential differences of lan¬ 
guage, poetry and prose may be allowed to do so. Tn 
poetry we travel from the realm of fact into that of 
imagination; and there is a certain fitness of language 
adopted in one which in the other would be out of place. 

There was a singular tenacity in his adhering td| 
I a theory,, of wjiich liis^ own efforts shoidd have con- 
I vinced him of the iraimdtiuability. He seemed to 
have had a morbid feeing of disappointment at his 
I failure in establiehing the doctrine with whith he set 
out iif hU poetical caree*t H® ;*fterwaids lived in the 
pride of his own solitiide | and iRtcrmingling iyit& lowly 
piu-iue and honmlin^il: of eal^ect bcauti tbonghfo 
Md feelings that did hchohr: i»th fo: his heart imd 
fancy, lie became 8 proHcid'exchisive. Mfltoh he was 
; imdined to admit to Ws tahe-feast, but /B(jirc*ly any^^ 

i ®bd'fo Milton he would someiimeS c»mi>®td 

' WmSelf, and tread beneath his feet all the other sons 
Farnassua There was something Qiaiadtic in his pmr- 
I sonal appearance, and in id» atatdy, tatt contour. 


countenance was latuniine, calm, contemplative, and 
good. His features were of the i;etter order, speaking 
after Lavater. Hfc smile was pleasing, and be had a 
sonorous voice, which told well when he repeated his 
own poetry, wliieh he did with excellent effect. He was 
a sincere lover of truth; hi* superiority to complying 
men of the worldly stomp was seen at the first glance. 
At certain times bis appearance had more of originality 
about it than at others. Many years ago he might 
have been met, in his solitary rambles about the conn- 
try, in a huge, broad-brimmed beaver, a gray russet 
jacket, and pantaloons or trousers of the same, his gait 
somewhat pompous, and indicative of a mind above the 
common reflected in the outer man. His spirit whs 
pure and benevolent, abstracted from' the customary 
objects of people in general, and given up to nature in 
its calmest as well ns in its more beautiful and terrible 
aspets; so that the commonest weed, or the lowliest 
things of nature or humanity, were really to him of 
equal interest with tlie sublimer objects of the ele¬ 
mental universe 

There was, it is true, littie virtue in his contempt for 
all hut his own notions of i>oetry; a s{wcies of egotism 
unworthy of his genius. By him the poets of the last 
century, and almost all of the preceding centuries, were 
disclaimed: Chaucer and Milton he could tolerate. It is 
doubtful if he comprehended Spenser, and whether he ha<l 
not even a contempt for him ; and it has been said by 
some tha£ he had littlesyrapathy with Shakspearc. Dry- 
den and I’ope were out of his pale of endurance; nor did 
he spare his cotemporaries high or low. This feeling may 
be illustrated by an anecdote of his treatment of James 
Hogg, whose peasiuit origin and vem.acular idiom might 
have served for 'Wordsworth’s own ‘ Michael the Shep¬ 
herd.’ Ilogg being at Mount Rydal, where Professor | 
Wilson, Lloyd, and some other literary men were then, | 
all of them were admiring a beantifhl nocturnal arch, ' 
wlien Hogg said, ‘ Hoot, it is neither mair nor less than 
just a triumphal arch, raised in honour of the meeting 
of the poets.’ Wilson exdaimcd, ‘ Eh—eh—not amiss!’ ! 
But Wordsworth, turning round, and addressing one of ' 
the party near him, said, ‘ Poets! what docs the fellow ' 
mean? Where are thej'?’ 

To resume: the next publication of Wordsworth con- , 
sisted of some poems, which came to a second edition in i 
181In the year 1809 be wandered out of his way to i to : 
purpose in writing a political pamphlet to arouse public i 
feeling against Prance. This bore the title of‘]telation.s of i 
Great Britain, Spain, and Portugal to each Other.’ It was ! 
little noticed. In 1814 the first part of the ‘ E.xcnrsion,’ ; 
a poem deteriptive of country associations, apiHsared, ^ 
which proved a failure, falling almost stillborn from the ! 
press. Tliere were great expectations raised about tliis \ 
poem, but there was not sterling metal sufiicient to | 
balance tbe 'weight of alloy it contmned. The characters { 
were destitute of all interest, rustic in everything, and ‘ 
wliere tlie author’s owm beauties gleamed throngii, the ; 
breaks were few and far between. It was observed by. j 
a writer of genius who knew the autlidr, tlmt ‘the : 
effect was like being ushered into a stately hall, and in- i 
vited to. sit down to a splendid banquet in the company | 
of clowns, and with nothing but successive courses of j 
Norfolk dumplings served up.* Wordsworth, disdaining | 
any lesson from the experience of the past in carrying | 
out hia theory, and in attempting to prove that the more I 
intertoting parts of the best poems are stHctiy but the 
language of prosg, folt disappointed at tbit want of suc¬ 
cess. Still, while the plmasmogy fie Stated was not 
the ' real’Jangtn^e used in lift, S* he ii^tofiled it should 
b^ addfog great simplicilgr to <deiirnest,bf :e;xprpssi^^ in 
I his poems, he so far did good by fiiS examplS,; while in 
other senses his efforts tended to .stress father than 
extend that ideal attraction whieh Jhas evi^ been con- 
sidcred the charm of poetry. 

in 1S15 WprdsWbrth imblishdd. tfie Hoe of 

I^lstone,’ folldwed by * Peter Bell;* * The Wagoner,’ and 
:VS^nets to tfieiUver Etoddon.* Other poems appared 
8 ttbsequentl 5 % In these the poet did not abandon an 
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iota of bi* theory. There were more of hie better 
thoughts in them, nil partaking of that character of 
‘ association ’ of which he may be called the poet. 
This is the true attraction to his admirers, and not the 
attempt at realising what he alone fancied' possible. 
His love of nature was intense in its broad features and 
most expansive character, os well as in its details, but 
the wider field was ttrast congenial io his muse. Ms 
homely thoughts and minutenesses were out of keeping 
witli his depth of thought, like flies in the surrounding 
amber, 

Wordsworth, living near his Ifirthplace in the country 
of his family and its alliances, drew Coleridge oiit of 
Somersetshire in the same direction, and poleridge 'at* 
tracted Southey. The latter had ho opinion in common 
with Wordsworth in re8|)ect to his poetical theory. 
These two poets had a natural distaste for each other, 
wliich they did not conquer till 1815. Southey neither 
tliought deeply nor comprehensively enough to suit 
Wordsworth, and the proud dogmatism of the latter, 
his want of affability, and haughty hearing, were more 
tlian Southey could tolerate. WordsworUk at first 
resided at Grassmere, whence he removed to Kydal 
I Mount near Aniblesidc; Southey and Coleridge were 
j lit Grata, thirteen miles distant; Charles Lloyd lived 
] at Bratliay.-not far off; and Dr Watson, bishop of 
I Lliindaff, at Calgarth. 

j Wordsworth, while at Grassmere, wrote a paper for 
I Coleridge, who was then publishing ‘ The Erienit,’ On the 
I I'rirwiptcs (’■oneenied in the Composition of Epitaphs, 

I ivliicli WHS excellent of its kind. He had received early, 

{ tlirough the interest of the Earl of Lonsdale, the ap¬ 
pointment of distributor of stamps for the counties of 
(himlierland and Westmoreland, a lucrative post; and 
upon tile death of Southey he was crowned with the 
anomalous laurel. In consequence, and as in duty 
bound, he wrote an Ode to the Queen on her visit to 
Cambridge; but, like all other effusions of the same 
character, it has little merit or likelihood. He married 
Miss M. Hutchinson of Penrith in 1809, by whom he had 
issue. A daughter preceded him to the grave not a 
great while ago. 

The poet’s life being spent, not in the way of the 
world, but in the heart of the lake country, app.arently 
unemployed, he might have observed on those who 
censured his retired life, as a brother poet who pre¬ 
ceded liim did—' How various his employments whom 
the world culls idle!* He climbed the mountains and 
threaded the valleys of the north, to admire, love, and 
venerate a thousand attendant beauties which common 
observers never perceive, to build upon them lofty ideas, 
or to associate them with the deep things of the heart, 
iuid multiply their images. He hod no preference for 
wliiit the world esteems its best pursuita; he thought 
tliem vanity. He was a lover of solitude, because the 
deeply-thinking spirits of all time have loved it—those 
w ho could smile at low ambition, and ask no favour of 
a monarch but to stand out of the sunshine.. Ho could 
not, with the common flock, follow the leader’s bell. 
Simiile feelings, however, desoribed in homely language, 
arc within the coUoqnial range of the common race of 
mortals; apd hence Wordswortli, while estimated by a 
few for the heafity of the thoughts tojittered up and 
dowii among household truths, is read by tUore be¬ 
cause his language is within the comimss of the lowest 
stamp of intellect But he expected more praise, a more 
extended command of homage, than he reOeiv^; and 
while disdaining’'show, and external aid, while reating 
his fabric updn the basis of humanity, he was unreason¬ 
able enough, to inaagiite thit the mnititjide; which vege¬ 
tate only upon the, tipsel and j^ittor of apwatiineea, 
would make an idol Of him v^o disdained their idols. 
His muse knew nonh of tiiOid^Ings, beOause he looked 
only to what existed ip the Bimplimt.y tif : Ohp h^anlty, 
as well as in naturoRivest^ of pxtnimtO gOph* him 
the mountain daisy, for examplO, was.^ sonroe of ; poetic 
inspiration-not for its own take only, but at a peig upop 
which to hang a tale that the poet had lost a ssllbr 


brotj^ei #ho was fond of daisies, and when OOtne on 
^ofe, aftaiire^ tiieni. He was drowned, imd, the dgisy 
was to 'sleep and ^oke* upon his grave. This decupies 
seventy lines, not marked by brilliance of imagety, or. 


tended by this remark—namely, the peculiarity Of 
1{l?’ordsworth’s levelling systepi of poetry, the language 
of which, he contended erroneously, dillcred nuthiugV 
from prose. Burns keeps to his subject in the natural 
ordes*of things; and if he allndes to aught besides, the 
allusimi is in the way of comparison, or secondary to the 
object addressed. There can be no question whicli of 
the two poems is most touching. 

Wordsworth is nut, in strictness, the descriptive poet 
of nature; but lie draws from nature the ground of the 
associations which strike him, and which he dresses up 
for his purposes in accordance with, ills peculiar doc¬ 
trines. He is the Crusoe of his own region of musingly 
the solitary who discourses with himself, and recordii,' 
not that which may be most meet to affect others, but 
that which bis own sonree of inspiration incontinently 
pours forth, and of which he ex}>ects others to feel the 
force like himself: nor does he regard whether his 
theme be high or low, mean or lofty. Ho asks nutliing, 
and affects to give nothing derived from external pomp, 
and that which the world calls ‘great;’ but he seeks 
rather that wliich is iimately so, taking no bias from 
received opinions, whicti he feels am as often false as 
true. He is proud of showing that in his view the 
vulgarest things are really great and interesting; ren¬ 
dered vulgar by habit, but in reality possessing beauty, 
which he is happy to draw out to the light of day, or to 
elevate by association. With him all past ideas in con¬ 
nection with poetry are to be discarded—all inherited 
predilections, all learning and the arts, all the predis¬ 
positions and superstitions, and vested rights, and pomp 
and circumstance inherent in it through bygono days. 
The era of his school Is to commence anew from the 
root of the poetic art. A beaker must be Swallowed o| 
the water of Lethe in regard to all but the new theory, 
and there must be a hecatomb of the poets of all ages, 
offered up by his disciples, out of thd ashes of which is 
to arise the verse true alone'to nature—the enduring 
perfect edifice of plain Tuscan, made consentaneous 
with existing things. No graceful foliage is to decorate 
the capitals of his columns, not a vifiute nor a metope; 
in other words, of the five orders, four are to be re¬ 
jected fur their refinement's sake. He will have nothing 
but hiinself. All must flow from his own invention-; 
and wlicn the subject is unworthy of his own genius, 
be will raise it to the common level; but tins nidst he 
bis own work. Thus any subject within tho scope of 
observation may be rendered f|t for the object intended. 
The arid soil may be rendered fruitful, and the Saharan 
desert rich with wholesome vegetation. But there is to 
be no aggrandisemeut, no accommodating the shows of 
things to elevated or exaggerated ideaa The roses of 
I’mstum are not to breatlie more fragrance than the 
dog-rose, nor are the eyes of the lover’s mistress to be 
more bright and beaming in verse tlian in reality. Tlic 
' line ’ Ohoseu thus by tra poet' k of course in his own 
taste, and would not be questioned, bat that he would 
have it be tiie law fur others. It was this spirit, gene¬ 
rated by wounded pride, aiid the feeing-though: he 
was sustinned by more friends in the press, acting cbn-. 
tinmdiy upon the ppUic nthid in his behalf atiy 
poet evkr had Ixfore^that he was not iv here hia, aihhi- 
tion placed hinir' R waa: this spirit p'hhfii pi^bahly 
carriem him fartiter thUft he would otilerwiiiS h«>ye'|gitie 
in the upholding the ruliss heMd daivo iQ |sfefry- 

Tltese nikB; were not assented tt> byi-bUi.friends. 
Coleridge has lefr ntse^rd 4i9hr«^ df &l|^on 
with Wwdsworihi ahb^;frien^8knilh^ derig^ openly 
that tiiey epmeneB# oplnitkia. 

and the’ frijlure'hf ‘ The Excutirien,’ aimiu tuilare made 
the poet liiile dpon himself; e^Mnrhdkit&e solitary re- 
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TCTle* feat »tFengthienea ^erdse of hia (}^m, out 
of the feeliof that W» view* vera ftndorralus* in their 
merit*! nat*coarii4eriug> the gigen^ charaeter of the 
change 1)4 itiM att^^ng to effect, and hov very' 
I slowljr the i^t inoovanontare received by the publio- 
He had imagined, too, that the general heart hei^ re> 
apontive to faiili own, while in the masting artifidal 
state Of aociet]!’ the tnind* of men had become less and 
less reBpcmiiye to natore’s truth. The wild rook, the 
rugged glen, the jnkty; mountain, the aerial lark, ti® 
season*, the Shattered oak, the wild down, the ragged 
beggar, the Storm and its ravage, down to thm ye^ 
weed which grow* haneath the mouldering wsU~afl 
these, however interesting and valued by the poet, are 
disdained by the world of bustle and petty contention. 
It can see nothing in such object*—they are ‘foolish, 
ness to the Greek.’ It is among those alone who dwell 
in the liosom of nature, who lii-e as Wordsworth lived, 
Rud think and feel as he thought and feli^ that he will be 
duly estimated, let others pretend or affect to understand 
hip) as they may. Wm^dsworth, therefore, can never be 
a pojpolar poei He possesses none of the attraction Ufjon 
W'hich popularity is founded. He is too plain, tedioua and 
nncxciting, or else too. deep and philosophia There 
were evidratly two periods in the style of his poetry, in 
neither of which did he carry out fully his own prin¬ 
ciples. His later style is evidently a change towards 
that which 1)6 condemned. It is classical, polished, sober 
in colour, sweet, a)id well finislsed- C. R. 

{Agreeing with.O. B. in the getiernl estimate he has 
given of Wordsworth and his poetry, we think that 
there is one thing overlooked, or not rightly seen—the 
petsonal feelings (ff the poet as represented in his verse. 
To us it seems that the peculiarity which most distin¬ 
guishes Wordsworth from other poets is his deficiency | 
in genial feeling as an . individufd man. In him, we 
have been assured by his associates, the quality called 
kindness of heart scarcely appeared, even where it 
might have been most expected. In dealing regarding 
Ills writings, a spirit was generally shown very unlike 
what might have been expwted of one who seemed to 
have given up the common pursuits of the world. He 
was mso, as is w^ knowp, exceedingly vain and egotis¬ 
tical in his social appearances. In these features of his 
personal character we read the grand defect of his verse 
—heart. The whole show is inteUectnal: it excites not 
a tear, scarcely moves a sigh. 'We believe that it is for 
this reason mainly that It can never he widely popular. 
It is instrnctiye to find such a man distingoisiiiog him¬ 
self by flying to^ solitude—a field of existence where 
egotism may pe indulged, but which in its very nature 
precludes true, t^t is active, benevolence. We must 
deem it soinewhat strange that the fact of the hermit- 
tendency being essenti^Iy a selfish one, has. not yet 

been generi^ seen and iW^owledged.— 


.EMIGRATION NOTE.S. 


EsiioBATtos to the colonies, and also to the United 
States, goes on this year with increasing speed. Num¬ 
bers iriio never thought 4f q)iitting home are now on 
the move, and with good hopes of success. New 3^- 
land and Fort-Phiupr-the latter now to be called 
Victoria—sUem to be gtriwing in fovonr, and to one jw 
other of these setfiemehts our: own fr4UiiM would in¬ 
cline; preference probably being given to New Zealand,, 
as most suitable in p<dDt of chanctejr-^ihost like deSr 
OIdKngland. 'V:;;:' , 

Among the schemes peopoto*! to aid the emigration 
of parties straitened for want Of nteans, are several 
t^ifhing loans* by sofliette* of ^j^talists. One 
1 . n «^§8 m';flat)s—by- H.r Hili, .wo'./belieyo:—' 

in estoHtehing n j^telfteoh company, to lettd 
sums to emterante on . torir seonrity; 

f the loans to be repted ^en fi)» hM .iteiHeed' 

I means m the new scene of hihonr .to wl^^ 


transfeiTod himself. The company is to charge sucii 
interest for. the loans as will iitdnce capitalists to snb- 
tcribe to.the frinds. We fear that this scheme proceeds 
on too fiivoursble ah idea of huinan nature. When a 
li^ is .to'be made, it iS usnaUy deemed necessary that 
fhe lender should heve not raefely groimds of faith in 
the borrowers honesty, hut spine security against an 
.opposite oontingeniqr and t^ common aco^ents of for¬ 
tune. In the present dasi^ legal Tecourae, in the 
dVent of a failure to repay, is wanting, for the attempt 
eitheir to discover the whereabouts of the iudividunl, or 
to prosecute liira if found, would be ridiculous. 

A somewhat more hopeful scheme is that suggestal 
by Mr Wyndham Harding in a late number of tlio 
• Spectator.’ It is said to be similar to a plan already 
carried otit to sotoe extent by that nntiring friend of 
emigrants, Mrs Chisholm. To quote from the paper 
in question—‘It is called f‘The Family Colonisation 
Loan Society,” and thlles entirely on the family tie. 
The working is this t—A numlxir of families, say, for 
example, five, wishing to epiigrote, and knowing each 
other, form themselves into “ a group,” and come to the 
society with all the rnoney they can scrape tngetlier. 
The society liend them as much more, taking the joint 
and severid security of one or more of each fainily. I5y 
this means the first hatch are shipped off; the remain¬ 
ing number of the families staying behind in pledge, a.s 
it were. As soon as satisfactory advice's are roceived 
from tte colony of the first hatch of emigrants, and a 
part of the society’s loan is repaid by them out of tlieir 
earnings, a second hatch is sent out, the rest still re¬ 
maining behmd in pledge; and so oi), until tiie last 
remaining portion of the group aretidespatohed. 

‘ From careful calculations, which have been* revised 
by Mr Nelson the actuary, a whole group of five fa¬ 
milies, which can get together on the average L.12 
a family, may be got out to Australia in this way in 
three batches, and in three years at most; the society 
only risking their loan to the first batnh of emigrants. 
This is the plan, and it is in actual working. Eighty 
families are forming themselves into groups; they are 
prepared with L.1260 of tlieir own money; and if the 
society meet with the support it probably will, tlie first 
batch will siul in June. The experiment of self-su])- 
porting emigration which you have so often advocated 
is now about to be made, and that under the wise and ' 
gentie guidance of Mrs Chisholm, assisted by men of 
such character and ability as Mr Vernop Smith, Lord 
Ashley, Mr Monsell, Mr Tidfi Pratt, and Mr Neison. ; 
On Saturday last (May 4), the first band of intending ; 
emigrants mustered at Mrs Chisholm’s, and were ad- 
dressed by Mr Tenwn Smith and I/wd Ashley. 'J'he ; 
feature of the Family Loan Society is, that as people : 
help themselves, and iio flirthcr, does the society help 
them.’ ; ’ 

Wo like this plan of Mrs (Chisholm’s much better than ; 
any other which has come uiider our notice. Still, we i 
think it susceptible of imaproveroent We quite agree j 
with Mr Hill in tfainkingthot ^y .plap, to be of per- • 
mohent and general appUcatiote must liest on the com¬ 
mercial principle. In a word, the exporting of emigrants ' 
must be a matter of trade,ba the ordiniiry calcfilatioiiB 
of profit. Keeping this principle in vtew, we can see no 
redsnn for Coiifiiiing the security for loans to family re- 
lationifi)ip. The isomety would indeed requite to be com¬ 
posed ef peisoni mutuallly acquainted, and thorouglily 
asaured of mteh other’s Iritegrity. , Members of the same 
fifilgiojiM congregation, fifr example, k good 

Chahoe of atriking cut a jj^a^cahlli sdbtete for mutual 
heneflk We meteiy, howeyaf, ^ these hints 
for consMerotiom UMortunatmyt t^ plasses best 
adapted for emigration ;hay:e;:Rtlle!ye|laac4 nn the in- 
togfity M each otber-^i ditoumsjtento bital to 
fi^meij of mdtoM improvemcirt id w money is 
'^oerned. iln M inse- 

■Oarity/catoe 'latewtend^^ptte.'.a^ waited 

aiirty aix todivlmteR^^b^ the operative class 

!b> Edtobiagh.^^ < ^ end lay aside 
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money by instalments for the purpose of emigrating 
in a body. They oould not save as individuals, be¬ 
cause they would constantly feel a craving to break on 
the money they had oolleotWi and they cottldhot ven¬ 
ture to club their savings, as they mnst necessarily 
repose confidence in one of their number, placed in 
this dilemma, tlioy wished., ns to take entire charge of 
the fiinA and give it up to them at a certain time when 
they came in a body. We Ontered oh the trust j the 
parties paid in their savings regularly’; and when the 
rcunired sum was coUectod, the j^positors unitedly re¬ 
claimed it, and, as we believe, emigrated to Canada. 
This little incident affords a melancholy insight into 
tlie condition of the working-classes, who, for want of 
mutual co-operation in money matters, let slip a thou¬ 
sand opportunities of improving their xiositiou and cir¬ 
cumstances. 

It seems tolerably evident tliat, after all that loan 
societies can effect, emigration on a general scale must j 
depend on individual earnings and self- denid. With 
reasonably steady employment, and emigration as a 
clear and definite object set before him, the mechanio, 
ploughman, shepherd, or any other member of the in¬ 
dustrious orders, has only himself to blame if he realise 
nut the means of transporting himself and family to 
even the most distant of our colonial possessions, in 
almost any one of which there is, with industry and 
self-denial, ‘ a world to be had for the winning.’ 

According to late accounts, emigrants of aH classes, 
mi arriving in New York, are exposed to serious impo¬ 
sition and annoyance from persons who waylay them on 
pretence of rendering advice and assistance. An Eng¬ 
lish gentleman, wl^p gives his name, has written to tlie 
editor of the ‘ 'nmes ’ on the subject, and his account of 
affairs on landing is so importont to intending omi- 
gronts, that we transcribe it into our pages :— 

* I arrived last week by one of the London liners, 
having 178 steerage and twenty cabin, passengers on 
board. As soon as the health ofllcer had left the 
ship, we were boarded by a swarm of tonturs for 
the various lioarding and conveyance houses, steara- 
biiats, and railways, and a scene ensued which defies 
description. The violent behaviour, foul language, and 
contradictory statements of tlmse wen quite bewildered 
the unfortunate emigrants; and their confusion was 
complete when, on reaulting the wharf, a crowd of car¬ 
men and porters joined the throng of'* runners.” It 
was almost impossible for even the cabin passengers to 
free themselves from the importunities of these men, 
and had I not received the greatest assistance from the 
ofliccra of the ship and the custom-house (of whose 
courtesy I cannot speak too highly), j[ am certain my 
own luggage would never have reached the truck in 
safety, the ships between us and tbe wharf, os well as 
the wharf itself, being crowded with persons ofutlie 
lowest class and character. Of the subsequent fate of 
the majority of tlie emigrants I cannot speak from 
observation (though I am informed that they are ^e- 
vally plundered most cruelly); but for the following | 
can vouch, having been the moans Of exposing and pre¬ 
venting the iinpqsitipnir-A {mnttemau proceeding to the 
Western States with hie family, was ehorged L.S, He, 
fur the cartage of bU goods from the ship to the canal 
liuat (less thaii two mi&s), the same things having been 
removed from the Begent!i to the London Docks 
fordOs.' This claim was enforced with luch violence, 
and accompanied by 8u^ threats, that it was with diffi¬ 
culty 1 persnaded the ^ties coQOemed to allbw me to 
take tim reaponsibiUljmt mytolf, and t^ng theman 
before the police authorities. Un ddiug so, bia edaitu 
was reduced to L,g,iQi.; Imt I am tbrea^ed wM 
sonal vengeance ahd a'legal^)^ Gm the itoCOT^y Uf ■ 
the whole amount, and wag shmitotod to snob insult jmd 
threats (even in the poiice-offlee), . as wouMj 1 am cer¬ 
tain, have detettol ipeo# ^ 
matter out. 1 may add, that anonier..AdlCW’|HW^ 
with but little ln;^age, t^ich was not toOtovCd « 
was charged L,l, 7s., i|^ioh wM reduced hi the aaiaC 


way tuSs. 6d. There is an esneUent sup- 

portec^y theprindp^ merchants, wbidli .ffipliiies every 
information gratis to emigrants prpceed^A:^ {Wt8, 
and endeavours to obtain them empu^mentl . it is 
named 'the British Protective Emigrant ftlmietjfhiit 
it is out of its {mwer to assist the greater Cf thcito 
who most need its assistance. Others Bocietiea hnilsto 
its circulars, &c. and tlie runners of course dp iul thit^ 
can in their power to prevent emigrants from applying 
; there at all. To the secretary, Mr C. H. Webb, I ish'i 
mudt indebted for his conrtesy and information, and 
ha^ learned from iiim that not one of the 2uo persons 
wlio accompanied me from England bad found his way 
to the office of the society.’ 

-^^ j -;-;- - — ' ' 

A CHIP PKOM A SAILOR’S LOG. 

It was a dead calm—not A" breath of air—the sails 
flapped idly against the masts; the helm had lost its 
power, and the ship turned her head how and where 
she liked. The heat was intense, so much so, that the 
chief mute had told the boatswain to keep the wateti 
out'of the sunbut the watch below found it too warm 
to sleep, and were tormented with thirst, which they 
could not gratify till the water was served out. They 
had drunk all the previous day’s allowance; and now 
that their scnttle butt was dry, there was nothing left 
for them but endurance. Some of tbe seamen Itad con¬ 
gregated on the top-gallant forecastle, where they gaacd 
on tbe clear blue water with longing eyes. ! 

‘How cool and clear it looks,’said a tall, po#crful 
young seaman; ‘ I don’t think there are many sharks 
about: wbat do you say for a bath, lads t’ 

‘ That for the sharks I’ burst almost simultaneously 
from the parched lips of the group: ' we’Jl havo a jolly 
good bath when the second mate goes in to dinner.’ 
In about half an hour the dinner-bell rang. The boat- ' 
swain took charge of the deck; some twenty sailors 
were now stripped, except a pair of light duck troitsers; , 
among the rest was a tall, powerful, coast-of-Afirica 
nigger of the name of Leigh s they utod to joke hho,- ‘ 
and call him Sambo. 

‘You no swim to-day, Ned f’ said he; addressing me. 
‘Feared of shark, heb? Shark nebbor bite me. Sup¬ 
pose 1 meet shark in water, I swim after him-.-him run 
like dcbbel’ I was tempted, and, like the rest, was soon . 
ready. In quick succession we jumped off the spritsail | 
yard, the black leading. We had scarcely been in the 
water five minutes, when some voice in-board cried out, 

‘ A shark! a shark!’ In an instant every one of the 
swimmers came tumbling up the ship’s sides, half mad 
with fMgUt, the gallapt black among the rest It was 
a false alarm. We felt angry with ourselves for being 
frightened, angry with those who had ftightened us, 
and furious with those who had laughed at us. In 
another tiicMnient we were all again in toe water, the 
black and myself swimming some distance from the 
ship. For two successive voyages there had been a 
sort of rivalry between us: each fancied that he w’as 
the beaf swimmer, and we were now testing onr speed. 

‘Well done, Ned 1’ cried some of the sailon from tiie 
forecastle. ‘Go Sambo!* cried tome others. We 
were both straining our utoaost, excited by toe chcora 
of ow respective partisana igdddenly toe voice of the 
boatswain was heard, toouting, ‘A shark! a shark! 
Come back fi»r God’s aakei’ 

‘Lay oft, and tower the eutter down,’, then came 
fiidu% os our ear& (Pie race instantly ceased. A* yet, 
We only hidf Wieved w^bUt we heard, our re«^nt fright : 
being stiU fresh to out mpfooriee. ); 

‘Swim for God’s sake! ' oried toe captato; wrho wm 
now oadeck: ‘Im hat not yet seen you.' The boak if 
possibto, will get betiween you and hho. . Strike dito 
■lads,'•fot.. God’s ''take;l:':,.:-; 

.weaker tlMto s 

Sad. it-latg^'toatk , 

to:toe water, tot M 

'toto: toe bhuii!- wee mktog joat Wk» mad fot toe ship. 
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‘SwitD, Ned—swim!’ cried several voice*t-‘they 
n^ver take black when they can get white.’ v 
1 (lid iiyiriin«<«nd that desjwrately: the waterToamed 
past me. I soon breasted the black, but could not head 
him. We both Strained every nerve to be flrtt, for we 
each fancied the last man would be taken. Yet we 
scarcely seemed<'to move: the ship appeared as 'far as 
over from mi. We were both poweirol swimmers, and 
both of us swam in the French way called la brasse, 
or hand over hand in English. There was something 
the matter with the boat’s falls, and they could not 
lower her. » 

• He sees you now I' was shouted; ‘ he is after you 1 ’ 
Oh the agony of that moment! 1 thought of every¬ 
thing at the tame instant, at least to it teemed to me 
then. Scenes long forgotten rushed through my brain 
with the rapidity of lightning, yet in the midst of this 
I was striking out madly £c>r the ship. Each moment 
I fancied I could fhei the pilot-fish touching me, and I 
almost screamed with agony. We were now not ten 
yards from the ship : fifty ropeSwere thrown to us ; but, 
at if by mutual instinct, we swam for the same. - 
‘ Hurra 1 they are saved!—they are alongside 1 ’ was : 
shouted by the eager crew. We both grasped the rope i 
at the same time: a slight struggle ensued: 1 had the | 
highest hold. Regardless of everything but my own | 
safety, I placed my feet on the blab’s shoulders, 
scrambled up the side, and feU exhausted on the deck. 
The negro followed roaring with pain, for the shark 
had taken away part of bit heeh Since then, I have 
nevef b.athed at sea; nor, I believe, has Sambo been 
ever heard again to assert that he would swim after a 
shark if he met one in the water. 


MUSICAL i>isfa:ts eermta musical fishes. 

‘ OibramciHa, or Cabra-pool, U the amuvipriate and de- 
8(»iptive name of a chain of ponds abounding'with the 
eubm, an insect of tlie iereJo family, resembling in appear- 
I ance the eoutents of a marrow-bone, wditdli insinuates 
itself into the hardest timber nndcr the water, and of 
which the aborigines make many a deHoioas meal.'— Lavy'a 
New South JViiies. Respecting this cabra, a settler from 

New South WaliM relates that in crossing the --river 

one evening be heard a musical soundy as of a piiuio or 
yBuUiui harp; starting to bear such a sound tlicre, he said 
; to the boatman, 'Do you hear tliat music—who keeps a 
piano over there?’ The boatman rested on his oars, when 
tlie musical sounds were more distinctly heard, and. he 
being ikmiliar with them, said it was the cabra in the 
dcxdtyard, a passenger at the same time remarking tiiat 
the oabra must have got into the boat, the sounds were so 
distinct. On quiet evenings, at the water-side, tiie settler 
ill New South Wales has beard these musical sounds 
issuing from the water; and what an interesting piece of 
nature's music is this vvherewitb the future Australian 
lyre may connect a thousand beautiful associations! It 
may iierliaps be asked if this is not another explanation of 
tite idea of musical ftilies, as mentioned in an article in 
* Chambers’s Edinburgh.Jouraal,*vol, vii., now series, ji. 207? 
The cabra is supposed to cause these musical sounds in 
the process of boring. Tins is not unnatural nor unlikely; 
there are other instances of diminutive apimala and bisects 
c.ru8ing eonsiderabie sounds and noises by the natnfal pro-- 
coHsci of boring, digging, fiyiiig, &o. Tiie dreWi-uxHcA, when i 
it gets into an pld-tiinbercd house, will sometimes keep hp 
ill a room a loud and incessant tiekfng; and when tlie in¬ 
sects are uamenms, lliu ticking will, proceed from several 
different parts of tiie room at the same time. Heber, in 
his journal in India, mentions a speoics of {deotlt-watoh 
whoso sounds reseinbie. the bubbling of watcrj-f' In. oiy 
cabin there was a noise exaotiy like tile bubbling up ml 
water through a narrow drevihs. Ott inquiry, 1 was toldl 
that it was a sort of cridtet^br bij^wn death-Wateli, which 
always emitted this 


TH^ 'VVISB PEHSUN. 

Alois was the only rnan I ever hcar.d of 
who mlly approoiatod the eontihgeney'Of not being »lw*yii' 
able, to find hiinseir. Miirad reMilod.lli la distont Oountiy 
made, but not so distant as to meyent hilHCbshlife to Ispor 
luiU at least onco every .yew. The TOndont are reputed to 


ho a qniok-wltted genetation, but whether Murad had the i 
misfortono to be in. advance of his age, or beliind his age, I 
1 really cannot take it on mo to deteruunc; this alone I | 
dare certify, that quickness of parts Was never laid to tiie i 
charge of Murad Acbinet Alee. To Ispalian, however, 
Murad came; and on the tory first night ho passcii in the 
capital, he wsw unlucky enough to lose a vaiaable ass on 
which he was aecustomed to ride. At break of day (Iiaviiig 
discovered his loss) Murad apiicared In the v'iriucipiii 
bazaar, crying out—‘ My oas is lost! Alas! my ass is lost! 
Blessings on protecting Allah, I was not on its back! fnr 
in that case, oli men of Ispahan! .lAoaW / ko< myscl/huve 
been loel alsof’—Dublin University Mayaxine. 


THE DREAM. 

Whiim night's sable wing shades the hour of repose. 

And the bright stars of heaven are watching tliu eaitli, 
And Fancy a pilgrim to Fairyland goes, 

-To give tij her hriglitcst creations their birth ; 

1 dreamt that 1 roamed hi a far-distant land, 
tVhero the orango-treo grows, and the green my-rtle waven 
And bright pearls are atroiim on the gold culniircd strand. 
Whilst the purest of gems star its emerald caves. 

In the evergreen bowers of that firient clime— 

. Most gorgeous in plumage, and lovely in song— 

Were goldcn-w-inged birds whose sweet voices kept tiino 
To the voice of the waters tliat mnrmnred along. 

F.rcry bright buo that rainbow or snnset has shown, 
Every iierfume the light wings of SSejihyr cuii bear, 

Every sweet tone that music can chdm us its own. 

In tho fulness and freshness of bounty were there! 

These stoic o'er ilie senso like the balm of the row., 

Or the bulbul's sweet song when his own love lie .sings, 
Hut no ono wan there to whom hearts might disclose 
Tlie cnuitloiia called forth by snch bcuiitit'ul things. 

And I felt that in Faradisc bliss might not be, . 

If Loro did not form its most exi|uisite flower, 

But on earth every spot were oolestiai to ini', 

If my Mai-]’ were Micro to lend joy to the iiuiir. 


BCANIilNAVIAN SUFEttSTlTIONS. 

Tlie whole race of Underyround I'enjJc, tlic dwiufs oit- 
cepted, live chiefly by graiting cattle. When the slicilings 
are deserted by their liuiiian brethren at harvest-time, tlicy 
more into them. Whole troops of these little gray men 
may often be seen at night-time employed in their pastornl 
avocations, (iriving before them numerous herds of catl.le, 
while tlie females of the race carry milk-pails u}>on their 
Iieads, and children in their arms. To assbt tlieui in 
guarding thoix fiooks, tlicy havo lilaok dogs, whicii in 
Tclenlak arc called Iluddehikiar—-that is, cattle kecpeis. 
They live, moreover, in much splendour witliin tlic iiills 
and mountain- tops, having finu houses, rich furniture, 
veMbls, and otJier articles of silver, and, what seems 
strangest of all, tliey jwssess ohnrohes. In almost every 
point they resemble mankind; they are D.xocedingly sociiil 
amongst each other, aud hold good living in very Christiim- 
like estimation. Yule-tide is a time of bigh festival with 
tliom. nicy rnwry, moreover, and are given in marriage, 
and celebntte their weddings in high style, especially if tlic 
bride happens to havo been abducted from the earth— a 
little peocadillo to ivhicli they are much inclined. On 
tliese ocoasiohs they invito tucir friends to the bridal, 
whioh always takes place upon a Thursday, and about the 
hour ofmidnigiit, vhen they set out for.churcli with mirth 
and meric. We are fold how a peasant from the west 
onpe feilin with a proeession of this kind, and, but for his 
tm^esoe^ had, like -Tom of Coventry, paid dearly for his 
peeping i fiir the deoeltful Inide tobk the wreath from her 
head, and held it out to him with a smile that it was no 
easy ipattcr to rc^t. Fortnuately for him his fears were 
too much for Ids passion, and ho Hini esoaiiod being carried 
off by. the elves, whie.h would iofallihiy havo been tlic case 
had be yielded to. the temptation.-^iSf James's Mayazine. 


by W, A B. CbaiibXbs, High Btroifl;, Bajiiburgh. Also 
told by D. CWAMhaas, 80 Argyle Stxtot, fjlosgow; W. 8. Oan, 
.■Aeton Conicr,London; and 9. M‘Oi(,ashan. SI B'Ollor 
‘‘Sut&v-i’rintodhy 'W. & B. CuAMSsas, Edinburgh. 
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MODERN MYTHS. 

We liaye a pleasant and intelligent younger brother 
rejoicing in the title of ‘Notes and Querip^s,’ to whom 
one may send a question on any mysterious or difficult 
point in literature, with the certainty, or all but cer¬ 
tainty, that his ensuing number or the next again will 
contain an answer to it. We are among his subscribers 
and constant readers, and hare already, in the six 
months of his existence, added immensely by lua means 
to our stock of knowledge. It is only to be regretted 
that ‘ Notes and Queries’ takes a somewhat narfow field 
of operations, confining his attention mainly to literary 
and historical matters—as, for instance, the source of 
the well-known proverbial couplet, 

‘ He that flghtg and Tims away, 

May lira to fight another day 

or the author of the equally well-known saying, ‘ Let 
me make a nation’s ballads, who will may make its 
laws’ — or ‘the reason why the nine of Diamonds is 
called the Curse of Scotland.' Wc should like to see 
him taking a wider range, because there are some pro¬ 
foundly abstruse questions, of neither a literary nor a 
historical character, on which light is not less desirable. 

Ever since we were very little cliildren, and more 
particularly tlien tlian now, we have heard of a per¬ 
sonage called the Pig-faced Lsuiy—a wonderful person¬ 
age, the daughter of a man of large fortune, highly 
accomplished, and of the most amiable dispositions, but 
who, having unfortunately lieen born with a head and 
face like a pig, was necessarily sequestered from society. 
It was understood that this lady had every elegance 
furnished to her—site ate her food out of a silver, if not 
a gold trough--a human physiognomy, however plain 
of its kind, was the sole thing wanting to render her 
situation in life enviable. She lived in certain apart¬ 
ments of a magnificent house, attended by a sot of ser¬ 
vants, none of whom, however, ever saw her fece, as 
she studiously concealed it under a thick veil. Her 
father, having no other child to whom he might leave 
his fortune, was anxious to see her married; but tlie 
difficulty raised to this by her monstrosity of aspect 
was very great, and it was considered doubtful if . a 
suitable twain would ever be fbund. Now we want to 
know who this. Pig - faced Lady was. Who were her 
parents? Where did she live? When did she live? 
Did she ever meet a ycttUi wiUing to accept her as his 
wife? Was the ever reaHy latoried ? Wat her fortune 
paid? And did the match turn out well? Hat the 
ever lieen heard of as an Old lady? Supposing that no 
one can answer these questions any "^re tiiah our¬ 
selves, will some ‘ oldest inhabitant’ of ihii great island 
inform us if he heard of the Pig-faced lAdy in Ait youth, 
at we have hi^rd of her in ouri ? Perhayi tome gentle¬ 


man not to very old can tell when the Pig-faced Lady 
was for the first time heard of. If so, let him commu¬ 
nicate all besides that he knows about her. Let us 
have a biogfaphy of the Pig-faced Lady if possible. 

There is another person of interesting character, of 
whom we did not hear till a much more recent period. 
Tills was the gentleman of large fortune who was under¬ 
stood to go about the country as a player on the bag¬ 
pipes for a wager. He was, as we all know, to do to for 
three years, wearing the usual garb of a strolUng mu¬ 
sician, or else forfeit a large sum which he had staked. 
We never chanced to see the gentleman j but we heard 
that he now and then turned up in one of tlie minor 
towns, to the great admiration of the worthy inhabi¬ 
tants, especially those of the more impressionable sex. 
A tall handsome figure he was, witli the unmistakable 
air of a gentleman shining through a mean garb. His 
playing was charmiug. Every one observed the silver 
ornaments on his pipes, and that he himself wore a 
handsome diamond ring. He only appeared in tlie dusk 
for about an hour; but when it was known wtio he was, 
he never failed to reap a rich harvest—for somehow it 
is far more pleasant to give to those who do not want 
than to those who do. It was always understood that 
ho thereafter retired to the best hotel in town, was 
disrobed by his servant, and then indulged in all the 
luxuries which a gentleman may be understood to have 
a taste for. Now we should like to learn from tiome 
contributor to the ‘Notes and Queries’ who this mys¬ 
terious gentleman was, and all about him. Was tliero 
such a gentleman at aU? Was he really a man of for¬ 
tune engaged in a frolic, or was he some one who found 
it equally profitable to assume the cliaracter? Who 
can testify to haring ever seen him, or any person 
bearing the appearance? Supposing that be con bo 
substantiated, it would be particularly obliging if any 
one can tell us whether he gained his bet or not, and, if 
he did, how much he gained by it and by bis collections 
as a musician? 

There is a remarkable person of more recent date 
than either of the preceding. If we remember rightly, 
she came into the field very soon after the Gentlemau- 
Bagpiper ceased to bo much spoken of. We allude to 
the lady who was to lie married whenever she could 
exhibit a milUou of used postage labels. In this case 
we seem tomiake a liearcf' approximation to a real per- 
sohage thin ih tither for we have ourselves 
several times bton intreated fqr used labels by young 
ladies who prqffisimd to be gathering in behalf of the 
principal partyv, While this is true, there is neverthe¬ 
less much ohscarity about thi affitir, as, to the best of 
our recollection, no bne of theto fmr sw^ts eWr could 
pretend to a perabai^ at^^ntocs |rl% the pcindpal. 
She hod only been asked^to gaihet Ijy 
ww bersdf guthexing fttneoa, who waa 













gatb^n? for another, and so on; fhua placing the mar- 
rlageabto lady at the end of so Ihng a Tia|a ofljdcputed 
powera, that^er very existence came to be a nratter of 
nncer^oty. For anything we can tell, hbwever, tlte 
My of the mtUioh of labels nug' have lived in the next 
street. We may have met her, and handed her down 
to dinner withonfe knowing that she was the tme and 
genuine heridne of tiiis extraordinary contingency. 
What we wish to make out is—first, her reality, her 
being, as the Antiqhary said of the Hawea Fly, ■» 
rerurii naturd; second, tee fact at her marriage. Did 
she win the battle Of the stamps? Did Victbria set a 
million of seals upon her hupti^a? If she be fiot a 
mere myth, sotnebMy must be able to pronounce u^ 
her and all hm^ antecedents and helongmgs. Wtil that 
somebody, then, be so good as oommunicate to us all 
proper ptuticnlars—as, what led to her single blessed¬ 
ness being made terminable on so singular a result? 
What sort of person was the swain who proposed a con¬ 
dition so irrelative to the usual requisites of matrimony ? 
Did the marriage take place, and turn out weU? We 
do not know if we are entitled to pute our queries any 
fartlier; but perhaps it might he ta well to add the 
number of children, if any, merely because it may help 
to establish the ohjeotivify of the lady. Anything, in 
short, to take her out of the mythic condition in wich 
she now res^ in our minds. 

It will occur to the grayer of our readers teat these 
are questions of little or Uo importance in themselves, 
and some will be inclined to ask why we agitate them 
in this formal manner. We oafi only soy, in answer, 
that we have always felt a painful dissatisfaction with 
the ignorance under which we lay regarding them, and 
this feeling wo are naturally anxious to supersede hy 
the pleasure of knowledge, It is really nothing to us 
whether the Pig-faced I,ady ever breathed, or ever got 
married j the Lady uf the Labels is equally to us in tee 
condition of Hecuto; and so is tee Oentleman-Bagpiper. 
But it is not of little consequence to us that we have 
heard hundreds of allusions made in conversation to 
these personages without being able to decide whether 
they were to be considered as realities or as myths. 
We do not like to be in the dark about anything, not 
even the most trivIaL Perhaps, too, there may be some 
solid advantage to be gained by the decisit^ of these 
questiona; for, please to observe, if the persotis turn out 
to be ideal, it will teoW how mythic ideas are con¬ 
tinually arising even at this day in the midst of all 
our boasted liusidity of knowledge, and all our high- 
wrought civilisation; while, if, on the contrary, they ore 
realities, it may he held deducible that the early tales 
of nations are fess fabulous than the school of Kiebuhr 
supposes. For mi of these reasons, teen, we launch our 
queries, wite the most earnest solicitude for suitable 
and satisfactory repifoa 


ABT'HUR LBAYESLET, 

OKTHS Wirs’s TBtai.. 

One wet and dismal November evening, a traveller 
might have been observed to leave the quay, where had 
juat arrived one of the passage-boats foom a little dis- 
tancet for it was before the days of all-assisUng steam. 
The passenger alluded to was of beretdean statoe, and 
had he been less closely wrapped up, might have been 
admimd as a model of ramdy strength and beauty. But 
the nila poured in torrents, aad he was enveloped in 
an ample Spanish doak, whfie a sealskin cap was drawn 
closely round bis face, ; Tke ahreets terongh which he 
had to pass were near^ dmicurt^' and the shopkeepers, 
expecting littie custom oh tete a n^ht, were slowly 
beginning to shut UW A ®i*fter Conveyed some luggage 
on a truck, beside whioh, aved^ng tee pavement, the 
traveller walked ineUgifoe Wite gigantic SMdes. They 
reached a sequestidlad httil^g, and mdanteoly- 
looUng, shut out frma tee ;mi|rimi^ng waste ground 
by lofty walls. Here the gelpemsm ntngv and waited a 
space very impatlsnay; aa ks gtHasedftom 


his frequently stamping with one foot. At length, just 
as he had stretched forth his hand to ring again, a man 
appeared, who received within tee gate the atranger’a 
large and heavy trank, together with a U|t-hox. The 
street-porter was teen discharged, and tm visitor, or 
inmate, or whatever he might be, followed his Inggage 
into the building. 

An hour had scarcely elapsed when he again Issued 
forth in search of anoteer porter with a truck; and as 
the man who lately served him had been resting under 
a neighbouring gateway, he came forward, and was 
ag|dn engaged, his employer not recognising him. 
Perhaps—indeed it seemed most likely—his thoughts 
and attention were too much absorbed in his own 
concerns. The bat-hox and trank—the latter not in 
the slightest degree lightened, though the man thought 
to hirnsmf it contained a load of a different descrip¬ 
tion—were replaced on the truck, and their owner 
led tile way to one of tho newest and most genteel 
quarters of the city. Once or twice they met the 
Watchmen, now engaged in their midnight rounds, with 
whom the passenger exchanged a courteous good-night, 
as he continued to stalk close by his projicrty tiirough 
the midst of the plashy streets. Arrived at tlic lodgings 
ho intended to occupy, and where, it would appear, he 
was expected, he was promptly admitted by tho land¬ 
lady, and he himself assisted tiie porter to carry his 
luggage up stairs. It proved no easy task, even with 
the help of the ownei^s extraordinary strength; and 
when iP was accomplished, and the iwrter was asked 
his fare, he boldly required at least double what ho was 
entitled to. His employer was about to demur, but the 
fellow casting a significant glance towards tho heavy 
load just deposited, tho gentleman at once paid the 
demand. The man, it ought to be said, had only ven¬ 
tured an experiment, as many of his class arc accus¬ 
tomed to do; and having succeeded beyond his hopes, 
his tone changed to profound respect, as, thanking tlio 
donor, he muttered something about the lateness of tho 
hour and the state of the weather in excuse for tho 
high charge. He then took leave, with the tacit under¬ 
standing that ho was not to make the subject uf hia 
midnight fare a topic of conversation. 

The newly arrived, whose name was Arthur Leavesley 
—or Leslie, as it Is now more generally written, though 
our hero preferred its ancient form—divested of his wet 
accoutrements, was a strikingly handsome man, some¬ 
what under thirty; and though his attire aimed not even 
at neatness, no one who saw him could doubt that, by 
birth and education, he was a gentleman. Amid much 
bland insinuation of manners, however, might be de¬ 
tected a blunt eccentricity and a reckless hauteur which 
evinced a mind undisci]^ned, and perhaps a charac¬ 
ter far from stainless. With his landlady he seemed 
to be on very familiar terms, for he carried on with her 
a short but evidently important consultation. She, too, 
was young and good-looking, but considerably care¬ 
worn, and was habited in resectable and deep mourn¬ 
ing, In fact she was a widow, yet, from her apearance, 
could scarcely be mistaken for one of those who may 
be called ‘ widows indeed.’ 'She placed some hot brandy 
and water before her lodger, and soon afterwards left him 
to betake himself to what might have been supposed 
needM repose, In tee morning his bell rang early; he 
was in bed, and complained of being ill. The landlady 
attmided assiduously to his wants, and begged be would 
send 'for medical advice. ' This Leavesley obstinately 
rSfhsed to permit, and to her other inmates she feelingly 
lamehtod tee circumstantx. The patient appeared to 
get worse,, and after a foetfol, irestless day, he began to 
rave; tee poor woman, 1|^dly;dis06sed towards him as 
it would seettii prepared te wfitok % him, end at length 
she teou^t he slept ; but ere tec dull morning Hgain. 
dawned, she'petbetv^ he was insensible. 71m she 
sent for a dodfcdf, Who soon areived, and was' shewn 
into tee siek-ntom. New tee stood the enxious- 
foiskiug widbvrMtee only attendant. The doctor ad¬ 
vanced and spdte, a&d as the woman shortly explained 












eHAMBiiiSS’S KDINBUiWlH JOUBNAI- 


AB(} mnU teparate allowan^ in a dyMMetipf the 
^th-west of Ireland, from her elder hrothef, tpe 
one of her fai^y who had not ahandoned her to her 
self*chogen lot One comfort ihe had to sweeten her 
bitter .cnpr^an infaiii .son, whom she nursed with er^n 
more thanitbe n^alfondjicare of a mother for her first¬ 
born, since in him was concentrated much of the iove 
I her husband s^ned so recic]e8sly. ,Anoti)er treasure 
she poBsesscd in tlie unbooght attendance of iier own 
jiroverbially-attaChed Irish nurse. With her llosa de¬ 
termined to live alone in their peaceful retreat, and she 
would not sttfi’ef its tocaUty to be concealed from her 
erring but-etifi loved husband; because she ever hoped 
for his eventual. reformation, and continued to dwell on 
the idea tho^ if world-forsaken or heart-striCkeh, he 
might feel that there was one 'home rad one bosom 
where he would be welcome. 

How would such a being bear the tidings that now 
awaited herl.. Her brother and his wifi;, having been 
informed by tiie newspapers of the circumstance of her 
husband’s death. Which to them could apiiear only in 
the light of a merciful relief, ]iastened.|o .the only'one 
who would mourn for him: after a little very awkward 
preparatory eirCnralocution, the fact was communicated, 
as gently as iwssible, to. the you^ful wifii. 'When the 
first shock was over, her pitying friends implored her to 
return with them to their home, which, was only about 
fifteen miles distant; buf she begged softiy, yet ear¬ 
nestly, to be left alone, promised to be cum, and 
console herself with the child. Affectionate as they 
were, she felt they could have no sympathy witli her; 
anil knowing the. firmness, as well as the tenderness, of 
her cliuacter, her relatives at last consented to leave 
her. ■ ■ 

After a few days, the iiewraadc widow assumed the 
befitting aud melaneholy.garb she had . caused Judith 
to provide for her; and the first time the caught a 
glimpse of herself in her mirror, she turned sickening 
away, again to weep bitterly, as she remembered Arthur 
to hare said, in one of the eccentric moods that luu) to 
often alarmed her, ‘How well, RosA yen would look«» 
weeds!' 

Mrs Loaresley’s neat cottage rad spacious garden 
were surrounded by ahigh wall with aclose gate, wbicli 
wa* locked early every afternoon. The low Jkench 
windows, which opened into a rerrada overgrown with 
roses rad clematis, were also gpiarded at night by strong 
outside shutters, and the door by a powerful chain. 
There was.no particular eause for alarm at that time 
from tlm state of the now unhappy sister island; hut 
the place was lonely;; two timid females lirad there 
without protection, rad they fdt their wished-for seclu¬ 
sion more complete! when all due precautions against 
disturbance liad been, taken. How much the greater, 
therefore, was their surprise and alarm when, one even¬ 
ing, about a week after the last blow to Rosa’s hopes bad . 
befallen, as she was reading her usual evening portion 
of Scripture to her nurse, rad the little hoy slept in the 
adjacent room, they heara two tir three low knocks at 
the Cottage door. The hour was late, the windows were 
closdy curtained, rad no glimmer conld poslibiy pene¬ 
trate tlm murky darkness without to guide ray wanderer 
to tiieie uhode. Rut the murtmn' of tiie readm’s Vicdee, 
lowandsolt as it was, had doubtless eaconruged some one 
vidthin t|ids premises to expect admlMlon. Yet how 
came any,one there? E'or.trhut purpose at srahan hour?. 
'Ttiey listened hrua||4esi4y-, Hom^weHre)^ by her grief, 
felt for a few mOmimtl t^'iw oyer^wm^ by appre¬ 
hension ; she exchs^d;^^^l$tii|^^ wiw 

her faitlifuland the 

knocks were repeated it ]iittte;mttdw, bttk still with evi¬ 
dent caution. 1 

Jttditii, therefore, went .to rae door, rad asked who 
wee tlmre<? A man's,Voiee,.in a.tnppressed tone, an- : 
■' «am'e.'.,.wlth 'a.vm#(iige.!.f!§’'..vi^ ::'iAave8iey..’ 

.Uuwlih^ng to betray ^trusV|[^.,yiit.'ii'!m^ 

,me servimt, on a sig;isi-|)rom ,.her-i»isti»siL.:Whc'' 
stood vtltii a light at the entuenbenf ties dnrah^ vmeris 


her child rested, opmied.the ra^^ hut keiA oh Hic c^ 

J udith could not s^ the mmi he stb<^ ^ thick 
gloom of the night, hut he reMal^^a^^^ reouest 
to deUm his message to the lady herself, Rota, then, 
setting down her light,! aimroached the piriially-ppemid 
door, into Which the cold wind.isuhed wito a niournfel 
howling.; and it may be imagined she scarcely retained 
her senses when she recognised a long-loved‘ voice 
^whisper,‘ Rosa, it is your poor, good-for-nothing hus¬ 
band; will you give him shelter?’.. 

Hid she hear, aright?—was she in n dream?—-or was 
It not rather a skilful imposture? Blessings on the 
confiding faith of woman t Rosa stopped hot even 
to ask imrsetf one such question. She opened the 
door, rad Arthur indeed, disguised, and shabjby, and 
travel - soiled, and miserable, stood nndcr her roof, 
and in the holy presence of the wife he had outraged 
and injured. His former reckless effrontery was gone, 
aud be seemed abashed and ashamed. Rosa’s love 
had been long-sufi’ering and all-enduring. At first 
she knew not what to expect of horror, hut she saw at 
u glance that the threatened stroke could be no com¬ 
mon one; and it .were too much perhaps to say that 
most of her ill-requited affection yet survived the grave 
in which site bad believed.its object to be laid, and still 
she pitied, and once more she forgave. The cottage 
door was quickly secured, the wanderer was refreshed, 
and the wife was told of the danger he was in—of his 
belief that his pursuers had traced luni, and his anxiety 
to reach the ueighbouring seaport, whence he might 
have a chance to escape abrwtd. How breatlilessly 
Rosa listened I how she strove to still the tumult of bur 
ideas, and brace her energies to meet the exigency I 

After all his humbling revelations, the wearied man 
slept on tlie sofa—he had not even asked to sec his 
boy; and Rosa— 

' Such hours arc women’s birthright 

watched and prayed beside him. Judith had gone to 
bed; the light was extinguished, that the outcast might 
rest more undtsturbedly; and amidst the deep stillness 
Rosa very soon fancied she heard on the gravel before 
the cottage stealthy steps. Arthur had leaped the 
high wall, and few men could perform such a feat un¬ 
assisted. 'The wind at times whistled, and tiien moaned 
dirge-like among tiie leafless trees; but the anxious wife 
ere long became painfully convinced that the homc- 
covert .would not lung avail the hunted deer. The 
cottage was so small—containing only two rooms and 
a kitchen—-it afforded no hopeful place of concealment. 
Beneath the thatch ? Ah, that was so obvious! Disguise 
was equally hopeless—his stature so rare, and so eon- 
spicuous. There was a great old-fashioned clock that 
stood in a dark niche just outside .tiie parlour door; 
might it not . be moved a small space, and a hiding- 
place found behind it? It miglit be trieil; at ail events 
it was the sole, slight chance.' Amidst theiie sickening 
thoughts and plratiings a few torturing hours jmssed, 
and the wintry suu of December was hardly visible, 
when knocks for adm^itrace were again heard. Tlie old 
wtonoh. looked as eroli'as Risible on the early guests; 
but of crarse was quite respectful when informed by 
one thrto men whom she saw that thei' sought a 
fedehi, who was supposed to be there .oon(»8led. fr^^ 
jostioe.. Judith assured them, with an uncoocerned tone 
admirably adapted for tljie occasion; that ‘they were 
hesrtiiy welcome to search the littie! dwelling—It would 
he no tedious dr didtouit iask— rhdt she wished theie 
to toidt hf^;,rtoBtr^ time of littog, who.was in deep 
tto>>hto, p^ yooiig droyfftto', fog thh loss of a good hus- 
tothd i ' v sneer at this m speech, 

the mett donk^j^ to wait A il^i a^ P«- 

tiitooe hod beeh too' pinch triedcAlidy 'were shown, into 
.'t'^doonr^wheto'totoe** toiito)y.!:dreBkfiMrt!-was._ delicately 
and heriielf givlh#Tiito littte boy his morning 
toeah. Her wra, iilJ:-rikd|ovelincss, Ijot newly-donncd 
widow’s dress, her ghieefin cahtmesa ^d. dignity, evi- . 
d^tly aved toe r6tigh, viiit<»A phe*'of them espe- 
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ciaDy, whb i(jp|te)^ the saperior» gazed on the gdirliahr 
luokini;before him with deeii chmniiiMiratian, 
He chanced to have a young aieter in declining: hetdtbj 
and he thought »1ie Kaenihled Rout; with that tiuhif^t 
came niettiorieti of home and ita aanotities, whioh for the' 
moraont ehaaed pWaent harah duty from hia mind; and 
ere leaving Rosa’a preaence, after a curaory look over 
fte apartments, this-person said in a reapectful manner, 
•'Madam, we regret to ho ohliged to do'our duty ao 
itrietly, but k considerable reward ia offered for hiiA 
we seek.’ l^en lowering hia vOioe till it became a 
murmur, in.andible to ail tmt her he addressed, he con¬ 
tinued, ‘ A watch will reihain outaide for a time; when 
the way la clear, you will receive by post a blank enve¬ 
lop.’ He glanced aigniduantly toioard$ ^ dock t &nA. 
while the blood rushed to poor Rosa’s brow, she could 
only command a look and gesture of unutterable gra¬ 
titude as lie departed to superintend a fruitlesa search 
in tile garden and outhouses. 

'What an ordeal had this scene proved to the faithfid 
wife 1 In extenuation, however, of the ofiScer’s apparent 
dereliction of duty, we may here explain that the prin- 
uipal sufferer by Leavesley’s guil^ having once felt 
liiitiBelf under no small obligation to the criminal’s 
mother, had given a oohfidential hint that he would 
not he mucli disappointed if the fugitive escaped; 

Fur several succeeding days Rosa concealed her un¬ 
deserving husband under her roof. The paucity of her 
visiting acquaintances made the task-more easy, yet the 
conflict of feeling during the anxious intervM strewed 
Iier dark tresses with many a gray hair. It was not 
fear of detection, or any personal terrors, that were tlie 
bitterest ingredients of the cup prepared for her, but 
the too obvious truth forced on her mind, that the 
being with whose lot her own had been so fatally linked 
was still the same mean, seiflsh, and exacting character 
lie liad ever been. Had site vritnessed, or could she 
Imve awaked, one repentant sigh or word, lier sorrows 
liad been mitigated, and she would have readily even 
abared his exile; but this was far from hia thoughts: 
he even dared to look with cold-blooded complacency 
on Rosa’ii widow's habit and grief-wqin frame. 

On one of tlie days of Ijeavosley's conccalment, Rosa 
walked abroad witli her little boy. The sun’s beams 
were cheering, though the air was wintry, and the in¬ 
fant Eugene was just trying his first tottering step^ 
alone. At the top of the lane that led to her dwelling 
she saw the surly minion of justice deputed to watch 
over tier premises, and would have passed on, as if un- 
coiiaetous who he was; but he hung a little on one side, 
and looked on her with an eye so penetrating, that she. 
at once repented having left the house, and felt her 
best plan was to speak. 

• Gobd-moming. friend!’ she said as cheerfully as she 
could, though, in spite of every effort, her voice trembleA 
‘I Ivope your employers will soon relieve you from a 
very bootless, and, it must be, a very ungracious task. 
Would you iiot step to the cottage and get some re¬ 
freshment?’ 

The man, totally subdued by her sweetness and kind¬ 
ness, thanked her respectfully,And patted and praised 
tier beautiful child. InvoluntafRy she would have wiRi- 
drawn him from the touch, Imt restraining herself, she. 
continued her sliort stroU, anil soon returned tO find all 
tilings as she had left them, ‘ 

One obvious anxiety weighed heavily on Rosa’s mind; 
Leavesley trusted to her 'to,raise a email sum iff money 
to assist iris escape, without which, indeed, aJI prenent 
precautions were firUitlesa. But Rosa bad nothing She 
could call her own. EVetiJ'&ihg of%ny vblue she pos¬ 
sessed had been before rbUuquished.^ iupldy one who 
scrupled at no tneani to provide fbr his own worthless 
indulgenecs. llie htRe mate in her ^sent abode had 
been provided by hat w her rise, anej^ ub sophistry 
could prevail on her tb kpptO|)ti*te 
only plan within her rb^h, hovreve^-, she hbd resolved 
to try, and only waited the. op^rtuOity—it was suc¬ 
cessful, because the pleader’was meek and self-denying. 


and the Mepd she appealed to was geperout and u»- 
srupieAus; and thus it was;—Rosa’s watm-hearted 
sister-m-latir came to visit her, as vnts utiial w!^ her. 
This hod' been foreseen, and the fugitm was hidden 
in a clbset, of which his wife kept the kejr. xMrs 
Kearney repeated her own and her husband’s anitibriii 
desire that her gentle, heart-broken sister, should give 
up housekeeping, and. with her nurse and boy, oocbpy 
apartments in their large family dwelling. Rosa pro¬ 
mised that she would at dl events pay them a kmg 
visit after a fortnight or so. It required some vigilance 
to guard the conversation from wandering to the past ; 
arid little did her sister-in-law suspect that the uncom¬ 
plaining wife was privy to the sad and disgraceful re¬ 
ports that hM lately reached them,, far less could she 
have any idea of the actual truth. 

After an hour’s interview, Rosa summoned courage 
to make her request. 

•Ellen, dear,* she falteringly began, ‘ I can hardly bear 
to ask it, but some embarrassments I cannot avoid press 
on me just now—could you lend me fifteen or twenty 
pounds ? I hope, to repay you soon. 'ViThen our undew 
little legacy becomes due, I shall have the means, you 
know’- 

‘ Why make apology for so easy a matter as that?’ 
interrupted Mrs Kearney with affectionate frankness. 
• You must have had additional expenses in your 
mourning. I will send it to you to-morrbw.’ 

‘Oh, thanks from the bottom of my poor heart!' 
sighed the relieved Rosa, v^Ue there was an unseen 
listener cursing her stupidity and obstiuaoy that she 
hsd not asked double the amount. 

it may be believed that the.wife, faithful, unflinclrin'g 
as she was, expected anxiously the promised signal. 
One morning the ground was covered witli snow, and a 
letter lay on the breakfast-table, addressed in an un¬ 
known, but evidently disguised Imnd: with trepida¬ 
tion, she found it was ‘a blank envelop.’ 

'riie succeeding night came on dark and tliick, but 
the escape must be attempted. The faithfhl Judith 
guided the fugitive by a back way out of the village. 
Providence Was pleased to give the wretched wanderer 
one more chance. A heavy foil of snow obliterated all 
trace of departing steps, and otherwise screeiit^ his 
progress -, and on the tlrird day a country lad put into 
Mrs Leavesley's hands a bit of soiled paper, on whicli 
were scrawled these words, ‘On board the Donna Juana 
for 'V'alpBraiB 0 --bleaging 8 on my angel wife!’ 

Thus was the tie between Arthur and Rosa severed 
for ever; but that scrap of paper was buried witli her. 
Were this little story a fiction, it would not be concluded 
without recounting Ijeavesley’a reformation, and bis 
wife’s reward in his future devotedness; but in real life, 
we believe a course of profligacy like his rarely ends 
thus favourably. Let tlie youthfal, the innocent, and 
confiding beware how they peril their happiuess on the 
forlorn-hope of reclaiming one who commences life by 
learning only to live for himself. 

Having finally accepted of a home with her brother, 
it was some months ere Rosa could make any inquiries 
about the vessel Leavesley had embarked in. It never 
reached its destination t and the weeds Rosa had conti¬ 
nued to wear, though only a widow in heart, were now 
indeed felt to be but due mourning fur the dead. Her 
friends never knew aught of tlie fate of one wh^ 
memoiy they strove—and; as far os they were Smai- 
eemed, Saccessfully stoovei--to bury in oblivion. 

A little farther ej^lanation will perhaps be acceptabie. 
On the marriage of the jteung pair, a moderate but suit¬ 
able jointure .had been secured to Rosa'ovm' an entailed 
family property <ff tlie husbaDd’s, In HiO midst of his 
disgraceful necessities. It became al object of Arthur 
to procure the resignation of tiris dl^ froijj hii too 
tender and facile wife. Her brotherA qiriri itiQilU pre¬ 
vented the woomplishment of tide 
some of the tmtehl acenes towards the riiitlfeMiilffi wife: 
hence Mso the idan the 

elder Leairealey, trim' etiU' u¥ea, hut hod* disowned and 












dbcardod Mf mo, voidd then 1»' :«1>Ugea t6'|^ 
tlia rent-churge to the widow* the. 

H fwfjiA to her fft the old genttemsd%ideoe^ AiHdnn 
then fbit ettre he thonld frighten or coyote Bbn l^ hll 
nieaBuree, and r^ivO fironi her inppUes the could onlf 
havo at hw diijpoial jubeeauent to his death. This was 
the object — and no Ungering tenderness of a better 
nature-^ his lost risl^ and, alas I it is to be feared, 
the object even of Ids lost note, tenderljr as it was 
cherished.~ 

After a thne, Bosa regidned<~what the virtaous and 
self-denying seldom lose, except temporuily--^Jtier 
peace Of n^nd. Her son was carefully brought up, 
and became everything she could desite. Cognisuit 
of the paitifni (doud that had darkened Ms father’s 
character and fhte, he resigned the patrimony that had 
become Ms to discharge aS Hie unlavitMly-incurred 
obligations i and afterwards, in another hemisphere, 
strove, by a strenuous course of indnst# and goba con¬ 
duct, to e<^ for himself a name wt&b Ms children 
might inherit without the blush that had so often crim¬ 
soned Ms own cheek. His mother now left him; and it 
was not tin she had seen a yotmg group of her Hugene’s 
ofitpriiig rising around her that he at last closed' her 
eyes. But even up to that solemn moment did thoughts 
Of tlie wife’s duty she bad perfarmed m her once-loved 
hut unwottby. husband recur, * like Hie memories of 
joys that are past, pleasant though snoumfiil to the 
soul.’ , . - . , 


SOCIETY AMONG THE LETANTINES. 

i^RODonotiT Syria and Iiower Eg^pt there is a par¬ 
ticular division of the population known under the 
name of Xsivantines, which signifies those Christians of 
Eastern origin who live scattered in small groups 
among the Moslems. In manners, customs, and np- 
pearanoe, those people are seanxly distinguishable from 
their neighbours, and, with the exception of the lead¬ 
ing tenets of their creed, there would seem to be very 
iitm in their minds Or morals which they do not possess 
in common with the foUowen of Islam. Yet upon a 
near approach you discover tnimy differences. Exter¬ 
nally under tlie influence (ff the general public opinion 
of the country by which in many things they are, com¬ 
pelled to conform with what tlieir masters ordain, they 
eherisl) among thems^Ves a subordinate puMic opinion 
wMcb, though powerless so far as the Osmaiflis and 
Arabs are conceroedi acts with irresistible force within 
the narrow circle of its Operation. 

Of this amall section of the population of Western 
Asia comparativiHh^ littte is known in Europe. Tra- 
veUers habitually disdain to associate with oppressed 
and ignoble leCes; ryhose peculiarities/are supposed 
to offer little that Would repay research. But this is 
founded^^ in enror. Tshilsg our stand Upon the peaks of 
Lebanon, and iooMng around us towards the east and 
towards the west, towards Hte north and tCwards the 
■oath, our eye can scarcely t^jj^t -apm aay comthuAity, 
hoover small, whom instith^ns and mannen are not 
more deserving of study than tboee of the common 
masters of the country. W the Tdrke were 

Ibrmeri^ they have now almost Cessed to be an inte- 
ro^dng i^c^a The same remark cannot of course he 
agihed M(lhe Arabs; but most of the exfl^rdinary 
sects foi^ M SyHa or fl^pt me 0 ^ Arab origin; atm 
precisely tke aememental qualities wMch have invested 
Islamism ta eCwigal eountt^ of W^tern Asm viM sO 
many chatnia, how flifltaeed afl atmosphere of mtlcal 
superstitiou over the Mtc^ctuM vrorM of the Levan- 
I tines, and of sB'thhseCthey ieechit wheHier Christian or 
{ Mohammedan, wMMi still IlUik in bbseUrity among the 
Syrian mottntadia,or develop HiMr strange ideas in the 
■great Mtiee of Egypt . ...v 

, Ms^ians or kiaveNent wlrn k^^ on 

..Aautio Turkey have gliaced nuns or im obKondy iit 
IMommunUies to which we aUude i IheSadthpuliBuj, 
iftdlmijert of Hakim BeamHlUh; th» YelSde^ 


Xsmeilieh, Htd Ausarians, the Drifleits; and otlier nests of 
hWt^dr pkganefoundiniIi(»e re^us^ Butwbohas 


yr^among them, tmd delineai^with anything like 
authdti% weir meniiera, opiniens, and secret institu- 
tionaf Nearly all that is popularly believed of them rests 
on rumours, ih the highest degree vague and uncertain, 
though probably Bufikient materials even now exist for 
unvmng the characters, mannersi and mental idiosyn- 
' ewsies (rf all these wiM races. 

Me Bajrle St John has proved, by a volume just pub- 
Itehed*? that some at least of these obscure communi¬ 
ties Me acoessiMe to European cuTios%. Arriving at 
Alexandria in thC summer of 1846, and perceiving that 
there was nothing to bo gained by associating with tiic 
Franks, he detemlned to acquire a knowledge of the 
Arihi^ and to live almost exclusively among the natives. 
Ferseverance might probably have opened to him the 
interior of a Modem famify, for, though prejudiced 
and bigotted, the Arabs are still a sociable people; but 
clroumstances directed him towards the Levantines. 
Becoming acquainted with a Syrian family whose fana¬ 
ticism had been in some degree mitigated by inter¬ 
marriage with an Italian, he was admitted, ns it were, 
behind the veil, and for two years lived habitually in 
an Eastern harem. 

Possessing great powers of Observation, and the 
talents necessary to record his impressions, he imme¬ 
diately sed himself about keeping a journal, in which he 
chronicled his remarks, the stories and anecdotes be 
heard, and the accounts which one family or individu.al 
gave him of another. In this way his materials rapidly 
accumulated; for when on terms of familiarity, no people 
in the world are more cmnmunicative than the Orientals, 
who may literally be said to have no secrets from those 
whom they Uke. Mr St John, with singular felicity, 
takes us mong with him in his experience, makes ns 
thoroughly acquainted with Sitt Madotda, the widow'ed 
mistress of the family, with her son Iskender, her 
beautiful niece Wardeh, her relative Om Barbara, her 
intimate acquaintance Sitt Sopho, and even tiM-slavcs, 
Zara, Hannah, and so on. As might have been ex¬ 
pect^ the introduction of a Frank into the interior of 
a Levantine family could not be accomplished without 
much scandal. The priests were alarmed lest some 
rays of knowledge from the West should melt away 
the• foundations of their empire; strange suspicions 
were excited in the minds of relatives lest the Sitt 
should conceive the dreadful design of uniting the beau¬ 
tiful Wardeh witli the heretic from Frankistan. Other 
terrors, more shadowy and indefinite, sbopk the whole 
body of Levantine society in Alexandria, and a pro¬ 
digious system of dl|)lomacy was set on foot to defeat 
the Maifl^Telian policy M Sitt Madoula; but, in her 
way, this lady was quite a philosopher, having eman¬ 
cipate herself, partly periiaps by tlie aid of her deceased 
husbandi from the tyranny of ecclesiastical influence, 
and acquired the rare courage to think, on some points 
at least, for herself. Besides, her eon Iskender had con¬ 
ceived «friendship for the yonng Frank, and the Sitt 
being, above all things, an affectionate mother, set the 
inclinations of her son considerably liefore the wishes of 
the priA^ Md determinedto act on her own indepen¬ 
dent oon'idetiona 

: Snie history pf these transaeflioas, negotiations, and 
intrigues, is given'With mnehnniv^C* and humour by 
Mr Bt Jifeni but is tthsiHi!e]|l|ble of abridgment, be¬ 
cause wHie point Consists M extiiMting at lengHi the 
Immense M Ingenuity employed to accomplish 
nothing at'lwL By d^ees, every obstacle having been 
rpmoveA Hm flnlk himself in his new resi- 

dencei m wMeh he ite^ eve of the 

Sama^ta; A* tlneKbtlonip^ Moham- 

niediui Wi^ldfell h into no dek^tion of it, 

hsippen it mirselves in the 


■ * Iwo Yeats’ jfti 
gotm. Cbspoiaai 


I ta a iSWStfee FsmBy^ By payle St 
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most interwyng poraon of the Ifilobe Valley. On ti^e 
ocotBioii of adding a new laembet fo the fanJlly, 09 
l^vantines of counct could hot avdid tome 
display of hospitality. It oonveyedt howeTer^ no 
ideas, of their manner of living, for we may observe at 
once, that up to the latest day of his residency Mr St 
John found Sitt Madoula and her femUy kind, affec¬ 
tionate, and disinterested, indniMy- moire , desirous to 
render his residence agreeable than to convert it into a 
source of profit for themselves. Be this remenCbered to' 
their credit especially aa aU their goodness mt» be said 
to be spontaneous, tince it is based on no artificial sys¬ 
tem of instruction, and derived from nothing external to 
themselves. 

Being desirous of observing all the great fbatures of 
Eastern life, Mr St John, on hearing the announce¬ 
ment of the commencement of Bamadhan, was desirous 
of going forth and mingling with the Moslem crowds} 
but to this Sitt Madouln objected, observing that his 
first supper as one of the family was preparing, and that 
he must not leave the house! ‘ Halil Adin, who, from 
having been a servant in the house, had become a small 
shopkeeper in one of the bazaars—-ofios, in the language 
of the country, a merchant—came into supper, and we 
three—I, he, and Iskender—sat down at a little round 
tabic crowded with messes. Soup in a pie-dish in one 
corner i a bowl of mclookeyeh (a glutinous kind of herb) 
in tbo middle; a plate of radishes supported on the edges 
of these two; a plate of iliababi, or small pieces^f mutton 
broiled on skewers here; a dish of rice &ere; flat cakes 
of bread thrust into every vacant place, with numerous 
limes, which are sgueezed over every mess; 0ree clean 
plates, one knife, four forks, two spoons; glasses placed 
on chairs by our sides, with some extra dishes; Sitt 
Madoula, stumping about on her stilt-like clogs to see 
tlmt every thing was right; Wardeh standing in the door- 
w!»y with a water-cooler resting in the palm of lier hand, 
ready to give ns drink, and casting the beams of her 
bright eyes upon us; AU lazily stiuatting down in the 
gailery outsitie; Hannah, the maid, endeavouiii^ to 
be generally useful. Such were the elements of the 
scene as 1 remember it. I must not forget that 
Halil was famous as an enormous eater, and that the 
great joke at table was to count and exaggerate the 
number of bread-cakes he devoured. A few words of 
grace were rapidly uttered before and after the meal, 
during which water was the only drink. The Levan¬ 
tines eat very fast, start up as soon as they have done, 
and have water poured over their hands, which they also 
sometimes rub with lemon-juice, and then smoke.’ 

To give some idea of the otlier inmates of the house, 
we turn back a little, and extract a passage from Mr St 
J elm’s description of his first visit to the Sitt:—‘ In the 
first place, Sitt Madoula was a comely dame of thirty- 
seven, with dark eyes and jet-black hair, somewhat 
carelessly arranged in front, and surmounted by a small 
tarboosh or red cap. Behind fell a profusion of smaU 
tresses, mixed witli an immense nuniMr of oVal-shaj^d 
geld spangteS, hung upon ^iti of braid. A kind of 
pelisse split down the sides, with long tails tucked up 
into her shawl in a not usinacefiiil manner, and large 
loose trousers, formed the ^mcipal articles of her cos¬ 
tume. We could see aUo a coarse gauzeichemise, be¬ 
neath which her bosom^ raised up, and pressed together, 
aj^cared in great prominience. The ancient beauties 
of Egypt do not show SD iptgii thoedder as 0eir com¬ 
peers in Europe, bui^lta^nrd bldU fifr tuoliberid in thOir 
exhibitions. Sitt Madow,' Who Was hovering between 
the two seasons, was more rfifldera^ffi her cottume 0an 
most others I have seen.’ " 

Of the other members of the hofuehotd we hdVB the 
following sketch:—‘A tac^rympsevlcmkidg (dd B^y, 
wliose short; legs, encased in WMis itocfe 
Madoula wis barefoot—could^be;:itfi0h|i^‘he^ knee* as 
she sat for comfort on the fioor»:was aliiray« men^foed 
ac C^ Barbara—the mdfher Baftnrwi—wbkit said 

Barbara was a laughing, sauey-looking, and little Le- 
vaatthe beauty, with her hair decked out wi0 peorit, 


addition to toe cnitomary stream of goM ffe 

spang^ behind. A tight rose - coloured aatin vest 
snowed offitiet fine shape; and being op$u bi fronib gave 
one ample opjKittnnity, despite toe feigned protWJtionOf 
a thin jnnlze chemise, of ascertaining the delicacy of ntt 
skin. She sat on tbo divan, in the midst of a p^eci 
clowl of strawberry-x«ttemed mnslia trousers; from., 
beneath Which her small pretty feet, encased in ydloW ' 
morocco slippers, just peeped forth.’ We had taken this 
fdmi^ party quite by surprise, or else this dangerous I 
little person would have b^ packed off into another 
roojn. She had been urged to go by her husband and 
othetli, whilst we were fumbling in the dark passages 
below and the staircase; but curiosity and wiifulncss 
had induced her to hold out until it was too late. A , 
young girl, who peeped in once or twice, had been 
taken by the shoulders and turned out on the very first 
announcement toat the Franks were coming. 1 had 
afterwards ample opportunities of observing tlie half- 
and-half manner in which the Christiatt natives of the 
East'imitate the harem regulations of the Moslems. 

An EngUshiiian, as a Frank, and, above idl, as a heretic, 
is more especially tabooed. Among their own race com- j 
paratively litUe restdetion exists, most women show¬ 
ing tliemselves to whomever the husband invitoa to toe i 
bouse. In pubUc, however, they always appear veiled, 
though less closely than tlio Moslems; and in church 
tliey invariably sit in a gallery shut in with lattice- 
work, too close fbr the curious eye to penetrate 1’ 

No one can have lived foe how short a time soever iti 
the East without having observed the beauties of the 
cities by night, which invariably suggest to the imt^ 
nation the idea of an unreal world beheld in a dream. 

At times, in Alexandria, the atmosphere puts on a 
European diaracter, with pale fleecy douds and an ob¬ 
scure moonlight But farther south,, especially witldn 
the tropics, there is a glowing ricdiness in the night- 
scenes not easily conceivable or credible in tbo north. 

remember to have come once by night umh a city 'j 
of ruins, where bath and palace, mosque and minaret, I 
cottage and caravansera, were mouldering beneath the 
slow touch of time. Heaps vi heWn stones were juled 
up in various places, where war or earthquake had 
burled some grand fabric to the dust, white here and 
there feathery mimosas and tremulous willows waved 
over the ruins in too delicious night breeze. Below, nt 
a short distance, rolled toe broad Nile, while the bright 
moon silvering the whole, and rendering it half-transpa¬ 
rent, gave all we saw the appearance of a picture rather 
than of a reality. 

In summer nights especially, when toe wind Wdws; 
from toe desert, Alexandria itself is overhung by a sl^ 
of tropical purity. It is then delightful to walk abroad, 
to visit the deserted cemeteries, and climb the mounds, 
or stroll along toe sea-beach. This, however, is a plea¬ 
sure almost unknown to the Levantines, who, addicted 
to toq early opening of shops, retire to bed shortly after 
night&H, that they may be up in the morning with the 
lant. But Mr St John, by no means a Levantine on 
this point, describes his night rambles in Alexandria in 
a very picturesque manner. ‘Usually,' be says, ‘in my 
night rambles I found all silent mjd lonely. As soon 
as darkness begins to set in, the streets become rajadly 
des»t^; women especially disappearing as if by muio. 
Some movement of the pCpnlaQon continues for wpM 
fln hoar tind a-half more; iPt after the gun fires; tt is 
rare to meet a person even in toe best inhabited sheets; 
theic asp^d tliOT feame to me peculiarly pictnresqttifc i 
The forms of toe houses are infinitely varfrd, and ft It 
uncommon to see S’ single fine that ft horitoiftMl or per¬ 
pendicular; the terraced roofs arebtokca 
and sheds ; toe frbnts are crowded with 
dnwt;. toat seem to weigh toe buddings oir eSitoiM side 
forward so as almost to make to0i toutdh - In tome 
caist a ps^r of loftors tnight Mst ftoto batoteiji’ to bal- 
dony : at others there ft A little tmpfiujl open place 
before a tmolL mosque, wlto the lOc^pm |MU!^iet Oi 
its terrace and its {telit minar^ ^ity etefiited against 











the eky—that i* to say, even on stertight nighti 
most of the streete seemed mere Waotj; defiles. |.W]ton 
the moon shone, it was perfectly rdarygUsas to see the 
distinctness wi^;tirhich every object roas^ted itsdf, 
even to the delieeta tracery of the loftteit pinnacle ; 
and how the reflection of the white moft'threw 

dow'n a pale light into the gloomiest passages. ; In tlie 
ruined streets I often stemped to watch thepiooRbeams 
working their way in silver streams throngh brbken 
wtdls and mnlatlSt^d windows, and giving « thdiitand< 
fantastic shapes to mdfonit heaps of sttmesiuid woodr 
work.’.' ' 

]'s Of the popnlaMbn which circulates through Hiese 
streets, by day,'fewJn cOmtnoti converertion speak of 
the pliitnress^e. Their lives are sj^nt in money-mak- 
liJgj but when they cojuo to erect a mosque, or build 
a house, (u:.lay out a garden, their innate sense of tire 
beautiful leads them to make a profuse display of 
what we call taste. Meanwiule, notbipg cau be more 
disjointed than their minds. They have no vCoirect 
ideas of any tbii^ : no logic, no metaphysics j no power 
whatever of distinghishing between the possihle and 
the imponible. What they excel in is faith. They 
can believe anytlflngi and it may be observed that 
even Europeans who live nimdi among .them irresistibly 
acquire something of their credulous h|bit of mind. 

Ilere, in Western Europe, we afibet at least to enter¬ 
tain a profound reverence for truth. jJBut in the East 
Ij^g has been by many writers deda^ to be a.virtuc, 
" Meause it is often the only shield whimi the weak have 
to interpose between themsdves and ruin. The rulers 
^ the earth endeavour to appropriate to. themselves the 
tvhole gains of tin industriotn. The lattm', as a matter 
of course, seek to outwit them, and a vast system of 
mental and moral tactics is called into play on both 
aides. Power has obviously less need of disguise and 
.oenc^teent than weakness, and therefore the Turks 
have obtained a better character for speaking the tenth 
than the races subject to their away. But their pro¬ 
ceedings forcibly remind one of the witty sophism of 
Butter— 

* H%mst Impows an oath makes U, 

Mot lie Who foe oonvehienoa takes it. 

St> hoW oah any man be said 

To break an oath be never made ? * 

If, however) like other people, the Orientala'Bad an 
original bias towards truth, bad government has long 
ago enr^ tliem of it, Tiioy have now conie to attach a 
sort of mysterious dignity to lying, especially the Le¬ 
vantines, who, oppressed, insnlted, and plundered by 
the Turks, take refuge in the petty arts of untruth and 
iniquity for self-defence. Mr St ,Tobn observes that 
‘ the natives, of Egypt believe that there is great virtue 
in a he; so .that if dyers, for example, find that tbieir 
dye in the vats take in an inferior mannm', they think 
it incumbent on them to spread some report the most 
unfounded and alMurd possible. If it obtiUn credit, the 
evil tbey'Complain of is at once, remedied, : I flnd'in my 
journal the Mlowing specirnen ;— About ten days past 
the report came in that the inhabitants of a certain vil¬ 
lage V»c^ turned .into black stones. All the Moham- 
medahi^ and most of .the Levantines, hidieved in .it: and 
it was iitftontly stated that Said Pasha had set off at 
on«e to hkutoifie ioto the matter. Yusuf Id,.however, 
uilO: is a. eagocious man, remarked courier just 

arrived ttie ntej^biHirhood knew nothing of these ^ 

factSi'Which was a pfMiumptiou that th^ were incor¬ 
rect. ®e Boa* WWfoon afterwards traced-'to the 
dyers. . 

‘ It is noh however, one class of people mUy who be¬ 
lieve in the magh^ efficacy of lyieg. If a man has two 
wives, one of tj^m wiU' soaUediow, to.dmineCtton w 
sorcerer, write a ma^e ihesmtoftmi! to moitopolUo 
his love, and cause tbo Aiher tu be negleoteA . Tiw fot-. 
torn one has no other iutoh* to destroy the than 

to tell some hobble iij^iaod get it to be.believea.;^t;hep 
' byd»r husband or Bw ipuMic. In case of ,suee«is» iffia 
to toatantty rrinstated la her rights. Tl^ Christlaus 

have. toe same ahemtoable superstition, and one morn¬ 
ing I remember that tohender came and swore most 
solemnly that he was going to Kosetta to collect some 
dehto The object was to reraoto a spell which had 
prevented him from effecting any important sale for 
three days — at I believed him, at least for a moment. 

It seems he was fortunate, end made a profit of ten dol¬ 
lars before 1 gave him a visit in the afternoon.’ 

: Mr St John’s vedume is full of stories aod rniecdotes, 
some of illnsteate the character of the Moslems 

as wellus those pf toe Eastern Christians. In general, 
toe former are the interesting and poetical people, being 
Under the influence of more stirring beliefs and wilder 
add mdre original superstitions. In moral principles 
also they ato ^haps superior, because they obey more 
steictlv toe injunctions of their faith. Still, toe diffe¬ 
rence is not very great, as Mr Bayle St John, after care¬ 
fully summing up the wiiolo afikir, admits. 

Prom onr observations and tiie passages we have 
selected, it will be obvious that Mr St John’s volume is 
full of interest, and contains a striking picture of an 
extremely peculiar phase of Eastern society. Some of 
toe stories introduced ore scarcely inferior to tliose in 
‘ Tile Arabian Nights.’ The style is easy and elegant, 
simple for the most turt. but occasionally glowing with 
imagery. Pew populations of the East have had so 
much justice done tliem as toe I.«vantine8 in this 
volume, which is superior in interest and value to the 
.same writer’s visit to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. 

' «■ 

SYDNEY SMITH’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY.* 

The Royal Institution is an establishment situated in 
Albemarle Street, London, and is well known as con¬ 
taining professors of several of the sciences, who deliver 
lectures and carry on researches within its walls. It is 
a subscription institution, and is supported by the nobi¬ 
lity and gentry of,toB metropolis. The fame of Davy, 
Young, Faraday, and other illnsteious professors, has 
made its name familiar wherever physical science is 
known. 

In toe years 1804,1806, and 1806, the Rev. Sydney 
Smith delivered short courses of lectures on the human 
mind, choosing a different subject in each successive 
year ; and toe whole of the three courses are now re¬ 
print^ from too notes, and given to toe world as an 
additional eontribution by 'their celebrated autlior to 
toe instruction and amusement of tlie reading public. 
As no . other work of his makes any .approach to a 
systematic exposition of toe laws and workings of the 
Imman mind, these ieotures have the aspect of an en¬ 
tirely ft'Csh composition. The public were by no means 
prepared to And Sydney Smith becoming a rival to Reid 
and Stewart, or to hear his name classed among the 
writers necessary to be known to the student of meta¬ 
physical science. Yet sueh is toe fact ; and it may be 
fairly aMeTted,, tout so long as the writings of Adam 
ftmith, Reid, ^mpbell, Stewart, Brown, or Alison, con- I 
tinue to be authorities in this department of science, it 
will be worth while to read along with them the ex¬ 
positions finished by ttiis tenown^ laughing philo- 
.sopBer. ■ 

TBe oburses comptteo the subjects of toe Understand- 
iqj^i ffaste, ;and the Jdc^vb Pnwert, following the divi- 
Bt^S;^pte4;!liP.^'dand St^ 1'Bc subdivisions of 

the two vety niuifli in a with those 

writers ;: bud id tob lnst bcanrii, toe active powers, tlm 
antoeV boldly takes vving in tn independent flight of 
Bia nwn, being disaattsfi^ Reid’s excessive multt- 

V Skabehss . nf SCoral phttoopuy, DeJivored .*t tlM 

R(nnJ te^ltiiktkmyin t1WYeai» 1004,18®, and 1800 BjtteUto 
«a». eydnsy fiSdijTBfi Ai: taiiaoni : BWnted tor l/ongmaU, Brown, 
firosB; aind IioagmaniitipatdRioiter HOW. 1800. 
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plication of the aeparate powers «nd faculties of the 
mind. All through, be attempts the reductioii of the 
phenomena to as few first principles as possible; ;lniit it 
is only in the treiitment of the Actite Powers that be 
may to said fairly to overdo the thing, and to contri¬ 
bute fresh confusion, instead of new light, to a difficult 
subject. He sees nothing in any of the passions, affec¬ 
tions, desires,, loves, and hatreds of humanity, but the 
consequences of one or other of the two facts recognised* 
under the names of the love of pleasure and the dread 
of pain, ’ 

The merits and recommendations of a metaphysical 
book, as of any other sdentifle book, may to very 
various. There may be a positive advance made to¬ 
wards‘clearing out and ascertaining the first, principles 
and fundamental ideas lying at the root of the well- 
known but ill-understood phenomena of the mind i in 
other words, the work may be eminently philosophical 
by being successful in its simplification and analysis of 
the facts of the subject. Or the recognised facts and 
appearances may to brought together, dasiifled, de¬ 
fined, and illustrated, by interesting examples, without 
any attempt being made to reduce them to their com¬ 
ponent first principles, or most simple elementary facts; 
the operations of memory, reason, imagination, taste, 
beauty, affection, conscience, may to di dqjailed and 
bodied forth in instances, and the wnter refrain oil the 
time from endeavouring to reduce these several cora- 
pounds into their primitive constituents; he may do 
his utmost to improve our acquaintance with these 
powers as they appear to the ordinary human eye, 
without feeling liimself able to seize the Creator’s point 
of view, which would represent the ultimate, strings 
that set the wbdc in motion. Moreover, without much 
of clearness in the delineation of tlie various faculties 
even thus grossly taken, a writer may make an inte¬ 
resting book by stringing togetlier a number of striking 
facts, incidents, and pictures of human nature and hu¬ 
man life; or by bringing out into relief. some vein of 
feeling or sentiment, ns is done in historieSi poetry, and 
romance, and call his book a work on the human mind. 
A powerful and richly - cultivdcd mind arrests our 
attention in almost any way tliat it chooses to exer¬ 
cise itself; even if it sliould fail in its professed aim, it 
succeeds in somctliing else; and it is not every reader 
that complains of a work pretending- to be scientific 
tiiat it is in fact poetical or romantic. * 

If, tlicn, a work on the mind may be nn analysis, a 
delineation, or a string of interesting pictures, allusions, 
and discussions, the reader may ask which does tlie 
present fall under ? The reply, according to the tost 
of our judgment, and as well as a few words can de¬ 
scribe a complex thing, is, that it is a tolerable analysis, 
a splendid delineation, and a rich mine of amusing and 
inspiriting pictures and incidents of tlie kind already 
well known to the world through the other writings of 
tlic author. 

If we consider that nearly half a .century of active 
tliinking has elapsed since these lectures were written; 
that the author, although a man of very high ability 
and intelligence, was not pre-eminent in anidytical 
faculty; that he had not studied the subject for any; 
great length of time, or With much undivided attention 
—we shall not expect bis work to be of much value at 
tile present day as an accurate analysis or strict ioien- 
tiflu resolution of the complicated problems of human 
nature. Any one taking It in this light would only 
tocomo more ignorant, by toing m«de more mistaken; 
by its perusal. The exposition of the aeoi|e|S is worjffi 
nothing in a scientific point of view, and ihe analysis of 
the active powers is worth less than nathingr^d: dbea 
: not even deserve the compUmeni: of .a 

But of such merits as the book has; trhieb are neither 


few por small, we shall ndw present a fbW stiecimens to 
theTAd», who will no doubt expect to be treated, in 
preference to all otlier things, tosomesfresh examples 
of the irreBiStIble comic creations that have aO often set 
the world in a roar. 

The fint three lectures are occupied with the history 
of moral philosophy ; and although, as a liistory of ^ 
philosophy, nothing could well be less deserving of : 
attention,' yet, as a string of rich and racy pictures and ' 
illustrations, few histories can compare with it. Here,. 
as everywhere, lie brings the subject thoroughlj' Ahiil 
th| comprehension of the most ordinary reMer; and n 
it IS intrinsically dry or dull, he adds an interest tow 
from his inexhaustible fountains of wit and richness of 
composition. Take the following remarks on Socrates 
as an example —' The slight sketch 1 have given of his 
moral doctrines' contains nothing very new or very bril¬ 
liant, but comprehends those moriu doctrines which 
every person of education has been accustomed to liear 
from his chlldltpod; but two thousand years ago they 
were great discoveries—two thousand years since com¬ 
mon sense was not invented. If Orpheus, or Linns, or 
any of those melodious moralists, sung, in bad verseis,. 
such advice as a grandmamma would now give to a 
cliild of six years old, he was thought to to inspired 
the gods, and statues and altars were elected to his 
memory. In Hesiod there is a very grave exhortation 
to mankind to wash their faces; and I have discovered 
a very strong analogy between the precepts of Pjrtli^-. 
gorns and Mrs Triramer--both think that a son ought 
to obey his father, and both arc clear that a good man 
is better than a bad one. Therefore, to measure aright 
this extraordinary man, we must remember the period 
at which he lived; that he was the first who called the 
attention of mankind from the pernicious subtleties 
wliich engaged and perplexed their wandering under¬ 
standings to the practical rules of life—-he was the great 
father and inventor of common sense, as Geres was of 
the plough, and Bacchus of intmdeation.’ 

Equally amusing is his account of the chequered re¬ 
putation of Aristotle:—‘ Whoever is fond of the bio¬ 
graphical art, as a repository of the acBbns and the for¬ 
tunes of great men, may enjoy an agreeable specimen 
of its certainty in tlie life of Aristutie. Some writers 
say he «{,a8 a Jew; others that he got nil his informa¬ 
tion from a Jew—that he kept an apothecary’s shop, 
and was an atheist; others say, on the contrary, tliat 
he did not keep an apothecary’s shop, and that he was 
a Trinitarian. Some say he reacted tlie religion of 
his country; otliers that he offered sacrifices to his 
wife, and made hymns in favour of his fatlierdn-law. 
Some are of opinion lie was {loisoned by the priekta-y' 
others are clear that he died of vexation, because he ;. 
could not discover the causes of the chb and fiow in the 
Euriims. We now care or know so little about Aris¬ 
totle, that Mr Fielding, in one of his novels, says— 

“ Aristotle is not such a fool as many people believe, 
who never read a syllable of his works.” ’ . 

The following passage expresses with great force the 
growth of our inteileSual capabilities by exercise and 
habit:—’Wliat a prodigious command, for instance, over 
alt tliose associations which are ptoductive of wit, must 
the head wit of such- a city as this o» Paris have scr 
qnired in twenty years of facetiousness—having been ) 
accustomed, for that space of time, to view all tiiex!3{ii- 
raoters and events which have fallen under lus notice-'i 
with a reference to these relations 1 What an enormous : 
power of versification must Pope have gained after hla i 
translations of the “Iliad” and tbe“Odyssey I’t aO^mt 
no corabinattoin of words or inflection m soimdi eqdid 
possibly have been new to him; and hg mntt have/^ 
most meditated in hexameters, ahd oqttVttraed Ut 
What a powerful human being ninst t1i|g niu|A'%ee#to 
who, bcwpnning with Original tidsOto,' figa -bOgn' aciehjl- 
tomed, fto'half his Uffi, to the bar or 

the senate ! No OoniUnation of oireatolti^^ 
before him for which he is weptt^ayedr^-is dwg^^ 
ready.: for etgry pturpoto pf msd^attBck | and :: 
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trusts, wKIi the most Sm^cit confidence, to that host cf 
trords and images which he knows, from long expwience, 
wili rise up at Snjr moment of exigence for ms ornament 
and support.’ 

His first course, oomptising the Intellect, compre¬ 
hends two vigorous lectures on the conduct of the nndor- 
standing, full of ^d sense and powotfhl exhortation, 
and contending with a pan^ytic upon the loveof know- 
ledm, which sounds fresh and animating, in spite of tho 
mlUions of addresses on the subject delivnted during 
the Rtcwedlng six-aitd-forty years. And we can remark 
t^ngh the whole of this work an intense sentiment in 
mrour of tho pursuit of knowledge, which must be set 
down as n leading characteristic of the mind of the 
author, although only one of the ordinary consequences 
of a si^rior intellect. 

The second course, wluoh comprehends Wit and Hu¬ 
mour, Taste, tho Bcautifril and the Sublime, is fall of 
the most interesting and enlivening delineations, and is 
in many parts of its rnialysis successful and happy. 

That Sydney Smith should be entertaining on wit 
and humour, we expect as a matter of course. Other 
expounders must cull and sokcb thrir instances of these 
qualities: he can both cull and create. IncongruiW* 
according to him, is the chief ingredient in the ludi¬ 
crous i and he is no doubt correct so far as the term 
incosgtralty is itself definite; but as all sorts of incon- 
giaity arc not witty or humorous, some special Umita- 
oOB or qualification must be put upon the term. Here 
is one of bis examples* As you increase the incon¬ 
gruity, you increase the humour; as you diminish it, 
you diminish tho kumunr. If a tradesman of a cor¬ 
pulent and respectable appearance, with habiliments 
somewhat ostentatious, were to slide down gently into 
the mud, and dedecurate a jm-green coat, I am afraid 
we should all have the barbarity to laugh. If hie hat 
and wig, like treacherous servants, were to desert their 
falling master, it certainly would not diminish our pro¬ 
pensity to laimh i but if ho were to foil into a vioRnt 
paavlon, and abuse everybody about him, nobody could 
possibly resist the incongruity of a pea-green trades¬ 
man, very respa^bte, sitting in tho mud.and threatening 
all tho passers-by wM the effects of bis wrath. Here 
every ioddent heightens the humour of the scene—the 
gaiety of his tunic, the general respectability of bis ap- 
iiearaceo, the rills of muddy water which trickle down 
hia checks, and the harmless violence of his rage 1 ’ 

Under taste be requires to discuss the influence of 
assodatiou in making tilings agreeable that ore not so 
intrinsically. But aasociatiuu cannot explnin all cases 
of agreeable emotion. ‘That there are some tastes 
briginally agreeable I think can hardly be denied; and 
that Natnrc has originally, and independently of all 
associations, made some sounds more agreeable than 
others, seems to me, I confess, equally clear. I can never 
believe that any man could sit in a pensive mood listen¬ 
ing to the sharpening of a saw, and think it as naturally 
agreeable and as plaintive as the song of a linnet; and 1 
should very much suspect that phUosophy which Inches 
that tho odour of superannua^ Cheahfre cheese is, by 
the oonstitutiun of nature, and antecedent to all connec¬ 
tion of Yither ideas, as agreeable as that smell with which 
the flowers of the field thank Heaven for the gentle 
routs, bt as the fragrance of the spring when we inhale 
from afar " the milk-white thorn tW scents the evening 
gale.” ’ 

In discussing the beautiful, where be Is, as usual, tlie 
opposite of everything that is dry or abstruse, he con- 
liden the efibots of the various ingredients tbat enter 
into beauty; but be cannot agree with Burke as to the 
admissibility of smoflnsss at an ingredient ‘If small- 
ness were one cause of beauty, we should have remarked 
it in the great mass of amatory poetry, which has been 
accumulating tinoe the begintung trf the world: the 
fflyr Would have told hit mistress, from time immemo- 
L ||M that the was so short, that the chuld wttk under 
I his um ; that she weighed less by twenty or thirty 
r pounds tton say other beauty is ^ ntfi^bonfbood; 


that bo solemnly believed her only to be five feet; ami 
he would have diminished her down by elegant adula¬ 
tion to think as lowly of herself as possible.’ 

The effects of utility and adaptation to ends in ev- 
eiting the emotion of beauty ho exemplifies by the ful- 
Icwing case:—‘ Go to the Duke of Bedford’s piggery iit 
Woburn, and you will seo a breed of pigs with legs so 
short, that their stomachs trail upon the ground; a 
breed of animals cntombetl in their own fat, over¬ 
whelmed with prosperity, succesa, aud farina. No 
animal could prasibly be so disgusting if it were not 
useful; but a breeder, who has accurately attended to 
the small quantity of food it requires to swell tiiis pig 
out to such extraordinary dimensions—^the astonishing 
gmiua it displays fur obesity—and the laudable propen¬ 
sity of the flesh to desert the cheap regions of the body, 
and to agglomerate on those parts vt'hioh are worth 
ninepence a pound—such an observer of its utility dots 
not scruple to call these otherwise hideous quadrupeds 
a beantiral race of pigs.’ 

The feeling of tho sublime has been raucli more lur- 
cessfuUy analysed than the far more complex ft cling ot 
beauty; and on it our author is to a great degree seiru- 
tifieally correct, as well as piutorially brilliant. JIis 
illustrations of the sublime, both natural and moral, are 
well chosen and grand. One of them is worth ipjoting- 
‘ Everybody possessed of power is an object either oi 
awe ot iubfimity, from a justice of pence up to the I'.m- 
peror Aurengzebe—an object quite as stupendout ns 
the Alps, life had thirty-live millions of reveiuie, in n 
country where the proiluets of the earth are nt It.ist 
six times as cheap as in England: his empire estindid 
over twenty-five degrees of latitude, and as many of 
longitude: he had put to dcsth above twenty iiiillimib of 
people. I should like to know the nnan who could li ive 
looked at Aurengzebe without feeling him to tin < nd 
of his limbs, and in every hair of his head I Sueb empe¬ 
rors are more sublime than cataracts. 1 think any mnn 
would have shivered more at the sight of Aurengzebe 
than at the sight of the two rivets which meet nt tlic 
Blue Mountains in America, and, bursting through tin 
whole breadtii of the rocks, roll their yictoiious and 
united waters to the Eastern Bea.’ 

Two lectures devoted to the faculties of boasts nr * 
highly creditable to the author’s sagacity and hoMne-«. 
At a time when it was usual to attribute instincts exclu¬ 
sively to the lower creation, he came lorw ard and m un¬ 
tamed tho existence hi them of the same kind of intel¬ 
lectual oporatioQS as wo find in man, imd produced the 
most indubitable examples of brute memory and reason¬ 
ing He also exposes, in a i igorous strain of mixed tlo- 
qiiSnce and humour, the childishness of oui ciiUitaming 
any jealousy of the brutes, or any fear that llie distmc - 
tion between us and them will be obliterated by aueli .in 
admission. Without derogating from tho superiority 
that man derives from his mental endowment i, he illus¬ 
trates, in tiio most entertaining fashion, tlic advant.ig(s 
we gain by our other peeuliarities, such as lengtli of life, 
gregarious nature, stature, and the capahilitics of the 
human hand. ‘If we lived seven hundred jears In¬ 
stead of seventy, we should write better epic iKiemi, 
bitild better iiouses, end invent tnoro eomplicateil 
mechanism, than we do now, I should question very 
much if Mr Miliie could build a bridge so well as a 
gentleman who had engaged in that occupation for 
seven centuries; and if I had had only two hundred 
years’ experience in lecturing on moral philosophy, I 
am well convinced 1 should do it a little bettor than 1 
now do..... A lion lies under a hole in a rock, and if 
any other lion happen to pass by, they fight Now 
whoever gets a habit of lying under a hole in a roc k, 
and fighting with every gentleman who passes near 
him, cannot possibly make any progress.’ , 

In commencing his third course, on the Active 
Powers, be reverts again to the great practical subject 
of the conduct of the understanding, and discusses tho 
ways and meane of intellectual improvement Disser- 
tatiuoa of fkr less merit for sound sense, discrimination, 
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and powerful manly expression, have passed for wis¬ 
dom on this subject; but we cannot afford mote than 
a single quotation, containing an adrice to nay yo^g 
men that may have fallen into the bad habit of conta- 
^cting:—‘I would recommend to suoh young men an 
intdlcetual regimen, of which I myself, in ail eatiier 
period of life, have felt the advantage; and that is, to 
assent to the two first propositions that they hear every 
day; and not only to assent to them, bat, if they can, to 
improve and embellish them; and to make the speater' 
a little more in love with his own opinion than ne was 
before. When they have a little got over the bittoness 
of assenting, they may then gradaally increase the 
number of assents, and so go on as their constitution 
will bear it; and I have little doubt that in time this 
will effoct a complete and perfect cure.' 

Although we consider the resolution of the whole of 
the active impnlses of man into mere feelings of plea¬ 
sure and pain, or into products growing out of these, 
as very indifferent science, yet the author’s exposition 
and delineation of the afibetions, passions, desires, and 
habits, makes very good reading. If, for example; his 
explanation of the emotions of tragedy is not very phi¬ 
losophical, his illustrations of it ate very acceptable:— 
i ‘ I have no doubt that to an Indian audience the loss 
of a piece of venison might be the basis of a tragedy 
which would fill every eye with tears; hut, on the con¬ 
trary, they might be very likely to laugh to heat a mOn 
I complain of his wounded honour, if it turned, out tliat 
ho liad ton days’ provision beforehand in Ms cabin.’ 

^ The work concludes with a passage of powerful tio- 
! qncucc on the influence of the passiona A portion of 
j it is all wo am make room for:—' The passions are in 
j iiioriils what motion is in pliysics: they create, pre- 
• serve, and animate; and without them all would be 
sileiia: and death. Avarice guides men across the de¬ 
serts of the ocean; pride covers the earth with trophies, 
and mausoleums, and pyramids; love turns men from 
their sav.'igc rudeness; ambition shakes the very foun¬ 
dations of kingdoms. By the love of glory, weak na¬ 
tions swell into m^nitude and strength. Whatever 
there is of terrible, whatever there is of beantifhl in 
liuinan events, all that shakes the soul to and fro, and 
is remembered while thought and flesh cling together 
—all these have their origin from the p.a88ion8. As it 
is only in storms, and when their coming waters arc 
driven up into the air, that we catch a sight of the 
depths t)f the sea, it is only in the season of perturba¬ 
tion that we have a glimpse of the real internal nature 
of man. It is then only that the might of these erup¬ 
tions shaking ills frame, dissipate all the feeble cover¬ 
ings of opinion, and rend in pieces that cobweb veil 
with wliich fasinon hides the feelings of the heart. It 
is then only that Nature speaks her genuine feelings; 
and, as at the last niglit of Troy, when Venus illumined 
the darkness, Aeneas saw the g(^s themselves at work, 
BO may we, when the blaze of passion is flung upon 
man's nature, mark in him the signs of a celestial ori¬ 
gin, and tremble at the invisible agents of Godl’ 

Tlie tendency of a perusal of the whole hook is to 
coullriii our previous impressions of the author’s cha¬ 
racter, and perhaps to enlarge our notions of his scien¬ 
tific and metaphysical capacity. Although a man of 
powerful intelligence, the addition bf equally powerful 
feelings prevented him from being a dry and subtle ina 
tcllectunl machine. He had a warm and generous na¬ 
ture, shown to tile general public in hia love of liberty, 
and his intense hatred of everything intolerant and 
higotted. Ilis love of knowledge, modified by strong 
liuuian sympathies, made him an extensive reader of 
poetry, histories, travels, and delineations of mankind; 
of all which he could avail himself rbproducUvely In 
enriching and enlivening his own writings with do- 
qucnce and wit. We can trace likewise a few of bil 
favourite subjects of ludicrous illustration and banter. 
The antediluvian longevity especially took Ms fancy i 
and among the standing objects of bte fll^ wsw the 
medical profession, on whom perbaiw tbef severest of 


his many altusions was that where he tec^ises a col¬ 
lege or physicians, or other licensing corporation, as at 
one stroke dispensing with the sixth •cominandment 
over the three kingdoms. 


It was a remark highly characteristic of the rustic but 
original genius of Bunyan, that' as far as humia know¬ 
ledge or notions went, only man, small birds, and angels, 
had the power of singing.’ To some human hot^s, 
tbe;, grouping, in which man occupies the lowest ^ace«, 
would appear rather invidious; but perhaps the popular 
allegorist gave it according to his own estimation of 
musical merit. There have been tliose who preforred, 
the singing of birds to that of their own species. It was 
probably tiie first earthly harmony, and it has flowed 
on Without change or discord through a thousand gene¬ 
rations. Heard no matter where, it is still associated 
with all the memories of greenwoods and fields, which 
peasant men have known, and poets bequeathed to the 
world. Who does not remember Wordsworth’s pietuiso 
of the country maid lingering to hear a thrush sing in 
a London alley, and dreaming of the dell where she hOd 
heard such music lost? 

Naturalists say that birds Sing only for joy,, and it 
may be so, in spite of din^ rooms and cag^ i>:b1it 
human song has a range as inde as that of thouglm ilkhd 
feeling, and a voice for every variation of our outu^ 
or.inward life. Doubtless music is intuitive to man, as 
it is to the thnisli and the redbreast, but analogous to 
the more extensive laws of his progressive existence. 
All nations sing; and in the lowest stage of civilisation 
are found rudiments of tlie harmonious art in the form 
of air or tune. Among mere savages these are generally 
monotonous. A missionary mentions that be heard a 
native of New Guinea sing for upwards of an hour the 
praises of his deceased chief, hut the air was entirely 
composed of two notes—A on the ascending, and B on 
the descending scale—being repeated in regular and 
constant succession. The performer accompanied Ms 
song by as regularly rising ou the toes Of one foot, and 
sinking on tiie other; but this companionsiiip of melody 
and motion is as ancient as song itself, and evidently 
the. parent of dancing. 

Amang the ancient Greeks various pantomimic ges¬ 
tures were the prescribed accompaniments of difibrent 
kinds of music, and sometimes one person performed 
while another gesticulated. Instrumental accompani¬ 
ments of some description are also known among the 
rudest tribes : perforated reeds, ox-horns, and grwt 
sea-shells, are the most primitive assistants (ff hOeS? 
ipony. Among old and curly-civilised nations it is 
remarkable how littie proficiency was made in tiie con¬ 
struction of musical instruments. The Bgj'ptian flute 
was only a cow’s born with tiireo or four holes in it, | 
and their harp or lyre had only three strings. The i 
Grecian lyre had only seven strings, and was very 
small, being held in one hand. The Jewish flute was 
the same as the Egyptian. Their trumpet was a ram’s 
horn; and they had no otiier instrumentol music but by. 
percussion, of which the greatest boast was the psaltery, 
a small triangular harp with wire strings struck with , 
an iron rod. According to Josephus, two ItUndredf'! 
thousand musicians with such appliances performed 
some of their great national festivals; and the effect ifoti 
modern ears may bo imagined. .; ;i^ 

Of aU the numerous instruments employed ia^r 
times, the oldest and moat widely-known,are thi dr^,: 
harp, and bagpipe. The first of tiiese, 
stniction is; has literally played an Un|fSr^t psH'lp^ 
music. It caiginated in the north of Aiin, Stu# Wtt w 
mwe than two thousand yeMS the onlif uwtrunieht 
known to the rude and roving Tfitites. They, used it 
alike in war and in warship; attributing',to sound 

some n^tic ii^nehce in the conqiiM of :|l|^pr^eDemiM 
and i^e ptopitiatioh of titeir gook. Ip fh^teH|foory 
nrighboutiitg niitk^ E wi« cnfoMCt^vritli the^ 
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devastating marches of Oengliis Khan imi Tamerinne; 
ami the frontier villages of Huiig;ary .and PolatSd long 
retained trawlijtiona of the Tatar drum, heard through 
the wilds at midnight, and believed to be beaten by 
i evil spirits. Trom the Tarcpnun hordes the Crusade^ 

I introduced it into tlie ihiUtary bands of Europe, whiph 
! before their Snj« consisted only of tramiKters;, bat. 

I something of the Tatar teust seems to have attended 
I its profdiisss ia Christendoim, for a histoiian of the period 
gravely attributes the capture hf Cohstentihople by Qiec 
Venetians tp the fact, that tltey advanced to the assault 
with almighty sound of drums, which so terrified the 
Greek’s^ thM they believed the skies were falling, “and 
took no thought for tlieir city. The wild tale oiT John 
Tisca, a BoliomUn leader of the fifteenth century, who 
was said to MVe laid a dying injttnction on hiis followers 
to co.astrnhtt a drnui of bis skin, in order that he might 
still serve against their enemies, though scarcely,authen¬ 
tic, bears witness to the ancient prestige of tlie drum; 
and it ^ curious that Napoleon employed twice as many 
drumnien as were ever before retained in the Trench 
army.':?*-, ■. 

The harp is of very doubtful origin. Some say it was 
invented by the Harpii, an ancient people of Italy, from 
whom its name was derived; otliers Biat it was a pro¬ 
duct of Scandinavia j but certain it is that this instru¬ 
ment was in special honour and request among all tlie 
Cdlic nations. By the tmetent laws o( Wales, it was 
hr the three things the possession of which consti- 
feiited a gentle, or rather a free mui, and which could 
not be seized for debt, as Uieir disappearance would 
infallibly occasion a loss of caste to. the owner. The 
rcmainiii^ two Srere a horse and a sword, but the harp 
was the principal; and in the spirit M tyrannical bac- 
barism, it was forbidden tliat the peasantry—who 
were all serfs—should ever be taught its use. In 
Ireland the harp was invested with a sort of prophetic 
power. One tradition relates that at a feast given to 
the 0‘NeiUls by tbe lords of the English Pale, an Irish 
bard was watned of intended treachery by his harp, on 
which he could play nothing but a wild war-tune, when 
endeavouring his best to enliven the festival. The 
harp is believed to have been used in Scotland before 
tbe introduction of the bagpipe, though that is of con¬ 
siderable antiquity. The latter instrument is: temark- 
aide as being known to tbe most distant titees and 
nations. The rustic deity SUenus is represefited in 
antique bas-reliefs as summoning his worshippera 
the sound of the bagpipe; the Italian peasants of tbe 
Abruzzi .iday upon it before their liousebuld image of 
the Virgin on festival eves; and it is the principri in- 
itrument of the Celestial Empire. 

In Gothic sculpture and tracery angels are sometimes 
portrayed practising on tbe bagpipe. : It was ocoa- 
sionrily used in churches before the introduction of the 
organ, which occurred early In the fifteentli century. 
Written music came into use about the same time, and 
both were loudly denounced by many of the old school¬ 
men as unnecessary and vain innovations. Speaking 
M sacred music, it may he observed that metrical 
hymns and choirs were first introdneed by Gregory the 
Great';., and previous to his day a kind of chant or reei- 
tetiVc I'oaly was employed. We also owe out present 
, gamu^te an ecciesiastic of the eleventh century, and its 
name originated from a note which he designated 1^ 
the Greek letter gamma, identical with our G. 

The crude wdd complex state of mnsicri notation 
t« earlier ages may be gnessed from the fact, that the 
poUslied and ingmiions Greeks had no less than' nine 
hundred and ninety notes in their scale. The earliest 
mode of printing marie sriri bj^teeans of plates^ Some 
Of them, made M Wobjl, arei «ai extant, and were eat 
in the year 147S. ;Sihce the ;}n gamut, 

cimrch music particularly hot made rhpid progress, and 
no system of religion has ever yet received' so much of 
song uito its service as Cbristianity—thus pijpyiog the 
the latter to the most rievriting df hatntM 
iisnudDoefti Tbe i^&oUae of yocsI idubi^ Ltti bsi&n ulway# 


popular, ev«i with sects tiiat extended no patronage to 
the other, fine arte, The Methodists, with all their 
v^eties in England and America—tlie Moravians und 
Meinohites of Germany—are rich in the quantity if not 
the quality of their hymns, and proverbially harmonious 
singersk 

.: Savages have no song, as we employ the term, tlieir 
performances being strictly occasional pieces. Tlie 
Indian chief sings his death-song, and tlie African 
mother .apostrophiseB her departed child; but all are 
extemporary—a passing expression of the feelings 
of the moment, tlirongh which at times, though rarely, 
there shines a vein of native but rude poetry, wliicli 
it neither recalled nor transmitted. There is no sub¬ 
stitute witls them for tlie popular verse and refrain, 
whicli our peasant of a former age learned from Ids 
mother, of conned from the broadsheet, and which a few 
pence will nonr purchase by scores, with comments und 
airs attached. Songs, however, appear in a compara¬ 
tively primitive stage of civilisation. A traveller in 
Nubia some years, ago made an English translutiun of 
one of that country’s songs. It was sung by a native 
who had joined his company in Lower Egypt, but re¬ 
mained subdued, and almost silent, till the frontiers of 
his land were gained, when bis spirite suddenly rose, and 
he astonished them all by volunteering to sing .as tlie 
party sat round their evening fire. His song exliihits a 
most familiar vein of Nubian life, and a glimpse of tliosc 
better doings which, though but scarce at the best, it 
Is possible to meet with in every gradation of liiiraaiiity. 
Therein a lady, whose early attractions Inul been stolen 
away by successive years, relates her hushand's deter¬ 
mination to displace her in favour of a younger spouse, 
and his chagrin because, tliough a divorce was easily 
obtained, yet the poultry, which constitute the best 
part of a Nulnan peasant’s property, are always the 
first wife’s jointure, and would be carried off by lier. 
Under these circumstances tlie refrain—‘ Isn’t my lien- 
house dear tome?’—seems botli natural and appropriate. 
But the dame goes on to tell, tliat finding iier liusband 
hopelessly smitten by the new face, site resolved to be 
no longer in his way, but ‘ Went lier rival home to call, 
and gave lier henhouse, hens, and all;’ on wiiich tlie 
African worthy, either learning at last tbe real worth 
of what be was about to lose, or suspecting, with sag.a- 
cious selfishness, tliat her yoiitiifril successor iiiiglit 

E rove less devoted, absolutely refused to admit tlie 
itter to possession, and induced his old wife to remain, 
witli a promise of never again wavering in his alle¬ 
giance ‘ till men should comb bis burial locks: so now 
success to hens and cocks,’ concludes tlie lady, with an¬ 
other reference to her esteem of ttie lienlinuse. ‘ Tlic 
air,’ says its translator, ‘ was light and lively, and I 
have heard many like it in Nubia.’ It is indeed remark¬ 
able that African attempts at music are generally of a 
similar oiiarocter, even to tlie negro melodies, with all 
the alterations and additions to wliicli tlicy liave been 
subjected by American and Britisli jierfurmers. 

It.has been well said tliat tlie liistory of most Euro¬ 
pean nations might be gathered from their songs. This 
is pre-eminently true of Britain; every ciiange in her 
pumic mind or political state may be traced for cen¬ 
turies through the floating fragments of songs and luil- 
lads. The destroying War of the Roses, the tamults of 
the Reformation, the Spanish Armada, and the pro- 
■tracted strife of Cavalier and Roundhead, with its inter- 
Tening fear of popery—all have been cliaiitcd, down to 
the Itevolution of 16S8, the Jacobite Rebellions, and 
the'dread of Bonaparte. It is strange to meet in 
those old airs and rhymes tiie themes that agitated 
perished generations, and are now scarcely remembered; 
blit they ore the only medium through which 

glances can he caught of tlie mental history of tlie 
masses, unrecorded as it is by either sage or chronicler, 
legislators, especially in untaught and arbitrary times, 
often put forth their power against adverse songs. 

' It is remarkaMe that Asia has no political songs. 
Empires 'Imve riiseii and fallen, creeds prevailed and 
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sunk, without leaving a single rhyme in the memory 
of the people; bat this is characteristic of all 
potic states. Italy, with her acknowledged musical 
genius, is known to have the fewest political spngs of 
any country in Europe, excepting Russia, where the 
burthen of all the peasants' ditties is the grandeur of the 
czar and the exactions of the boyards; but these lays 
have little variety. 

In countries more advanced, every movement has its 
songs, and those of diffferent periods vary considerably 
in the quality of the composition. The best songs of 
Spain relate to the Moorish times; of France, to the 
days of the Empire; and those of Germany belong to 
tiie present century. Of the British kingdoms, Scot¬ 
land has the richest treasury of songs, both old and 
new; while the.entire singing stock of England is re¬ 
markably inferior; and the finest songs of Ireland are 
tliose of discontent and agitation. The ! Affinity of 
Scottish and Irish music is a matter of notoriety, and 
tlioir similarity seems strange, considering the diffe¬ 
rence of national history and character ; but both had 
their well-springs in the Celtic times, wlien the isles 
were occupied by one people. The popular airs of Ire¬ 
land arc almost entirely of Celtic origin; and it is re¬ 
markable that after the lyrical contributions of Moore, 
and many less celebrated poets, a great number of them 
still remain without words. Whether the verses to 
wliich they were adapted liave perished in the decay of 
the Gaelic language, or whether tiiey ever had any, is 
not now ascertainable; but they continue to prove the 
immense proficiency of the Celtic race in music com¬ 
pared with tlieir progress in any of its sister arts, or in 
literature. Yet the composers were, as among every 
primitive peojJG, poets also—the title of bard, always 
imduding both professions; and under this denomina¬ 
tion the English governors issued several severe edicts 
against them, <-is idle vagabonds and fomenters of re¬ 
bellion. The order, however, lingered on till compara¬ 
tively modern times, evincing considerable genius, and 
wearing their eauthade, or canonical dress, whicli must 
liave originated In an early stage of civilisation, as it 
consisted of a robe and mantle entirely composed of 
plaited msbos, with a conical cap and tassels of the 
same. The last who appeared thus attired in public 
was .Jerome Duigeiinan, who lived about the middle of 
tlic last century; and the occasion was that of n musical 
combat between him and a Welsh harper, which came 
off in tlic Irish House of Commons before the hours of 
bii.siness, and was attended by all the members. 

It is worthy of remark, that though music and poetry 
have always been united in the earliest ideas of nations, 
and the oldest poems, even those of Homer, arc said 
to have lieen sung by their author, yet, sinoe the revival 
of literature in Europe, there has appeared no Indi¬ 
vid mil who was great in both departments. On the 
contrary, many persons eminent tor poetical^ abilities 
have been regardless of music as an art; admiring more 
tlie simple peasant airs of their respective: countries 
tlian the most elaborate opera or difficult sonata. Sir 
IValter Scott cared only for songs the words of which 
pleased him; Byron said that to him opera music 
seemed only a succession of extraordinary sounds; 
anil Goethe listened to nothing with sucli pleasure as 
tlic old songs and hymns of Germany. Fhilosophers 
have rarely been partial to artistic displays of music. 
Lamorte used to say that Mife was too short to expend 
part of it in learning to make a noise.’ But he had no 
car for harmony, vocal or instrumental. 

'I1ie first attempts at opera music were made at 
Florence in 1597; but it was rather an imitation of 
the chant employed by the ancient Greek chorus, and 
sometimes used in the most; serious jaubjects. The 
father of Galileo the astronomer composed in a similar 
manner music for the entire Lamentations i;;f ijeremiab, 
and sang them to his violin in presence of large assem¬ 
blies. All the dramas of that period were on religious 
subjects; but the oldest of the operatic kind is said to' 
have been performed at Venice in houuut of Hitory III, 


when he visits that city on his jpurney- ftoM'Roland; 
the tiiAno of which he had resigned to receive the 
crown of France. Those compositions |vei» foHowed 
by the masques, so dear to the courts of EH*8beto*:*fi<l 
all her successors, till the accession of the Hoiiorerlsn .,. 
line, when sonmthing like the present theatrical touski 
began .to exist," 

NEGLECTED CHILDREN, ■ 

We have occasionally drawn attention to the fact, that 
chiq||ly through the exertions of Sheriff Watson,.'Aber¬ 
deen took and has kept the lead in the matter of ^lools 
of Industry for reclaiming vagrant children. Those who 
take an interest in this subject will be glad to iearn 
that success the most eminent has attended the opera¬ 
tion of these sdioifis. With slender funds picked up 
from the benevolent—the bulk of tlie i)cople giving 
nothing—the schools have weathered every difficulty, 
and the rcsulta exceed all ordinaiy expectation. To 
show the good effects which have been produced, wO 
may state a few facts gathered from a printed paper 
just put into oUr hands, .purporting to be an abstract of 
certain particnlars resptoting the rural eonstabulary of 
Aberdeenshire from: April 1841 to April 1850. 

The vagrants apprehpnded in 1841 were 928 men, 
1203 women, and 328 children^—total 2459. Frnm tids 
ye,ar there is a gradual but small decrease till 1845, vheo 
the Industrial Schools were fully in operation. Aftef 
1845 the decrease of vagrancy becomes remarkable. Iti 
the year ending April 184C, the vagrants apprehended 
were SIO men, 617 women, and 14 children; in 1847, 
381 men, 531 women, and 6 cjuldren ; ip 1848,429 men, 
458 women, and 6 children ; in 1849, 505 men, 400 wo¬ 
men, and 1 child; and in 1 sto, 523 men, 387 women, and 
2 children. Thus, in nine years, the total number of 
vagrants has sunk from 2459 to 912. The most marked 
decline, however, is in tlie number of vagrant children, 
which has sunk from 328 to 2. Practically, juvenile 
vagrancy and crime have been extirpated in Aberdeen¬ 
shire. Perhaps this result is not altogether imputable 
to the Industrial Schools: we oliserve that from 1841 to 
1850, the number of rural constables has increased from 
17 to 37 (expense of constiibulary increased only front 
Hi 185 to L,1385), and a sharper practice of picking up 
vagrants, or turning them buck at the borders of the 
county, may have liad its due influence. At allevcnts, 
those are the facts, wliich offer matter for serious inquiry 
and consideration. 

Prom a variety of papers which have reached us, we 
are indined to believe that the subject of juvenile 
Xiauperisra, vagrancy, and crime, has been more closely; 
and practically investigate;! in Aberdeeusliire than elsel': 
where. The success of the Scliools of Industry in that 
part of tim country has suggested to their supxiorters 
that the whole state of tlie law in relation to young 
criminals is defective. For example, to take up a de¬ 
serted and ignorant|Cbild for stealing, and deal wltli him 
as if he were a resxxmsible being, is thieved to be a scan¬ 
dalous abuse of power, and, to Say the least of it, demo¬ 
ralising; for, as destitute children are better treated in 
prison than put of it, they care not how often tliey are 
convicted and imprisoned. According to Mr Watson; 
there are at all times and in all places a certain number, 
of improvident and wicked ptrents, who pay no atteq-i' 
tion whatever to their cliddren; leave them to beg, 
steak or to play about the streets all day long; and who'' 
would, on the whole, be rather glad if their progeny diinl 
than otherwise, T%e law provides no abirp of punish- 
^ment for these ntobsters. It takes.it mrent to task lbr 
deserting bis cliild ; but there is g kind misam^^ 


notioe. A widower in good beal# :q|4^^>nplbymint 
took no care whatever of Us cbdditipfii,; 
taught xiething, and knew nothii^i, $^2$||0sred to go 
"in''.ra^,’'"tliese rags':'wera .never .tiiwi^i;«!£jrtbe.'pocir' 
btds ctoatar^ huddled; te|$tiher ;^<ii|i^ih B^ 
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TagrandiMci during 
the dayrir#ey. ^ Miy rt home, it was''Ohiefly 

rov maL ^e charity of nei^bourg ultimatriy did 
eoroe^ing to mitigate thie dismal state of affairs, hat 
the law coaid n(^ got at the parent. If he preferred 
hrin^ng np his children 13te wild beasts, it .was no¬ 
body’s bastno88.« Now what it wanted is a power of 
reawing persons ef thiS ^iiaaa^^^ tbnr negli¬ 

gence w^sfirom mtand wesdriim of mind or fimn per- 
rersity, if of UtUe tionmwbee; the hiurm riiey inflict* 
on society is the same. :*In this class of persons, Taricnu 
in th^ d^eei of improridenco, teaf he traced tlm 
mat Imass of^Juteniie wretebedteess and precodious 
depravity. It will be said that Schools of Industry, by 
odministeri^ food as well as instruotion to vagrant 
children, tettst have the effect of augmenting the num¬ 
ber of imfUnayidents. But with judicious mansgement 
this result is not observable. '^ Sheriff Watson tells us 
tlmt tlie num^^ of improvident parents is not sensibly 
increaind in Aberdeen. If we understend him rightly, 
imprhvJdenoo eaists in a fixed qaantity; in every popa- 
lation, Iodic after it as you will, tho steck of improvi¬ 
dence keeps up; The means adopted to check intem¬ 
perance, to cultivate and refine feelings, will in time, 
it is to be hoped, lessen the proportibn of drunkards 
and bad managers; but at present we must take society 
as we find it, and l^slate accordingly. 

- But on whom should the duty tali of rectifying an 
evident and gross abuse? A certain nuinber of badly- 
hehaved persons turn their chEdreu into the streete ■ 
these children are so much of a nuisance, that benevo¬ 
lent persons, though not well aide to afford it, catch 
them, send them to schqol, and giyb them food and 
educatich—their only reward bring the hope of riieck- 
ing crime in the bum . These people are clearly doing 
-^vhat the public should do: they are giving tliemselves 
a world of trouble with what is properly no business 
of theirs as individuals. 

Against this burthen upon private charity we raise 
our unqualified protest If it is the duty Of soriety to 
hang ferns, it is equally the duty of society to prevent 
children from growing up to be friona In some mea¬ 
sure to reach the evil, Mr Watson and others connected 
with the Aberdeenshire Prisons Board suggest that a 
law should ho enacted to give magistrates the power of 
capturing vagrant and neglected children, and sending 
them to an Industrial School, with recourse agaihst the 
parent, or against the parish if the parent is a pauper. 
When the child ia incorrigible, and repeatedly deserts 
the school for the sake of vagahonising, the sheriff with 
the conenrrenco of a jury of seven persons, shril be en¬ 
titled to pronounce a sentence of expatriation. Acoord- 
ing to the proposed bill, the exile is to be subject for 
a time to a coloniri school of reforin; but as this would 
involTe a heavy expense, it might be sufilrient that he 
was apprenticea in the colonies to any respectable party 
who might desire his services. There may be ohje^ions 
to the expatriating part of lhe; pls|ij, '1^^ think, 

to the scheme of oompnlsoiff attetiidMice at schoPl at the 
expense of the mrent. So far we cordially assent to the 
proposal, A child put lute prison ctests the countiy 
XkSO pef annum; whereas the cost of Ms maintenance 
at an Indusb^ School is but L.5 per annum ) at Aber- 
defio it' is only L.8, lOs. We almo!^ fear, however, that 
the proposal tp sabstituto prevention few {iunishment of 
crime has little chanco eff meeting serious aittehtiOn from 
the legislatii^ mind <ff .the couotiy. Members of par* 
liament, frenn tiietr habits and assooiritibiw, are not yet; 
prepared by dutmf-dom: dlariisrion te give h^ed to the 
subject; and we teimt one of the mriim.. 

imlitan daily fin’ thml'ht fft to rinrqw put iteBli* 
^8 as to the School* ^ 

log enmc ■, pap^ wthelr goes the Jeugtb 

of averting that titofe «h{»ht by ptemn^ the Mte- 

coi^e of the ^ vU^u, to toalior crime amenf the 

wana^« the streris. mis miegation is, 

S^boit, when oarefhlly ceUiiuiisdrM wfe briimm ttiem 


genenlly to be, are effecting no small good; though it 
is tolerably clear that until some practical and cheap 
plan of removing neglected (mildren to fields of useful¬ 
ness in the colonies be adopted—for it must come to 
that—^ system of reclamation will remain incomplete. 

We are aUe to state that in Edinburgh, and also in 
Glasgow, the Industrial Schools which wero sometime 
ago established have been the means of reclaiming 
larde masses of poor and neglected children, and lessen¬ 
ing tiie number of criminal cases brought before the 
tribunUls. It must, however, be added, that the streets 
of the above cities are still disfi^red with troops of 
loitering cKUdren in rags, who either will not attend 
the Schools of Industry, or are, on various grounds, not 
eligible tor adnffssion. To gather up these fragments 
of the juvenile: population, charity schools of a different 
class make most earnest and praiseworthy cfTorte. 
In Glasgow an attempt has been made to reach the 
utterly neglected children of the streets by means of 
Suoday schooling. The assomation which professes to 
tollow out this plan appears, from a report'that lias 
come into our hands, to have been remarkably snccess- 
fuL At present two schools are in operation; they are 
conducted by 24 teachers, who act gratuitously, and are 
attended by 250 children. No child is admitted who 
attends any other school. The benefits of the in.stitu- 
tion are open only to ‘destitute and neglected orplians; 
to children whose parents are unable to pay for llveir 
education, or indiflferent whether they receive any; to 
such as (Ere sent early to work, and who, from exlnuis- 
tion of body, if taught at all, must be taiiglit on Sun¬ 
day; in shorty to tlie poorest, tlie roost ignorant, the 
m;»t helpless children that can be got.’ The progress 
made, by this benevolent scheme—which embraces in- 
struetion in reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography, 
along with n simple kind of religious and moral admo¬ 
nition—is stated in the report to be very gratifying. 
A- collection of disorderly and ignqrant children has, by 
dint of culture, been transformed into a body of well- 
behaved youth, fitted for earning their bread in a 
creditable manner. 

We have had no opportunity of knowing anything 
personally of these sdiools, but should hope they 
meet witn the encouragement of benevolently-disiwsed 
in^viduals. They show what can be done by zeal 
tempered with the kindliest spirit of Christianity; re- 
miPding us of what has been done elsewher^r-Abcrdecn 
tor one place—in getting np Ragged Churches—a new 
dass of places for public worship on Sundays, wliiuh 
have been opened exclusively for the benefit of the 
neglected, the ragged, the miserable—that great non¬ 
descript class whose harbonrage is on the confines of 
crime and poverty, and with which every large city 
alarmingly abounds. 

THE NAMELESS SHELL. 

Qu the Brevard Montmartre, in Paris, may ho seen a 
sh;^ devQtisd to tho sale of various curiosities in natural 
history, Tliere is constantly a group of persons out¬ 
side the windows, attracted by the articios exhibited; 
and when you open the door, and enter, yon find presid¬ 
ing WitMh not an ordinary shopkeeper, but an accom¬ 
plished wrtist, Veiy rardy is be to be fonnd alone; his 
magazine beinp' a regulu rendezvous for travellers, 
artists, naturalists, and authors—in short, for all the 
literary celebrities of Paris. Jemming, already the 
ftlow’of natural scienoo: Wilson, the principal former 
of the Muieum in Pbiladdphia; Philippe Rousseau, who 
]^hts animals to Nm life; Del^rgue, the intrepid 
ele^ii^thunt«; Gray, so distinguished amongst Eng¬ 
lish hatimdists; Mitchen, the director of tlie London 
2rooIbglCal Gardens; Henri Mounier, the rival of Mo- 
lidre; Alphonto Rut; Deshayes, perfect master of 
ecmchol;^ ; Lafresnayp, equally disttegulshed among 
omitimlo^St*: Smile Blanchard, who devotes his life to 
tho stndy am dissection of living mterotoopio atoms; 
Di^lunafire niqimt, who searches the remotest quarters 
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of the globe.for alimentary substances wherewith to 
enrich Europe; M, Miohelin, who devotes bis leisure 
hours to the collection and classification of rare polypi— 
these and many others may be found studying, admir¬ 
ing, drawing, and describing the strange animalt which, 
from all parts of the world, are consigned to the shop 
on the Boulevard Montmartre; thence to be distributed ' 
among the collections of Europe and America. 

Undisturbed by the buzz of brilliant conversation 
continually going on, the master of the establishment! 
docs not lose a single moment: he gives orders, ho 
classifies, describes, and sends off his treasures, fre¬ 
quently as gifts, to enrich various museums. One 
evening, as he was very busy in classifying a collection 
of shells, according to the method of Lamarck, one of 
his visitors, taking up a rare specimen of the Aefur, or 
snail-shell, said, ‘Ah, I can never look at this species 
without recalling an incident which 1 witnessed here, 
and which I will now tell you. 

‘ I happened to be in the magazine one evening just 
like this about ton years ago. A lamp from the ceiling, 
which enlightened the centre, left the corners of the 
room in deep shade, while the ruddy firelight played 
fantastically on the strange animals and grotesque 
objects piled around the walls. The mastCT of ti»e 
shop, who was then, as now, busily sorting shells, sud¬ 
denly took one which chance had placed under his 
hand, and presented it to' a tall, gray-haired old man, 
who had been silently seated in the background. The 
latter approached tlio lamp, examined the shdl, smiled, 
sighed, and placed it in his pocket. A slight crash was 
lieard as he quietly resumed his seat. Seeing many 
inquisitive eyes fixed on him, he said, “I have broken 
it.” And throwing the fragments of the delicate shell 
on the floor, he ground them to powder beneath his 
heel. 

‘ For some moments there was a profound silence. It 
was broken by the old man, who with a sad smile said, 
“ tJeutlemen, I will tell you why I have broken this 
shell. Mine is a strange weakness,” he continued; 
“and yet if I can hoi>e to find indulgence for it any¬ 
where, it must be among you, who are yomraelves 
collectors, and who might perhaps, under similar cir- 
cmnstanucs, even imitate it. That shell was a Itelis, 
which has never hitherto been named nor depicted. In 
my collection I possess the only specimen of it known 
to the seiontific world, and which 1 purchased ten years 
ago ill this magazine. Thu flrst time that I saw this 
unique sliell my heart bent quick With jw. I was 
poor, but at any price I must possess it. Latoxicated 
a ith joy, 1 carried it home, and I passed whole days in 
contemplating it, studying it, and examining its most 
minute details. It took me two years to pay its price— 
two long years of privation. Every month I brought in 
a small sum, often saved from the necessaries of life, 
lint what signifled that? 1 possessed the shell; it was 
mine alone; no one could show another similar 1 1 
w'ould not allow it to he described; when I showed it to 
some few of the initiated, it was on the conmtion that 
they would not mention it in their Fauna. Never was 
devoted lover more blindly jealous of his beloved one 
tlian I was —than I am of my helix 1 

“ Shortly after I had paid its price in full, I strolled 
in hero one evening as usual. Happening to open a 
case of newly-arrived shells, I started bock with a loud 
cry. There I beheld a helix precisely similar to my 
ownl Fancy my grief—my despair! My treasured 
shell was no longer unique—some other collector would 
possess one similar! Although very poort 1 did not 
hesitate : I purchased the heUx, and carried it home ; 
but this time without any joy of heart. I possessed a 
&w good pictures, an old and cherished family Inherit- 
auce; these I sold to pay for the second shell, whidi, os 
soon as it became mine, I ground to atoms. 

“ Three years passed on, and want pressed heavily on 
my old age. The failure of a bank deprived ^ of a sum 
which had torred to ekq nut my trifling pension, and 
enahlo me from time to time to add a frw gobd i^ells 


to my colleotibn. Cat vS 'nln 

enjoyment consisted In contem]^is^S!:^fiWy^ sbnll i 
never was I tired of examining my hdiitf ; 

1 forget the sickness of heart which oppressed 
one evening I saw in yonder cabins Mres shdli liito: 
minel I took them qulefly in my hand, examined.Ihenl:; 
caTefhlly, and gave them to our friend, their 
‘ 1 cannot buy them,’ said I. He looked at me earnesti]^' ' 
and saw my paleness and, my tears; for, gentlemen, t 
was weeping like a child. He smiled, took a hanunOr, 
and pulverised the three precious helices I You all 
witnessed what he did just now. May God bless him 
fbrihis disinterested kindness towards an old friend 1 1 
should die of despair, gentlemen, if I thought any one 
else possessed a helix like mine.” go saying^ the old : 
man rose and went but, wrapping himself up in hia 
tattered mantle. 

‘Four years ago death separated the old conchnlojdst' 
from that which formed his life: one morning Im xyas 
found stl^and cold seated before bis cabinet, his glazed 
eyes still fixed on the beloved shell. HU collection was 
purchased by our friend, who had shown such con¬ 
siderate sympathy for the old man’s jealous weakness; 
and, strange to say, up to the pretont time no other 
heiix of the same kind has been brought to Europe. 
To an uninitiated eye the shell has nothing either 
curious or beautiful in its appearance: its rarity farms 
its sole value. At this moment one of our most learned 
conchotogUts is engaged in classifying and describing 
it: he also intends to pnblUh a drawing of its form. I 
hope that, in memory of its fliwt possessor, he will coll 
it the Helis! Inmmhuita —Uie Nameless i^mil-SAell.' 


xjnqBATioH usmBU DimcutTiES. 

An interesting story is told by the ‘ Glasgow Saturday 
Post ’ of the adventuTcs of a young lady, Miss Mary Brown. 
She was the daughter of a gentleman lately dead, and inho- 
rited a small property from him, on which she lived. Her 
only near relative in Glasgow was a ‘ no’er-do-weel ’ brother, 
a cab-driver, who, having himself been disinherited, oon- 
stantly teased her, and extorted money from her. Having 
friends in America, she dcttaauined to emigrate, and took 
her passage by the City of Glasgow steamer, which left on 
Tuesday. Her brother, disappointed and vexed at her in¬ 
tended departure, formed a scheme to detain her. A trum¬ 
pery claim was reared up, and a meditalione warraiit 
applied for. This he swore to, and got the warrant. Armed 
with this authority, and attended by two sheriff’s ofiioers, 
ho watched the eailiug of the vessel. Miss Brown, with her 
friends, was on board; they remained with her till the signal 
for sailing was cpven, and, bidding her farewell, they went on 
shore, and walked down the quay. Now was the cab-drlver’a 
oppottunity. Seeing his sister deserted by her friends, and. 
no nelp at hand, he sneaked on board the vessel, and caused 
her to be apprehended in presence of the passengers, 
the ship’s orew, and the immense multitude of onicwkers. 
In vain did she remonstrate against such ehamofol conduct 
—violence wae resorted to, and she was dragged on simro, 
and, Kfusing to listen to their proposals for letting her oa, 
she was carried before Sheriff Bell. The sheriff, after 
hearing the evidenee, detected the trick, and dismissed the 
case. She left the eheriff’s ofhoe, ana met her friends: 
she was now freed from her tormentors. A new‘dilemma 
arose. The Vessel had sailed—Miss Brown^ passage wag 
paid, and all her luggago on board. To Overtake thq 
vessel seemed hopeless, but atflt she was resolved to midctlj 
the attempt. Hiring a eal^ she drove to the Greenock 
railway station, and finding a train on the point of stfU'tr ■ 
mg, was speedily oonvOTCd to Greenock. Fresh misfortutum ; 
seemed to arise—the City of Glasgow sfeamcr had 
Gi^noek nearly half an hour before ihe'Srrivnl 
train, and was seen slowly steaming past Gourook. A'G^' 
rook steamer was leaving the qaby^ aafl Miss Browa vreim 
on board of it, ' The Gonrook staaoMr was. mindly Over^ 
hauling the huge City of G]asgow, vrhmiliR on.;n sudam idfia 
latter was iSen to 'bout aldp,'and MemU iXiWi^ Ginem 
The eaUse of this sudden change atose tiim an aeci^nt 
which happ^ed to ttie oil etstorn eft'’^h!Nl^. 
wae deapslohed tn Greehoik . fiHFh li^i^^^ of oil, and 
hence the delay which proved so fortoap^ W tlm perse¬ 
cuted orphan. Taldng nisnafl was rowed 
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towardg the vessel, and received on toatd amid ibe cheers 
of the jMisengers. A new malter of canstematiGa now 
arose: the captain, thinkins ehe would not ];et away, had 
landed all lier at ureienoclc, and there was no hope 

of getting, it. Further voxatlpn was put an end to by the 
return of the tug carrying the oil, with all Miaa Brown’a 
luggage on board. Certain ffienda at Oieenpok had seen 
her luggage on the quay, and forwarded it with the tug. 
Thus were all farther impediments happily got over.— 
NewipajKT para^ph. 

Mechanics' 1N8TITUTIOM8 and taxrs on knowledge. 

There is another suhicot connected with the general taxa¬ 
tion of the country in which the intereata of ail Mediia- 
nics' Xnstittttimn are deeply involved, .agd respecting which, 
without departing from their neutiality on political ques- 
tiona, they ought certainly, partitmlarfy at the present 
time, to make their views known by petitimis to the legis¬ 
lature. Those taxes are the duty on pa^,on advertise¬ 
ments, and the stamp on newstiapers. To these all the 
institutions are, necessarily, largo contributors after 
paying rent, salaries, and lecturers, nearly all the remaining 
expenditure is for hooks, newspapers, periodicals, {irinting, 
and advertising. There are thirty-six institutions in Lan- 
casliire and Cheshire that take J09 weekly, 262 monthly, 
and 43 quarterly periodicals; 86 daily, agd .327 other news¬ 
papers. The cost of these is about one-sixth of the entire 
revenue, and tlic tax upon the newspapers alone is equal 
to 3 per cent, on the income. This of coune is quite irre- 
Bjiective of the paper duty, that enhances the price of books, 
fwriodicals, and printing; and of the adyertisement duty, 
that in many instances prevents tiiat publicity being given 
to the nature and proceedings of tite institutions so essen¬ 
tial to their welfare. On the smaller Institutions these 
taxes press heavily; and there is no doubt that their repeal 
would greatly increase the tirosperity and usrihlness of 
ail.— lieport of thi Cmlral Commiaee tf ilie Lmteashire mnd 
CUethire Unitm of Meeianica'Imtitufiont. 


to.mean tlie hoy, not the money. An old fellow, who for 
many years sola combustible matches in I/>ndon, had the 
following cry: ‘Buy a iiennyworth of matches of a poor 
old man made of foreign wood!’—A’cw York Chrialmaa 
Bdl 


DO NOT WEEP. 

I ones was yonnf, but sow am old; I onoo was fair, now gray; 
^ A summM' child, for I was bom upon a summer day. 

^ Our home stood in a valley lone—it was an ancient hall— 

With slanting roof, and gable sides, and ivy on the wail. 

Mot more unruly sure was I than petted children ate, 

Though 1 was nurtured with far mors than usual love and care; 
A fatUiful nurse watched over me from when I iirst saw light. 
And ceaseless was her tending love throughout the day and 
night. 

A picture hung within the hall—’twas of the Holy ChOd: 
t used, as evening shadows fell, to think the blest One sniilod; 
And when with awe I told my nurse, she said, ‘ Kcmember this— 
The gracious Saviour never smiles on those who do amiss.' 

Sometimes, with childish Ills opprest—in frowardness or pain— 
Reconnting my Imagined woes, 'twas pleasant to complain; 

By tender accents reassured—' Be patient—do net weep: 
Ferebanoe the angels may come down with healing in your 
sleep.' 

My heart received the portraiture, though oft It disappears, 
Roviving with the sacTcd warmth of jienitential tears; 

And at the solemn midnight hour bright visions still reveal 
The sniiie of bless ineffable whose Inilucnce I feel. 

As years bring sorrow in their train, dim smiles, and stifled 
sighs— 

Imaginary .grief dispelled by stem realities— 

A haunting voice yet seems to say,' Be patient—do not weep; 


ZOOLOGT OF AUSTRALIA. 

Geological researches into the structure of the globe 
show that a succession of physical changes have modified 
its surface from the earliest period up to the present time, 
and that tliese olianges have been accompanied with varia¬ 
tions not only in the phases of animal and vegetable life, 
but often in the development also 0f organiaatlon; and as 
tliese olutnges cannot be supposed to have been operating 
unifonnly over the entire surface'of the globe in the same 
periods of iittc, we sbould naturally bo prepared for find¬ 
ing the now existing Fauna of aotne regions exlimitlng a 
higher state of devciopment than that of others; accord¬ 
ingly, if we contrast the Fauna of the old continents of 
geographers with the soology of Australia and Now ^«a- 
laud, wo find a wide diSerenCe in the degree of organisa¬ 
tion which creation has reachml in tliese respective regions. 
In New Zealand, with the exception of a Vesporiilio and a 
Mus, wliioh latter is said to exist there, but whiob has not 
yet Imen sent to this oonntry, the moat highly-organized 
animal hitherto discovered, cHher fossil or recent, is a 
bird; in Australia, if compared with New Zealand, crea¬ 
tion appears to have oonsiderably advanced, but even here 
tlie order is the bigUest in the scale of its indi¬ 

genous animal prodaotions; the great mi^ity of its 
quadrupeds being the Marntj^ala (togwoos, dec.) and the 
AJbttotiimata {lieUdna and Onntiorhyuim), wliicli are the 
very lowest of the mammalia; and its emitlialogy being 
cbaracteilsod by the presenoe of certain peculiar genera— 
Talei/aUa, Leipoa, and Mtgapodiai; tdrds which do not 
inca'bato their own egp, and which ore perhaps the lowest 
representativM of their class; while the low organUation of 
its botany is indicated by the remarkable absence of fruit¬ 
bearing trees, thq fte,-—frouhfs Birdt of Auatralia, 

NEGLECTINO THE antecedent. ■: 

Some very vrhimated ingtohees of this ooenr isAnttiuial|y, 
cBitecially in the answers pf 'Witnesses when given literally 
as they speak. In a lat'e aMaolt case the proseoutor swore 
that ‘ the prisoner strock .Mm wBh A breom eir Ms head 
till he broke the top of it't' In narnting an intsldertt some 
time since, it was stotod lhat wpoor old woMan was ran 
oyer l>y a cart aged surty. So bi A cose of snppoaed pidsQs- 
mg ; ‘He badBometh'^ in a.Mne bai^r ln Ma haad,;and 
P''^ 'll* hoad over the pot,, and pn't it ini’ 
Ana^W, swaliowing a base coin: ‘ IJe snatched the Mtlf- 
cti^ frooi the boy, which be swaUowedi' whiidi seems 
■A'".. .... 


Perchance the angola may come down with healing in your 


BOOK-TRADE OF THE EAST. 

Wo have learned with pleasure that the Board of Kdu- 
cation is extending the number of its publications'in the 
native languages. After, ail tiiat can bu said for our Eng¬ 
lish (and much can), it must bo owned tiiat ncitiier here 
nor anywhere can the body of any people be addressed to 
a good purpose but in tlieir own tongue. Tlic art of 
printing has mode great advances of late years in Uomiiay 
—particularly tlie iithogrnpliio branch, for wliich the cliief 
Eiastern languages are well adapted. We were told tlic 
other day that aa many as six dlircreiit editions of tlic 
entire Koran in Arabic have been lately worked off iu 
Bombay, oonsisting in tlie aggregate of about 13,008 copies. 
Tliere to great fociUty for such work in Bombay, and ‘ tlie 
freedom of the press ’ must thus already bo dear to nations 
who only enjoy it from a distance. The Koran, we are 
told, thus printed in Bombay, is despatclied to Persia, 
Arabia, &o. and instead of costing fifteen, twenty, or 
thirty rnpees each, ns very ordinary copies used to do, 
now sells for three, and sometimes two rupees, with a good 
iwofit to the printer. In this way Bombay may now bo 
oonsidered the book-store of a great part of Central Asia, 
li is atrange to tlunk tiiat the arts of Cliristians should 
thus be used in spreading so much of idolatry and error. 
Bnt as the sun shines on the Just and on tlie unjust, so are i 
these arts applied for good purposes os well as bad. It is i 
cOnsMatory to know that good will bo the crowning result. I 
—Indiait paper. 


J«tt JhMiehed, l^rice'idi 
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•MOKNING DitBAMS AlilS 
Shauspbabe talks of attempting irapowil^ti^^ 3 ^^ 
getting the better of them.i. aiid^t|i«- ei^Tei^on m 
been set down by some as a ipecitnen of the of 
speech not unconiraoa among great aiithorji; ai>d tertti^^ 
in the vulgate Nonsense. JWe do not ooinoi^b ut this 
view. We think, on the contrary, that there is a stiv.iu 
of philosophy in the seeming paradox. The inipossible, 
of what is termed such, k pjot ant entity, but i^ierely a 
condition. What is impossihle to'one man is easy: t^, 
another;. and the impossibiKtiea df one ag^ are caanmoit' 
place transactions in the next; The imaghiation does 
not create, but merely exaggerate aud combing and tjlius ; 
ita wildest dreams, dealing as they do, soTar as materials 
arc concerned, in the real, turs uut not unfreguently to 
be prophecies. But the 'world is slow in reaognidii^ its 
seers, and many a truth announce in bygone Ages ttik 
still its place in fable. 

It is the custom of the poets of these d^nerato days 
to complain of the loss of their impossibilities, of the 
flight of their failles and geiiii, of the disenchantment 
of ],lieir iiilismaht, and of the general decadence Of tho. 
preternatural world. Thb complaint, however, does hot 
prove tlie absence of the spiritual; but of tlie faith tor 
quired to perceive it; and in losing fBith,|^try loses its 
soul. To an enlightened eye, the phetical nihbhioiU'y 
tho early time has, in our day, a mote obyroua egi^t* 
cnee than ever. If is traced in its worhs. The ftilh' 
stance has come that hitherto cast only its shiiidtiilr 
before; the impossible is the actual. What we wfuat is 
not poetry, but poets; and what we have 1^ ia hht i 
spiritual agencies, but tiic quality of vidbh neceSSaiy to 
recognise them uirder now forms and new names. ; 

The hard and cold unbelief which distinguishes the 
present age is one. of the moet femaTkable of M'seond 
phenomena. Surrounded by ivi^Uders, uothiM tb 
is wondcrflil. We despise tba 'f^tii of ,tbe'eiM^'world 
because it has been eonsummated in tbk; and Imowilig 
kuw a miracle is wrought, we dehy tlu|t It hae anythii^ 
to Jo with the delighted 

faith we used to int on ttktdlttiie: hit of ^Oriental carpet* 
whiph, on oiui: fb.rmmg eonw^ped u« away 

hundpeddof miles at a pace vastly greater than that of: 
tlie QOurserl/ iU e^tnui^hiaiy WM that wooden 

hobse wbibh, on a l^g iu hit. shdhldeF being turned in a 
pait^uiar'wgy« 'Aet .oT.wi^^ usi'^ldce idte wiudT'wbithef^ 
socvejr^we choseto go. AH thiy fiBSBed in imagwaMon. 
Thcup was DO carpet, no hors^ go flight; yet qvpjrything 
wae^true as the most ^disputable truth .qf aeidnoe. 
It nieiety mred a little in point of time. . lu &oae dSy^' 
Wprovlncdak mightMo^ity l»re long efliough aUj 
a eiwpet dnd^thrned em so many pegj, bitfore aeach- 
Ing'XiqjMbn hy suuh agency; bat now the Ptoph^y ha« 
goiinb true*«dlho substance hoa foHdwcd the'thado^ lymi,- 

AvA-'-.f ' . .*■ 


if we dasifecto p^forni the journey; we have only to.' sit 
quietly doom; ip a few hours we/Sbad find ourselsee ; 
at a.'.dw'tdhee..of''400r'uiUee,;:..whioh\i^, tppl?; our grandV: 
fatlwia A''fQr^lght'h,:pAii)lhl,: trayoI";::ti''iceacU. ■ 
matters it ,tlW our Carpet i» spread pci the seat of^li; 
hahdsOTUe carriage fi—tot our horse is of ifiih iivstead 
of .Wood^ihat Im h>pathes fmoke and flam».''^that bis 
shortiugstate 'iieafd at a m dist^ee^tliott instead 
of: tuonuring :mto tlie air, ihe flies bn and under the 
earth?v ^ete^U^ ad4:;1!i»; the poetry of the 

journey, ai^'inditeite:tihe shorted protfliecy; 

Bht .the: ohe mode ,<f t^treyiince’ ia :endowed with its.; 
ca^hilities by magie, the other by seiehee.. iiud what : 

Thie only proves that science is wooderfui 
as moghh if:^k does not,-rather show tiiat 
the two thipgt asP^^ that the science of the 

learned’k:;.the;;'ptegid pTtha'ignbrant 
But suppose, as the 

turniag of a peg; :^mb powerful ^ 
knowing' by lUi attfii«''rbut6 tliB trBveHora.ha#tahs«h~-: 
■perhaps:'. i,;‘fiagitiy(i'; ’Jbyersr^^d,-dCs}^'jf.''fo-attt|.r. j 
cip^' tw hi- thfe: 

faceop-their.'hrrivill^.w^tid^.:WQhld,ho:hay^^ 

.Wo cannot tell. The gi^ius' of romance hb^ took so: 
hold a flight; it hefte imagiiM aay^ing sett; 

; tmd 'what'is-'ah ■■.Incident' of our evory-dhy -te'.lt'' 

■a.' trut!'‘,-imp<M»ib|itty.,. ■<ltir.''.|ovort may tet^pffw|(ik‘;fhcy ■.; 
''pieate.'t;jthey:.WytraTi#;'at'tha.:gtettitdly"wSoswi«-'<fn'to,-^ 
as -it Was deemed a few y«ars of fi% or six]^ miles 
atehhite'i--and bn arriving;.at-.'^k^de<M^tioti,-^y wip^ 

; And 'iihdW^fee. recog'ah^; atid.-t&eiii- .Into 'taii^'y,' by;'. 

rp'fei^dc&ry who lioirar tew' tebmvtH!Ra*-fc",ljte . life.^ 
Byatel % the tamo tidng wiU 0^ with the British ? 

■' ChahM^."fte'’.'| 'i'portite*'. 'of th®.. -route to,;.-iheir.'. sj^sed:^ ■ 
hafOT-'df:''re|*.ahd”-«He'tyx :Tiie-b»iy d^eumme' iu-Thte:'' 
case whl be,ftiat altiunigh they pdmue their pode viating 
course without a moment’s pause pr dlv^agiee, ih tho 
very teeth of the wind, tho coutinental' nMmster the 
new enchanteaent wiU have much trouble te ^wliHe away 
the: tim»''till the grribaf of Ms* WTOtes. We 

know of ftb Airy tate, to Tne.wbhders we j 1 

despise as o'ar'teorniug dteatet, as thO- tewolete faith of. " 
OUT creduiouis yorii^* and mqM’dtedtdemt furefatlmrs* 
were mete' pr«g(mgatlo^s-.^by 
the terd-^.dmuitiuntheutewi! hues; and |Iio world, 
hi ita oitwenl wBfeh'haa yfevtalteu and imoe 

kimwh^ite Bgyctellhem?; Isi^serti^^ 


<ibgapHi«lp bteween the moetric totei 
tevoa-l«lg|^^ 


II1 what 


















CHAKBSaiS'S EDINBUXtaB jrOTnbKAl^ 
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Then to think of that foholoni Wrt on which an with the pati; it li infimey In comperUon with the 
advonturuus traveler mig^t aoat himfell aathde, and fatnra. The pvoaaie charaoter of ^he aee has no exist* 
soar to the or Span the distant mountalnal enoe but in prosaic minds. 014 dteams are realised, 
What a pour contrivanoe was this ocmpared with the old inipossihihties conquered} but new dreams and new 
ai rial ship which noW'vdays catties a partly of ladies impossibilities arise out of tlm circumstances of our new 


aud geatlemea>to take the air ont of sight of idta earth I 
The roc was not always at hand when wanted; his ser¬ 
vices were at the best accidental; but the bdloon 
moored in our own premises, and Is ready at a reason- 


position. Wo we^ prophesied of by the men qf dd, and 
It is our turn to prophesy of the men who ere to come. 
£(ttt we have made some advance in tlie art magic, 
that ia certain. When hundreds of miles ont of sight 


able notice for the voyage. Was ^ero ever a more in* of land, if we desire a rap of eoflee, and have no water 
dubitable miracle than may be performed by a< boy's to mako it, what do we du7 Why, we merely turn the 
kite enchanted by science into an electrical machine, brine of the ocean into freshwater. Hut milk?—milk 
which brings down a shower of ratn, when desired, from has become a necessary ingredient in a modern magi* 
some tliin, fleecy, feathery doud that scarcely bides the ciau’s cofflee. Bo it has, and he therefore brings it with 
blue of the heavens ? But modem miracle^ owing to him to sea in a concentrated form, and a pinch of powder 
their familiarity, have ceased to oatoniali us. If we completes the raff au hit. This, however, is a trifle, 
were told of tome good fairy who, to requite the bospi- With proper appliances beside him, he will extract from 
tality of a husbandman, sprinkled npon iiie cxiiansted solid substances certain invisible and intangible gases, 
Add, for which ordinary irrigation could do nothing, a and by means of eleotricity, resolve them, in the twmk- 
certain magical liquid which mado bia crops grow as if ling of an eye, into real water itself. Tn like manner he 
from a virgin soil, wo should smile at the idle dream— teaches the snn to do what that luminary never tiiought 
unconscious of its being realised every day before our of doing of its own accord: he divides its beams into 
oypi. 'rtie most cximmon appliances of our present tbeit actinic, calorific, and Inminous components, and 
every-day life would have been the source of supersti- inqy be seen at work with all three—taking portraits 
tious wondernumt iu former times. A Inpifer match with the one, and cooking his dinner with the other, by 
would have startled for a moment Lucifer himself; but the light of the third. 

what would the world have said, only a little while ago, No, the days of magic have not gone by, and never 
if some modern magician had proposed to light our will; and the genii of uattwe will exist as long as nature 


streets and dwellings by means of a thing without 
visible or tangible substance? 


herself. The region of the unknown and iii> imhle lias 
no sublunary hmit; and that age which is destitute of 


Borne of the miracles of former times have a more its poets and prophets, of its dreamers and HO(>ths.i>ers, 
recondite HfBiuty with those of the present. Bach is to stimulate the imagination, to elevati the concep- 
the salve applied to the eye which enabled it to see the tions, to nervo the energies oi its pioneers and jiatli- 
treasures of the subterranean world. This salve has finders, is destitute of one of the grand elements of 
with us only a spiritual meaning: it is geological science, progress. The external agent of instantaneous cummii- 
whieh opens the eyes of ignorance, and points out the nieation between points separate perhaps a thousand 
localities where the mineral riphes we seek are to be miles, is merely an iron wire mannfactniud t>y a me- 


fuund. But there would be no end to such analogies. 
The retinue of Cinderella herself would be merely the 


chanio—but what is that immortal messenger vlio 
makes the iron its path? Thu early world would ha>e 


charms and graces of good temper; her jewels, her own given it a nan)^, a form, a personality, and assigned it 
beaming eyes fbll of love and kindly feeling; and her a range and a province; but we, who live under a 
glass olipiier, the measure of sympathetic beauty which new dispensation in which the former is fuUillcd, have 
the prince carried in his heart. It is the basiness of m^lcr superstitions, and aim at grander iiiipossibih- 


p(X‘try to discover those occult meanings of fable; but 


We Imagine that evrrff power of nature of which 


it is that of phikisopliy to inquire into the instinctive Ood has given us any rrvedation at all is a destined 
yeanlings of the human mind after a dominion beyond Slave of tiie Lamp, wbicli may b<* subdued by stud}, 
the grasp of its age and knowledge. Thousands of years and w^dting, and courage, to the laiwcr of Man ; 
ago the world prophesied, though unconsciously even and that the light, the rain, the timiidcr, the pnn- 
to the prophets, of the achievements of to-day. Baint ci[des of electricity, attraction, gravitation, will all 


and feeble were its foreshadowings, and not uafre 
queiiUy fade o&d grotesque; but they Showed a some. 


become ministers of our wiiL We base already dis¬ 
covered a Nepenthe, of which ilomer only dreamed; 


thing inherent In man's nature which eparnod at the and we endure by its aid the most frightful surgical 
fetters that controlted it, and made Itself a home in the operations with a smile on our face, and frequently a 
unknown and invisible, as if feeling that there was the sensation of enjoyment at our heart. Wc arc now 
iUtiue bf the race. working at a problem, the solution of which ^already 


iUtiue bf the race. working at a problem, the solution of which ^already 

Nor was this blind groping, or fierce and frantic obtained on the small scale of experiment) will relieve 
grasping of the spirit, without its efibot on actual pro- the anxieties we have begun to feel on account of nii- 
gress. Scieuoe owus much to foMe, truth to falsehood, hotn generations on the subject of fuel. The forests 
faith to Sfijiwfnititlioit. 'Astrology was the nurse of astro* will in a great measure give way to cultivation, and 
nomy; Aiguls fotuus of jslcliymy lighted the path of the ooai;;^Is in process of time be exhsqsted; and 
chemistry} and the wildest dtearas of msgio bad tome <m this consummation it it our project to bum water 
> rays at tr^ «hl«^ dn gfter-t^es wem boubentrpted instead of wood and coal This we propose to efibet by 
into a uieM flamd. I^e age wMdt looks with a doll separating Its hydrogen, and combmiug it with the 
cuhi eye upon laguna tuperSUtioDs has aothing promia* Ottbon derived flmm any otherwise useless substance, 
ing evsn in Its medihhipal (mlsotioa. FrbgrMS to the This to only a specimen of the impoatHuH^* of the 


cuhi eye upon l^gone luperSUtioDs has aothing promia* ottbon derived from any otherwise useless substance, 
ing evsn in Its medihhical perfootiott. FrOgrMS to the This to only a specimen of the impoatHuH^* of the 
history and the destiojrajf th«hqOI|fo* noei hnd kuoviug day; but numcroas as they are, we desire to have many 


hilt, we must regard WiUi 

Its youth and its compatadVa mal 
Our present conditiwd to irtomity o^j 


L Our preieni 

Mllltp 


dewueotion be* more. Without superstition hi sotonoe we tltall never 
ra'matointjr. arrive at faith. Tonth must precede maturity* end 

ity outp tn cowparisoh poets phikMaphers. Our youth, therefore, ahd «ur 
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CJnAMBBaS’S BDINBUnon .TOXJBNAL. 


poetry, innst be immortal, smco ours if a ooirW of im- whom jou will have especially to deal, is, I knov, to be 
mortal prqgreM; and he who fancies—which many do at CoTont Garden Theatre this ereniCfr- It is of course 
the present age is essentially unpoetioal, is a necessary that you sltOuld be thorouK% acquainted 
traitOT to its spirit, and an impediment in the way of his perwnj and if you wiU go witfv nio in the cab 

itf advance. Wo know that there are unwholesome Jhat is I ^>‘h you into to 

J ».n u theatre, and pint hin out.’ I assenttKij pd on enter* 


■■ mil am n..* tummm mmm v<'e»OTi-, »uo pBinmipn 00 *. 1 asHcnteq j ana on enter* 

1*1 * hig Covent Garden pit, Mr Repton, who kept behind 
born of indigestion, when the sun is absent from the to avoid observation, directed my attention to a 


sky, and the night*hag rides to breast i but these may 
easily p distinguished by the pidn, and gloom, mid 


roup of prsons occupying the Aront seats of the third 
lox it) the lower tier from the staue, on the right*hand 


terror tot environ them. TP wholesome imaginings side of the house. They were—a gentleiiinu of about 
of poetry are lofty, radiant, hopAil: they Plong to thirtfr years of ago; hii wife, a very elegant person, a 
the fresh dawn, to the awaking flowers, to to bright- younger; and three eliUdroo, tlio thiest of 

ana rtiBn nnai. ...n whoiii, u boy, couw uot hiivo been wore than six or 
T sevcn year. iid. This done, Mr llepton left the theatre, 

phots, interpreters of to age, for morning dr^ms jmj jimm afterwards 1 did the same. 

are true I L. R. The morning I hreiikfasted with tlie lioneashiie 

—------- solicitor by sp]>ointment. As soon as it was eouvludod, 

Kl'.COLLKCTION'S OV A I'OLlCE-OlfFICBU. business was at once entered upom 

_ ‘ You (losciy observed Sir Charles Malvern yesterday 

THE TWINS. evening, I presume?’ said Mr liepton. 

Till records of police courts afford but imprfeot ovi* ‘ I paid great attention to tlie g« ntleman you pointed 
dunce of the business really elfectcd by the ofllcers at- out to mo,’ I answered, ‘ if he lie Sir Charles Mal- 
tacheil to them. The machinery of English criminal vern.’ 


I nv is, in practice, so subservient to the caprice of indi- * 


A nlnai prosecutors, tot instances are constantly occur- 1 *’"“ ”“’"* 1 !"’ "f."’ 

• u* 1 . « -isi .BB. •* I- a brffgurod Rftmester, or warty so, to spcrtk with pre- 

mg m which flagrant violations of natural justice are. ^ ^ 

««<k*siBM«a mfkd'i'srAa nravswsA^ ttwisf rsi-lsAiataittA «an 4 iW- s ,m b b. .. . . .v . ... 


ring in which flagrant violations of natural justioo are, 
from various motives, corrupt and otiierwise, with- 
(Iraan not only from the cognisance of judicial autho¬ 
rity, but from to reprobation of public opinion. Com- 
proniisus are usually effected between tlie apprehension 
of the inculpated parties and tlie public examinarinn 
ixfore a magistrate. The objeet of prosecution has 


ing wife, and a family to whom he is miioh attached, sn 
unepeumbered estate of aiamt twelve thousand a jear, 
and has nob gambled since he ranie into possession 
of the property. This preinisi'd, is there, tlniik you, 
anything remarkable in Sir (iliarles's deiiieanonr?’ 

* liingulnrly so. My impression n ns, that lie ivns 


iK-eii iierliiips obtained by the prelHhinary stop of arrest, labouring under a terribio depression of spirits, caused, 
or a rnminal underst'iiidiiig has been arrivod at in tiie I imagined, by pecuniary diflicuities. Mis iiianner was 


nr a rnminal uriderst'iiidiiig has been arrivod at in tiie 
intcrvnl, and it is thuii found utterly hopeless to pro- 


Lancashire, and is staying at Webb’s llotol, Ficcadilly. 
You are to see him at once. He will put you in pos- 


person, apparently aoous suny years oi age, jusi id we nma w > uarTwi rugae 
act of ^ng out. *1 have a pressing engagement for (dong for about half a mite, 
this evening, Mr Waters,’ said he, after glancing at to came, at sm atopt ton, foil 
introductory note I had brought,' and cenoot possibly teeraendons swfm buried ^ 
go into to bnsioess witli to attention and mioutenest men upon tou toil wtm ri 
It toulres till the oiorniag. But I’ll tell you wbatt vehiote almoit M 

noe to psu’^* concerned, ud the one, too, with knare, tot Ht| qled {hu nip < 


I imagined, by pecuniary diflicuitios. His iiianner was 
restless, abstracted. lie paid no attention whatever 


ceed, hoM’evi r manifest may have appeared to guilt of to anything going on on the stage, except When his 
the ]>risoner. If you adopt the expedient of compelling wife or one of the children especially idiaiienged bis 
the atteiidaiico of (he accused, it is, in nine cases out of attention; and tlien, a brief answer returned, lie re- 
ten, mere time ami trouble thrown away. The litter lapsed into the same restlcsa uiiobservauce as before, 
forgetfulness of memory, tlie loose recolleotion of facts Ho is very nervous too. The box door was suddenly 
so vividly reiiieniliercd but a few hours before, tlie deh- opened, once or twice, and I noticed his sudden start , 
cutely-scrupulous hesitation to depose confidently to tlie each time.’ I 

clearest verities evfuced by the reluutant prosecutor, 'You have exactly described liim. Welt, tot per- 
reiiderii conviction almost impossilde; so that, except turbed, unquiet feverishness of manner has constantly 
in casus of flagrant and startling crimes, wliich are of distinguished him since Ills aciwssion to the liedwnod 
course earnustly prosecuted by the crown lawyers, of- estates, and only since ton. It strengtliens me and 
fmees against‘onr sovereign lady the Queen, her cruWn, one or two others in possildy an unfoumliHi suspicion, I 
mid dignity,’ as ciimiiial indictments run, If no ag- which— But I had better, if 1 wish to render myself . 
grieved suiiject voluntarily apfioars to challenge justice intelligible, relate matters 111 duo sequence. 


in behalf of his liege lady, remain unchastised, and nut ‘ Sir Ttionias Itedwoml. whose property 111 iBanrasliire 
uiifrequeiitty unexposed. From several examples of this is chiefly in to neighbourhood of Javerpool, met Ins 
prevalent abuse wliicli have come within my own know- death, as did his only son Mr Arcluhald it^wood, about 
ledge. 1 select ihc following instance, merely ohanging six months ago, in a very sudden and shocking maimer. 

* » .«_B.? - mi..-BBS. .B ___ — *1 bbb A_S. XS-B- 


the names of the partiesThey were out trying a splendid mare for the first time 
My services, the suiienntendent late One afternoon in- in harness whieli Bir Thuiuits had lately purchased at ' 
formed me, were required in a perplexed and entangled a very high price. Two ((rooms on horseback were in 
affoir, which would probably occupy roe for some time, sttendsnoe, to render assistsnee if required, for tiio 
as orders bad been given to investigate the matter anigwl wss a very powerfol, high-spirited one. Alt 
thoroughly. ‘ There,’ he added, * is a Mr Hepton, a went very well tiB they arrived in front of Mr Mere- 
highly-respeotable country solicitor’a card. Ho is from ditb’s place, Oak VJUa. 'fliis gentleman has a passion 

m ^ t __.1 s- _S. 'Uir-l.-lBS- Yf-a-l U2 ...b- itf-. Bad* bb bbI* Ws.BtaM BBBiiMds.a« .... —4..B.4aBBS 


for firing off a number of brass cannon on to anniver- 
saiT of sucli events as be deems worths of the honour. 

miai- a,- v- HdTBB— 


Bcssioa of alt ito factfH-furinlieB I should say, This happeiied. unfortonately, to he one of Mr Mere- 

for to fa^i to «»y apprehension, are scant enough— dith’e gunpowder days; and w Sir Thomas and his son 
connected with the case, and you will ton use all pos* were passing, a stream of light flashed direclily iu to 
sible diligonce to ascertain first if to alleged cria;e has eyes m the mate, fol|kiwed by the roar of sietiltery, at dO 
been reaUy committed, and if so, of course to bring to more ton about ton paces off. The terrified gniniM 
criminal or eriinitto to justice.’ , became instantly Unmanageable, got to Mt'^tween 


to of to Jig 
against a:mUea|ig%.ii Jbe 
I Iwo uuifar^b^ 
jghtfoi ss^flktorwSe to 
tog^aUn so iuiured the 
gy, grooms, 





Ml 


vlw b«3 not onbr been nn^to awndltf iwpMtatioe. but 
evbn to ke«» wit^ 

ixild Uodmiooa qaw ifw o^oo hii4 boon bNken 
doao to the ijiatw of th^ < bti* nowf, In foot, wm ; 
doubiod up. ffo to opoidc, tind^ body. Sir TbomM 
it|U breottuidt l^nd yftn ooavoyod to AOdwood Mmoc 
H oatr, SttritHsl Mgiftaaoe vu pramptiy obtained, 
but the Mtomel itgumu wete eo g^ait, that the exud- 
teat (t|d Kenttenwa edited to * nftto he hml 

rtMhed iue teMae. 1 wm ha4Uv eent ftot bad whoa I 
oenired. Sir TIkhum wm etiU folly meoioae Qe im* 
pertad to tne nattere of treat momntt, to whieh he 


m mm 




retorood from » tour on the umMoeot, where he had 
been abeent for nearly « twelvemonth, hot t was not 
•ware, neither wM hU fatlicr till tht day before hu 
death, that Mr Archibald Bed wood had not only leoretly 
eepouiLd a Min Alhton—of a redooed famdy, but be- 
lowmg to our best genttyw-but had return^ home, 
ant Solely fur the purpose of soliciting hir Thomas’s 
forgiveiitss of his unauthorised espoujuM, but that the 
probable heir of Bedwood might be born within the 
walls of the aueient manor house After the first buret 
of passion and surprise, bur Ihomas, one of the best' 
hoatttA men in the universe, cordially forgave his son’s 
disobedienoe—partly, and quite righdy, imputing it to 
his own foolish urgMcy W pressing a union wifth one 
of the Lacy family, witli whu.li the baronet was tcry 
intimate, aud whose estate adjoined ids 
' WiJl, this lady, now a widow, had been left by her 
husband at Chester, whilst lie came mi to soeh an ex 
pUnatum with hiS father Mr Aiohibald Jtedwood was 
to have aet out the next morning to one of bir 'rhomas’e 
( iniAges to bring homt his wife, and the baronet, with 
Ills dying breath, hade tne assure her of hie entue for- 
gireness, and to* earnest hope and tniet that through 
her ofispnng the rate the liedwoode might he con- 
dnued m a direct line. The fhuuiy estate I ahould 
teU you, being strictly entailed on heirs-mals, devdytd, 
if no eon Of Mr Arfdiibald Bedwood ihould bar h» 
claim, Ujpon Qharlee Msdvetn, the ton of a ooueto at the 
late Sir TbomM Bedwood. The baronet had alwaye 
felt partially toward* Midverm and had assisted him 
pecHhiartly a hpndred times, Su Thomas aba directed 
me to draw as qnickly as 1 could a short will bequeath¬ 
ing Mr Charles Maiy«m twenty thousand penads out 
of tile personals. 1 vrote as expeditiously as I could, 
but by the tone the paper was ready for hi* signature, 
Sir ’rhomos was iw longer conscious 1 placed the pen 
in his hand, and I fancied he understood the purpose, 
for hiB fingers closed fidutiy upon it, but the power to 
guide WM utterly 09oe, and only a slight, scranibhng 
itrolM marked the papar m the pen idid across it la 
the direotrstt of the (plnig amt, 

* Mr MaltrCrn anived at the manot-honee about on 
hour alter Blrlliisnhs breathed hi* test. IWaaeteady 
appatoot tbroafib all Us sonpir, pamf toil, 1 have no 
doubt, M treU fs partly MMtoto. that Joy, «ha Joy of 
rtoluto spleudoar, etotiont wm dsacing at hi* hsart. 
HlAjmjm of all hit to sathdae or oonoeal to 
bis ey& thlMlIytbat’MgeatirMfOMld, 
acaw^Aihuo «itb the true posutoh of 
rmuMto m Ibeiing which oniasd anthely untnlnaad 
hlmi Mm » #*• Mt till Ml hour altorwarite'that jto 


im » MW Mt tiU Ml hour afterwardi that 






PvvOti- «* ■il’i. X' ‘ •[ tT> > in tl t 


whether Sir , • , - , 

the BedwooA estates, bumc^Md Cg with a oharga in 
accordance wilih the coodittottisf the fudaitooff wto- 
sand pound* lift aapt^ to tao tato Mr Bedwitod'* 
infant daughtw. i 

'SIrChaile* rfeteWtodtoBedwood ntaato hoMe, where 
hti wife and fhmuy ilcoa afterwards arritoii. Isuly 
. Hedwood had been joined, { uedOMtood, by hto motlier, 
Mr* Ashton, and would, whan able to wtderteke the 
journey, return to her maternal howa It was about 
two months aflto^ir Thomas BedwooA't death that! 
determined to pay* Lady Bedwood a viitt, in urdcr to 
the winding up of tha poMonal eatate, which it was 
deilrabte to accmnpliMt m speodUr as {jossible, and 
then a new and ternlije Hgbt flashm upon me' 

‘What, in heaven's luunnl’ {MMahtH. *^6 first 
time breaking nleiue—‘whatosnld thore be to reveal <>’ 
‘Only,’ rejmned Mr Beptou, ‘thal, lU, delirious, as 
Lady Redwood admitted hersdf to ha«e been, it was 
her intimate, unoonqueraMe conviction t/iat s/«e had yumt 
tmth to fHtm ’’ 

‘ Good God' And you suspect'-'— 

‘ We don’t know whM to suspect Should the lady's 
confldeet belief be correct, the misiing child might havi 
been a boy You undeistand?' 

‘ 1 do Bnt I* there any tangible evidence to justify 
this hwnbte suspicion?’ 

‘Yes, the snrgeon-apotliccary and his wiie, a Mr 
and Mre WiUiama who attended Lodj Itidwoud, have 
suddenly disappeatoll from Cliester, and, from uo ex 
phunabie motive, having Itft or abandoned a fair bust 
ness there ’ 

' That hM certainly an ngdy look ’ 

‘True, and a few days ago 1 luceivid information 
that Williams ha* been seen in Btmungham lie was 
welt dressed, and not apparentiy to any business ’ 

' There certainly appears some gronud ior suspicion 
What plan of operation* do yon propose ?’ 

‘That,’ replied Mr Bepton, ‘1 must have to jour 
more practised sagacity X cim only undertake that no 
means shMl he lacking that may be required ’ 

' It will be better, perhaps,’ 1 suggested, after an in 
tervM of rtfieUion, *that I should proceed to Binning 
hdba at once, Yon bavewif course an accurate destwlp 
tioii of tile persone of Williams and his wife ready 
*I have, and very accurate pen-and-ink sketches I 
am t(dd tow are. Bceidis these, I base also hero, 
OontmoM Mr Bepton, taking from his pocket-hogk a 
sheet of carafully-folditd eatin paper, *a ftfil desunp* 
tion of tiw female baby, drawn up Iw its motiier, under 
tiie impression that twins Blways--I believe they M»e- 
raBy do—cloeoly resemble each other. “ Li|ht hair, 
Uua e^ dhnfted chin”—oad so on. Ihe lady—a 
very imanto% person, I Msitre you, and meek and 
genije M a Iimb—1 * oliiefly anxious to lecovet bar 
Child. Yon and 1^ should our suspicions he (toufirpied, 
have other dutiM to perform.' 

Thu WM pretty aiwii^aa that passed, and '(he next 
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ho search, m I was Oompellsd to be Tory caudions 
a tn^nes, waatodtous, but fiBalte sucoqmfhl Mr 
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ingenuily I eint»lo^ei1, tlie chi.jf | 

dttnntt tftfM «teeks of auiduoai wjW, tb|t mf 

flriond UwridgD intended, iiMmedSeti^ After a riMlwbiGn 
lio exited ah<Mrtl;f tp front a rteh md inflitBit* 

tial reMtire In Iiondon, to emigrate to iunodM, at a& 
event* to go abrpafl. l^e wae, however, Verf tignlfloant 
and precious inlbrmetiOft} luid vorV wiely# toMedi tra# 
be. after 1 had obtained H, otft of m/right or olMAHiddoti. 
At length perievorano* obtained lie reward. Obe tnom. 
ing I discerned my friend, much more epsntcidj' attirpd 
than oidioant;', make bi* way to the raiitrey itatiOu, 
and there queDdOn with aagW Idoke every paieenger 
that alighted from ttih flrst.<da«i oarrtagee. At last a 
gentleman, whom I instantly reeogniked, spite of hie 
shawl and other wramiingi, Mtlved by the exprese 
train from lAmdoni WlOiams instantly accosted Min, 
a tab was eidled, and away they drove. I fidlowed in 
another, and saw them both idigdit at a hotel in Kcw 
Street. I also aliithted, and was mmitnlly debating how 
to proceed, alien Williams came out of the tayern, and 
proceeded in the direction of Ms home. 1 followed, 
overtook him, and soon contrived to ascertain that he 
and his wifr had important business to transact in Bir¬ 
mingham the next onomin|, which would render it im¬ 
possible lie should meet me, as I proposed, till t«o (» 
throe o’clock in the afternoon at the earliest; and the 
next morning, my esteemed friend informed me, bo 
would leave the place, probably for ever. An hour 
after this interesting convertatinn, I, accompanied by 
the chief of the Birmingtiam police, was closeted with 
the landlord of the hotel in Kew Street, a highly, 
respectable person, who promised us every assistance m 
his power. Sir Charles Malvern hod, wo found, en¬ 
gaged a private room for the transaction of important 
business with some persons he expected in the morning, 
and our plans 'were soon frilly matured and agreed 
upor. 

I slept Uttlo that night, and immediately after break- 
fruit Iiastened with my Birmingham colleagne to the 
Iiotel. The apartment assigned for $ir Charles Mat¬ 
vei n's use had been a bedroom, and a large wardrobe, 
Witii a high wing at each end, stiU remainut In li We 
tried if it would hold us, and with very little stoop¬ 
ing and squeezing, found it wonhi do very well. The 
I landlord soon gave us tlie signal to bo on the alert, 
and m we jammed oursdvps, lomcing the wing-doors on 
the inside. A minute or two afterwords. Sir Charles, 
and Mr and Mrs Williams, entered, and, paper, pens, 

I <ind ink having been brouglit, bnsiness comnienoed in 
right earnest. Their conversation it is neodloas 10*%- 
tsU. It will suffice to observe that it was manifest Sir 
Charles, by a heavy bribe, had induced the accoucheur 
and his wife to conceal the birth of the male child, 
which, as I inspected, was that which Williams and his 
spouse were bunging up as their own. I must do tlie 
flctitiotts baronet the JustiDe to say that he had from the 
first title utmost anxiety that no harm should befall the 
infant. Mr Motveni’s nervoua dread lest his oonfede- 
rates should Ira questioned, hod induced their hurried 
dip .rtore from Chester, and it now appeared that ho 
)i id become aware of tiw suspicions enterteined by Mr 
Itoptofl, and eemld net rest tall tb« WiUhunses aim the 
(hud were seib out of the country. It was now insisted, 
by the woman more especially, that the egraiment for 
the large annual payment to be made by Sir Charles 
should be fairly wriiiten out anti signed In plain * Mack 
and white,' to tise Mrs WiUumit’s expreeiioai in order 
tliat ne futdee misunderstendings might arise. This 
Mr Malvern (Strongly objected to» but Anting the 
woman would acoept of (u> bther terms, h# smlenly 
complied, and at thg siimig time reiterated, that if any 
harm shOuM beftll the Ipy—to whom he intended, l|fr 
said, to leaTaajiatidscroe fartune->4ie would cease, Pt- 

K " IS of conioquences to himself, to pay the Wg. 
I a single shilling. 

A tilence of sevenl minutes followed Mmkett only by 
saratdblng of the pen on the paper. Tite Wme to 
mo sceniod an B(|aeeasc<1, erooR^i otioM m i WAft {tt 


that uewow bdXi and up I afterwards leenii^ it did tu 
my frnwi^stfBMK A,t lattgm Mr Malvwn tliidi M the | 
liiiiw naMiene wliisnnr in srhich they htd 
soohen, * This will do, I think t* and wadr 
written. KrandMteWWiameaigntBMtbeltaniltllm(i 
and as mtttara veto ndw frilly npih I gently MteMrllM'' 
key. and Hfy aoftly poshed optn the d({or. , 

of i^e aminnia trio were towasds ma, and at myJbiPli 
srere oft', and the apartment was tbiekty carpal |«! 
4pproanhod unperceived, and to tbo inextnSMSible stNn 
roT and astomshment Of the parties concerned. Whose 
hesdt were hont eagerly over thq important doownePt,' 
a hand, wlUch belonged to neither of them, was thrust 
stlentiy bat swiftly fbrward, and grasped the precious 
instrument A fierce exclamation from Mr Malvern 
as ho started from his seat, and a oonvulsivo scream 
frrom Mrs WiUiasns as she full back in hers, followed; 
and to add to tiie animation of tiio tableau, my frienft 
in the opposite wing emerged at the same pUHoent from 
his hidingplaco. 

Mr Malvern comprehended at a glance tlie sitnajdon 
of affiurs, and made a furions dash at the paper. 1 wsi 
quicker as well as stronger than he, and he frilcd m hib' 
objstt. Kesistanoo was of coume out of the question; 
and in loss than two hours we Were speeding on the rail 
towards Irandon, accompanied by the ohild, whom ws 
intrusted to Wdliams’s servant-maid 

Mrs Itepton was still in town; and Mrs Ashton, Ijady 
Itodwood, and her unmamod sister, in their impatience 
of intelhgcnic, had arrived several dajs before. 1 Imd 
tbo pleasure of accompanying Mrs Itepton with idle 
child and hii tempoiary nurse to Osborne’s Hotel m 
the Adclphi; and I really at first feared for the excited 
mother’s reason, or that she would do the Inthnt a niis- 
cMef, so tumultuous, so frenzied, was her rapturous )oy 
at tlie recovery of her lost treasure. When placed m 
the cot besido the female infant, the resemblance of the 
one to tho other was certainly almost pit fret. I neier 
saw before nor since so Complete a likeness. This wss 
enough for tho mother, but, fortunately, wo had much 
more satisfactory evidence, legally siowi^, to establish 
the identity of the child in a court of law, shdnhl the 
necessity arise for doing so. 

Here, as far as I am concerned, all positive knowledge 
of this carious piece of family bistoiy ends. Qf subse¬ 
quent transactions between the partim I had no personal 
cognisance I only know there was a fisilure of justice, 
and I can pretty well guess from what motives. T)ie 
parties 1 arrested m Birmingham were kept in Strict 
custody for several days; but no inducement, no threat^ 
could induce the institutors of the inquiry to appear 
against the detected criminals 

Mrs and Miss Ashton, Lady Redwood and her ciiildrcn, 
left town the next day but one fbr Redwood Manor; and 
Mr Repton coolly tidd the angry superintendent that. 
* he bad no instructions to prosecute.’ He, too, was 
speedily off, and tile prisoners were necessarily dis¬ 
charged out of custody. 

i saw about three weeks afterwards in a morning 
paper that Mr Malvern, ’ whom the birlli of a posthu¬ 
mous heir in a direct line had necessarily depnved of 
all ebance of succession to the Redwood estates, and 
the baronetcy, which the newspapers hod so absurdly 
confrrted on him, was, with Ms amiable lady and family, 
about to leave Rugland fbr Italy, where they intends 
to remain some onie.’ The expressed, but ummm- 
pleted Will of Hie deceased twroueti Bir Thomas Redwotxl, 


had traem It was farther stated, carried into effect, and. 
the legacy intendqd for Mr Malvern paid over to bifr,i 
The WHliamset never, to my knowledge, attained to thb 
dteoity of a notice in the newi^pers; but X beiwM 
they pursued their original intefition of passing ovite Ip’ 
America T 

Thas not ouly' Offence’s gilded hand,' but 
bett fiteliRgs of our nature, not unfrequimiu * dinK by 
Justice,* and place a crancc^ing gloat OWwilW wte, 
in other otrcumstaucet, would nave ioMaftMfJiftnMgiied 
pa perpetr«toir» to a prlton, p gPw|Mt #e hulkii 
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IRhAttiiU'. however, aajr eQAcHdADt c<lp^ 

KrApple with «h Abue wliioUip|Mi|(i Me, tiR)hT|e iTe 
Iht&Al and rmtable, U a qtieetioa whioHI Mtllt IMve 
to wiwr hea4« thtb »b« to 
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AaoiiTt three eeotiirie» epd h-bidf boibre the CRirltUait 
ere, the quetAon-^Ate «iXn>((e*iu>im*ltirVe{ieteh)ef wef 
jMpoied by Ariitotie; who, unaUe hitateif to idTe toe 
dIAoulty, wttt obh(eRtod~«in the tree tpirlt ot e lover 
of uatare—^wtiih oirofiUly recording too nwulti or bU 
nocurate obserrattonl^ and adranciog hli opinion rather 
in the IbrtQ of on inquiry than of hn aUegation, lip* 
wordi of two toonsand yeato rolled owey ere thU qaeO- 
flon Wa* eattafaotorily ankwttved. Nay, we believe that 
the veipstable theorjr hoa, even at the preient Mr, its 
advocates i whUo some arc still disposed to uonslder 
that the s^nge is at one period of its existence a veget¬ 
able, and at another an auimaL 

To any one who hoaitatos to acknowledge toatsthe 
aponge ia endowed wito animal life—oonfeasedly in its 
lowest form, yet with a moat exquisite adaptation to its 
destUiy > wo would oi^rr the spectacle of a bring sjioDge 
in a porbnn of its native element. We would let him 
gaze oil the ammateii fountain, iritich is perpetually 
sucking the water into its substance through its Cbont* 
less pores, and, after assimilating such porticleB of it 
ar are essential to its existence, ceaselessly expelling it, 
at more distant intervals, throngh the larger obauneis 
wliicb may be observed on Its outer aurfkce. We would 
point out inmitnerable gettimulos of gelatinous matter, 
which at certain seasons of the year may be seen spout¬ 
ing ‘ from all parts of the lining film whidi invests the 
horny skeleton j’* until at length, escaping from the 
nursery in which they grew, they are earned off to the 
wide sea by means of the force of the currents issuing 
from the sponge, though not left to perish at the mercy 
of the waves, jor ho will find that the young animal 
or egg is covered with numberless minute hairs or 
ctltg, eacli one of which is endowed with a distinct and 
innate power of vibration; so that by means of thousands 
of almost invisible oars, the young sponge * shoots like a 
mlcroscopio meteor through the sea,' until it arrives at 
some rock or other place properly adaptod fur its future 
grewto; tlien it settles cidtuly and contentedly down, 
and gradually losing its iocotnoUve power, beginii to 
spreml on its bate; and builds up, witbia its living sub¬ 
stance, a horuy framework, inch as we have already 
seal) in its parent. 

The above-named ounents may be more distinctly 
seen by powdering toe surface of the water with chalk 
or Any aimilar substance I and Professor Qrantmentlona, 
that by placing pieces of cork or dry paper over the 
apertures, he could tec them moving‘by toe force of 
toe parmita at the distance of ten feet from toe table 
on which hpocimen rested.' 

Dr PeytcmeU, who paid graat attenfion to toe stnio^ 
tare of toe sponge, hronght prooib of its animal vihtotiy 
before the Itoyol Safety to toe years i75g-57, And Mr 
Ellis, five yesr* •Awwordt, by hit disseetlons, set the 
question quite at reit; tobugh hd M into ton error of 
believing toat the ftsM of the sponge woe toe outer 
cite of worms or polypM. Later oxamlnathw, however, 
has shown that tlmyi''^ or tpangf, omnmonly eo csltod, 
la an tntanal skeleton, whilU the fitUl power is simply 
ooropoBod of a atony fltoi whito coats orte etwy AhTe, 
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oa it AppUazp, poaiesaes the power of 
aeui^^ toe portiolw eiteuthl to its growth. 

It hot been afflr^ (M{^he sponge is observed to 
oontoaol or shrink%!!«& torn fltom toe rooks; but t^io 
is tetUfootory evldOBoe to yiove that neither this nor 
any degrea w laceittion hue a etntlble effect on this 
nervotets though VijM mast, 

All sponges, faoweter, have not a horny fimmework, 
hut some, which ate thereby rendered useless in a com- 
mstclal point of view, ore Supported by a ekeletoa com¬ 
posed of silteeous particles imbedded to a tough dbrons 
inatwial. These partides, or spiou&t, os they are termed, 
ore So uniform in the species to which they severally ' 
belong, that, to toe wdrds oT Professor Oront, if the soft 
portion be destroyed, and a' fbvr of them brought from 
any part of toe world on the point of a needle, they ! 
would enable the zoologist to idontliy the specieS to i 
' which they originally belonged.' Professor it. Jones, 
however, considers that this opinion should be received 
With considerable Umttationf. 

The lost fact, trivial as it appoars, assumes imraenso 
importance when we toarn that to these apicula We 
must turn for an explanation of the isolated masses of 
dint which abound In various chalk ibrmations. * The 
mere assertion,' says Ithymer .Tones, ‘ that flints were 
sponges* would no doubt startle the reader who was 
unacqumnted with the history of those fossil rdics of a 
former oceanand yet a little reflcctlCh ‘ will satisfy the 
most sceptical.’ por long ages the sponge ia inibeddtd 
hi toe chalk, throngh which wAtor ia continually perco¬ 
lating. A wall-known law of chemistry explains why 
similar matter should bueume aggregated; and thus the 
siliceous matter of the sponge lorms a nucleus for the 
siliceous matter contained to toe water, unri! at length 
the entire mass ia converted into a Solid flint. Put wo 
are not left, ho adds, to mere conjecture or hypotlu sis { 
on this piflnt, ‘ for nothing is more Common to clialky I 
districts toon to find flints, which, on beau/ hruken, ihll ' 
eontmn portions of the original spongt in. an, aUnoH un¬ 
altered state,’ I 

There is every reason to believe that the apongc-lish- 
ertes of the iBgean are at present coiid acted precisely in | 
the same manner as they were in the time of Anstntli>. 
The sponge-divers ore mostly inhabitants of the ibUnds | 
which lie off the Oarian coast, and of those situatid 
between Bhodes and Calymnos. These men—who funn I 
a distinct society, and ate governed by peculiar law 8 , 
which prohibit their marriage until they shall have 
attiflned a presenbed proficiency in their art—go out 
to little fleets^ ^xmipmied of caiques, each of six or seven 
tons burthen, and manned bp six or eight difers. cadi 
man is simjfly equipped with a netted bag to wbich to 
place the sponges, and p hoop by which to su^n 1 it 
round hli neck; and thus furnished, he descends to a 
depth of from five to twenty, or even occasionally thirty 
firihoms. The sponges whioh he oolkcts are first sa¬ 
turated with fresh water, which deetroys the vitality, 
and decomposing toe gehiStootts matter, turns it black; 
to!* matter is stamps out by toe feet of too dhers, 
and the sponges ore then dried to the rito, and strung 
to oIkIos, afttt whioh they ere totdy for sole and 
exportation. 

to a good loooliiy *a *xper|^divto ptoy bring up fifty 
ofeM to « day, andtoresobokehechtrins about twenty- 
five dniebami. The Wei^ 1* eriteulated, ssys Forbes, 
wheq toe sponge* ate dry, and a Xery Itege sponge may 
weigfatto ohei, lheeMM*)t(togb*mArk^ te* Smyrna, 
imd KiiMilL 

tthp spong^^ 
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divers * are from iidfaatif bred up on dry bitcuitee aud 
other extenuatiiige dyet, to mitke them extreme leitn | 
then takinge a apnnga wet oyle, they hold it, pert in 
their mouths, and part witl^ot^t, loe they go under water* 
where at hrst they cannot irtey long, hut «rfter practice, 
the leanest *tav an hdur and a-halfc, even till the oyle 

of tlifi spunge be corrupted.’Thui they gather 

spnngps from more than an hundred fathom deep,* Sc. 
All tins IB very wimderftd, bnt the narrator ttamps the 
value of his tale by telling us immediately afterwards 
that ‘ Samot is the only place in the world on whose 
rocks the spunget grow.' Bo that, in the words which 
he elsewhere makes use of, ‘ we applaude hys belief, but 
keep our owne.’ We do not, however, mean to assert 
that there are not sponges of some spMies (though not 
the sponge of oommeroe) which exist at a depth aa great 
as that which ho mentions, for hVrbes dredged a living 
s(ieciiuen of one smoli kind from 18S fathoms in the 
G-nif of Macrl. 

The sponge of commerce iSpmgia ci6%f’ma}is) was 
divideti by Aristotle into three kinds—namely, tlie louse 
and porous, the thick and close, and the line and com¬ 
pact These last, which are rare, were called the sponges 
of Acliilles, and were rdaeed by the ancients in the in¬ 
terior of their helmets and boots, as protections from 
pressure and abrasion. 

The same naturalist states that those sponges are 
best which are found on coasts where the water heeomos 
suddenly deep, and attributes ibis superiority to the 
greater equality of temperature obtained in such waters 
—observations which have been corroborated by Pro* 
feasor E. Forbes. • 

Fifty-sia bpeutes of sponges have been enumerated, 
ten or eleven of which are found in the Bntiah isles. A 
portion of tlieso inhabit fresh water, among which we 
may mention the river apoiige (.S’. Jluviatalv,), which 
abounds in the Thames. Among llio British sponges, 
too, U the stinging or ertimb-ofabroad sponge {H. vnni), 
a widelv-dlirus^ species, which, when taken out of the 
SI a, is of a bright orange oolonr, and which will, hT 
riibted on tlie liand, raise bbsters. Xliis stinging qua¬ 
lity is highly ineresacd by drying tlie sponge—a process 
which also gives it the colour and appearance of 
iruriibs ol breail, whence its popular name, 
i hpongps, as may be imagined from tlie mode of their 
growth, are most sportive in their forms: some are 
tubular, others mushroom-like, a few almost globular, 
and still others branched or hand-shaped; in tile warmer 
sens they bang m fantastic and gorgeout fane from the 
roofs of submarine caVeriis, or decorate the sides with 
V isi'S of classic elegance, though of nature’s handiwork 
Nor arc their colours less various: some are of the 
most brilliant scarlet or the brightest yellow, others 
green, brown, blaokith, or bhining white; while Penm 
mentions one procured by bim in the Bouth Bea wMdli 
was ot a heautiftd purpte, and frmn which a liquor of 
gthe same colour was extracted by the slightut pressure; 
with this liquor be stained seversl different substances, 
and found that the etdout was not affected by tlie action 
of tlic air, and that it would bear aereral washings. 

The value of the sponge in sutgety is well known;: 
and it is also used medlcinaUy, being fur this purpose 
lightly burned to powder, and given in small dotes in 
scrofulous complaints. It has also been regarded as a 
specifle in leprosy and hydrophobia. It iy however, 
needless to say that in tiiMS ust it oau have no in¬ 
fluence whatever. 

There are several ret^soiltatinna of sponget given in 
the balneal foasls depiewd on YOiriouS Etruscan vases; 
and the sponge has been fonnd in a pnrfect state in $ 
Koman barroWai BarthnV UiUi. It was diicovered ueak 
tlie s.'icrifluing utonsUt, livy aoys that tire oovs^g of 
the breast of the Samhlfa fladiatorilWaahpoagp. 

While tlie anhwd motw Ih the of 

various kinds, they hash a very otvong flsUy 
smell, which may perhapa bt r&MNidd op an hdStiwal 
proof of the fealty whi<m thtiy Otto to Ihe anUnu king* 
dm. Yet ire ttoat dipt toBK tk«t fhim ito oubl^^ 
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which* though they bear tho (lama of spottgeo, Sioald 
rather appear, ftonq their microscope structure, totodong 
to tho vegetable world; we aUu^ to these kpOIrtl, US 
geiatimt* sponpes, which are perreOtly diahreutregto toe 
sponges properly so called. 


A BAY AT OBEWB. 
t WBat place is Ihist' said tho worthy old gontlOuiaa 
my travulting-companioii ou the London and Norto 
Weatem Eailway, as ho woke up from a cuiiifortablK 
nap ftvhen tho train slackened ttpooil, and ontorud a 
Bjiaoious and oxponsivoly-docoratod station. 

' Tills is Crewo, sir, 1 believe f and hcarcely had I 
answored, when there was a gimoral shout of‘(’rowo, 
Crowol' ftoiiimi army of porters who came rusliing uuL 
and pounOod upon tbt' tram as if it wore their lawful I 
prev. I'nismitly a head poorod in at tho door, inqul^ j 
ing'‘All hero for tho Liverpool liuet' And on my 
oldorly friend saying that ho was for Maiielioster, he 
Wits politely bnt smartly informed tliat ho* must change 
carruiges liore.’ Bo we botligot out; ami iny friend, 
after some bother about his luggage, and tlie uSo of 
somo hasty languago, was at last made ‘ all rigiit' by 
being put into a carriage bearing an announcemonc 
timt that was the ‘ Manchretcr tram.’ On another 
cairiagein front was a similar lioard announcing the 
‘ Liverpool train,’ and boluiid was a third to announco 
that for Ohestor. I’assongorS were running up and 
down tho jilatform; somo looking after luggago, some 
for tho right carriage, and others darting into tiio 
handsoniu mfrashtnenf-ruom. But nobody seumed to 
think oi going away from tha station; indued the only 
modo of exit and rntraneo was through a closo-slint 
iron gate, besido which sat ii policemiui looking with 
onviablo roolnoss on all tho bustlo around him. There 
was a nug of a boll; a banging of doors; a puff of tho 
engine; and off went the tram to Liverpool. Another 
locomotive now appoarod moung cautiously down Uio 
lino, and was spocdily attached to tho Mancliostor train, 
which Was soon out of sight. A third camo; caimht 
hold of tiio Ohestor train, and away U ritblied. Tho 
passengers who had Journeyed so amicably togetlior 
from London were now thoroughly dispersed, and eru 
the sun sot, somo would be crossing tho Hcotch Border 
at Carlisle, somo embarking at llolyiiuad tor Dublin, 
and othore attending to their Imsincss on (he Mersey 
or the Doe, or amid tho tall chimneys of Manchester. 
A luggage train nimc crawhng out from Its hiding* 
place, OJid finding the const clear, went thundoring past: 
tho porters wiped their furoheads, and wont to have a 
little rest; and I, tlie sohtaiypassongor for Crowe, was 
luA cooling my heels on tho platform. 

‘ Whore w Crowe V I said to tho guardian of tho 
iron gate. 

* Cross tiio bridge, go straight on, and tum to the 
right,’ was the concise roply. 

So 1 crossed tho bridge, and found myself in a plea* 
sant country road. The ^trioh. fields of Chesiiire ex¬ 
tended on tho loft and to tho right; at tho distance of 
abont half u mile appeared the square massivo tovrer 
of a chunfli, surrounded by long ranges of low hnild* 
logs liko workshops, and rows of honsos evidently quite 
new. Some neat ooltagos lined tho sides of the read* 
and there were two or throe iuuii all bearing mafka ot 

K '\l while somo zealous ptopto had caused afw 
bearing toe words * Bw^o to meet thy Gmf 
printed in oonspicttous type* to be affixed to^ke iretfi* 
^Vittg a stnmgor not a very high idea of tho chameter 
of the people m the habit of uti^i that rodii Dining 
to ihb ri|^(^ X passed a Hetoodiat dtotpel, heathy tho 
data of its oreotion, 1848$ auowlaiti^ul driven by 
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7 y| |. ^ . > < 1 ^ iitA with 'a hrave Aowi^-hMurdt and 
ar&MUnff tlio boondliry mada by <hs OhMtw*' Uncii I 
airivad ua Otewa* ‘ 

Ifet mtnf ywn •itp, thoro waro wdy fUf ihijee 
h(Hl4a« lilA»*ad,tjK> wtd on nhidbUw atatiM ltiMt»a 


and bdth l^aid iheitiv' on* anowaoioni of ttar 
ahatigo that thidbr fhM wMi idiillHit to hndatso* Th# I 
lyMofenicInaeMwarooaU: itwaiiidMioed,*a<nI(^: 
man would say, * v«ty oontanieBt* for radww poot^nw t 
aaid aflior a few yoam bad roUod awaj^ it moailno th« 
groat wcnrwtop of tho Cinhd duaotion and the' 
noint wbeio the main Unado Birndhehani rooetvadita 
vlbntairiea from tbenaftih and west. Boveral thnnaandt' 
of people were brot^ht hare; the eoiapany lud out 
atreefe and bust hootea; ahopa were opened; ehnrm^oa 
and tdhooia erected; a markoirplaaoprovided; a Me* 
chanica’ Inatitution eatahliahed; many hotels built, one 
of wiiioh was dea^edto lodgeroj^tyfor anight; and 
a town was oreotod with a mpiduy tmexampled even 
in America. 

The general appeaihaoe of Orewa is very pleasing. 
TIia BtreetA ate Wide, and well-paved; the houaea are 
very neat and eornmodions, Usually of two storeys, built 
of bdoka hut the brick concealad by reughHcast 
pinator, With poroheo, lattino-wfodowi^ and a little pleen 
of gardea«gronnd hefove the door. The greater part 
of thole hnusua belong to the oiHupany, and are let to 
the man at rents foom Sb. 9d. per week upwards. Hio 
aOoommodattOn is good, and it would be dififieuU to 
fold auoh honeos at sueh Ipw mats oven in llie suburbs 
of a large town. Water ia ptentifoUy snpplied by 
pnblio pomps nod the town ia well lighted with ga*. 
Tho namoa pf the atrosta axe exproa^ve: some are 
called after the towns to which their directum points— 
such aa laverpool, Cheater, Sandbach, tee.; othera foom 
the worlu to which th^ load—such os fOigs Street; 
and oUien from wdl-knewn but voiy modern Uamea— 
suoh os Prinoe Albert Street. The plaounfe on the 
walls, howffeer, aeeut somewhat out tH plaoo m a rail- 

a iown, aa nearly ail have rolaSop to aaloa of oattlo, 
er, Ac, indioM^ clearly enough that Crewe is but 
« moehanical aottimeat in an egrioultural district. 
The market-plaob ia apaoioua, and mofod ovor; <ire 
ehurqb is |B nandaome odidoa of atone; and the Me* 
ohanloa^ Institution adne building with a laige leetnro- 
rocon (untd also as a town-hall^ a good library and 
uewa-rooan, and oommodions clam-rooma. These were 
all built by the company; and indoOd the completenona 
of everytlutag^jteniiOot^ With tho town gives evidence 
of apohanaimputudsDf means possessed % its foandor^ 
In seldom, if ever. Ml to the lot of private indlriduals. 

^ Ike most intot^ing oMects, however, nhout Cjrewo 
are the wulway works. These are placed on a Igige 
topMi of land near tho station, and so adbpted, that 
wagoUfe m^^mrisges, and enginos can easi^ he ilm 
into thesu^'MtomamUhe. In these works eviMty- 
thing e as sBwto d wife*the rolUng stock'of the earn* 
pany for (hghortihein osOtion of the Une (Wahumtoii, 
hidag used for uh aontllwni} ia madb imd mprdrefL 
The number of hnade gfoidoyed at preewit is about* 
eight hundred; but fonnfei^, when ndlwsys werh' 
more prosperous thUh neWy It mteeeddi * ^Ssad. 
Tlio workmon Seout tefebeloNm )a tohittuly mpud nwn' 
portions, to tho fourg^Ml diVpii^ofj^tnatod lt|^ 

>■ V \ deUh^prato n^h o| the $ 9 i^lbs 

wwbrogua of the Iriahmu, end tbs ah«|t|i, ^ubfo 
ntt^noo of tlw WoUfunaim hay* hast vesy little ^ 
richly nnOd the nhr ef (hp ommty 
fPu^ofQheoteri 9)m|pKtoUwp«r^iSf tlm weW' 

“■ .Afl, ,1 '' 


ia carried on in hwig laifoeidiadU, for the most part of 
teui storey, and> ealled we *dtting,’ ‘ erecting,' and 
edm idtops, aooexdlUtg to the hatilipe ef tho work done 
in them. Th* ortiMn* may he diwded into two groat 
dttoiie»-*-]khew«mkerttinm^ the 

foftmer heiWetiibleyed to nmkiiwtosbmotivns’ whoela, 
.enles, ifnhm Ac* oud foe UAUw in eonatraqting tho 
oardisgus. By for the gtoateat number of hands aro 
eUMh^wd in the former. 

fhht nwr 'hasty inspociion may begin at tho bo- 
^Ui%, let us ptop at foe fonndry. Botii brass and 
wou ^ cast here, hut tenday It is iron. Tho sandy 
doeb is oovnred Witli moulds of aB descriptions, and 
sWorfoy workmen are preparing them to reoelvo the 
Kieitied inm, OccusioUally you are* startled by the 
Shout of *Mh>d yeut Uyel’ which must bo taken in 
its litoral rigUid^Miii, for ft comes foom a meuider 
blowing away with n bellows (he soporfluous Mains of 
fine sand, which, if once in tow oye, will give some 
trouble. The moulds aro rcsdy,tfae funioro is opened, . 
andu stream nf bright white metal rolls out into the ' 
pots prepared for its reception, and is speedily poured 
Into the moulds. In an adjoining shed araMackHmiths 
plying foreliammers; bat their greatest eilbrts are 
entoroly eclipsod by the mighty stoasn-hanvner that is i 
Hoen at wofo in another part of tho shed. This Itani 
mer is jlio invention of Hr STssmyto Of the llnd^;o- 
Wator Ponndry, near Manohestor, It moves up and 
down in a 8troni|ffo>me,at a speed fmbjeot to such nice 
regulations^ thUvucooitiing to the will of its dixectm, 
it eon gently drive a nail, or email to ^lintors a log 
of wood. When'Iiord John Russell lately vibited 
Manohestor, the delicate touch of this hmtt&icr wjs 
strikingly displayed before him: an egg was procured, 
and plao^ in a wine-glass, and such was the power 
possessed uver this giant, that after atittie adpistmont, 

I tile mighty hammer was brought repeatedly down so { 
as just to bhip tho ogg as gentjy pa by a spoon m tho 11 
hands of a ddld, white tho glass was not in the | 
slightest degree injured or disturbed. The labour 
saved by ibis hammer is immense. One man sits 
perdhed up in the foune to direct it, and anotlior sUuds 
below to gntde the iron on the oni^. Tlie great long 
, bar, white with heat, is pulled out of the fUmacc, laid 
I on too masSlvo piece Of iron undor the fhuno, and with 
a dull heavy sound down comes the hammor, swiftly 
; or slowly, aooording to tiie wishes of tho director. 
From tho forgo and tho fonndry the <rongh-hewn' 
iron-work passes to bo planed, and its suriaco to bo 
I made 'true.' ThO wheel of aU migiwi or a oarriago, 

I for example after bob^ forged %y the blacksinitli, k*- 
qnktpi to bo most eUrefoRy wt tnund tho nin, so th.it 
foe Space h^ssn foe flimgs-foat is^ the projoetingi| 
inner part of foe whosh s»w fop Outer part—niuy be 
perfectiy eonica!, in mder tfow fop least amomit of 
suifoee may ho oxpofod to fonyall, and Oouscqueuily 
Um iSast attitwni m {Hotioa prndnoodi Again, when 
a oyiin^oit esonos foom tho foWMllly, the interior must 
bo ent and pdislisd to a perfoot cirdo, otoorwise it 
would bo usmess. • In foorV there is no part of a locn- 
motive that diqes not return to be prepared with 
foo atosi perf^ ito fit some other part; 

iHid if ti^ SBpeulfi^ is tint gained, the engine will 
eitoOti ^ WMfe US' ill, ox worit very impsrfeotly. 
i» tawit' be xufoimboxed'ifoot H » hard rnifoli bke 
1 w lu|id hitojik tliw* hsis tlms to bo wroesfot On— 
Ml<«foliwrfoh told stone. 

AMl foomscwoxwemifoij^otflfos^ 
of footing anyttfo^wtow foltojfo H 567* fitf-bek of 
•foswont. Ton pOss into * shed fifoi of I'Hlo msr 
(Ms^SlItodikr Kltoui took toher, with aU 

OlahitoP «f boriPSH whsfol foid Mto-drttsai by stsSto 









.^iwpo, an4, 1 ^ Btatioaed by. iU 
sid^ gaKii)g;.a(ti#a^v^y piaohiooi «_4|l>o 

;..w«a>b»rb^;»;-‘thaii^t|rj,#^ wwfli'j'H i»* 

fair .j|i«i:^^oeeit^4p|^ bis baii^ Bn4 

’ft ra|44.ftluHnim4l><i|p^f^ mu inwl^.i^ftiasi aappam 
thj^bft 1MU a|Miilt,nK''aad 

..yoii^iiutliioB tbat;^>ffiiic4^ iis 
''warda'-iobd 

tima in ft laflibd dtr^i^ . Soma SWOua pieqa ,ftf 
nketianism 

ifoit (mrfaoo,;.^V4b;r^^iW<i|^''''<*Wy''-<^^ 
joiner, .planes a |»iS0e Sr. The aide motion brini^ 
uU tho. bat tba 

..machine, ''(dj|^-;.ii^v..:.po.')b^^ itMs,. re^tdroi.:: 

to be oonstaiiiiy sm^ed add reg^olft^ and hence the 
rj^iced «ttenti^’.of:..i4m.,’'inaii; m.^ohai^...,^ a/.large, 
'machine joft'hriUsee ihftsb.long!buno 
* eccontrics' diiddrgOiQg tbiS' operation; at Ijabthm*, a 


, cylinder is being plaiwdf ftftd at e .thbdt tho ef 
tvli^bi are beind eiiL The fibngs thus .made arc prcr 
served, and )viU be aeon in huge heaps in a yard, 
ready to be melted down,and ‘ used up’ agaim In 
some cases both .itna ; and brass are produoed^: 

urhioh of course i|M#;itni^od each otlmt; bnt in a 
quiet eornbr of b*», of* & sheds ypu will find; a boy 
with a heap of tbose iBihjga before him, se^r^ing the 
brass foom tbo iron, by mw*? ®f 
iina^no a boy. of fourteen m* fifteen dowg nbthihgl 
all day long ftaoept raking a mai^t through, a heap'i 
of block and yeUow dus^ and brashing into a sopor , 
lato heap tlfo iron filings off . his magnet i Yon will 
also see a scries of ^tbuco iron rollers workiBg on 
each other, by moaos of which plftto-iron eon be 
twisted into Miy given form; a mighiy ‘pnuch’which 
wiU make a hofo an iiufo in diameter through iron an 
itmh in thidenoss'as easily as thongh it .were cloy; 
and a shaip-cutting instiument tliat shears through 
sheets of iron as easily as a psur of scissors through 
a sheet of paper. 

do into ahother shed, and yon will see all these j 
various parts getting their lost toucdies from the' 
hand, and being fitted into bach other; and here also, 
you find two or ^uf 6 o jnen engraving, on circular 1 
segments of .b«»a, rt!M| names the various engines j 
arc to be knoum by. In anethet^^a^ the eugbes ave 
. being ‘ erected.’. Here you see from twenty to thirty 
bi all atoges of progbuss. Portvaps the fosmewortc; 
.only has been laid; ortho boileV,, with ifo many rows : 
of long oircular brass tnbes, has just been fartea^ 
and is now reeetviiig its outer dotbing of long dips, 
of wood; or the whole is complete,...morely..wanting 
to bo tri^ oh itei niany lines of nul idlmd around the 
stieds. There are two classes of engines here, whose; 
dLiTcronce is dbsertnhie at a ghineer seme have six 
. wheels, two df s;ddch are veiy^^, about six feat ib; 
diameter, aad^be other four nmeh amulW. Tbe two.; 
first only ftrt driifou by Uie modunery^ the otheb. 
.being moroly what fre cidled ‘boarhigwheolB,’ With 
this desoription of engine more epe^than powmr iil : 
obtained, and benoe ft is used for passepger trdnsf’ 
where « high volodty is ;m(|i 9 b«d, and where tbe» ii 
.usanliylirtlo weight, camp«IPd#ty 
Tim others hftvo .«»ly fauf 7 «tedftt»Pt ^ Ibge ap ibe; 
b’O jwtt dosenbed, but byfJts 

'bicli ^angineg are- mom «emsrl{cNfo.fer 


ii|bmMdV®f' lrahuiRiis^.:ftnd'''.fM of .a 

oiimiliat^ul; mst^ of, uie ^det steady djswmg of 
a ’eh^^^’.'..T'.!Hnr® dl..th0 woodwm;#/if^’.db.dnhl^^ 
iBm^|i<^'.and whdK ready,.Jhayiam 
ft; laa^d;’lb#Hbbr'.1>>i' the Id dm’’ ft< i |i|| iba W w ^ 
..iilhacb:.ib^‘'ftm: /paj^ add 

Ifom-redm 

;pifed:bisiip8.dil;/ for tlm. .most «xpensiv|)’ 

' cirtfe^|.ftt;b'tcfola::’ »...ft':':b^..aM 'with hotoerllp' 
tbe .fe^eib bdts ^at hang by tifo ddea of tho ' 

aSd .(dseWlmre on. Bimu «Fdm 

blbbmy on. ihd^p^ Hem amd-ifooi^ 

mm bea^ hefom, a eardage, with tfid ihtlina*' 
tmn^Wett’ .bdieating ilmt ytb not go-tooinjsar; 

and stfoi® the cftrtiages givf byidenee of hasb|f' 
seen Soiivico, fed are how venewbg their youth under 
the slimaL hmufe tlie painter and be |i{dmlsfo|%it;' 
When ready, to %o on tiie lin^* they! are let dbwhi 
throftgh the iimpdo0r,vfixi9d on thdr wheels and 
and sent fo rdieve others bet require repair. .. ' > ; 

Six b’dwk strikes, and work ceases. In walkir^: 
back ibwurely to tite station, T saw many of the worl^^ 
men digging in timir litUd gardens,''bringing them* 
selves,’ as Eraorsoft phrases b 'into primitive miatibns 
wib ^0 soil and natore;’ others were rendbg tho 
palters of the day at be Mecltob^ f ' bbem 

strolling among toe grob btmd ifeftb'b J 
others walking to ft dass-rOom; to bb*'b bil|toiiid 
feetare ;; while sbmo Were proceob>qi^ to 
a very bfihmnt lbtd. I was bmittod brbugh be'h^ 
gate by the same polmeman; toe ^down' expibe 
arrive^and‘bi oohveyed mein uhouranid'ft-fedf td : 
liyeipboh a distance of j^bont fortydiyemties^ stopping 
oidy. once at the woU-habwh :toWa of 


THE IStAto QlP* <S0THLAirD‘A8 A teLD 
OP EMI0»ATl02r. . , , 

Jn ear humber for the jlth: of Msrb ft brief seeoant’^ 
Gtotoland was glyem with toftyfewef^toroiiigattontiiM 
to it as a field of emigration. lii waa stated tu be an 
itiand of about eighb, miito, M'1^ in bd 

Baltic, in the latUftip of Abehitoftiym.; composed of 
one mass of limestone, and feyodbd: 'wtb'.ft cUmsth 
mild ihouidv to ripen grapes in to® *hr in gtjmmer, 
whde in winter there were n^'miniuy abo'tfttoh'nigbts 
too tovere to sBoWef toft Patlferand hoi^ behW^ 
out. ^ It Was spokeA of mi well qdatified wheat 

tor homo eouiumption OF expmrtotiun to E«gl‘and,feit 
in agribltdesl; mspebto, ft Im^^ ftpd fi%'yearn >W 
hind Seotland,4toe pelo;dS fedftg even ignorant o^bSft 
use of tlm iime whidb forms the baidf of idi^r sob '; 

Xn . coDsequenoe' of our notioe of toe island, vu^ 
formers wroto to fti from diffeMt parts of be eoftnftry» 
mafcieg particular inquiries wiich we wem Uftftble fo. 
answer, By wayof gratifying the desire of iufipp: 
as for’iw possible VO inserted on the eover.uf be 


^iIbaftb^ew.»hii^i:Thftbb8ptttb^ V&..v 




y.«ra*nx'»c«sa»i»JiT<imioSv«»vwa«NmwwBwwm^^ 




























like « «euo«n viib biKU ed|(^vtOwiwds Ml 
•alt it has great central bollcwt foriqitig ]M 

'il^.'tiie retenti<Hi>cf the .vater, M 
nabrol outleti towarda tlie sea. The ceq|ili%Mn<w «f! 
ne^eet and.itnoranoe hna been, that lai^e tracts io 
'the middlh.oif the island arc Ihitle better than inacsM?' 
for a great itart of the aid. of little Tslne to 
the infahttehts, the gmeS^ wbieh thoj' {irodaee being 
of M very coamest kind, ahd icsRielj' fit for the food 
of battle. The aritde lobd of the odoOtry iS also nh- 
drslBed, and reiy iQ baltiratied, being cropped from year 
to'year: hAtiioojtti'plMly ;ekhatMdi;\\i ibe^bnitivatti^ 

^ toil Ire pMant {eeprietorst imudiy of hhldiflis frW 
twMy to hf aiihle ironhdf.^^'otie or^^^t^^ 

htthdM of iheadoVr Md forests ainble 

gnmnds, nheerer, mutdi inlicedi as in the system of reh* 
Hp and rtohtAsilt In So(Mudi‘'' ^ pi^rietor seeins 
ac^shed wltii titrmiHng his land in SmaU bOttions into 
iaty todti, to as to M«r toe whtor to ,toilet intp the 
intermediate hhnoWs, and toenoe ton oflF or eveporate. 
as it may. The crop, jud^hg ftoih ttoal 1 toer of the 
stubbie, is of the scinttestde^ptlon, Nh toto IS taken 
in the preparation of mahuto; its M seStoS not ,to he 
nnderst^. Neither Is any prrasicm tolds by h turnip 
crop tor the sheep and cattle. AecOfdlii^y, when I was 
there, the winter being just at. an end, the {toot animals 
appeared to have iitStwy no food aSBigui^ to them, and 
were todaoed to mere Skin ahd bone.At the same 
■ time, frhm the remains Of a tnrhi|>'dSld Which I; saw 
hpoe toe hewiy-tectoUned marstoUnATam Itorsuaded 
toai toe island most be capable r#hlg this ctop in 
groat abahd«mee. itow the ^tidahd Sheep live through 
the winter, .and shtoive alilr getting lull feeding in 
vstitomtoi iaiVbat 1 esis hardlyubdtostanm lu Scotland, 
.with sncK treatment, hot one toeto Ih ahUntoed would, 

" ' * The - lanfs of toe tompatty consist ^ jlirge marshes, | 
Wlticli they are htolhlng by means of canals in a very 
judicious manner/':^'Sidl Is. urincipally of .a light 
peaty nathre; hot Imihi,; as stateif by another observer, 
but stilt evidently tory capable of cultiTation when the 
^aiuM is itou^todi^^ toe btS^ers of the mo- 

irasses the soil dore Sjpptoach the nature Of a light loam, j 
lying rhostly oh a toiysy or iharly snhtoil Varying, from J 
one to toree fret in depth, Ihd which mm esaihr he 


cMtosty of Sd6(iciii.'§i''M‘'ifirto toe.ihUjto':' 

ysitthed State of the old Unds, Ind ntor^odOctiveriess 
o{;vtof.jBSWs little preStcan be but a very 

frV ]4lts wQl suffice to pto sU toat 4il& Everythin 
With toe totopilon of BHtista mahtnaotur^ fs very 
toeap ) sO mu(in so,toatX'<do wfll go farther toah toree 
times that sum in this country. Alt-over the glilhd 
the farm toousw. sere exodleut, andfSlbOyond ^.ife they 
are Ip. tohi COputto for the Spfre witeht Of Ihnd, white 
M itolile are hlM^hiuutod in toe 
ingty hhiiltoti to that* are yety 

'toldoto:lotoed' ah itotht.'.' eheapi". 

.but, thSyfeopte-'M ^MOtoih -tototoritoh tHmOtfrwork- 
toOllle raiBd 'STery iniplemeht il hf'the tnoie primitive' 
dre^ptiO]^ and enti|«y unfit fciM purto'"^ ^ whicdi 

itiSappiKd;’’ ’■ V■ 

iVe leato.froht Mr lyatfr^toe toat, though he Saw 

toe itetthtiy at the topit tm&tourabtees^^ vf^as 

diSappomtra On AOdihgto fall a little belOliir tho descrip¬ 
tions, he neyertb^esS toohght'to xto toihas to resulve 
on making it his frttato hOmel He detolns to settle on 
one Of the tompany'e farM in Aughst hskfc We ap- 


one to torse fret in topth, Ihd which mm eatiy he 
torOwh Up ahd mixed the Sutotos, so as to form a 
tytoy nditebto snU purpores, In the centre of toe 
Mrehes, atoia^ M jptot veries in depth from fire to 
sikt toveOt’ tod eight fret to and will of course he 

mM dilltolt to Mder y but it appeared to 

me that in. a few yean It could be made to produce 
mott^ectesfleht grass eitlwr for hay or pasture, 

over toe'Island, Kme is to be had frr the quarry* 
ingt and evin nndlr toe marshes it is abundant, hot of: 
oOiusD'inore difficult to.be got at.- It is everywhere of 
the Very finest qlatoy; ahd cah be burned for a very 
satoli sum, and te easily! quarried without gunpowder. 
-I toh,at One piare h large tiM of chty* admirably adapted 
frnlto toaking of tilei and bricks. 

; ‘Jphe company, to order to.Mlhtato SettliOihentSt 'are 
bjgytog firms all round tbe'msnhes;^ wfto housea Ac. 


already dpeh fhem, which thcy^ aito vffiing to sell on 
moderate terms to persona disposed to uk6 mtosh-land 
along-with Mm to proportion to their sihe. £ve^ 
term oontalfil; beriM a portlcm of old ctoUvited lau^ 
a quantity 6f toewdoW ml forest-land suffirient to ilhr- 
nlsh eWefy dstcMhttDR of wood for bdildlng and Ml fto 
' centurier.to me.'; ,l!hey m besides, hfretthg'iPiiln* 
i'ings oh ‘dlffiHw^'Pii^'hf'^wto' prd^tyrai^^prehariiht’ 


prebend that there are difficulties to be OTercome, siich 
as the sluggishness of the jpeOple to adopting iroprovcd 
habits, and the obstacles whteh the cmhplicated State of 
the lahdS pireent to drainage i butWhere is there a live- 
lihqod to be obtatoed Withuit diffioUlideS^ In the fine 
idains of Haddingtori'and Horfoto,: the tenant, farmer 
ehcounters tfoubire of onty a difihrent kind. One great 
rreommendatHm, were, the case ours. Would lie in the 
aebiable, uprigto* iot^iwve character- of ^the Swedish 
people, Mr WattentohO every where ftnind the peasant 
proprjetdr of mrhapS toirty or forty acres living in a 
good house, mth civilised us^s. Of tto honesty of 
the prepte he bimtolf gives sufficient ptoof in what he 
says of their indifTerenoe to locks for imeir house-doors. 




British Settlers amongst them, to Shtot, it appears that 
a man of moderate means and ikill may carve a com¬ 
fortable existence for himself out of this naturally rich 
and fayoiired istend with eOhaiderahiy more ease, and 
perhaps, on the whole, more comfort^ than in this 
country, where the interests otlmidlotos so consider¬ 
ably pTsrshadow those of the immediate ouitiratOra,* 


SQGIAL LIFH IH I'RAHGi:. 

Tna hat—‘FARtS is THX SEASOW-iTHE chUNTBy HOUSE 
—SOUBEHOLD reogO«V--rtoia#ltoh:Bre-M»NCLUSIO«. 

When I returned to TonrloviUe, I found a relation of 
darolineVand her little daughter on a visit at Ihe Pre- 
fectore. Madame la Marquife de Plottaucourt was a 
fine handsome yromaii, although tAihet pdssie perhaps, 
Who moved, with a grace, t^Sd With a talent, and 
toessed with an eleganee,! never found equalled. She 
ootfid sly tometoihg agreeable upon every subject, and 
to etmy f ul were cl^ hone more so 

than Hermotoe, bar dairehter. agirl of twelve, was a 
mret'fihisbmi spnmmeh to a Prench <^ Such amiable, 
modest manrersl shto tototogenee} Imdi pleasing sem 
timenti ireehfitodlffireialOnhonatahtly exhibited towar ds 
bre iwtonred Itwi^ of expres¬ 

sion tosttoM.M mrefap(toMto Of English mammas 
I could- bring to my remembraime appear cold in cora- 
parisonl Mothef cshild.leemed to take especially 
to «hd toritod ml re Mdiaily to join them in Paris 
to time'tor thefr totod fill acrempany 

that I at last 

aufitoed toyieit to to Ind accordingly, abont. 

tWo morttos aftor tbe,lim(i W« met, at Touricrtrilto r 
fbbtol 'tojMf at Midame do Elotoanepijirt’s s^endid . 























apiirtniiMii in the Chatnpa - Elyadea. 

of the fttrnit^ pite djaifei vahd WwjliJst^p 

the h^gings wew t^n, thef ^jttftfdtis fiad, thh 

net which fettodaed und^ :0M!Bir 

.the brilU^t «»louM,'’^j|i:<SI!it^'yith;''bt^^ 

la^. I'Hhh the. eIephti''1iiu:M,;Atitd''':idaM>dl«‘ 

m^ie upon them; the Hjl^ tteiaei^e we^ Mi 


of their Wad; artd*tedi^ oveifyi^iihg jlei^ 
refihemeat .^a^hgt t nlid hithVtd'eehsldel^ !)» 

At the ihuohr-tidhedrbf M of nolh{a| 

blit faii^londi erhicli ilt the iod^ epi^ared ttaiit* 
formed. Fiat^tB Ih hc^i hi bdhde^i in^ oative 
Boii, abounded Where i ealxwi made the air faiot 
iitith perfuinbt Mie Wdulc rand ail waa 

one flood of light tweeted ffWM.thdla panelled with mir^ ; 
rOra. The dretees^ whether magtiiiicent or timple, were 
aljhe reihad'kafale for tW taate which leema confined to 
PaHa; for aldiOdgli'ihdividhnls are met with elaeWbete 
Who woiiid.caM forfot'expreWaiona of approral'and adml-. 
ration even there; the Umt-emeHiUe of the edmpan;^ ia 
Bcldom Wen-dretued i and' in England, above ail, tlie 
desire of being thOdght oHgiml leads many peopte to 
make themiielyea as ridicaloda in their attire aa in their 
general conduct. At Uie moment, the verji niOmertt I 
am writing ihis, 'a lady .fo pasaing; every one turna, : 
and stares, and laughs, and asks ‘Who is she? what ia 
shOf' She is a WeU-born, weU-edueated, most henevo- 
lent, excellent person; neat and dean in her atdre, and 
pleasing in her coantenanue; but she cliooses ifo dress' 
‘sehsibly,’ as she terms h. Xorig i^tticoals are thC; 
fashion'as well as full ones, but hers are abort, , and; 
seem to cling to her, aa she Can walk with more foee-l 
(loin, she aaya, and without gathering, mud; she weara 
a poke bonnet when no one else does So, necaiiae it keeps 
otf the sun; long WaUta don’t become her^ an she wears 
short. All this nSay be, very ‘ setudhk,’ biit the result 
is, tliat it makes her unlike every one ehe, and causes 
her to become an object of attention and mockery, when, 
by making a little concession to the prevailing fashion 
orthe day, she would pass unobserteii, instead of being 
laughed at as half mad, which I am not sensible enough 
to see the groat advantage of. Maia revenotui d nos mou- 
tons, or, if you will, to our wolves in sheep’s clothing, the 
guests at Madame de Elottanconrt’s ball, where all was 
smooth in dress and behaviour: every one looked well, 
everything went right. The ice-creams, sorbets, and 
refreshments, were exquisite; lasting like what one fan¬ 
cies of the nectar and ambrosia of the gods. Almost 
everybody famed in literature, arts, or arms, was there; 
historic personages floated past, dispensing with their 
smiles a flattery so refined and veiled, that it sounded 
like truth. The fair mistress of the revels went from 
one guest to another, charming each, ‘liook. Miss 
Loden,’ cried Hermoinei ‘ look at my dear, my beau¬ 
tiful mamma l Whp is there here fobrC lovely than 
herself! more graceful 1 more loveable? Bow ihloiit- 
ably she dresses! I am proud of my Snofoierl Don’t 
you think I well may be So?’ said this affectionate child, 
looking at Madame de ElottanCourt with glistening 
eyes. I replied as she e:!mcted, for X really thougbt au 
she said was blit the trutfe' . 

We had afterwards one dr tWq dinners, which w^ 
commanded with the tfoine appaimt disregard of ex^ 
pense, and conducted with the Sitme dtfier. The dessert, 
which alone appeared upon the t|ibfe, of the^ 
expensive descu'iptioa, andt b^diafrdly dupfoged. - Ah 
immense vase fiUed with flpirCrs bechpfod the. (dshtte ^ 
the table; on each side wete lartts dblopg^ 
plateaux covered with jffeiNael ahd^S^fi^ ornhtnM>fo- 
'Xhe different dishes and dtdfoiiiisVWere 
by the servants; but beside la' 
some bottles of (sery ritre wihev dtid di Whfoh Wlii , 

in a machine that, Bpon her thwfing iWifod,» hsitfflte 
somewliat after the fluyoa;bX;ja;:foi^lw|^;kMl^ 
the bottle withont shakmg. fli; jiud' fwiedv^ 
without trouble* TIm oenrdridtfofr «& ther while wM 
never kteRupted; btttl WfiJod ufiMWfofoeAtp ^ 
style of It to ttfoe any par^ 


>t^i|!S wheti the party happened to bd large enough to 
aU^ tiw to the attention Of my immediate 

neighbosqi, 'Without’ making a break in thWv'gtnerai 

‘floW'dfWki*?' 

'.' But' ;t^:i,tiiie cf ettr departure for. the 
near,'"' '*;I 'liavi8 beeii 'very'fortunate** bb8eiveii|Pj^i»e'' 
dW ilMottanopUrt, *in finding tonantStfor my bpertoaent 
thtt Bsasbn in ynur Immpatripta the SedleigotonS.. Bfexit' 
Wihtor I shMh hensever; decupy myselfj and hav|i^, 
gifbn sd many parties now, I may then retniiu^ 
quite idle for a time; ihd only amuse myself, and go' ib' 
those given by my friends. ■ But at present we mult:., 
thtttk m Elottanedurt, for which place i propose l^vlUg' 
Baris and its delights upim 'Xttesaay week.’ 

Madame de Bois Eavort having arrived bythls ttiiW:' 
in the Capital, Xgladly seiaed such a good opportunity* 
of paying her . a little visit, and leaving' the De Stot- 
tancoults to mbke their arrangements Without tlie yfos 
of a quasi strangisr, Madanie de Bois Fatfirt’s apart¬ 
ment in the Rue Fepinilrc (they had let their hotel, 
which is Still occupied by .the Comto Perrarini) Was 
stnaji, but convenient There were many curiosittei. 
and .ni^by comforts, but nothing approaebiug the spfon- 
dour which darzied you at the Marquise de Flottan* 
court's. A clever/emwifi de ehamhre, a general Servant 
and a man, formed her whole establishment with a 
fmmt de Journie, who Came twice a week; but it was 
impossible to have nicer Utile dinners or betto, attend- 
an(%. All new books and OeW music Were io' he. met 
with in her se/oa, whifre a small number of the inbst 
agreeable people in FarU assembled every Mifoday, . 
'oe stylo of conversation interested me more, , and 
dazzled me lesS,.thBn that of the literati MadUtee de 
Flottanconrt drew found her, and ! retired to rCst less 
fatigued than nfrer the glare , and excitement of 'but 
parties in the Cliamps-EiysCes. I was now struck With 
what I confess I never saw before: namely;^thU Wide 
difibrence between these two ladies, and thli'dlBhfenCe 
riot in favour of Madame de Flottanifourt. A. amt (it 


*vu«\i X vviiiociB X iitsTci eafr ucduiv • viiq ' luu 

difibrence between these two ladies, and thli'dlBhfenCe 
riot in favour of Madame de FlottaniCburt. A. amt (it 
actress-like play of feature and turn of expfosSiOQv---a 
something got np and unreal, thatX coifid not expialh 
even to myself—was brought before my mted whCtt X: 
contrasted the quiet composed manner of Madame de . 
Bpis Favort, enlivened at times by a refined, gfoifle 
vivacity, which pleased the mote from its rarity. I 
never heard her say, as thave Madame de liottahcoUrt 
and fifty other Frenchwomen—! T4 simj^oite Cat char-;, 
mantel et il n’y a Hen de si difiicile.*. ' 

Cost her no trouble, for it came naturaBy. Her dress, 
too, most perfectly fashionable, and fitted for hcWi Stathm,. 
had a subdued elegance about it which was fibt so ^qN 
parent in that of the marqtdse, who, attliblifii: neVmr 
fine, was always and. evidenu^yety eiqtensiyMy''attltted, 
and as near the extreme of the reignmg foi^e as good, 
taste wOiild allow her to apprOfoh, ^Thb tmh| oX;M 
dame de Bois Favort was, as I bef^ fomkHt^'hl^hllr.' 
cultivated ; but sim had none, of tHAt briUian^fofrll^' 
that fiattering deference of; tone; thofo tapiCemmies of. 
countenance, that sWiXi^ grace, of iuotlOfl, whtbh cap-...' 
tivated you at first, and fatie^d: yoit aiterwafos in hbn 
nvH, Tfaiteb vtas also another poiat bf view in WIfibh 
sim showed to Mvanteili t^ before thought 

of; fm asaFfotoSttihtilaud attending to my own r^ 


good and showibg Mhfihmis to the .smne ttnOttentettofil'- 
way, going quietly dressed to a quiet ehttroh at a qitt([^< 
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iwere in ffQntKn^nmvitn 
6 c9*£bman .lo{di^'IM 







niei%'i^ WftQt.of 'a^^ munjpp#:t)p ho(6% 
nMWB wjM pro'ddtd njjtaintt ite wttit«r'* reiidence than 
ffan unni onn^nUid liw^g tw TC 

H«lr object W8B to Bpeodln vaoltr# fatio «He 

deiMed Ffottntioirart,' :l^t. Mt oto'did | iad ttiit ttiM 
1 had.boon'.dacat<Kd.4>> 'M^*<^ 4e StotiiiiiconH H^r- 
mKito abb i^n rriuti^ltfak-abe, mNV bnonibi'. bnta 
bit a FaibbaactMiu,/ HofnaboJ^w no afflbctiofbte 
a^dbidiw^fiaw ho fond glane^. Bae tornod her mother 
into rldkntb the moment htplia^ il^ iirbed, and bftent 

' hating''(Dfbli W hM ilmbtr: 

'ii^m'Vfaenl^Mdbb perfermedi'lob'!^^ bidy, the. 
-';i^bf;heb'pc^pubr:?ebibabter,'i^^«^ nil;:: 

:.,e;«*'hut:'ttdn^'vhD:<iieir laW' Undi?. tht mn&be^'^^Onue or. 
Wceh«..want%>idba'or:'inn]n-a''bboMtbfg.:'y|^ some ’ 

' bf ?thO ientrf baateh, «hb^^ 

ingi^imerall^ toob w#bl)tii,iiait^.o^ It^unt 

(tf tim Foadai ttet emmttii'k Bt m 
and mmWa (b cob^K^ waa i wltnbia of the diaicoinfurh, 
panimon^ r «*d; wbtoediw»r^^ eair at Hottanoourt, 
•tOI: b ti»t:'heiiig 4 b mnpagne in 

f inmee trainot Ibe In the conntiry In England: 

n'mant'^':'i|»iMi»tDe(!f,^.a.:«ant' df/m^Dg,;a.:"WBnt of 
<uinforti;4:|ieit!dbfd^^e pboe «at In order, 

or la a ibm # ioiprbtrementf tite general 

habite 'otene alotjidfrand the dntbi a country family, 
BB «« eohitider tfaeoi. Beemtid iinfcnOffn.': I'or my own 
{urt,![ hayebi^oyed cidtbration, elegance, 

and jihmraUty combned, ati^^ a aqiiire of 

fimn LiSOp to 1^1004 aybar, t^^^ mw In-Frauee ^ 
at thOrflimBt ohtteau;! Titited, BoIb Eavort always j 
eiccepM, 2%wv things were, altliOugh quite as ini- i 
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ItVi i and tit Madame de Boi« Ifavort w Uie hrilliancy 
of the J’lmtchwomaa bra* unbed te the B sense and 
im|Mretendihg exoelten(x.of her iMbsb abterv^ .1 
-': &oib rms pne mamdlciBt ebi^bahwent bb where 
tlie iiimily were anfWtuna^y a visit 

Hie rooms, steirotoe, gallSt^, 
there was no Want of sidendid >iab» ofloTObdre; but 1 
obsbrved no carpeb on the etidrsi ho ItOTo ln the gtd* 
lerba, no ^ory, uor half tiie Oomfort one seat in even 
the titeet im^ shpW-hoitBe In Xbgland; and 

the fhnrily H jbiy be sup¬ 

posed tehavwlterne the ibabiipcotj^ they were 
there. 'Xhe grouhds were extebsiy^ bcaittiful: 
long'avemteB of fibns and limes divnglng ^e rays from 
a eentre, cTipt dose as a hadgh hatK up, and then 
alidWed to gihw as nature bad$ tdtemt l'hU-hept g^ 
,pl^ flowers hi firefliihm, float and in order, and 
gtayd walks well rdbd.. ii* }he kitcbmi there were 
deo <xmper>'haM g^tteriii^ stoTCrtables in 

eretynbRiaet), Mt flb haght wmte cheerful flrepLice. 

'their wodcwr^enai/- 
them\|tflod« Hmge; hut 1 shall ever 
tegreteiat odng ahle.tflaooept lhe invitation so politely 
teiit'asf might.theiy have hedn tbtter abb to describe 
asegrataiy fWhat ii|t?pfeB|«!b \ ea«f,iwly glance at and 
t''Jr:-:;. , .. 

/Sm btoakwt tMMt lift fltait flUnUies was twelvfl i 

The i(»mci':mBy.:.he-' 
brede-.yburfast . 

:i|#^.'hedRbfli«iub'W oaflm laUmiiA 

haa at M emly haw. lAttii,’riy,t have seen tea taken 
afl’sigkt, hut bis not wary' oommost eeffea) without 





























































































































CHAMBERS’S EDJNJJITBGH JOURNAL. 


thins looks fts hica as witn us; but «t Uu* fw W 3 $- 
solvUt and our fhniUies, and fhsy fat the world Ut 
Urge, there is a want both of comfort and cleoalhiists 
behind the loenei. Upon the wholo, WJ tspOtUmoe hat 
taught me to wish to see nothing !Fninch imitatod kt 
hope except tlie tfstifttl rimmlty, freehhdU^ and 
fashion of their driae; and toO amiahUitjr of Hieir 
charming manneira, where no guest is {unnitted to 
feel hunaalf neglected, aud every intentiioa of amusing 
the company » (Uiknowle%ed gratefblly, whether It 
is successful or sot. At one tmae of tne year Uw 
word ‘ conhturo’ is in every mlpApj'Vs mouth t oitbough 
red'cnmmt jelly, idain mi JtamioUi, is the only do< 
rooitic confiture 1 have aecu made, except oherriet or 
apricot marmaWte occatkmaliy, by aspiring dames. 
The Common people also miOte what they cim f Atnd 
of grapes, dpples, and wars, bmled without sugar, till 
reduce 1 to a pulp. All grocers keep vasea wiui cur- 
rant-jolly, rdsinc, pomatum, apd lip-salvo, and you can 
go with your pot and buy for a penny of any j but 
riio various jams or jellies common to the simplest 
household in Hootland they know nothing oC I have 
also often wondered at finding goosoberncs in their gar¬ 
den, for they make no use of them in pies, paddings, 
or drinks; and people of condition inviwiably expressed 
surprise at seeing mo eat them: to be sure they arc 
us'iilly abominably baA The butter u excelleut, but 
they raroly eat ^as wo do, on bread. Twice a year 
they prepare it flr cookery in a manner 1 wonder we 
do not adopt, for it keeps admirably, and answers 
well. It is put into a large marmte, and allowed to 
rt main upon the fire, but nevor stirred or touched until 
tJimoiiyhly melted; it is then skimmed, and poured off, 
a hilo lujiaiA mtu bottles and sroaU pots, imd the gtomda 
either given to the poor, or allowed to stand ^1 cold by 
economists, and then scraped and used for fifyuig im- 
iiietlMtely. The other, covered from the air, keeps per¬ 
il ctly for several mouths, without salt or furtliM care. 
Many good Ifrcndi scholars lose many things by uot 
knowing how to Obk for them. If you want a rice pud¬ 
ding, oraer a g&Uaa de nxj if a-custard pudding, ask 
for unr ertmi. Never ask for soup, unless you ha» the 
vapid stuiT wliicli goes by that name: beg them to serve 
you up polage. If you desire cream in the couhtry, you 
arc surprised tO receive it souvi Itad yon demanded 
JtevfMn, you would have had what would improve your 
tea; and so on. Crgwfish are given for crabs on the 
coast, because, remnnibering our vocabulary, learnt with 
tears, we desire to have au feretnsse; whereas the'local 
name in most of these plooes is tourfcau. 

-dlthongh a good Jj'rench cook is certainly superior to 
every other, the generality of those who offer themselves 
to the Kufdish pour faitu h ririsfoe, for teem L.lii to 
L16, aro execrable. Thby ring tlio changes of a few 
greasy dishes over and over again, havu no variety, can¬ 
not roast or boil, apd you mast therefore live on stews. 
l%e soup nf copiiuon cooks is dreadfui: neither fish mm 
vegetriilw can they dfeas «« anMksfi the had oolonr 
and taste must bs disguised under a sauce} ana-yet you 
hear Britons iaudlttg french coritoy iq the skids macely 
because i( ts foreign i whilAtto french themsebns, who 
ore so mneb better able to judges iniagiae we ate content 
w ith these tlessei hengitte teiemble il^gUrii cookery. 

Except at a first-rate tudmnat itte dbmfoeU run of 
English nevor taste aM caol^} and no one Hyei 
worse than the Snglnli abintadwh« fU to eoettonfim^ 
There is never any $)Ia«e to keen neat, Wffich yon must 
eat either tainted or tough ) apd unless it la stewed and 
seasoned, it ft cmUtawly ▼etf bad. A finkUame wofki 
wonders, ‘UdfoioMl’IhsiWenaflht^ 
cry. ‘J|ad«ne,imiiy taM*#i'tMiiini^ 
‘iioot,laddia!’ answered hw tw^g, 

jnsteduTa-heedhaushi’ ^ ' . 

Tiicre weie many sin|ular dSmoten at Ormirlovitie. 
Uiw foj^foohet Was a great Ma¬ 

dame xWdrin waa the neverira of a reHliMW eharacH 
tar, and never went to church,wltncUgfi •#« (W aH^ 
that the Catholic religion was 6 «» potu' jk She 


had a gqod fortune and a good digestioo) she loved 
the world, and thowoirild im hithsrte,go«le5W uith 
herj hut at last stm became iii, serioAiy %i«ad 
prospect of death gave her seme tmeasinMh for* *11^ 
sagaidoosly observed, it ccutd net 1 m MtMKdllMt 
there was not anotlier wmld. Having Iieaid ttjijiA rmuH 
tag the RIble was proper m such nrcumstah4Mi Mie, 
rsikfiTed to tay what effect it would have, aUiiI lakM 
from a cabinnt her dustieoveren Bible, retiueated me lo 
read her a portion, .« • 

' What part would you like to hear?’ asked L seahig * 
her turning mrer the leaves between Romans and IMa 
Revelations. 

’ Ah, llsex md cette joUe histoiro de Joseph-—ce pauwe 
Joseph i—cetto viloins Madame fnMphar i ’ 

I have teen this lady, who, when She went into tteUi^ 
pany, dressed hatter won any oua there, walking abUjut 
and giving orders to workmen in an attire made of 
blanket flannel—jacket, trousori, and stoi^inga, aU m 
one/—somewhat resembling « iUtie boy's skeleton 
clothes, bttt not so nice ( lier feet thrust into sabots, 
and sometitiiea not atiOtiiCr article on; generally, how¬ 
ever, sho added a shawl, short, worn, avd dingy. Hfr 
great friend Madame la Crosse de St Jerome alwaye 
brought to my mind Madame du Deffand, and at tha sgo 
of ninety was atiU a charming companion. I think I see 
her now in timt dull, old-faroioncd, unfornislied room, 
lookhig into the street through the tall windows, sitting 
on onu side of the fire, which she never saw, at she 
nccupinl a reocss, and tho high chimney came forward* 
She. Uke many old Frenchwomen (and at Mot tinpa 
many middle-aged ones too), Siwayi wurO a bonnet; and 
there she sat, foom January to iHcumber, ftom mean¬ 
ing till night, doing nothing but talk, talk, talk. She 
told me she had been pronounced consumptive, ana 
given up by tiio doctors at eighteefl, and tmd to tako 
leave of the world; but she went on heS eld way, 
laughed at tlie doctors, and never swaUoumd a drug 
except Andirson’i I’llls: of these she taldt one UVSjy 
Saturday for fifty years, luid attributad to lee jdMmr 
£fr>ttau«s the good hemth she had enjoyed for tnUt 
period. Rut these discursive sketches may as welt dad 
here as anywhere else, 1 have noted down ftmn my 
tiiickly-oomiug rccoUections a few partionlats taken 
here and tlioxe, botii of good and bad; some of tlimn, no 
doubt—and more especially, I hope, tff the latter—in 
tins ago of progress and intermixture, already qbapiete. 
Be it BO. I have at least given future visitoni a point 
of deiiarture, aiid they will be able to calculate aiu the 
better the real ratio m improvement 


A TRIP TO LEBANON, ^ 

A FamtCR traveller who scyoaniiid for a ttihe in flyiia 
during a recent voyage to (he East, made vtddM exeuiV 
siens into tho mountain dUtriots of Lebalaon. nlMari. 
live of his journey and adventures, as pKh|lnied hi a 
foreign perlodie^, prewnts a few pmts of weawal ifo>^ 
tewst, which we transfer to our pages- while etaying In i 
tita inbnrbs of Beyrout, he sot out one day to folk Into 
^ town in the sASRiMn hottH uuually davotod bydlM 


Imt dogs Md Fra»iii.t * I had iiivsr before,’ he ebMtacs,. 

• entand Beyrodt to thli mUMUiniable hour; and I Hmk , 
ried tityMlf the men hr the " Arabian Nights w twdliitti; 

g be the city them eltji thetohaMtants had been ehto^ ' 
to ttone, meetf ene WM in a profound sleep: »' 

tries uiwier the atoa, to* *ss*dnve»i 1 a toe tmtofoV 
Waiting fob tol lMttt, ttoe w«to pnwihly 
thahato. Thf’deiHea in dataaWWWatap ^ tpSiitwiw 
theia etaile m the tide eg the fontrielyilishmlM 


(eato eg Itself. 


snitaAl, and wme tail 
goMA taifore toe mtoafi setu 
trto^uBsileep, lenmg to* cltyl 










io^SeomnanT hint to jibe seat of ItU ^governinent, Ou 
inakine a pielimmMy Otago in tkO .cool of the eToning up 

able to this recreative ejfflroiM. ^^er “ 

velUns through dark pine-woods, fertiUTol^e^ or wross 

piaiS.thy.arty^:^ 

Toiiidence* Herei nuisu® the naKator,. at the ttinnci 
hour—that js, towards hoonr-1 reqii^ted to es^n'i to 

1 hkh Kaliery, Open, towards :^e court : one , end was 
fitted UP as iW ^teve With (divans and cushions: tivo 
ftraaleg^howily dressed;were dfiated^o^ «“« 
tLir legs cfOMod ip the Turkish manner; and a bttlc. 

girl, ^O WaO seated near them, came M 

and acoordiha to custom, kissed my hand. 1 howt d, aim 
took my S*vrith the prince at an inlaid table, which 
bore a “lar® tray covered with dishes of ranous “®tk. 
The little^rl nrohght me a long silk napkin w" - 
Wi* silrer % emai end. . ffhe lad««, 
sitting oii the divan as motionless as images during t^ 

ri«iast< htti when WO h*d dime, vre took our places in front 

# narghiles, 

the jacket, made to ht tight round the^rt, 
end the chepthw 

mI^*anS rubiref ^be*hore, 

bouse balanced on her forehead Wi'& the htsOeiheiit* ^ ® 
s^riS^f cuZdailver^gilt.^ ^ 
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(tthn fapttgu<M}, or unurble to brcatbe th« ranified atmo^ 
spboirt of tbs upper rspons, roappeaied at ft rtort dutanso 
i> )m the filuriH, which metftntly darted upop biro It 
w w (he of a inoraent. aa the corabatauta neared 

the 1 uth w< were, able to hear theu onea, and to duoe(|i 
thi fuiious mi Ide of win^ necka, and olaw* Suddenly 
the f >ui birds fell aa one roaaa to the giound, and the 
r iti were Home minules before they could trod them in 
thi At laat they picked up the heron, atill alive, 

rod (ut its throat, to prerint further Huffcrii^ 'XUb 
faliODH win rewarded with a piece of ile&h cut froro the 
briaat, and the list of the poor heron wan brought back 
IS a trophy of Hucaeaa 'irao pnoce talked to me of 
haw kin,; expedition* which he had made into tho \ alloy 
t Biiquo, where the falcon la trained to attack garelks 
But theic la aoroething cruel in thia roodo of bunting, 
i r the faltona are taught to nettle on the heads of the 
ammala, and pcik out their eyes 1 had not the kaut 
disiK to assist in so melancholy an arouacment 

1 hi name crining a Hplendiil banquet was given, to 
which many of thi noi/hbours had been invited A nuni 
bei )f little tables a la Tuniue were arranged in the couit 
inrd, to suit the rank of the guests The heion, tnum 
]hal sictim (f oui (xpedition, was made to stand, by 
means of win s, with outstretched nitk and wings, in the 
centii f tlio table, wbero T was invited to tako iny sett 
luni Himi La/anto monks from the nelghbounDg eon 
Sint of Antonia who had come to the fiast A paity of 
siii„ota tnd musicians were placed on the steps kading 
u] 1 1 the house and the lower end oi the court was filled 
with pt pk sitting at little tables m groups of five or 
his I he lishis passed irom the upjfter to the lower 
tilks, iml at list insulated among a tioop of inonn* 
(ail etiH scatiil on the ground, who finislioit their ion 
trills Old diinking glasses of Btheniiin mauufaotuio 
I cte ]laif<l on am tables, hut the greater psit of tin 
g lists drank fi m cups whiih jiassed trom hand to hand 
Jill ptiniipal dish < insisted of roasted mutten with 
]yiaiiiili ot pilm lyid yiUuwwith euinimon and sal 
Ji 11 thin laiue frieasseib, binlid fish, irgetablos mixed 
with h )ped meat water melons, bananas, ami other 
flints ot the connliy At the end of the repast toasts 
win drmik to tlu sound of instruments and the uela 
in iti IS I f the ushciubly One half of a party seated at a 
talili wri Id risi and drink ts the othoi half, and m this 
w ly the Jistivitns weie prolonged far into the night ’ 
After a lew mure days passed under the emir's hospit 
ahli roof, the tiavelkr juinerl a party wliii h bct out to 
atf uic n Maromte village about a day’s march dihtant 
fhi snun km 1 of petty but demoralising warfare seems 
to be goii g on in the mountain distrirts of Lclauiun as 
fcimiily pr< vaikd on tho Seottish Border oi m the IJigh 
lands Oil this miasion, however, no lives wort lo«t, tot 
rage if the insading party being expended on the rartus 
hedges and olive anil mulberry trees belonging to the 
enr my 1 he tiaveller Was disappointed m his expectation 
of witnessing a specimen of mountain fighting, and after 
saying ifunweil to the prince, letumpd with his guide, 
Afotusa, to Bey rout. 
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could pot be said to lire there, for •!*« WW flWfty* wan¬ 
dering ft»m plftoo to plaoe ampog ftOttWMntenee, 
doing tliem Uttla eervicee Did MnfJPOflitee want 
assistance in making a dtoss b-*-t}io oiA utdd pin the 
neateat needlework wnaginaUe. W*a Mrs Jenxt l»*y 
preparing for her Christmas party the fInKi pcepni- 
nary was to write to the old mmd do come and (nalih 
some of the mim e pics that were so mneh waised 
year And when any individual in her circle of ftO* 
qmdntanoe was laid on a bed of siokniss, who so ready 
to smootti with gentle hand the pillow of pain, and 
cidm the unquiet, wandering mind, as the old maidf 
who, like her, would tend with unwianed oaro the 
nstlesB hours of sickness, and raise the sinking heart 
of the snffeier by sitting near him through the uvulotig 
mgbt with no other companion than a book and her 
own qqiet UionghUt 

bill Set nied atrangelv alone in the world, for except¬ 
ing a widowed sister, she had no relatives homeliims 
1 won kred that sho did not get married, but how tiui 
tliought camo into my head I Itave no idea hm simie- 
liow, 1 cannot tell wliy, tho notion seemed quite al»urd 
in lonneetum with her What eonld wo have ehme^ 
withenit her? hhe get married’ It was out of the 
question 

blio lived on a small annuity in her htflo cottage nm 
the subuibs of the town Ihcre was a Uttle pateh of 
fruit gaiden, about time yards sqnare, with a little 
iound bed in the middle and a few stunted evergree ns 
lound tho stdi> bhe hiul um maid servant, a littfo de 
muic creature as prim and quiet as lieiself Ihe little 
front parlour was rether scantily farnisbid, and caild- 
Inoking, hut very neat You alw ays saw some ele gant bit 
ot industry ui progress on the table, but there w is no¬ 
thing of the kind to be seen round the room Borne of her 
nunieroiis fribnds wrero constantly asking her to make 
them one of thosb nice so and sos, hke the one she did 
tor Mrs Jinggs, and she was idw ays happy to obhge them 
Then w is no arm e h ui or sofa in the room on (die 
squaie pianoforte (an old one of Broadwood's) you might 
somotimes obseive a plain block bonnet and a pair^ 
cotton gloves There was a scent bottle on the mantsl- 
pieer, but it had be«n a long while empty There were 
a few books on a little shelf hung against the wdit, a 
littdo pextry and some good solid prose strange com¬ 
panions stood side by side, for it csmtamewl an odd 
pimble of tiling new and old Ion might lutso seen 
’Basselas’ and Hervoy’a ‘Meditations,’ Moeira’S ‘/eliu>e>’ 
end Young’s ‘ Niglit Thoughts,’ bootfs ‘ Rokeby' and 
‘Guy Mannenng’ Walton’s ‘Angiei’ and ‘Paradise 
Lost ’ A bhaksiK are there was ot lourse—an old edition 
in many volumes, and what uspd to please me inofh f 
laigc Old Ihbk with pie tuns in it 

Years paascHl by VYe had lost sight of the old maid 
for scverid weeks, when one day she appeared at bur 
house, paler than evei, and iii deep romiroihg, leadmK 
111 hii hemd n buy of about eight years edd, tier slstdc 
was dead, and had left this boy to the ogre of his only 
relatiTt in the world 1 was grown a big fhUow now j 
and when the old maid at lutervala came to see ut, j 
used to patronise her little nephew, and would ipitifttB 
him into tlie suenee of *pew m the rwg.' «r endeavttur 
to make him an adept at ‘ uvea ’ 

Hie old maid selefom visited now, fbr she devoted i|U 
her time to the education ef her nephew; and with eiw^ 
a oourse of training he gre* up gtutie and quiet Ukh 
herself As yeaije passed away, we could sesr lUMo 
change in her tranquil course of Ufh, but thore .fi# 
much to be noticed in her prot$ge< fi# Iil4 
tak«n of intetiectuai power of ft hii^ oediigr, Jm 
procured the best masters % luiUji hid w^ 
no loDgfF lupen&tend his stqdiM, iid>e fould 


In oourse of taipe be weM to 
not by whftt rhums his aiutt WM. 
mm fbr ftWM Md lidiMiMk 


MNim # fretty fiMh eaottage, but I 
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v • CHAMBEBS'a EOIN 


: fUno yew* «|l(er«'ftriIS| tha old Wald oM 

.t'fcoaiie to »d4 Jwooorfng 

■■• Rd M. Jl, hod ctewviei into the t^ttndi s end while 
contintilng,1)it4ti^(». Jsjdti^eajeiachnufy lookiMibra. 
bnxMjf withdttt lacceHt He Iw4 wen dSend 'e 
lituej^ te Uenl m tiltor trjlth « liobleie«Q!e eon j hat!; 
the (iooii'iijld' .eromWi'ooald, hot best th with him.: 
At Iwi; thtea^ some tided Mend, be hsd ptoedted s 
of e hnndKd k in a eoBo^y; ^^^ 
:-Wejrm;iad::^'i^''gi^hi:io .:,'8b8':l«3e*d 

■ntbet thiBOMwed pldtt than, ofy^; itoit ih^^ 
ebeerfed imdyine^ atttbe thdnght thkt.hw tte* 
:'i^-tMt.^tided for.'himTer .poorly.'^.V. 

'Bme and the hwhew^ from the corkey, loc- 
eoeded td#e‘]iTing. He tooh a few priihd» pn{dl*v *nd: 
.^to income ;*ra* inewseed. .After « little time he mar* 
tried} >imt th6: old maid pgAld betloYe 1^^ wife, though 
' there was «o outward objtteMoh to her. ;^:The bride wa* 
eheerftti gdod-iempered, end prmty; hit the old maid 
looked for aomething inside, alid comd nit find it: there 
#u ho depth in , hor. e 3 re*-rthey ehotlie Hke painted 

^^e 'rAd maid left the home where the had been 
'hatmy ^ eo mahy yeatl, and tetnrnedvio her cottage. 
4 duithy tiie ntteiathr and hit wife weie not torry to 
.|;^‘^d voC her» for ifee was rather a cheok upon thenii 
^ hkd becotne« t^y aaid, tonx and Vodd t ’ 
ij^irthete mat often no ptoatiag heri: do what they 
.itottid.! But the was growing old, and the weight of! 
ypars will bend down the ktrongett hdndi and wither 
m outer entering, of the heart, though n^ the heart 
iWeif, ‘ ".■ 

She^tetomed to her cottage, and beeame acqtiain ted 
with i^fewtJd peoplB;hAe he««df, Wh0^^ feel for her 
iOndinws, and at Iheir ItonMe ahe used to spend her j 
ereniagf. Bat idle was no longer the gentle, audhring j 
wt^an of thirty yewB before irshe .b^ b^me fretful 
' and pietifh i now her frequent amusement waa a 
rubber of Whiirt, at whic^ began to be an 

adept You i^om. taw her face look pleasant, as fX 
oli^ unle^ wheh: aeatdi .at the table with a partner to 
her iatikfactlob. Me MOW'eeyerat rings on her 
dagera, and tihdui^ her dfbw waa ikme quiet 

kind M erdr, iti wU mtfanton with t brooch and 
cliidoi which did not nae to he there. She wottld talk 
to'^tt of ijunga you had fo^oljen long ago: of lier 
vwt to Abb^fei^ with an anecdote of Sir IValtor^ 
wii^h alfe luid 1 ^ from, the old housekeeper. Me 
wmm oriticiae Edmund Ktwii, and inquire if you knew 
'^J'oha Mindijle. She naed -to praise the latter, and 
a^ aM ifeier ciim'to did to the to see bis 

‘HamfeV ^ waa io'^q^ 10 mefenchol^^ 

She :wOwd. Wit|h:io isoit i&ln, ahe mid, hut she had no 
one fo'feke hefi. ihiinht then teU Imr diat that oelor 
brafed mo had died feart ago, aad ahi would only 
change fiAit"auhiect, and ask me what I thought of 
tott’iIaiTBiA ■' , ..M' •''.'.'i- 

.Mmdtioaet siaWom dhqw yQu a irepfe- 

eenttnk a luah of none' featomi iu a mmtiWy di^ 
Vhcin ^Jfould tell you how hmife he wife; bdf ha 
limld^bwirhich made hif vstry unhappy; and how he 
wMft.ralffim and hia naate tun been returned among 
ihif'ft^mal^’Vbunded’ in the ibdriidah at <]featn 

npt been re^^ and tfee 
^ could not hut hdfeTe thot h« waaqtUi alive. If sm 
wlmd bar who ‘he waa, a|« would turn, awqy, an^d ^ive 
you noatttwer. ( >.-'*? . k’ j' i 

1 ‘ One. d^fe'^v, ^edmvea a ttote from a 

btid Wt hii huht wu dying, and 
^wot tfexloua to atfO him oegfe HMn- ’On thd oOOnkig Of 
thiffeuovdng day be -aot'ditii and'ikhohed'the Oottim 
. * sAdrafeta fMS", Sowerd!^ heWal m 

Ch^toi^lmrAedl^adiy^ f., <■ 

.the atone .upcpi jha 


'coOld^ot hut 


Holy Writ. ‘XhiiyrM the oboduaion. Even her ne{d|ew, 
wedded by :i^ :tfes of wM and Ohildran to the living, 
wquld forget hia beirnfacttOm boon..-She pafeSed away 
aa if the bad never heOn; and no one noW, hut acme 
isoliiary dreamer like myafe^ recalls, 'even a flitting 
pieinwy of thB<Md,;bCeld.-iI'., s^.;;v,.s.''''"^ .' 


' ■ AUlv hotolat^'feife'fefe t^ Tho chlldroa of rtlfcc 

oaa Bsriaam *sOm.‘-,Tt%wlrt * pTOw-c/if^ 

lama anoj I Ita I* tbs dark 

Wttbthysivcet Urn prowaU to sliiw; 

. .'Hrbot,reiiUctap<UMeine«UBg : 

'■'Aby rtia hoarWslowi eawt boating, ^ ■ 
la'aeauadirina.'. 

mi W breast tbybUgbi hot'fiootSi 
Well Its ■nemiiriedlbiie I know! 

And tbine eyea It thou wort talung, 
rfasy wttiM Ooilror to my 
liooke of long ago. 

yairy band, that oh my cbeek 

Falle with touch at doro’a wing wSrt, 

I can feel Ita curves, roaombliag 
OnS that, lilea a young bird trombling, ' 

Lay ill mine so irft. 

Thou wtie tpring up at my foot. 

Flower Jlkfi—beantHul and mild; 

(iostips, ton, on me baatowing 
Flattery sweat, will say,' Tliou'rt gniwirg 
e Like tby father, child.* 

Not 1 would not bave Illy fiipe 
Imaged, bliffiaiidono I lia tlilna; 

: I. who vriufaed outali my being 
La lino leva, and pouted-^aai-Mclng— 

My boart'a Mood Uka wins. 

r have given thee a name, 

»**«( naiao—nous ahull over know J 
Whan 1 ny it. them comsK thronging 
A whole lifeiimc’a nitii amyunging. 

And ailfo-tlme’awo. 

Ah, that wordl—1 wako-'I wake— 

And the light btcakt Cold and bum i 
, . Itrtght one—nevet born, yet dying 

.To myiovo—wflhoat replying, 
r- Oream-ohiid, molttoalr! 

Byeo, ho wife Bball ever tlM i 

Arms, nn child aball over pUe; 

. Uftl up to tfsaven, beaeeohing 
lliiU who vaht ttiia bitter teaching i 
Bo'iias UiswiU’l .. 

, Jfot8aman«iaa, ieethO«#i . - 

Not H9 man love*, lovbtb llej 
> When tliadnga-atainediipa are failing, 
tVheu tho teor-epent ayes are veilingi 
DiiwuS eternity. 


THE-L^nsT Bibb. ■ 

It is most gratifying to sioie that the looust; bird .ha* 
hu^e itoappearaaoe ia tbe-hdjioiiiihg dhtriettof fort Bocii- 
fett to (jwat wife apiirded na, 

hbmt htoe dhy* fetiOtS"»f■ witmitoiiMf;: mmaal flipCta of tlii* 
hliKl,'Ud to wto peewrIyim«refeiBg, to.«OB|tMto)n with 
their'j^fet^'SK^ttoi '.to' man, to. 
gmoOW’'to^m\,whM'''fe|;pmfehH'’ef ' ptoy. V.' 

nuBdh^ Utfe 'the toobuts,' toe ttomWe; preBtomuf at a 
dbtomoe the appearanoe of a dodt cloud fidattog in .sppioefai 
evototieoe to the eleu atnuwjtocre. Tbtor pnieuit of the 
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OUK OLD DEESSMAEER. 

‘ Tins will never do, my dear,’ said my aunt ruefully, 
as she pandered over a long account just come in, being 
the sura expended in the making of my first ‘ evening 
dress.’ ‘ Sixteen shillings! in addition to tlie materials! 
These London dressmakers are ruinous. We must find 
some one to work in the house, as did Lydia Jones.* 
And my poor aunt, newly imported from the countrj’, 
sighed while she fastened ray pretty dress—called frock 
now no more; for it marked my passing into the 
charmed regions of young ladyhood. I loved it, the 
pretty pale silk, of simple yet graceful fashion, wiiicli 
did duty as a ‘ best dress ’ for more time than richer 
maidens would care to confess. The poor old thing! I 
found a fragment of it the other day, and sighed, remem¬ 
bering the scenes where it had been, and the girlish 
bosom which beneath its folds had learned to throb 
with deeper pulses than those of pleasure at a new silk 
dres-s. 

My aunt’s lamentations that night brought forth their 
fruits. ‘Ixdty,’ said she on our next linen-drapery in¬ 
vestment, ‘ I have found a dressmaker, to work as Lydia 
did, for eighteenpCnce a day. You can help her, my 
dear, as you used to help Lydiiu Women can never 
learn too much regarding the use of their fingers.’ 

1 acquiesced, for 1 had a fancy, indeed quite a genius, 
that way, 1 believe; only I always wished to make the 
dresses on artistic rather than fashionable principles, 
and I liegan to fear the London workwoman would not 
coincide witli my vagaries so readily as quiet Lydia in 
the country. So I rather dreaded the advent of the new 
dressmaker. 

‘ Who is she, and when does she come, aunt ? ’ 

‘ Her name is Miss Hilton, and she comes to-morrow. 
Now, my dear, go to your practising.’ 

I did go—but, witli the curiosity of fifteen, I did not 
cease to speculate on the young workwoman. In fact I 
confess to having bestirred ray lazy self half an hour 
earlier on the following morning, in honour of her com¬ 
ing, which, in our quiet life, was quite an event. 

It was, I remember, one of the wettest of all wet 
September days. Still, at half-past eight a. si., there 
faithfully appeared ‘our dressmaker.’ Little cause had 
I to be alarmed at her—a. poor, pale thing, who, when 
she liad taken off her damp shawl—I recollect inwardly 
wondering at her folly in pntUng on such a thin one— 
sat down very quiet and demure, and ate her breakfast 
in silent respect. 

I was a shy girl, a wp shy girl \ bat I believe my good 
feeling so far conquer^ my timidity as to make me 
, inquire if Mies Hilton would not take off her wet shoes, 
and have a pair of slippers; and then fliecting my aunt’s 
eye, I sulwided in' fearful blushes, lest I had taken too 
much notieo of ‘ the dresstnaker.’ 


We got on very well together. Miss Hilton aud I, 
when the work began. She took the patterns skilfully, 
and yielded to all my little peculiarities about grace and 
beauty in costume. Moreover, she did not treat me as 
a child, hut as a ‘young lady;’ and when, with great 
dignity, I sat down to assist her in making tlie skirt of 
my aunt’s new dress, Miss Hilton still kept a respectful 
silence, which soothed my pride, and won my favour 
amazingly. 

Now 1 was a most romantic young damsel, and knew 
nothing of the world except from books, of which I had 
read an infinity, good, bad, and iiidillbrent. So, regard¬ 
ing my cumpatiion—with her small neat figure, her face 
of that sort not properly termed good-looking, but yet 
decidedly looking good—1 began to take a liking for her 
very soon, and ventured a few questions. 

‘ Had she come far that wet morning?’ 

‘ Only about two miles.’ 

‘She must have risen early then ?’ 

‘Yes, about five: she had had to finish a dress before 
she came.’ 

What a life I To rise at five, work till eight, walk 
two miles through those muddy lanes (we lived a short 
distance out of London), and then begin and work 
again! 1 said notliing, but I thought nmeh; and I 
remember the next time Miss Hilton stiXKl cutting out, 

I had the sense to place a cluilr for her. TItis she ac¬ 
knowledged witti a faint blush, which made me think uf 
the sweetest ideal of all young dressmakers—Miss Mil¬ 
ford’s ‘ Olive Hathaway.’ 

Mg dressmaker was no ideal—I do not mean to set 
her up as one. Site was merely a gentle, modest, quiet 
young woman, who worked slowly, though carefully, 
and who for the first day did not seem to have an idea 
beyond her needle and thread. The next, I found she 
Iiad. 

I, always an odd sort of giri, happened just then to 
bo wild about a new bobby—phrenology. Now Miss 
Hilton had a remarkably-shaped forehead, and I never 
rested until I brought the plaster mapped-out head, 
and compared her bumps therewith; upon which she 
smiled, and becoming conversatiotial, seemed to wish to; 
learn something about the new sciencei So I, fOTgettipg' 
my shyness, and my pride of caste, began serioasly to 
inform the mind of our new dressmaker. 

I found she had a mind, and some gracufiil taste 
withal, whereupon I valorously undertook my ‘ mission.’ 

I indulged her with my juvenile udHons on art aud life* 
rature, and while she developed the skill, tit my 
I tried to expand her dormant intelleot, Piwi, 
soul! 1 do believe she enjoyed it allsittiiqg'^i^ltitig.^ 
my open window, with the tine-leayes io^'l 

dilatin g toe while upon innumerable 
doubtleu' hwi never before enteredAmong 
these w«e:'tteoountiy•ome; 
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imtanate chanco had brought mb a noa^f of fo*- 
and ahomng them to her, I (bund, to tay tntehw 
pitjr, that myflrouBg Londoner iHd i^t even know t^lr 
name I » 

■ What t Had the never aeen wild flowers i Had she 
never been In the country ?’ 

‘Oh yes, ahothad once lived lor six sionths in a 
guard-ship off Woolwich, where she had seen the 
country on the river hahl^ and her little sisters had 
sometimes brought home handfuls of daisies from the 
'^ka I But for herself, she had worked ever since she 
could remember; and except tlie six months in the Ship, 
had never lived anywhere but at Chelsea!’ * 

To me, how dreary seemed such an existence t To 
stitch—stitch—stitcli one’s days away; never to read a 
book, or walk in a country field, or even to know the 
name of a wild flower! Perhaps, in my deep pity, I over¬ 
looked the fact, that one rarely misses pleasures never 
known; yet still iny feelings were strongly excited for 
poor Mary Hilton. I did not like her the less for learn¬ 
ing that her Christian name was that sweet one—Mary. 
And when all the work was done, and I began to wear- 
the new dreasca we had together fabricated, I often 
thought of the palCj uniet, little thing, and hoped that 
wherever she was ‘ working out,’ it was with no harder 
task-mistresses than my good aunt and 1. 

When we sent for Miss Hilton again it was a sudden 
cah—to make mourning. Tho lost relative was one too 
aged and too distant to occasion me much grief, yet I 
remember tlio very fact of out sitting sewing black 
dresses caused our talk to be rather graves and tlien 
the dressmaker told me of a brother—the only one she 
ever had—^who died of consumption i and liow she used 
to sit by him at night, and go out working in tho day 
—towards the last hurrying home so fast lest ‘ anything 
might have happened’ (that painful gloss we shrink- 
ingly cast over tlie cold word death) while she was 
away. How, at the end, it was as she feared. She was 
working with a lady, who kept her late to finish—just to 
sew on a few trimmings and hooks and eyes—a mere 
half-iiour’s work. But she was that one half hour too 
late, and never again saw her living brother! 

‘It was a chance—a mere chance,’ she said; ‘the 
lady was not to blame.’ And sighing, though witliout 
tears—she seemed too quiet for that—^the little dress¬ 
maker went on with her work again. 

We could not finish the mourning in time: it was ray 
faidt, I fear, inasmuch as I had invented a fantastic 
trimming which cost a world of trouble to make, to 
which poor Miss Hilton submitted with infinite patience. 
She only asked if she might bring her sister to help her, 
whereto my aunt graciously assented. But I—always 
shy of strangers—found great discomfort in the jdan. 
Moreover, the sister’s name was Caroline, and 1 had a 
girlish prtaudice—I have it still—against all Carolines. 
Miss Caroline Hilton wai the exact image of my nb- 
horrcnce-^pretty, vain, talkative—tlie very type of tlie 
trorst class of I«hdon dressmakers. My aristocratic 
pride rebelled against her forwardness; I ceased to work 
in ihe yoam; in fact, from the moment she came, I—to 
fraveilte,irreverently a line feom the grandest modern 
poet-*"' 

. • Shrank lirto myself, and was miasing ever after.’ 

Only I, made my aunt promise that never again should 
Miss Caroline darken our doors. 

It seems to me, jotting down this sketch at random,! 
tliat tliere are in it many lines and touches which be- 
' long not alone to the of our dressmaker. Well, 

let it he so. 

When Mary Hilton came to us again it was in the win¬ 
ter-time. She looked, as ever, pale, and was still prone 
to sltencQ; but tiiefe was a greater air of irontent about 
her, which spoke dfimhroyedfhrtttnes. Andinmaking 
^.wgasements witihher,it came oat aoifidentolly that 
'her Banda were foil of profitable eoc^atiOn. Atnong 
! WleSj’ I remember, wese the juvenile s^ns ' 
wherein etMt used tp em^oyefi fbr 


weeks together. New I rras a simpleton in those days: 

I had a romantic teyetenoe fer rank—not vnlgar curio- 
ail^, hut an ideal homage—-and greatly did 1 delight in 
hearing abont the little noblewomen; and Mary Hilton 
seOraed to like teUifigi not jpomponsly, but aimply, how 
Lady Alice was a heautifal child, and Lady Mary was 
rather erpss, and Baby Lady BlnnChe was the sweetest 
littie fiury in the World, and would come and talk and 
play With ‘ the dressmaker’ as much as ever she was 
allowed. Many visions 1 mentally had of the lordly 
household, where the chief filial duty was the privilege 
Of entering carefhlly dressed with the dessert, and where 
mamma was not mamma at. all, but ‘ the ducliess.’ 
How time passes ! The other day I saw in the paper 
the marriage of the ‘ beautiful and accomplished Lady 

Blanche H- I thought 'of ‘ Baby Lady Blanche,’ 

then of poor Maty Hilton, and sighed. 

Our dressraa'ker work^ blitliely through the short 
'winter-day, and even when night closed, she seemed in 
no hurry to go home. About nine o’clock there came 
up to our,workroom a message that some one had 
oatled to fetch Miss Hilton: ‘A young man,’ explained 
the domestic, hesitating, 1 suppose, whether she should 
or should not say ‘ gentleman.’ 

‘ I am really quite glad. I did not like your w.alking 
through those dark lanes alone,’ said I with infinite 
relief; and then added in extreme simplicity, ‘ 1 tliouglit 
you had no brother now ? ’ 

‘ It is—not my brother,’ murmured otir dressm.aker, 
blushingi'but faintly, for even the quick blood of yoiitli 
seemed to creep languidly beneath her constant jjallor. 

I was a child—a very child then. I don’t believe 1 had 
ever thought of love or lovers—that is, in ro.al life; but 
some instinct made me cease to question tho young 
'woman. Likewise, instead of descending with her, I 
stayed up stairs; so th.at she met her friend alone. But 
I remember opening the blind a little way, and watching 
two dark figures passing down the snowy lane—■watch¬ 
ing them, and thinking strange tlionghts. It seemed as 
if a new page were half-opening in life’s book. 

It .had opened; and with eyes light-blinded I laid 
begun to read-—for myself, and not for another—before 
1 again saw my little dressmaker. 

My aunt and I had changed our abode to the very 
heart of London, and Mary Hilton had to eonie to us 
through four miles of weary streets. I think she would 
scarcely have done it for gain ; it roust have been from 
positive regard for her old castomers. She looked imich 
as usual—a little i)aler periiaps; and she had a slight 
(a>ugh, which 1 was sorry to hear had lasted some time. 
But she worked just as well, and just as patiently; and 
when at nine o’clock came the knock at the door, lier 
smile, though half-concealed, was quite pleasant to sec. 

I am getting an old woman nowr, but to this day 1 
incline to love two people who love one another. I do 
not mind what their rank in life may be; true lore is 
the same in all ranks; and I honestly believe there was 
true love between my little dressmaker and her Daniel 
Ray. A respectable, worthy young man was Daniel, ns 
my good and prudent aunt took care to discover. I, in 
my simple, girlish way, discovered much more. Little 
did Mary Hilton talk about it; but from her disjointed 
words I learned that theirs was a long engagement— 
that Daniel was assistant in a china-shop; ^at they 
were waiting, perhaps might have to wait for years, 
until he could afford to rent a little shop of his own, 
whore she would carry on the dressnialcing in the flcMw 
above. Meanwldle shd at least was quite content; for 
he came to tea to he* father’s every Sunday, and in the 
week-dayi wherever she worked, he always fetched her 
—saw her safe home to Chelsea, and walked back to the 
City ajmin^ Honest, unselfish, faithful lover I Poor 
Maiy Hilton I She, ht her Immble way, had great hap- 
pineet—-the only happiness which fills a woman’s heart. 

But one night she had to go home without Daniel ' 
Hity. He was in the Potteries, she said, on business; 
aha ti'te poor little thing seemed grieved and trembling 
wd^x&e started to walk home alone, and at night. 
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She dcarce minded the Iwight, cheerful etreets, she said; ’ 
but she (ltd not like to pnss through the lonely squares.; 
The next evening she begged Mrmission to leave by" 
day light; and at laitjUntlt much hesitation, confessed 
that she had been spoken to by some rude man, and 
had hurried on past her strength, until, reaidiing home, 
she fainted. And then, in my inmost heart, I drew a 
parallel between myself—a young/oefy, tenderly guarded, 
never suffered to gross the threshold alone—and this, 
ytmng person, e.xposed, without consideration, to any 
aniiuyaiiee or danger. The lesson was not lost upon 
me. All my life, as far as my power went, I have 
taken care that, whatever her station, a woman should 
be treated as a woman. 

For a week Mary Hilton worked for us, coming and 
returning each night, walking the whole way, I believe 
—though I never thought about it then, 1 have since; 
and the lieedlcssness of girlhood has risen up before 
me .as the veriest hard-hcartedness. My .aunt, too—but 
she had many things to occupy her mind, an(l to her 
Mary ITilton was only ‘ tlie dressmaker.* Hnubtless we i 
did hut as others dl(l, and the young woman expected 
no more. For I remember, the last niglit slio looked 
so pale and wearied, that my aunt gave her at supper a 
glass of w'ine, and patting into her hand two shillings, 
instead of the usual eighteenpcnce, told her to have an 
nmuibns ride home. And then Mary Hilton blushed 
and resisted, but finally took the sixpence with a look 
of such thankfulness! Poor thing I , 

The next time we wrote for our dressmaker, there 
came, not gentle little Mary Hilton, but ttie obnoxious 
Caroline. Her sister was in ill health, site said, and 
had been obliged to give up working out, hut would 
make the dress at home, if we like(l. It was settled 
!«>, only wo premised that Mary must come to us to try 
it on. She came one evening, accompanied by Daniel 
Kaj-. For this she faintly apologised, saying ‘he never 
would lot her go out alone now.’ Whereat my aunt 
looked pleased; and when she quitted the room, I heard 
her go into the hall and speak in her own kindly tones 
ti) honest Daniel. 

Mary Hilton triral on my dress, bnt seemed soar(!e 
able to stand the while. I remembered this afterwards, 
not then, for I was tliinking of my pretty dress, and 
’.•.hcUier I would look well in it. At that time liow I 
longed to make myself fair! Poor ftxil! but it was not 
for vanity, God knows! However, it will not do to 
ponder on these things now, I did not forget to put 
my usual question to Mary—how she was prospering in 
the world; and whether there was any near chance of 
the little china-shop, with ‘ Mrs Kay, Dressmaker,’ on 
the first floor? She smiled hopefully, and said some¬ 
thing about ‘the spring,’ and ‘when her health w'as 
better;' and in a very shy and timid way she hinted 
that, if we wanted bonnets or millinery, there was a 
sister of Daniel's lately established in the next street— 

.a sister always dependent on him till now. Faithfully 
I promised to give our small custom to Miss Kay; and 
so, looking quite happy, our little dressmaker descended. 

1 am glad I saw that happy look—I am glad I imti^d 
the perfect content with which the little delicate thing 
walked away slowly, leaning on her faithful Daniel. 
Otherwise, in my after pity, I might have thought life’s 
burthen heavy, and its fates unequal. But it is not so. 

Soon after, my aunt wanted a winter bonnet, and 1 
proposed to visit Miss Kay. ‘ Certainly, my dear 
Ketty,’ was the contented acquiescence. So we wenh 
and found there a s’narp-featuretl, l^enchifled yoiing 
milliner, the very antij)odes of HanieL During the 
trying on I inquired after Mias Hilton. 

‘ Very ill, miss—confined to the house—consumption,: 
I think. But wouldn’t a paler blue suit your com- j 
ple.xiou best?’ 

I laid down my ribbons, startled and distressed. 

‘ Poor Miss Hilton! ’ said my compassionate aunt. * I 
thought she would die of consumption—so many dress¬ 
makers do. But how does your brother beat it f-. 

‘ As well as he can, ma’am. It Vas a ibollifti thing! 


from ihe beginning,’ added the milliner Shgimly, her 
natural manner getting the better uf her piulfenees. 
^ The Hiltons are all bonsumptivd, and Aaniel knew it. 
Butllxjg your pardon, ma’am; perhaps you will.try 
bn this shape?’' ' J,- 

I turned away, feeling very sorrbwful. My fltst htt* 
tent was to ask my aunt to let me go tthd see poor ISatV - 
Hilton; but when one is young, one sometimes fiseis 
ashamed even of a goud impulse which might be termed; 
romantic; and I was so mocked for my romance alre*ldy, 
I planned various schemes to fhlfll and yet disguise my 
purpose; but somehow they all fotied away. And tl^ 
my own life was so tremblingly full, so rich in youth’s 
dreams, that out of it the remembrauce of the poor 
dressmaker soon melted like a cloud. 

Late in April—I knou! it was April—wanted a new 
bonnet It must bo a pretty and l^ecomiiig one—I was 
wildly anxious about that—one that hid the faults of 
my jtoor face, and set off to advantage any single beauty 
tliat Heaven had given it. At Miss Kay’s I tried on 
bonnet after bonnet, examined myself eagerly yet 
tremblingly in all, tfied to gain a dear, unbiassed 
notion of what my pour self was like, and at each look 
felt my cheek changing and my heart throbbing. 

‘ Lotty, my dear! ’- 

My aunt corning forward, after a confabulation with 
Miss Kay, roused me from what might have seemed a 

reverie of girlish vanity; and was-no matter what it 

was, 

•Letty, -you will be sorry to hear that poor Mary 

Hiltcn’- 

Mary Hilton! For weeks she had not crossed my 
thought: nay, not even now, so full was I of anxiety 
about my new bonuet. 

‘ Poor Mary Hilton died last week! ’ 

It came upon me like a shock—a pang—a sense of 
the end that must come to life, and all life’s dreams. I 
—walking in the dazzling light of mine—felt a coldness 
creep over me; a sting, too, of self-reproach and slmme. 

I laid down the pretty bonnet, and thought, almost 
with tears, of the poor little dressmaker, who would 
never work for me any more—of her hard toils ended, 
her bumble love-dream closed, her life’s brief story told, 
and all passed into silence 1 

Tltcn I thought of the poor faithful lover; I could 
not ask after him—but my aunt did. 

‘Daniel bears it pretty well,’ answered the sister, 
looking grave, and shedding one little tear. It must be 
a hard woman indeed who does not show some feeling 
when brought into immediate contact with death. ‘ He 
was with her to the last: she died holding his hand.’ 

‘Poor thing—poor thing!’ murmured my tender¬ 
hearted ftunt. 

‘ Yes, she was a good little creature, was Mary Hilton ; 
but ns for the rest of the family, they were nothing 
over.good—not lit for my brother Daniel,’ said the 
young woman rather proudly. * Perhaps all was for 
the best. He will get over it in time.’ 

So doubtless he did; possibly the humble little ckb- 
tore who loved him, and died thus loving, might Sveh 
have wished it so. Every unselfish woman would. But 
I never heard what became of Daniel Ray, for my 
aunt and 1 soon after vanislicd from London; and when 
we returned, our miUlher bad vanished too. Mary 
Hilton, and ah ronmories belonging to her, were thus 
swept utterly away into tlie chamb^s of the past-^y 
girlish past. ' ' '■ I 

But the other day, finding an old, many-years’ olS 
dress, ohk whose verirat fragments 1 could kiss and. 
weep over, I remembered, among other, things, who it 
was that had then fashioned it; and looking on ihis 
careful stitch^ thought of the poor fingers, now only 
dust. And a jg^at sense came over me m the nothing¬ 
ness of all things, and of our ne^ to do good ifi: the 
daytimev because of the qui<^-cottiin|r uignt ^ wh(Sei& 
ho.tnith can .work,!^ . ‘ .■ 

My lady readers—my 'lilies 1^1^^ mfiihct foil noi* 
spln’-^show womanly tenderness to those who do toil ; 
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and spin fpr your plenauro or profit ; aiiil.if yon are 
diaposeii to be harth. tfionghtleas, or exactinK. thmk of 
this simple sketch from actual life of Our Old Dress* 
ranker. 


i PIIILOSaPHY OF JOURNALISM. 

] Tiik history of Journalism is still unwritten; but the 
materials accumulate fast, and by and by we shall have 
a historian rising from the crowd of annalists and 
essayists, to weave together their loose facts and s^wcu* 
lations, and while ascertaining the origin, and tracing 
the progress, of this department of literature, to show 
its connection with, and influence upon, the destinies of 
the people. In the meantime, we have now at least a 
Herodotus of Journalism, who gives the results of ob¬ 
servation and inquiry in a picturesque and animated 
manner, and who, though no more a historian, in the 
higher sense of the word, than the illustrious Haliuar- 
nassian, is, like him, an industrious collector and an 
agreeable narrator. The pages we refer to contain the 
material history of journalism in England, which is 
high praise, both as regards utility and originality: the 
coming man will interweave with tliis its moral history, 
an*i deserve a higher name.* 

.Tnurnalistn is public opinion embodied in tlie perio¬ 
dical press; and if this definition—condensed and cor¬ 
rected from Canning—be correct, it is obvious that its 
history must be something more than a mere history 
of newspapers. The ‘ moral of the liistory of the press’ 
is not, as our author strangely concludes, ’ that the state 
is powerless in checking it in a joumsd-reading coun¬ 
try.’ This is but a minor conclusion involved in a 
major of far more importance. The former may be 
established by the anndist; while the latter, as we 
shall presently attempt to show, must be educed by the 
historian. 

Before the dawn of journalism in this country, towards j 
the close of the reign of Janies I„ news was ii luxury 
wJiitdi could only be enjoyed by the wealtiiy. Country 
gentlemen employed persons in laindon to send them from 
time to time ‘ News-letters,’ and this kind of reporting 
had grown into a profession. The bright idea at length 
came into the head of one of tiie news-writers, whose 
name was Nathaniel Butter, to produce his intdligence 
at regular intervals ; and instead of writing it for the 
benefit of an individual, to print it, and depend upon 
the public for remuneration. From a reporter, there¬ 
fore, lie became an editor; he turned his letter-room 
into a publishing office; and on the 2.3d May 1622 the 
first number of the first Englisli journal, tlic * Weekly 
Newes,’ made its appearance. Butter was laughed at, 
but he was not melted from his purpose: he and his 
establishment were ridiculed on the stage by Ben 
.Tonson, and but little ‘ patronised,’ as the pliraso is, by 
the imblie; but there was vitality in the notion, and 
the first journal jogged on, however meanly; and its 
editor, timid, subservient, and poor as he was, contrived 
to live by tlm business for eighteen years. 

The infancy of journalism was passed in leading- 
strings; but during the civil wars, our nutlior tells us, 
the aid of the press was invoked by both sides, and its 
trammels, therefore, fell to the ground. The.press, in 
reality, grew with the growth, and strengthened with the 
strength, of public; opinion. Men did not select it as an 
instrument of warfare: they merely-gave forth in its 
pages the flings that had reached a state of ebullition; 
and it acquired lm{mrWice as it became more truly and 
mote widely an expositor of tlie sentiments of the people. 
Such expositions were crushed for a time by Charles 
II.; but the lievolution laid a. iblid foundation for the 
liberty of the press. Gbrentiiiieitt, no longer driven to 
attempt the suppression .of a Wwer it feared, appealed 
in its own turn to pubtio c^nion.: Gpremment papers 

i* JK'e Sonrlh Estate: Coniritiutfams tnw^s a Hiotory of Mews- 
.nnd of iho lAlairty of the Prert. By ». KnJS»t Hunt. 8 vote. 
Xonison ; Bague. im ' 


were instituted to do battle with opposition papers; and 
thus tlie system, carried afterwards to so prodigious 
a height, was'fairly commenced. 

Before this time tlie finest spirits of the age had 
seen the necessity for a free press; ami Milton more 
especially regarded any iuterference with it as a kind 
of sacrilege:—* Books,’ said he, * are not absolutely dead 
things, but do contain a progeny of life in them to be 
.ns active as that soul was whoso progeny they are; 
nay, they do preserve, as in a phial, the purest efficacy 
and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. 
I know they are as lively, and as vigorously productive, 
as those fabulous dragon’s teeth; and lx:ing sown up 
and down, may cliance to spring up armed men. And 
yet, on the other hand, unless wariness be used, as good 
almost kill a man as kill a good book: who kills a man, 
kills a reasonable creature—God’s image; but he who 
destroys a good hook, kills reason itself, kills the ini,age 
of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a 
burthen to the earth; but a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life.’ The * armed mini ’ 
springing a little later from these dragon's teeth were 
political libels, declared by the author of' Cate’s Letters ’ 
to be merely an evil arising out of a much greater good. 
‘And na to those,’ says he, * who are for locking up the 
press because it produces monsters, they ouglit to con¬ 
sider that so do the sun in the Nile; and th:it it is 
Bometliing better lor the world to bear some particular 
inconveniences arising from general blessings, tliaii to 
be wholly deprived of fire and water.’ 

During tlie reign of Queen Anne, the first daily news¬ 
paper, the * Daily Courant,’ appeared, and jouriiiilism, 
hitiierto pretty nearly confined to news, began to assume 
the mixed character it has to-day, and to spread abroad 
the speculations of the writers upon the intelligence 
they communicated. Before this an attempt was 
made «t journals consisting wholly of speculation; I>ut 
these were merely the news-pamphlets of an earlier 
period, reprodueed in the periodiual form, and they led, 
IIS a matter of course, to tlie develupuieut of the regu¬ 
lar newspaper. Tins was the epoch of Defoe, wlio was 
sentenced to the pillory for a political libel, and who 
brought out his Review while still in jail, 'riic ‘ Daily 
Courant ’ was published in 1709, at whieh [leriod there 
were eighteen other laMidun papers, altliougli the 
written news-letters still maintained so close a rivalry 
witli the printed sheets, that we find one of the latter 
reminding the public that print cost less than manu¬ 
script. 'This period was likewise distinguished by tlie 
appearance of literary journals—the ‘ Tatler,’ * Specta¬ 
tor,’ * Guardian,’ &c. when the genius of Addison, 
Sti^e, Swift, Bnlingbroke, and others, conferred an air 
of elegance and distinction upon the public press. 

Addison’s remarks upon the appetite fur news in his 
day, and the way in which it was satisfied, would apply 
in their general features to our own:—‘ There is no liu- 
mour in my countrymen,’ he says, * which I am more in¬ 
clined to wonder at than their general thirst after news. 
There arc about half-a-dozen ingenious men wlio live 
very plentifully upon this curiosity of their fellow-sub¬ 
jects. They all of them receive the same advices from 
abroad, and very often in the same words; but their 
way of cooking it is so very different, tiiat there is no 
citizen, who has an eye to the public good, that can 
leave the cofifee-house with peace of mind before he 
has given every one of them a reading. These several 
dishes of news are so very agreeable to the palate of 
my countrymen, tiiat they are not only pleased witli 
them when they are served up hot, but when they are 
again set cold before them by those penetrating politi¬ 
cians who oblige, the public with their reflections and 
observations upon every piece of intelligence that is 
sent us from abroad. The text is given us by one set 
of writers, and the comment by another. But not¬ 
withstanding we have the same tale told us in so 
many different papers, and, if occasion requires, in 
SO' many articles of the same paper; notwithstanding. 





in a auarcity of foreign posts, we hear the same story 
repeated by different advices from Paris, Brussels, the 
liiigue, and from every great town in Europe j not¬ 
withstanding tlie multitude of annotations, explana¬ 
tions, reflections, and various readings which it passes 
through, our time lies heavy on our hands till the 
arrival of the fresh mail: we long to receive further 
particiiliirs, to hear wliat will be the next step, or what 
will he the consequences of that which we have already 
taken.’ He proposes, in the scarcity of foreign news,* 
to cstablisli a journal which shall give the occurrences 
of every little town, village, or hamlet within the range 
of tile Penny-Post—tliat is to say, within ten miles of 
London. The paper of the ‘ Spectator ’ containing this 
proposal is the source of the most popular jocularities of 
the present passing day; but for all that, the scheine has 
been carried out in serious earnest. The only difference 
is, that as the Penny-Post embraces now the wliole 
kingdom, instead of a single journal of news, there are 
liniidrcds, each district having one or more sheets to 
take care of its own villi^c and hamlets. 

Political libels w'cre still tlie great sin of the press; 
and wlicn Queen Anne had been ten years on the throne, 
slic niailc an attempt, by means of her parliament, to 
impose some restrictions. Journalism, however, had 
now risen into respectability, and a general repugnance 
was manifested against any overt act of interference : 
but its enemies liit upon n plan which remains in force 
to this day. A penny stamp on a wiiolc sheet, and a 
Inilfpeiiny on a half-alieet, together with the *duty of a 
sliilling on encli advertisement, did more mischief than a 
ccnsorsliip: many of the journals were at once discon¬ 
tinued ; otliors united into one publication; even the 
‘.Spectator,’ Imving been obliged to increase its price, was 
dropped fur want of sufficient circulation; and Swift 
wrote to Stella that ‘ all Orub Street was ruined by the 
Stamp Act.’ Tlie formidable character of the press at 
tills time is shown botii by the good and bad fortune of 
Sreelc. This witty writer was rewarded for his journal¬ 
ism with the appointment of commissioner of the Stamp- 
())Uee; but when ho had tlie folly to give up liis place 
for a sent in parliament, liis talent as a public writer 
show'ed itself to lie so intractable, that the whole power 
of the ministers wn.s used to obtain his expulsion, whicii, 
with some little dilliculty, they effected. Later tli.mi 
this tlie press rendered good service during the relxflliim 1 
of and Yielding, from the editor of the ‘True j 

Patriot,’ iieoame a Bow-Street magistrate. 

Dr .Jolinsoii doscribes thus the public press of his 
time:—‘ No species of literary men has lately been so 
iniiidi multiplied as tJic writers of news. Not many 
years ago tlie nation was content witli one gazette, but 
now we liave not only in the metropolis papers for every 
morning ami every evening, but almost every large town 
lias its weekly liistorian, who regularly circulates his 
periodical intelligence, and fills the villagers of liis dis¬ 
trict with conjeciurcs on the events of war, and with 
delj.itcs on tile true interests of Europe.’ He tells us 
tliat the knowledge of the common people of England is 
remarked by all foreigners to he greater than that of any 
other vulgar; and tliis he accounts for by ‘ tlie rivulets 
of intelligence wliich arc continually trickling among 
us, wliicli every one may catch, and of which every one 
partakes.’ 

Pooto, like Ben Jonson in another age, did every- 
tliing in liis piiwer to make the press ridiculous; but 
dramatic criticism began to appear in the newspajiers in 
liis time. Before then, the doings of the tlieatres were 
clironicled merely in the way of news, and one news¬ 
paper paid L.200 a year for such intelligence. ^Vhen 
uritioisin. liowevor, was added, tlie tables were turned, 
and tlie press obtained a superiority it has never relio- 
qiiishcd. The theatres, instead of receiving L.200, laid 
out at least L.IOOO in newspaper advertisements. 

Since the time of Cromwell, no authorised reports of 
profMjedings in parliament had appeared in the journals, 
aliiiough from time to time certain, newspapers Con¬ 
tinued to publish them on the chance of Impunity. 


This custom at length grew into a kind of privilege, 
and was a partH-and a highly important uhe—tiie 
liberty of the age. Tlie newspapers bqpame bolder— 
they bad even the audacity to give names in full; and 
at length, in 1771, the ire of parliament was awakeried, 
and the question brought fairly to issue. Two printers 
were taken into custody under the ^leaker's warrant, 
and diseliarged by the lord mayor Wilkes and his 
brother magistrate Oliver. The result was that the 
city dignitaries were committed to tlie Tower. Parlia¬ 
ment, however, dared not go farther. On the proroga¬ 
tion the prisoners left the Tower in triumpli; and the 
right assumed by the press of printing the debates lias 
never since been called in question. Tills, however, 
should not be mistaken for what our author calls it—a 
triumph of the press. It was a triumph of public 
liberty; and if the pulpit, instead of tlie press, had 
chanced to be identified with it in the matter in ques¬ 
tion, the result would have been the same. 

The newspaper annals of the present century arc 
full of process, libels, government proscentiuns, and 
struggles of the unstamped. A few great papers alisorb 
attention by their magnitude and importance; fiiras the 
system advanced, its obvious tendency was to direct tlie 
current of ijopolarity into particular channels. 'I'his pro¬ 
ceeded remotely from the moral gregariousness of men, 
blit proxiinately from the circumstance of tlie struggle 
to secure and extend popularity involving so immense a 
capit.il as to confine competition for the first rank to a 
very small number. Of these great papers, the ‘ I'nblie 
Advertiser ’ was the earliest of the daily tribe wliich 
attained to enduring reputation. It was tlie arena of 
.Junius, although the popularity of his celebrated letters 
did not effect tlie wonders in the circuhatiun of the paper I 
which have been attributed to them, 'riic ‘ Morning ] 
Chronicle’ commenced in 1769, and at the beginning of 
the French Kevolution became the property of Mr 
Perry and Mr Gray. Coleridge and Campbell botli 
wrote for it, but witli the usual ineffectiveness of mere 
literary men, who want the readiness demanded by 
journalism. The ‘Morning Post’ originated in 1772. 
The ‘ Morning Herald’ was established ia opposition to 
the‘Post’in 1780. The “rimes’began its surprising 
career in 1788, and was at first chiefly distinguished by 
being printed ‘ logographicallytliat is to say, by types 
forming entire words, instead of letters. The efforts 
of Mr Jolin Walter, however, the logograpliic printer, 
were less successful than those of the late Mr Walter 
with his steam-press, which, by successive improve¬ 
ments, is now capable of producing 8000 copies in flic 
hour. Among other plans fallen upon by tliis Mr Wal¬ 
ter for obtaining efficient literary assistance, was liis 
encouraging a supply of ‘ letters to the editor,’ which 
frequently led him to the discovery of a clever writer. 
His example in this respect was zealously followed by 
his chief editor, the late Mr Barnes, who never missed 
the opportunity of obtaining, at any cost, the assistance - 
of a promising pen. The writer of these columns re¬ 
members, that when he was a young, literary man ; 
upon town, an article of his in the ‘ Foreign Quarterly ■ 
Review ’ chanced to attract the attention of Mr Barnes; > 
upon which he immediately sought out the editor of the 
‘ Review,’ to inquire whether his unknown contribntni 
would accept of a parllaroentary reportership. By 
such zeal, and by liberal, not to say lavish rewards to 
its authors, the ‘ Timet ’ was able to take advantage of 
those political currents which carried it to the first rank 
in the fiield of journalism. In addition to these mbtning j 
papers, the pubticana are represented by the * Morning 
Advertiser,’one of the earliest established; and within ’ 
the last few years there came into the field the ‘ Daily r 
News,’ with tiie avowed intention of undersellmg the 
rest, although'it Wnd itself Obliged eveotuany to bonie 
up tb the standard j^ice. Several other e^nledidns 
of the kind have been tried, with abundance iM jeaoney, 
and of literary talent : but Hie clemehts iof success in 
such works seem to be wholly peculiar, ipid botli capi- 
tsdisto and literary men were tooit put Aprs da cmiat. 
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. '*% summary of the British newipaper prets,’ says 
■ Hunt, ‘ arranged according to locality and to<politi- 

' isal bias at tb^end of tile year 1849, offers the following 
reiultst'-lh £ondon, 113 papers; in England, 223; in 
Wales, 11; in Scotiapd, 85 ; in Ireland, 101; in the 
British islands, 14. Gieneral sumniary: Liberal papers, 
218 ; Gonservative, 174; Sfeutral, 155. The total num¬ 
ber Of jonmals, of all shades of opinion, being .547,’ On 
a fiilly-sppointed London morning paper upwards of 
lOD persons are' regularly employed in the printing and 
bnsiness departments alone; and the following is a 
general sntumary of weekly expenses 

* Editing, writing, and reporting a double papei- diuring the 
eeeelon eif Utrilanient, - - • . L.SUi 

Foreign and looiil oorreiipondenoe, - - 100 

Printing, maedtining. publiabing, and general oxpeneee, 
doable paper, with occaeionA second and third edi¬ 
tions, and an evening edition three deye a week, SOO 

Wooldy total, .... r,.i 20 ’ 

‘ The prevalence or scare! W of newspapers in a coun¬ 
try,’ says our compiler, ‘ nfmrds a sort of index to its 
social state : where journals are numerous, the people 
have jtower, intelligence, and wealth; where journals 
are few, the many are in reality mere slaves,' This is 
one of those external facts which the social physiologist 
may remark; hut journalism will be treated by the 
philosopher as something very different from a mere 
symptom of national prosperity. We are accustomed 
to look upon ‘ the Press ’ as some powerful and external 
engine which men may aiiapt as they please to their 
own purposes; but the fallacy of the notion may be 
deduced clearly enough even from so slight a sketch as 
the foregoing. No effort, no power, no will can estab¬ 
lish a journal whose place is not already made in the 
public mind. Without this, money is useless, and talent 
vain. Mr Murray drenched the ’Kepresentative* with 
his treasure, as Mr IPIsraeli did with his genius, and all 
to no purpose. Mere literary men, in fact, unless pos¬ 
sessing unusually observant minds and plastic pens, are 
always bad journalists; for their papers arc exponents 
of their own idiosyncrasies, not of the public thought. 
A journal does not, in the common phrase, address a 
certain class of readers; it is the voice of these readers 
themselves. It is the expression of an idea previously 
existing in their minds, or the supply of a thing for 
which their souls even unconsciously thirsted. A 
journal may he the voice of an individual; but the 
power of the voice depends upon the echoes which take 
it up, and wliich prolong and infinitely multiply its 
vibrations. No journalist is, in the strict sense of the 
word, origiual—if he were so, he would be alone: he is 
merely the mouthpiece, the agent, the representative of 
his readers, and he employs his energies in collecting 
the peculiar aliment which their taste demands, and 
which their intellectual coustitutions are capable of 
assimilating. These are facts which journalists know 
ptMtically—instinctively: and it hus often been said 
that the greatest of all our existing newspapers owes 
its suebess to the unwearied care with wluch it watches 
the chnnghig tide of public opinion, so os to appear to 
direct ^ot mighty current on which it only floats. 

It is essential to observe this identity of journalism 
and the stuff of which the minds of aggregates of men 
are composed. Without this, wc shall always be floun¬ 
dering from one mistake into miother, and shifting the 
blame or the merit from the agent to tiie instrument. 
We praise, for instance, the zeal of the press in catch¬ 
ingup foreign news the instant it approach our shores; 
but we fail to remark that tiie success of these efforts 
depends upon the most wonderful auul system that 
etor existed. ‘We have now nearly a hatred and 
“^y Steamers,’ says tl» ‘ Hahte Advertiser,' * most of 
tnemof the greatest power, and apeed, engaged specially 
' V'ditioal Slid commercial intelligence from 

fl* world. They are never delayed at any 
tl‘ey nay touch, but for the purpose of 
^ lamling and embarking maili; m»d Ihsir ta^ 


and punctual arrival in the country, after in some in¬ 
stances running a distance of three tiiousand miles with¬ 
out stopping, is one of the wonders of this remarkable 
age.’ Journalism, in fact, is merely a portion of the 
civilisation, the freedom, the greatness—and of the sub¬ 
serviency, the meanness, and the iniquity—of the time 
and country. 

There are portions of the press which would be a 
disgrace to any agewhich pander to the vices 
''that everywhere exist in largo populations, and draw 
a foul subsistence from tlie very garbage of human 
xiaturo. Of these ■we are very properly loud in our 
condemuation; but it Vould be well to reflect that 
such journals are but instruments, voices, exponents, 
like other journals; and the reflection will teach us 
that reform must take place in character, not in 
mere expression. The present, however, with all 
its greatness, is decidedly the age of Tinkering. To 
encourage sobriety, we would shut up the public- 
houses : but when the question is to dispel ignorance 
and elevate the moral feeling by means of education, we 
fall to arguing about the mode, and postpone the task 
ad infinitum. Pains and penalties inflicted upon tlie 
instruments qre of little avail in putting down the base 
part of the press. We must deprive such papers of their 
field of circulation by raising the public mind above 
their level. ■ la like manner, the littlenesses that deform 
even the greatest journals are our own, and we must 
rise above them in our own minds before they will 
cease to bxist in the exponents of our feelings. Jour¬ 
nalism, in short, being simply public opinion expressed 
in a periodical form, is n perpetual reflection of the 
sentiments and intellect of the nation, and a gauge by 
which we may measure both its advance and its short¬ 
comings. To write its history, therefore, is to trace 
the progress of civilisation, and to prophesy of the 
future of mankind. 

We should not conclude witliout saying that Mr 
Hunt’s volumes contain a much greater mass of mate¬ 
rials on the interesting subject he has chosen than can 
be_ found elsewhere in a single work and that, if our 
object in the perusal had been to select amusing and 
striking extracts, we could with great ease have filled 
the whole number. 


AN ADVKNTUB.E IN TIIE BED SEA. 

Kro.w my infancy I had longed to visit the scenes me¬ 
morable from their association with Scripture. The vivid 
pictures of the sacred historian being the first presented 
to my imagination, had most profouinUy impressed it; 
and my feelings wh«i,iu 1842, 1 actually stood upon the 
shore of the lied Sea, I should vainly endeavour to 
describe. Before us lay a sea of the deepest lilue, in 
comparison with which the Mediterranean would look 
faded; it was scarcely broken by a ripple, and all over it 
danced and flashed the beams of such a sun ! for it was 
near the end of May, and the heat was daily attaining 
greater power. On the opposite shore of that narrow arm 
of the sea which runs up to Suez, wc could distinguish a 
party of travellers on camels, attended by an Arab 
escort. They had. probably just crossed the gulf; a little 
beyond them the mirage iavoureil us with a ghostly re¬ 
flection of Suez, very blue and indistinct. At no great 
distance from us lay our own baggage-camels, quietly 
feeding; and close to the beach was an Arab boat with 
its orew waiting to convey us to the steamer that lay 
some little distance out, the water being too shallow, and 
the coral rocks too numerous, to allow it to come nearer 
to the town. Indeed (as we saw afterwards) a little 
steamer belonging ^ Mehcmet All had got aground much 
lower; and day by day, for nearly a year, the worthy 
imauns had been down to pray Allah for its removal to 
safe floating again, making, however, no other eflbrt to 
effect such an event. Of course it was ‘ written on the 
steamer’ that it should not float, and float it did not; 
probably it is there still. The whole scene presented' to 
uy W9».wc of busy life and glad sunshine; and as one 
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ga/iCd, it grow diiliculi to roiueiuber tliait those joyotts 

WQitors 

^ 

Over Pharaoh’s crown of gold. 

orer the miKht and the majesty of old Egypt. 

J wt the yellow-slippered and stockinglces owner of our 
boat gave us little time for reflection, surntnonuig us 
almost directly on board, as the steamer wanted to bo 
under weigh’ before sunset; and we embarked, seated 
lor the first time in the Oriental fashion on the little 
half dock, there being no scats. As the oars of our 
crew fell into the water, theyCkoke into a wild chant, 
the citect of which was very eood. 'Iliey did not sing 
in parts, but altoruately, catching the notes from each 
other in a very singular maimer. Thus, amidst music 
and sunshine, we began a voyage which, from several 
causes, proved very disagreeable and uupropitious. The 
number of possengere that embarked proved too groat for 
the size of the steamer ; we wore consequently much 
crowded; the heat on hoard was more intolerable than 
one can imagine—that of India appeared as nothing 
after it—and the vessel literally swarmed with cock¬ 
roaches. 

Not even a distant view of Sinai, a nearer one of Mount 
St Agues, nor the infinite variety which the surface of 
tlie sea itself presented, could compensate for the horrors 
of that burning climate and its disgusting vermin. 

I ndcr any other circumstances we should have found a 
rosoni'cc from the ennui of a voy^e in wa;^ching the 
motley groups that composed our ship’s company. There 
were at least seventy passengers besides the captain and 
Eurojican sailors, the negroes and Nubians who worked in 
the eugine-rooru, and upwards of twenty I’.irsee, Moham- 
iiieJiui, and lliiidoo servants. On the pmldlc-box the 
Nubian pilot was generally to be seen; a magnificent 
figure, attired in long flowing robes of white, that con- 
tr.asted adtniriiUy with his ebony skin and glittering 
Idaek eyes. At his evening orisons he really offered a 
cliarming subject for a sketch, but an intention of taking 
it never oeourred to us then; physical suffering renders 
one aliixost Wind to'thc picturesque, audit was only by a 
strong tfl’io t that we could bear up against that terrible 
overpowering heat. Never before had we been at all 
aware witli how much pro])riety the superstition of the 
(lark ages had condemned evil spirits to an abode beneath 
those scorching waters ! As wq approtudied the Straits of 
l’ab-cl-Maiide1), the thermometer rose, and a day of un¬ 
usual heat and exhaustion was followed by a still more 
burning night. 1 had good cause to remember it 1 A 

daugliter of Lady A-’s shared my cabin, which was 

just outside the saloon, and had no outer door, in place 
of which .the entrance was closed by a canvas curtain. 
We had opened the port-hole, but no breath of air 
entered. It was a dead calm. Tho steamer vms cutting 
licr way through a sea of glass, apparently surrounded 
by an atmosphere of fire. The gentlemen had gone on 
deck to sleep, as the saloon would hare resembled the 
Itlaek Hole of Calcutta had its usual occupants re¬ 
mained in it; only a Parsco or two lingered below to 
wait, if required, on the ladies, for 1 need scarcely say 
that there were no stewardesses on board' an Oriental 

steamer. Miss A-proposed that we should have the 

lamp suspended in our cabin extinguished, in order to 
diminish the heat. It hung too high to be reached by 
either of us, and her mother’s niai(l was ill, and had 
gone to bed; we were therefore compelled to call in one 
of OUT Eastern attendants to put it out ; and doubtless, 
during the time he obeyed our command, he took with 
his downcast black eyes a quick survey of the apartment, 
thus iHJComing aware that my mattress was placed on two 
large trunks to raise it from the deck; for in those days 
the Red Sea steamers were totally unfurnished except 
the saloon, and we had to use the things provided for our 
desert (rajet, amongst which, of course, we did noi count 
a liedstend or cot. The light out, we were both soon 
asleep. About midnight, howevesr, luy .lumber wa. dis¬ 
turbed by feeling a heav^ pressure on tny throat. I sat 
up, fancying 1 was fuffering &om nightmare, and. femnd 


Lady A-at the canvas door holding a lamp, and in 

her night-dress. She asked ’ if anythhig had disturbed 
met’ I told her I had been dreaming some ons.woSchok- 
ing me. She laughed, told mo her daughW, Jfrs^ F——, 
who slept in her room, had also been distrsusd by a 
dream; 'she BU{>po|ed the beat aflected as ho^N-and. 
then withdrew with the light, A seimnd and a thiid iiliSS 
the some cause awoke me; and each time 1 foui)^ Idtdy 

A-- in the room I It was singular. The Ian tiitW) 

1 fancied that, as 1 opened my eyes, I saw in the light, of 

Lady A-’s advancing lamp a toll, muffled .figure, with 

terrible black oyos,bending overme. This dream, orrea- 
lity, whichever it was, so completely'frightened alesp,* 
that it visited me no more that night: 1 begged her light, 
and read till daybreak. The next morning Lady 
told me that her daughter had three times in the course 
of the night awoke her, and sent her to our room, having 
as often dreamed, with painful distinctness, that a tall 
dark man was murdering us. She at first thought wo 
hfwl both been disturbed by a dream, but my faint 
glimpse of a retreating figure the third time convinceil 
me that there had been something of reality in the matter, 
especially us some favourite rings of mine were mueiiig.. 

So, with Lady A-’s concurrence, 1 determined (not to 

make a disturbance about what might prove a false 
alarm) to sit up the next night and watch fflr iny noC' 
tuinal visitor, who, if he had been disturbed by Lady 
A—— the last night, might probably venture another 

visit the next. Lady A- promised also to sit np, 

and come to me if 1 called her. Ten o’clock came. A 
Mohammedan, whoso eyes at daylight had appeared to 
me strangely like those of my dream—if it were a dream' 
—brought me a cup of cofiee, assuring me with Oriental 
courtesy that ‘ it would do luissee good.’ 

The attention was a little suspicious; so, though I took 
the cup, 1 drank none of its contents, hut poured them 
I away, and returned it to him empty. I wished him to 
think I had taken it. Then I dropped the canvas screen, 
kept the lamp burning, took a hook, and read, 'Very 
slowly and heavily passed the hours. Oppressed by heat, 

I could scarcely resist my Inclination to sleep. Tho words 
I read had little meaning for me, and I forgot incessantly 
the subject of the page as I listened to the dash of the 
waves against the side of the vessel—a sound which was 
gradually lulling me to repose, when, with a clash that 
startled mo, twelve o’clock was struck on the ship’s bell. 

I was thoroughly awake then, and looking up, suddenly 
perceived the long fingers of a black hand grasping the 
side of the canvas soi'cen in tho act of withdrawing it. I 

called loudly for Lady A-^, and moved hurriedly to the 

doorway. She was with me in an instant, hut no one 
was visible outside.^ As she had not met him in com¬ 
ing from her cabin, it was evident that tho intruder had 
taken refhge in the saloon—he had no other retreat. We 
resolved to seek him there. 1 have since thought we did 
a brave, if not a rash action in following him, alone as 
we were; but the lady who proposed it is such a model - 
of gentle courage anil quiet resolution, that one never 
thinks of fear when with her. The saloon was shaped 
like a T, from the (now empty) bed-cabins that pro- 
jected into it, the upper part of the letter being towarilB 
the stern, and containing a number of couches formed , 
on the lockers, as they are called. 'Wo searched it 
throughout. We looked under the long table—under 
the sofas—everywhere. There was no sign of Mohara-. 

medan or Christian I Lady A- now came to the 

conclusion that both nights 1 must have been dreaming. 

It is very provoking to be suspected of sleeping when one. 
is convinced of one’s own wakefulness s 1 Was certain, of 
my recent vision’s materiality, and therefore iktesatsdi. 
Lady Ar—— to come oat of the saloon, and Wish me * gO(od> ■ 
night Mn a loQd voice; but instead of leaving me, ib (fflp 
behind ray screen, and ‘maA the event.’ She goqdU 
naturedly complied, and a #iw minutes preyed that 1 
had' not boen deceived. 'W't slowly add: tteailKiiiSy we 
heard some one issue fr^'^he saloon,' aind an peeping 
through the aperture leilfe/^ the cartiWii Wf ' S^ tw 
flgw, such as 1 ted desorlhs^it^eal up Che'' 
ladder kadiBg to the deck. ; ^ hsi > 
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doiilit; though how the robber had eluded oiir 
ttfcrch wtts, »nd continues to be, a mystery. ,' It ic pro¬ 
bable, howeyer,*that he crept out of one of the stem port¬ 
holes or wiudowSj wjd hung by.hU hands till wo left the 
room; the complete power the Arabs and all Orientals 
possess brer their UmM tendering it an easy task for him 
afterwards io effe<^ his return by the same ingress. Wbat 
was n(jw to be done! We had not thought of catching 
hi)h in his rapid flight up the ladder. Nay, 1 doubt if we 

could. Lady A- (as I declared that I could not 

identify him from his twenty comrades, and hs we left 
the steamer at Aden the next day or the following one) 
proposed : that we should keep the affair secret, as any 
incuiry into the matter would be fruitless, and make a 


disturbance for nothing. To this I agreed, but kept watch 
till daybreak. We were one more night on board, not 
aitiviug at Aden till four or fire o’clock in the moniing 
of the second day, but I did not make it a Tigil. One 

of Lady A-’s sons—a cavalry officer—came down and 

slept on the saloon table, two other gentlemen occupied 
the sofas ; and thus within reach of protection, we ven¬ 
tured to sleep quietly, and without fear. 

The robber’s intention in thus daringly entering my 
cabin was probably to open and plunder the trunks on 
which 1 slept. He Imagined probably that they contained 
articles of value, for the better security of which I had 
had my mattress placed on them, and hoped quietly to 
displace me ; intending perhaps, if I awoke, to insure my 
eternal silence. It is very certain I could not have called 
for help with that evil grasp upon my throat 1 The bnbl- 
iiess bf the attempt, though it might surjirise a European, 
was not singular in the East; as we were told that in 
India instances bad occurred of officers having been 
robbed of the sheet on which they slept without being 

awakened ! Lady A-'s appearance hM, however, 

startled him from liis jney, and obliged him to seek a 
hidingplace in the saloon by means of the inner door of 
my cabin. 

It was with great delight that I heard the announce¬ 
ment of our arrival at Aden, where we were to embark 
in anotlicr vessel, and quit the Bed Sea for the Indian 
Ocean. The vague dreams of beauty and solemnity I 
liad formerly attached to it were gone; and it has ever 
since been associated in my mind with a feeling of hoi-ror 
and dislike ; although of course I felt, and do feel very 
thankful for the escape which I made upon its blue fatal 
waters. 


STEAM-BRIDGE OF THE ATLANTIC. 

In the summer of 1838 the Atlantic Ocean was 
crossed for the first time by vessels exclusively pro¬ 
pelled by steain.power. These pioneers were the Sirhis 
and the Great Western —the former built for another 
class of voyages, and afterwards lost on the station 
between Cork and London; the latter built expressly 
for Atlantic navigation, and which has ever since been 
more or less employed in traversing that ocean. Other 
ships followed: the ^itish Queen, afterw'ards sold to the 
Belgian government; the <>eo« subsequently 

altered aiid placed on the line between Southampton 
and Alexandria; and the President, lost, no man knows 
liow or where, in the year 1841. Then came what is 
called ‘ Cuniird’s Line,’ consisting of a number of majes¬ 
tic stcam-siiiFS built in the Clyde, to carry passengers 
and mails between Liverpool in Europe, and Halifax, Bos¬ 
ton. and New York, in Ainerioa; a service they have 
performed With the iapst marvellous regularity. The 
only great misfortune that has befallen this line has 
been the loss of one bf the vessels, the Columbia, which, 
in nautical phrase, ‘broke her back’ on some rocks on 
American shore of the ABahtic. Tlien came the 
Great Britain, the greatest of then! afl, differing from 
the others in two respects'^first, iu being built of iron 
:: lustead of wood;; and second, in beinff propelled by the 
.'**5“;^?®^.*^**, ^tew instead of by the old p^dQe-wheels; 

■ and* Alas- slie has differed from them all in a third 
“ neither the same gos^-luck at¬ 


tended her as in general fell to the lot of the ships of 
the Oinord Line, nor the same irretrievable bad fortune 
as was met by the President and the Columbia; for, after 
having made several voyages very successfully, she, to 
the amazement of ■all mankind, very quietly went asliore 
in Dundrum Bay, on the east coast of Ireland, from 
whence, after spending a most uncomfortable winter, slie 
was brought back to Liverpool, and now lies in the 
Bramley-Moore Book tlierc, like a huge mass of iron 
suffering under premature rust. But all this time these 
ocean steamers that periodically brought to New York 
passengers and inteUigence from Europe were British 
built. They had been (Mstructed in the Avon, the Mer¬ 
sey, and the Clyde, tlie greater number having been 
launebed in the same waters as first received Henry 
Bell’s little Comet, Why did America not embark in 
such enterprise? As regards steam navigation, Fulton 
was before Bell; New York before Glasgow; the Fitlim's 
Folly before tbe Comet; and was 

* Tl^e RYeaLost nntion 
In all creatloa * 

to be outdone in tbe field of enterprise by tbe old 
Britishers ? American pride said ‘ NoAraeric!m 
instinct said ‘ No and, alxive all, American capitalists 
said ‘Nol’ Keels were laid down in New York; the 
shipbuilders’ yards became unusually aiitive; and tlie 
stately timbers of majestic ships gradually rose before 
the admiring gaze of the citizens of the great republic. 

But the race of William the Doubter is not yet ex¬ 
tinct, and many, as usual; shook tlieir wise lieads at tbe 
enterprise. It was admitted tliat in inland navigation 
tlie Americans had beaten tlie world; that except an 
occasional blow-up, their river steamers were really 
models of enterprise and skill; but it was gravely 
added, the Mississippi is not the Atlnntie; icebergs are 
not snags; and an Atlantic wave is somewhat difierent 
from an Ohio ripple. Those truisms were of course- 
undeniable; but to them was quickly added another 
fact, about which there could be as little mistake — 
namely, ttic arrival at Soutliampton, after ii voyage 
which, considering it was the first, w'as quite successful, 
of the American-built steam-sliip Washinylon from New 
York. There seemed to be a touch of calm irony in 
thus making the Washinytan the first of their AMantic- 
crossiiig steamers, as if the Americans had said, ‘You 
doubting Britishers! when you wished to play tyrant 
over us, did we not raise one Washington wlio chastised 
you? and now that you want to monopolise Atlantic 
navigation, we have raised anotiier Washington, just to 
let you know tliat we will beat you again! ’ 

The Washinylon, however, was only the precursor of 
greater vessels. These were to sail between New York 
and Liverpool, carrying the mails under a contract 
witii the American govenmient In size, and speed, ami 
splendour of fittings, these new sliips were to surpass 
the old: even their names were, if possible, to be more 
grand and expressive. The vessels of Cunard’s Line 
had lately appropriated the names of the four great 
continents of the globe, but the oceans remained, and 
their names were adopted; the new stcainefs being 
called tlie Atlantic, Paeifte, Arctic, liaitic, and Adrinlie. 
The first of these was despatched from New York on the 
27th of April last, and arrived in the Mersey on the 10th 
of May, thus making the passage in about thirteen days. 
The voyage would have been made in a shorter time 
but for two accidents: the bursting of the condenser; 
and the discovery, after the vessel was some distance at 
sea, of the weakness of the floats or boards on tbe paddle- 
wheels. About two days were entirely lost in making 
repairs; and tlie speed was reduced, in order to prevent 
tbe floats from beinjt entirely torn away from the paddle- 
wheels. These things considered, the passage was very 
successful. The average time occupied during 1849 by 
tlm vessels of the old line between New York and 
Liverpool was 124 day*; but tlieir voyages were longer 
than thewe of the Atlantic, as they called at Halifax. 
The shortest passage was that made by the Gcinoda 
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I from New York to Liverpool via Halifax in eleven days 
four hours. '7 

The Atlanlic remained for nineteen days at Liver¬ 
pool ; and during all that time *he had to lie in a part 
of the river enllcd the Sloyne, in consequence of none 
of the dock-entrancea being wide enough to allow her 
to pass in. Her breadth, measuring across the paddle- 
boxes, is 7r> feet; of the vessels of Ounard’s Line, about 
70 feet; and the widest dock-entrance is barely snffl- 
cient to admit the latter. The Onat Britain, tlioagi? 
longer than any other steam-ship that ever entered the 
Mcr.sey, is not so broad, as, beiog'propelled by the screw, 
she has no paddle-wheels. JTdock at the north shore 
is now in course of construction expressly for the ac- 
conmiodatiun of the AtlaMie and her consorts. 

For several days daring her stay at Liverpool the 
Mlanlio was open to visitors on payment of sixpence 
each, the money thus rcjilised (upwards at L.70) being 
paid over to the trustees of the Institution for the Blind, 
wliosc church and school are now being removed to 
gjvc greater space round tlie station of tl>e London and 
Nortli-VVestern Railway. On the day of my visit 
crowds of people were waiting at the pier for the 
steamer tliat was to convey tliem to the Atlantic. 
Whitsuntide visitors from the manufacturing districts 
were hastening on board the numerous vessels waiting 
to take them on pleasure excursions to the Isle of Man, 
North Wales, or round the light-ship at the mouth of 
the river. Tliere was great risk of making mistakes 
in the hurry ; and the remark of an old s^Ior, that 
the vessel could ‘easily be known by the Yankee flag 
flying at the fore,’ served only still further to confuse 
the nian)% who could not tell one flag from another, 
jl Jlowevcr, a small-tug steamer soon appeared with a 
dirty piece of bunting, just recognisable as the famous 
I ‘ star-spangled biinner,’ flying at the fore; and her 
i deck was in a few minutes so crowded, that orders were 
I issued to take no more on board, and away we steamed, 
j le.aring about a hundred people to exercise their 
' patience until the steamer’s return. A man at my 
cll'ow, who afterwards appeared in the capacity of 
money-taker, whisitered, ‘There’s the captml’ and on 
! looking up the gangway, 1 saw— 

) * A rami nf midillc ngi'. 

In nsjiLut manly, srave, and sage,' 

looking (calmly in the direction of the colossal ship of 
I which he was the eonimander; his complexion browned 
j by exposure to sun and wind, storm and spray; and 
i his whole demeanour indieuting the calm strength ac- 
j ipiired by long familiarity with the elements in their 
roughest moods. As we approached the ship, her ap¬ 
pearance was not prefMjssessirig. She is undoubtedly 
clumsy; the three masts are low’, the funnel is short 
and dumpy, there is no bowsprit, and her sides are 
painted black, relieved only by one long streak of dark- 
veil. Her length hetween the perpendiculars—that is, 
the length of her keel—is 270 feet; breadth (exclusive 
of p<addle-buxes), 4.1; thus keeping up the proportion, 
as old as Noali's ark, of six feet of length to one of 
hreadth. 'Phe stern is rounded, having in the centre 
the American eagle, clasping the starred and striped 
shield, but no other device. 'The figure-head is of 
colossi dimensions, intended, say some, for Neptune; 
others say that it is the ‘old Triton blowing his 
wreathed Iiorn,’ so lovingly described by Wordsworth; 
and some wags assert that it is the proprietor of the 
ship blowing his own trumpet. The huge bulk of the 
A llantic was more perceptible by contrast with the 
I .steamer—none of the smallest—that was now alongside; 

: for though the latter was large enough to accommodate 
I about four hundred people on deck, yet its funnel 
i scarcely reached as high as the bulwarks of tbe At~ 
luntk. The diameter of the paddle-wheels is 36 feet; 
and the floats, many of which, split and broken, were 
lying alM)ut in the water, are nearly 16 feet long. The 
depth of the hold is 31 feet, and the estimated burthen 
2SCU tons, being about the same as the Great Uritain, 


and about SOO tons more than the ships of the old 
Cumilxl Line. 

Like all the other Atlantic eteamer8,*the run of the 
deck is almost a straight line. Around the funneh 
between the paddle-b^es, is a long wooden houses end | 
another is placed at the stern. These contain the statei.; 
rooms of the captain and officers; and in a cluster s^ 
to be found the kitchen, tbe pastry-room, and the h^ 
ber’g shop. The two former are, like similar establishf*; 
ments, replete with every eonvenience, havjTig even a 
French muUre, de eimine; but the latter is qiilte uniques 
It is fitted up with all necessary apparatus—with, glass- | 
cases containing perfumer}’, &c.’, and in the centre is 
‘ the barber’s chair.’ This is a comfortable, well-stuffi«l 
seat, with an inclined back. In front is a stuffed 
trestle, on which to rest feet and legs; and behind is a 
little stufl'ed apparatus like a crutch, on which to rest 
the head. These arc movable, so as to suit people of 
all sixes; and in this comfortable horizontal position I 
the passenger lies, and his beard is taken ofif in a 
twinkling, let the Atlantic waves roll ns they may. 
The house at the stern contains a smoking-room, and a 
small apartment completely sheltered from the weather 
for the steersman. The smoking-room communicates 
with the cabin below, so that, after dinner, those pas¬ 
sengers so disposed may, without the least exposure to ! 
the weather, or annoyance to their neighbours, enjoy i 
the w’ned of old Virginia in perfection. This smoking- i 
room is the principal prospect of the* man at the helm, ' 
who, however, has to steer according to his signifls. ' 
Before him is a painted intimation that one liell mciihs 
‘ port,’ and two bells mean ‘ starboarda like intima¬ 
tion appears on tiie large bell in the how of the ship; 
and according to the striking of tlie belt, so must he 
steer. 

Proceeding below’, we come to the great saloon, 67 feet 
long, and the dining-saloon, 60 feet long, each being 20 i 
feet broad, and divided from each other by the steward’s ■ 
pantry. This pantry is rhore like a silversmith’s shop, ! 
the sides being lineil with glass-cases stored with bean- j 
tifuliy-burnished plate; erwkery of every description, 
well secured, is seen in great quantities; and the neat¬ 
ness of arrangement shows that the gilded inscription, 
full in the siglit of every visitor—’ A place for every¬ 
thing, and everything in its place ’—has been reduced 
to practice. Above the tables in the diniiig-saloon arc 
Busjiended racks, cut to receive decanters, glasses, &i!. 
so that they can be immediately placed, on fhe table 
without the risk attendant on carrying them from place 
to place. The tw’o saloons are fitted up in a very supe¬ 
rior manner: rose, satin, and olive are the principal 
woods that have been used, and some of the tables are 
of beautifully-variegated marble, with metal supporters. 
The carpets^nro very rich, and the coverings of the 
sofas, chairs, &c. are of the same superior quality. I'lie 
panels round the saloons contain beautifully-finished 
emblems of each of tlie states in the Union, and a few 
other devices that savour very strongly of repablicanism, 
For example, a young and beautiful figure, all radiant wi tlr' 
health and energy, wearing a cap of liberty, and waving 
a drawn su’urd, is represented trampling on & feudal 
prince, from whose he^ a crown has rolled in the dust. 
'I'lie cabin windows are of beautifully-painted glass, em¬ 
bellished with the arms of New York, and other cities in 
the States. Large circular glass ventilators, reaching 
from the deck to the lower saloon, are also richly oriitt- 
mented, w’hile handsome mirrors multiply all this splen¬ 
dour. The general effect is that of chasteiiess and % 
certain kind of solidity. There is not much gilding, the 
colours used are not gaudy, and there is a degree of | 
elegant comfort about the saloons that is sontetimca 
wanting amid splendid fittings. There is a ladles’ 
drawing-room near the chief salpDii full of every; 

The berths are about 150 in number, leading udt, as 
usual, from tlie saloons. The most novel about 

them is the ‘wedding-berths,’wider and i|eiidt;e hand¬ 
somely furnished than the others, for siu'h 

newly-married couples as wish td first fottf 










I lwnt of the faeueyttiQOh on the Atltuitiio.: >&loh 
SnMt eeeoMt elwayt to be foun^ on bbstd 
' Americs, bat M yet ubiuiown on 

: tbit nd* of <h« wider. £acta boeih. wm bell<»ite ooio- 
‘^yHaaioRtiiig wdth a ^tented ^ntoUtte iMlled^^^d^^ * An- 
iivo«jel6r.% t>^te abont the eize Of 

tlie bn eigbt*di^ docki eorered with nainbers 

.Oom^l^nulinK w^ the etate-ioomi. ]^h 

[ noQim^ie eoocealed a eemicircalar plate, which is 
I etdQOf'edArlianied round ae soon at the rope is pulled 
la etmlrroom with the correeponding number; A 
betiie bt the lame time itruok to call the attention of 
the Jtewaidi, who then reptaoe tiie plate in Itafomer 
jj^aittoni and attend to die eummona 
''' The maobinery which propels the ship consists of two 
Opghiei, each of fiOO horae-power, the engines of the old 
line being also two in number, but only about 400 hotee- 
: ^Wffir each. Such oylinden, and shafu, and pistons, 
tod beams aie, I beUeve, unriyalled in tbe world. 
There- are four boilers, each heated by eight furnaces, 
in?tiriO rows of four mtoh. The consumption of coal is 
abtod fli^ tons every twenty-four hours; ‘and that,’ 
4 ^ fofoef the engineers, ‘is walldng pretty fast into a 
coal-mine, 1 guess 1' According to the calculationi of 
vei^ wise men who predicted the failure of Atlantic 
pteam navigation, such a vessel as the Atiantic ought to 
carry 3790 tons of coal; but it will be seen that one- 
fourth (rf that quantity ie more than enough, even 
ibakhig ailoivance for extra stores to provide against 
Indents. la the engine-room ie a long box with five 
' fjlmiipartments, each communicating with a wire fastened 
like a.b^-pull to ,tbe dde of the paddla-box. These 
handles are marked respectively—‘ahead,’ ‘slow,’ ‘fast^’ 
‘ btok,* and' hook-onand whenever one is pulled, a 
printed card wiSi the corresponding signal appears in 
thwhoz opposite the engineer, who has to act accord¬ 
ingly. Tbereii fous nonoin of human voices onboard 
this toip: thehelmsman steers by his bells, the engineer 
works the telegraph, and the steward waits by tlie 
i ananiMtotor. 

Two foeces of national habits struck me very much. 
Breii in the finest saloon there are, in places where 
tifoy wtold be least expected, handsome ‘ spittoons ’—the 
port fashioned like a shell,- and painted a sea- 
green or eky-hlno cotoar—thus giving ample facility for 
Jadal^g ia tdiat practice of spitting of which Ameri- 
’[toui tot su fond. Again;- much amusement was caused 
bjf* tht attempt of one of the officers in charge of the 
oommunicatioh between the small steamer and the At- 
iantiotC prevent the gentlemen from leaving the latter 
until the ladies had seated themselves on the former. 

, T^ appetosnee of the deck, crowded with ladies only, 
/ kept back, some impatient to 

gM dePS, but (he greater part entering infb the humour 
of the Hiing, was quite new to Jinglish ideas. It is but 
. foir to add-that the ladies did not seem to like it; and 
^at; when tbb steamer again came alongside, it was not 

tlm wbde, this Atiantic steamer is really 
Wtow ef the great country from which she has come. 
If, in and geseral appearance, she is inferior to 

^e <dd ‘^tselii, she is deeidedly equa^ if not superior, to 
theni ih afoifo and fittings. Her powers as regards 
speed him cf course yet lto m tried. One voyage is no 
test, nor evett A series of voyages during the suminer 
foonths: sha'tuttst cross and recross at leMt for a year 
before any just cooipipison can be instituteA • The 
tegular poetad conttnauicatlon between Liverpool and 
the United Stnfos AiU apeiedily be twice every week— 
ibe slfipe of tha new line saiing on Wednesdays a&d the 
. cldto'-'Sitiurday.:'' 

> But ptiier ports besides liivei^molare now despatch- 
lug steamers regularly to America Glasgow sent opt 
: * powerful screw steafow^—tbe OiiJy Matgm, 1987 
tUWy^ l8tJl Awi^ fo^f Hew ymh;; where sh^ artifred 
ppfoj^ay; ^us mskiaglhepasssge in abmxt seveutseo 
: ^dipe!l^in;(:^dlw'a(^.ste^ 'Wpsther and. entaadameatS': 

ib* topcoge time-taksA by>lhe Uvwrpqpl, 


Ifomen durfop 1849 btoig fourty da^ Her return 
voyip; however, liadetinder more favourable circum¬ 
stances, was wUhin this average—tbe distance being 
steamed belwemi the ISth May and the let June. A 
vessel Called the yweropis about to sail from Gdway 
to New Yoric, imd her voyage is looked forward to 
witii ocmsidershle interest. The WiuldngUm, and Her- 
iuann $aU-teguiaxlf between Bremen and Southampton 
and New York, and the British (^uem has been put 
*on the passage between Hambnrg^and New York. All 
these enterprises seem to indicate that ere long the 
Atlantic carrying trade will be amducted in steam¬ 
ships, and sailing vesaea superseded to 08 great extent 
as has been the case in the coasting trade. 

THE FRENCH POLICE. 

Much is beard of the system of French police—its petty 
regulations with respect to personal movement, its 
spying into private affairs, and its wide and deep rami¬ 
fications through society. The perfection 'whiclL tliis 
institution has attained is a result of long experience • 
first, under a series of despotic monarebs; next, under 
the republican leaders; and lastly, under the Emperor 
Napoleon, who was its great consolidator and improver 
—the curious thing being, that no form of government 
which the French'^leople adopt ever relieves them in 
the slightest degree from the trammelling ordinances of 
their polfoe. Indeed one would lie inclined to suppose 
that the more friendly to liberty an)' government in 
France affects to be, the more numerous and vexatious 
must -be its restrictions. But as the French mind is 
absorbed exclusively in the chase of principles in tlie 
abstract, vexations of this sort, which are altogether 
practical, do not appear to incur public resentment. 

Let us take a glance at tiie more recent history of 
this extraordinary institution. When the police system 
was concentrated in the hands of a prefect in 1 800 , it 
acquired dignity and power. Dubois was the first 
prefect, and he showed himself equal to liis task. He 
ordained a vast, number of arrangements respecting 
passports, gambling-houses, lodging-liouscs, printing, 
and other matters connected witli life and trade in I'aris. 
After this he devoted himself to public improvements, 
allowing no obstacle to stand in the way of ins designs. 
Dubois was a great man. By the expression of his will, 
backed by Napoleon, he effected sanitary improvements 
whioh would require years of legislative battling in Eng¬ 
land. The vast sewer, through which an army could 
march, which runs beneath tlic Rne St Denis, was Iiis 
work, hastened on by Napoleon, who one morning asto¬ 
nished the people on the l^ace du Chfitelet by enierging 
from the bowels of the earth after several hours’ .iourney 
under ground. Pasquier, who suceeoded Dubois in 1810, 
strove to odd to his other acts of utility a thorough 
reform in the manners of the police, hitherto rude and 
brutal. For the time being he was successful, He 
then looked back to the archives, and drew from them 
every useful inspiration. Public security was never 
greater, salubrity was rigidly attended to, a council of 
heidth was founded, Paris was better lighted, the body 
of firemen reconstituted, the sale of charcoal regulated, 
and the capital insured a proper supply of provisions. 
But Pasqui« was a blind instrument of ins master; 
and his persecution of pnts »nd satirists are not yet 
forgotten; while BSranger yet smiles at his attempts to 
discover the authorship of the ' Roi d’Y vetot.’ The great, 
Mallet conspiracy to overthrow the Emperor showed 
how the p^ce ewd sometimes be caught; but Pasquier 
escaped the anger of Napoleon, and remained at his 
until the Restoration. His care during the excite¬ 
ment of the marriage of Napoleon and Marie-I^ouise, 
|til energy at the great fire in the Russian embassy, 
and at the overflow of the Seine in 1813, showed his 
V^ue a* a minister of public order. 

T^e Eestora established a Dive#®® ^ tlie Police 
of the.ltingdoiu> smd greatly disorganized tiie whole af- 














fair 5 but when ?fapoleon’B return from Elba, elanngd the ^ 
monarchy, the system was reoi*a»isied, and the ministry 
and prefecture of police were ie>establiihed. In 1618 
it was united to the home office (interieur)^ to become 
again ‘General Direction’ in 1820, and again a depart¬ 
ment of the interior in 1822. The prefect of the Empire 
had been a most important functionary. His duty was— 
to see to the passports, cards of safety, and permissions 
of residence in rarisj to watch over mendicity and 
vagabondage; the prisons and Bicfitre; to overlooS 
places of public resort; to prevent crowds; to watch 
over publications of all kinds; over printing-offices and 
theatres, and to fix the hours 6f their closing; over tlie 
sale of powder and saltpetre; the regulation of emi¬ 
grants-, the survey of public worship; the bearing of 
arms; the search after deserters; the public festivals; 
the licenses of hawkers; the care ajf the safety and 
health of the town; the attention to fires, accidents, 
and floods, and the regulation of the Bourse and money¬ 
changers ; the safety of commerce; taxes and fines; 
the free circulation of food; the overseeing of patents 
and prohibited goods; the survey of every public-house, 
m.arket, &c.; and the preservation of all monuments. 
IIo had under his orders the commissaries of police; 
officers of peace, the commissaries and inspectors of 
markets, exchanges, and ports, the spies, gensdarme, 
and firemen. The functions of the prefect, where au- 
1 tliority was arbitrary and desporic, were of the highest 
; importance. From the year 1796 to 1814 there were 
I three eras in pulico liistory. The first, tIAt of the 
j l{t?pubHc, being the police of terrible times, was ter- 
I ribic; that of tlie Consulate was trivial, and sought 
i to amuse the public mind; that of the Empire was 
i ctiictly administrative. 

Tlie worst era in the liistory of the French police is 
i tliat i'roin 1815 to le.'io. The institution was during 
tins time more bitter, more severe, more suspicious, 
mure inquisitorial, because more political, than it had 
ever been liefure. Abandoning the interests of the city 
of Paris for politics, says a historian, ‘ by the 20th 
Marcli 181.5, it liad organized a secret correspondence 
and spy system of a nature and extent so great, that all 
social ties and family bonds were broken up, and at its 
mercy.* It is accused of instigating assassins, getting 
up ])lots, inventing treasons; and with too much truth. 
It succeeded at one time in wrapping in its net twenty- 
nine pecr,s of Franco, eighteen generals, and tliirty-eight 
artists, autliors, &c. and all on anonymous denuncia- 
tioiKs. Never was personal liberty so utterly null, while 
newspapers, books, and plays were kept rigidly free 
from life and energy; in fact the direction of the police 
was in the hands of priests, who, from 1789 to 181.5, 
had had little influence in France, and who now made 
up for lost time. 

In 1821, while the prefecture of police was adminis¬ 
tered by M. Delavau, there were three distinct bodies 
of police in Paris, each acting as a spy on the other 
two: first, the imlice of the palate, taken from all 
ranks; the police of the Pavilion Marsan, filled by 
the .lesuits, and spreading through the whole clergy; 
finally, the police of tlie prefecture. Each of these 
three bodies was bound to know the plans, intrigues, 
and tricks of its rivals. The prefect, not to bij behind¬ 
hand, and to be never taken aback, was obliged to 
watch the others as energetically as if tliey had been 
enemies of the state. Spies wcrii employed in every 
class of society; and it was dangerous to utter an un¬ 
guarded expression even in one’s own house. We may 
give an anecdote relating to this inqvdsitory system :~ 
Madame Monnier had opened a gmm, founded under 
the preceding minister, and kept up because fouiid to be 
useful Madame Monnier was a clever woman; and hbr 
salon was tlie rendezvous of all the iilustrious in arts, 
letters, capital, arms, law, and Of all who liked mixed 
society. One heard in this place all kinds of theories, 
schemes, plots, &c. shouted witli a loud voice in the 
centre of a room, round which sat three or four rows of 
the most lovely women in Paris. In one room nutsip 


playedq in dhothev; cards were the oeet^tim.cd^^ m 

who flayed high, and whose gambling' 

them every night. One evening a reitalhr 

club, and the most energetic in hii expresiijQD 

lican opinions, was aocosted on going Dot hy a gisimtt 

of the old imperial army. ' I was delighted to beaeffiSB,,' 

my dear baron,' said the general ; * yen surpassed 

self. The day is not for distant when we shkU ditmi^^d 
the rat at the castle. Preserve yonr eloquoDos, deag 
boron: wo shall need ib 1 Say nothing nigiio to ymi, 
now; but wait a few days; and I vvill tellyoh’Sometlm4i|i;, 
wl^ich will fill yon with joy and hojie.* 'They then em-' 
br&ied, and swore, with low voice aiffi denmicd teeth,;^! 
death to the Bourbons, and the whole race of thatr 
present governors, and parted. Next mornlhg tha.;! 
prefect of police received a letter from the director .of.) | 
the secret police informing him-—while blaming him 
severely for his want of energy—that he Was wanted -; 
at the ch&teau. IIO went. 

‘ Well, sii^’ said a person of exalted rank then in great 
favour, * there are plots in Paris, and you know nothing 
of them!’ 

‘Indeed, Monsieur the Duke, nothing has to 
my ears, and I can promise ’-- . 

‘ Promise nothing until you have road this report.’ ' ^ 

The prefect took it, and read it carefully. Having j 
dune so, he pulled another out of his pocket, uid ad¬ 
dressed the duke—‘ Monsieur, here is its fellow.’ ] 

The report of the duke was signed by the baron, that < 
of tile prefect by the general! The one denounced a 
Bonapartist plot—the oUier a repuMican. They-ware ' 
agents respeetively of the two patices-! Each had 
told on the Other. Everybody laiqthed at tiie affair as 
a good joke, though such things were of frequent 
occurrence. 

M. Debelleymc, who became prefect of police ia .l828, 
pretty well restored the institution to iti orij^^al .pu;!' 
pose. It ceased to be apolitical and religious iD(j#id- 
tion, and became a machine to survey h^tb, cleimti' 
ness, and public safety. M. Debelleywe first forced pire-. . 
prietOTS to make gutters to their houses; for before his 
time tlie rain poured in torrents on your head during a, 
shower as you walkeil the streets. He organized S»p', 
other useful reform. The Duke of Orleans, afterwards 
liOuis-Pbilippe, had completed the Palais Boy ai at great 
expense; the dismal wooden galleries had b^n re|&c^ 
by stone arcades, and the shops were gradually beooi^ 
ing the property of the dulm. But the shops were' 
disfigured by huge signs, many of which projected a 
yard, and which spoiled the appearance oi tffie palace. 
But the duke feared to lose his popularity by interfer¬ 
ing, and he went to the prefect of police, whom he soon ^ 
persuaded to issue a decree with regard to signs, ap^-' 
cable to all Farts, but which was only intehdad for the ' 
licnefit of the Palais BoyiiL The effect wn» excellent. 
The establishment of pavement, the planting Of tret-s 
on the Boulevards and public places, wiUi the sSiiiens «fe ' 
ville, or policemen, we owe to M. Debelleymc. Ihe 
sword and cocked-hat, with sometlroesa want of civility '' 
and good-will, are the chief faifits to be found with tbese'\ 
serjens, otherwise useful. The great ad'VAntage Wat the 
institution of a police, with uniform, fe^ oho secret, and 
without uniform. The omnibus owes its origin 'to tliit' „ 
energetic prefect. Thcmgh, Under Louis XIV.; coaohexi^; 
at five sous had been teied, they failed, and were onfe.| 
to succeed and hs oorried out with vigour in 1828. Ete •: 
farther made many rcgulatiDDs tending to imptovq ;; 
morality and cleanliness. ’ 

Passing over the administration of liibn8iiti,7aad'WV-.|l 
riotts otlier prefects, woesome to that hf 
last who served sunder the monardiy df 
Bourbons, -Tha.duties .of this personagh 
and onerous, as may be judged by tiie. fdlljeMi^^tt 1 1 
—Paris contains a pqnulati^ of abossi#;:h I 

ebsts twelve minions of feffiicsiD.p(^ee?eS$iit|p Tiiis 
money lupported a body of 2S9fi ia&hh^ gowdci; W ' 
horsemen, 830 isreuiea, 300 ssc^ de 'tim'-u number; 
{of efflOes, open day and iii|^%a^7eiamfed by dfllO - 
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peraone, bceidcs commisiaTies of police, officers of Mace, 
inspectors, agents of afi kinds,.comprising aiMuf Sooo 
persons. Thefe were two supreme dmsions in the pre- 
^tnrc—one political, the other municipal. The funner 
had lynx-eyes, which pierced the deepest darkness, and 
I watched over plots, conspiraoies, and attempts at insur- 
' roction; the othex', as sharp, was more pupable: the 
j first looked after the interesta only of the governors— 
I the latter of the governed. It is even now almost ira- 
I possible to pierce the veil of the organization of the first, 
I whitdi bad no fixed system or rules, was guided by 
events, and changed its means of action as required. 
Its agents, unknown to each other, were chiefly men 
ruined by prodigality or vice} women of beauty and 
talent, but no longer young, who wanted a safe addition 
to their income; young men, who feigned ardour they 
did not feel, and extreme opinions they did not under¬ 
stand, to get gold for tlieir wants, pleasures, or studies. 
Its resources were boundless. It moved in every circle, 
from the taproom to the palace-hdl; its eyes were 
everywhere; but the very knowledge of its power some¬ 
times defeated its object, by making conspirators act 
wi^ extreme caution. 

The municipal police was less mysterious. Each 
arrondissement of Paris—and there are fourteen—had a 
brigade devoted to it, commanded by a peace-officer, 
and composed of inspectors and scijens de ville. Their 
mtssion was, to explore every corner of the district, 
to sec to the execution of orders and laws, to prove 
infractions, to repress disorder, to arrest criminals, and 
to give aid in all circumstances where it was required. 
Their duties began in the muniing, aiijd lusted until 
toidnight, when the town was given up to otlier agents, 
and to the military authorities, who furnisiied patrols 
't^ the line—the National Guard, and municipal guard, 
i^a between midnight and dawn the barricades of con- 
apirators »'cre always raised, these patrols wore more 
useful tlian mere police at this hour. Twice a day a 
rmiort was sent firom the district office to the prefect, 
who never left his cabinet without knowing the exact 
presumed state of the capital. One brigade was devoted 
to watching that the streets were free, while four re¬ 
mained in reserve to aid, in case of need, any district 
brigade requiring assistance. 

The police patrols went through every street during 
Bte night, visited low quarters, the houses inhabited 
^ vagabonds and ex-galley slaves. The inspectors of 
furnished hotels were, and are still, bound to visit the 
hotels and lodging-houses once at least everyday, to 
inscribe the name of every arrival, with age, profession, 
&C. on a printed form, which was at once sent to the 
prefecture of police. In a town where 5000 furnished 
’ houses exist, the labour was excessive; and tlic num¬ 
ber of itotcs sent were annually more than 1,000,000. 
But it b^nje thus almost impossible for anyone to 
hide in ftnrmshed lodgings in Paris. The service of 
ahrety aurveyed the returned convicts, ex-galley slaves, 
and other iiersdns of disorderly character; looked after 
thew' eiimi&als, and arrested toem, and did the whole 
■ active duty of a civil police. 

|n addition, it watched over the supply of provisions 
|o #ie cit;y; explored the markets, and guarded the 
nvOr; the aiivigation of which was under its direction. 
Seven thousand gas-burners, 12,000 lamps, and thirty 
;l*igU8i daily visited by their eyes. 

! They surveyed tlte: hospitals, prisons, houses pf vice 
of eVi^ deseriBtioti ; watched oyer Weights and mea- 
irams t Vfmatyaed preserved Uque^i;. > They 

watched'over the tombs of the dead, and kept in order 
toore than 30,000 murdemw thietes, galley-slaves, and 
other Criminals who atways infiat Paris. They knew 
their, uauies, tiang-names, addresses, crimes, and kept 
!. “o eye »n At the pi^ctmre of 

,'^ioe /are the ptopfs <rf every eondetonation tot 
. Pvance di»ri% mme titan a hundred years, so 

life of any accused person cam always 
|§l (^||gp^ tTheiyi an iU'am'arcmnd'Paru .eooo. estab- 
dangerous, or ttnwh«daiion;ie *. these this 


police surveyed. They provided every means of re¬ 
storing life in case of accident or attempted suicide. 

The importance tXT,the duties of the Paris police will 
be the better appreciated when we remind our readers 
that on the peace of the capital detiends tliat of France. 
M, Delessert did his best, and 200 u.seful decrees show 
his desire to do good. He ordered a survey over copper 
utensils used by cook-shops and others; over coaches 
Jet by the hour and day; removed auctions of the sheriff 
Trora the street to a handsome building; ordered extreme 
care in the transport of locifers and other fulminating 
articles, which he never allowed to be sent with tra¬ 
vellers, or even with other goods; fixed the price of 
bread anew; this was wanted. Paris has 604 bakers 
of four classes. The trade is a monopoly. They have 
to deposit security in the shape of twenty sacks of flour, 
while they have to keep a fixed stock. The first class, 
140 sacks; the second, 110; the third, 80; the fourtli, 
30. This insures Paris thirty days’ bread, Delessert’s 
labours in the Council of Salubrity, and for the reform 
of the prisons, were most valuable. 

The police has little altered since the Hevolution. 
The municipal guard is now called the Garde Itepub- 
licaine, the seijens de ville are called Gardiens dc Paris; 
but the institution, its mechanism, its plans, its at¬ 
tributes, are scarcely altered. Tlie Hepnblic, while pre¬ 
serving all that is good, admirable, and ustfful in this 
remarkable institution, has also kept all that is bar¬ 
barous, inquisitorial, and arbitrary. The defeots of the 
adnunistfation, however, seem scarcely known to tlie 
French people, who are habituated to things—such as 
passports—which to us are intolerable. One thing is 
clear. However mucti we may com[dimcnt certain 
prefects for the excellence of their arrangements, it is 
certain that, with ail their ingenuity, they do not pre¬ 
vent private murders and robberies, nor avert insur¬ 
rections. On the occasion of our last visit to Paris in 
1849, we saw the bodies of two men and a boy one 
morning at the Morgue. They had l>een assassinated 
tlie preceding night. Next day frcsli bodies were exlii- 
bited. Now of these murders not one word was said 
in the newspapers of the day. Nobody spoke uf them: 
tiiey seemed to be matters of course. Need we say 
how differently a single case of liomicide would ii.ivc 
been treated by the inhabitants of .Eondon or any other 
English town ? The truth is, that with ail their disco¬ 
veries in tlte art of organization, the French liave not, 
till this day, been able to get up a body of plain orderly 
men, unarmed, to walk about quietly, yet vigilantly, as 
a police force. The nearest approacli tliey have to 
a London policeman is their sergent de ville or gardicn. 
Hut this gentleman is in a long blue greatcoat down to 
his heels, with a cocked-hat on his head, mid a sword 
dangling from his pocket-hole. The poor man could 
not run smartly, for fear of deranging bis dignity. He 
is, in fact, a mere saunterer in tlie streets. Lnuis- 
Philippe, wo Imve heard, prqjiected a police for Paris 
like that of the Britisli metropolis—that is to say. a 
body of respectable and active street guardians ; but 
was prevent^ from carrying the plan into exeention 
in consequence of the jealous unwillingness of tlie 
Frendi to copy anything English. 

LONDON GOSSIP. 

jihu/isio. 

Thk chief subject of gossip at present, singular as it 
may appear, is, that there la nothing to talk about; and, | 
in fact, the season has been a dull one in several re- ; 
speota, A sort of expectant fermentation appears to be ■ 
going bn In matters of opinion, as though mind were j 
rousing itself for a start in a new direction; but nothing ; 
especidly striking diaplaya itself. No grand invention— | 
no notable discoveiy—nothing,beyond what is called tlie I 
‘prosy developmmitof science^ This, in some shape or 
other, piwvokea talk; .and I can only give you such inci¬ 
dents anddteins of news as have oome up for discussion 

In'inff humeroiM Itobdomadd oiMtinga 
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Hie yidd, iii fact^ U enortnoOs. ‘ Hum- 
etete* qua&fity of Uiid, planted with 

>l%beeti prodaote leveoi^old, which will keep a man 
> £td his wife for a year; but it would, if planted with 
haneiuMi. keep fifty persons for a like period. The same 
quantity of land tliat would yield Iboo lbs. of potatoes 
saottJd produce 44;000 lbs, of bananas. Tills food is so 
' inoffensive, and nutritive, that in the interior of Brazil 
. (jhlldrett are fed upon it from birth to maturity, and it 
is not known to disagree with the digestive organs.’ 
. J^kaps some qf our over-sea brethren might find better 
''vneoant in attending to tiiese hints than in nursing 
grievances about unfettered trade. 

' Talking of trade reminds me of a-few particulars 
whidi are discussed in commercial circles. The busi- 
, nssa of plate-glass making and selUng, since the removal 
Bxcise duties which devoured more 
than 4b pei'cent. of the entire cost, has risen to a pitch 
of unexampled prosperity. Plates are now made in this 
country of larger dimensions, finer quality, at less cost, 
and with more facility, than in any other country in 
the world. British manufacturers, it is said, realise a 
profit of 20 per cent—as much ag;aia as is gained by 
foreigners. The benefits resulting from the substitution 
of common sense for prejudice in fiscal regulations arc 
shown in a paper read to the Statistical Society by Mr 
Hpward. In 1847 the exports of glass exceeded those 
of 1846 in the article of flint-glass by 2b per cent; 
common window-glass, 42 per cent; bottles, 6 per 
oeiat; looking-glasses, 40 per cent; plate-glass, 110 per 
cent—the quantity of the latter made weekly within 
the year being 70,000 feet. • Again, in 1846, what was 
ti}e-i.quanttty of ^ate-glass exported to all the United 
States of Ameiira? Not a single foot) while in 1847, 
vfhen prices had been somewhat mitigated, the exports 
toii^o United States alone nearly equalled the total 
athnnnt exported in 1846 to all tiie world 1’ 
t Anotiier topic connected with what I have already 
written has also been brought before the society here- 
in-before-mentiuned, as the lawyers have it, in a paper 
' on East India Sugar, by Lieutenant-Colonel Sykes. 
This sugar is produced not only from canes, but from 
cocoa, i>alm, and date-trees -, of the last nearly 7,000,b00 
ore plimted in the Bengal division alone; and, inclad- 
-ing other districts, tliere arc 880,000 acres under cane 
<h4ti.Thtion, The quantity of sugar lately obtained 
'-W been 262,000 tons annually, of which 162,000 tons 
aPB consumed in the country, the consumption per 
head of. the popniation being from 2 to 6 lbs. Con- 
' trast this with the quantity imported into England in 
-1848namely, 776,413,680 lbs, — about 25 lbs. per 
bead. It oppears that sugar-growing in India affords a 
. good tetum: as Colonel Sykes states, *a capital of 28.5 
rupees, including cost of cultivation, gives a profit of 
'819 nipees upon 8 acres of land.’ This is at present 
ratiter an itnportant question, for, to quote further, ‘ I 
ittemiht oonceive that slave labour really can supersede 
the free labour of India, obtainable to any extent at 
Hie. |it’’'lBohth, all charges included, and land to any 
2>- 8d* to Ss. an acre; of which land, in the 
'Sugar.4irowing diiiitrict of Goruckpore alone, there are 
1,589,686 acBSI, and in the whole of the noi^-western 
’iTKiviiictoa al^ve 10 , 000,000 of cultivable acres at present 
!.^jqmippnq>riated.’ What an opmiing here for ente^ris- 
uatntahtte--4hat is^ provided the East India Com- 
. p^y niTow im impediments in the way 1 With advon- 
',ti^;ss MCfa^ae tiiose above specified, one would imagine 
' tiuit tm oomi^titkia eoUid he feared; but hai^iily eom- 
. Mree knew* bow fe teke ci^ of itself When allowed 
♦te Wlth^;fa4iBg^tTO)g«., ^ 

It seesM tiwt'iny gossip <^ti time is to be ol tittle else 
predpoB fe-eome have 8^ Bome- 

ng to wy abo^ it. Cbiervation bee been drawn to 
tw,.wliite the popular 
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1000 similarly employed in Ireland grew food for not 
more than 611 othcra In 1831 there were in England 
94,883 farmers of the lowest class, not employing la¬ 
bourers, in B population of 13,000,000; while Ireland, 
with its 7,700,000 inhabitants, had 664,274 small oecu- 
piera On the other hand, it is shown by a late statis¬ 
tical inquiry in Ireland, that on small farms below thirty 
acres, the diminution of live-stock between 1841 and 
Jf847 is to be reckoned by hundreds of thousands. I 
give yon the j^rticulars from Mr G. B. Porter’s Report. 
Speaking of pigs, he says, ‘ On farms not exceeding one 
acre, the numbers were 295,048 in 1841, and only 19,108 
in 1847. On forms from one to five acres, there were 
261,587 in 1841, and only 21,422 in 1347. In the next 
division, between five and fifteen acres, the numbers 
were 350,825 in 1641, and no more than 80,098 in 1847. 
Persons holding from fifteen to thirty actes kept in 1841, 
215,340, and only 113,864 in 1847 j while on farms above 
that size, the numbers which were 240,301 in 1841, liad 
advanced to 282,984 in 1847. Tlie entire deficiency of 
this description of stock between tlie two periods was 
835,625, or more than 60 per cent. The diminished 
number of poultry was 3,378,279 upon 8,834,427, or 40 
per cent., wliicli, as in the case of tlie pigs, apidied 
entirely to the smaller farms. On those above fifteen 
acres there was an increased number, amounting to 
1,048,974, showing that the lessened number on tlic 
smaller farms was 4,427,253. The lessened nnmhcr of 
pigs is clearly referable to the failuru of the food npon 
which thlSse animals arc usually kept in tlie cabin.s of 
the peasantry; and as regards poultry, it could hardly he 
expected that a starving people shoald continue to rear 
things so easily convertible into food, or into that wtiieli 
would procure food for the owners. Those fuets, wliicli 
are proved beyond controversy by the inquiries of tlio 
Irish government, place in a very conspicuous ligiit 
the disadvantage of peasant-holdings, as compared w itii 
farms which, from their extent, require to be cultivated 
by persons who, possessing some capital, are not driven, 
on the occurrence of the first calamitous season, to 
measures destructive of their owu future prosperity, and 
injurious to tlie public at large.’ 

Every question, it is often said, has two sides; and 
arguments are brought forward by certain parties to 
prove that crime, and consequently suffering, increasou 
as small holdings diminish. Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree?* But I must leave this topic, or jou 
will grow weary of it; and out of a large heap of scuai- 
tifio and philosophical chit-chat 1 pan only, in draw¬ 
ing to a close, give you a few miseellaueous itcut.s. 
Projects are afoot for steam coraninnicatiou between 
Galway and New York j for an electric tclcgrapli from 
St Petersburg to London ; for a stationary balloon ovi r 
Paris, which is to sustain an electric sun for illuminat¬ 
ing the city at niglit; and a scheme has been propounded 
for a railway of 20 feet gauge to Liverpool from London, 
in as direct a line as possible, with no short curves. The 
carriages to be 200 feet in length, divided into floors or 
decks as a ship, the lowest fer luggage, and to com¬ 
prise refreshment-rooms, pay-office, &o. The different 
floors would accommodate different grades of passengers. 
With such a construction, no stations, and consequently 
no clerks, would be required on the line—nothing more 
than a stepping-off platform. The highest fare, to bo 
twopence a inile, and tlie journey to occupy not more 
than four hours. The scheme sounds well; whether it 
will find supporters remains to be proved. It is proposed 
to plant tfeea on the slopes of the South-Wales Railway 
cuttimn: you may perh^s remember my suggesting 
the cmversion of these neglected surfaces into straw'- 
berry beds; speculators may choose between the two, rc- 
mmbering always that in twenty-five years the trees 
will pay a b^dsome annual profit. Resides these mat¬ 
ters, a new kind of bath has been contrived by a working 

* li would pnfeabjorlieobjsefedbyonsoltbaiiatronsofpeasaiit- 
faobUogi, that Irahuid, from itt wretohsd (wshmi of tenures and 
lMiSiD(s;:U not a hdr Itubmoa from wtilob to draw an Infercnvo. 
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t despot in EuNpe, wm some montlie in England, 
eras not e*on iussed. And are not the Pole a^d the 
Wi/po,' aft and tj}e Hungarian and the Frenoliman, received 
:,.'.#itli open arms when their country drives them out ? Ten 
• mitilons were given freely to Ireland ; nor did they ever 
expel workmen, like the French at the late Revolution. 
[ Pwa thi« diow dislike to foreigners? The lecturer said 
• the presence of a superioT class gives a tone to tlioir gene- 
;Wi »^na^ every tritte being clothed with imigvrtance. 

. : Whatever is done, must be done in the best way (prover- 
t** ohoaiioBt in any cose). Tlio English character 
thus , gains an admirable oalanco of qualities, resembling, 
Mita keenness and vigour, tlie best-tempered steel. The 
fabntouB 8^, George was not the true emblem of *tho 
national character. Ho saw it rather in the lawgiver, 
f%i»r,poet, medianic, monarch, Alfred; in later times, 
itt pramwell; and in one not so well known, William of 
wykeham, the builder of Windsor CastU% a bisliep of 
W>nohosti|fr|, a putter down of abuses in his time in his 
Own 'dioOim. He founded a school at Winchester for 
seventy scholars for over ; he endowed a college at Oxford 
for seventy fellows for ever; ,ind he establishod a house 
, in the neighbourhood of Winchester to provide a measure 
of beCr and a luflicicncy of bread to every one who lukcd 
it for ever; and wlien Mr Emerson was in England, he was 
eurions to test this good man’s credit, and lie knocked at 


of beer and hi* qiumtum of bread, thongli its donor had 
been dead seinea hundred years! * 

If the foregoing he a correct abstract, it would seem 
that the lecturer touched but lightly on what we consider 
to be one of the most striking characteristics of the 
English—namely, their singular liberality as respects 
ftrai^rg who settle in their country; They are utterly 
.to^erentwho their neighboun may be—Scotch, Irish, 
neneh, Christian, Turk, or Jew, it is all the same; the 
.tnily thing they look to is, whether a ni.-ui pays his way, 
jahd opndirets himself nroiierjy. The charity, public and 
\|i^nte, extended by tne English towards strangers is in 
remarkable. Nor does this feeling of kindliness 
' toon cool—so much the reverse, that it becomee a na¬ 
tional &ult. At this moment the finances of the country 
are actually charged with charitable disbursenienti to- 
wardi.the descendants of French families exiled in con- 
^ tequeiico of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantce 1 


TRUE CHIVALRY. 

No more in knightly tournsment 
May lover proudly Iwar 
The sUken iicarf or emblem fluwur 
Bestowed by lady Mr. 

No longer must the fatal lanoe 
Iter spotleee honour prove. 

Nor high hearts etllled the oifoilng be 
Of ohlvalry to lore. 

No more beyond the rolling deep 
Must true love prove Its faith, ' 
By bearing in its sacred name 
A talisman of death. 

No more must glory’s wreath bo won 
Where death and danger meet. 

Nor sword Incarnanliiied In gore 
Be laid at beauty's foot. 

But in life's bbsHiloss baiUe-fleld 
To take a luihler stand. 

To strive for victory among 
The wisest of oiir land— 

By prowess of the mind and heart 
To gain a loftier place— 

Bo them the gucnlnn of his truth 
Who seeks a lady's grace. 

To ref/'be not your gauntlets flung. 

Ye hemes of tho list I 
Nor till your fee be quite o'crthruwn 
The gallant strife desist. 

A Held more dread and glorious 
Ne'er chivalry could meet. 

And smiles of spirit loveliness 
Your victory will greet. 


; .-ijf know of no principle which U is of more importance 
, to flk in tlie minds of young people than that of the most 
- actonrined resistanoe to the encroachments of ridicule. 
Gh/a tip to the world, and to tlie ridicule with which tho 
world nnfcrocs its domlniOD, every trifling question of man- 
.n^ lfrd appeamnee: it is to toss oourage and firmness to 
ibs hdnda to oombat with the mass upon such subjects ns 
theag. But learn, from the earliest days, to insure your 
T-Vpriia^iea against the perils of ridicule: yon can no more 
. eant^ yenr reason,, ir you live in the constant dread of 
rhujlMer, tlmn yon can eifioy your life, if you are in the con- 
If you think it riglit to differ from 
and 1^ make a stand for any valuable point of 
U, ^wovec rqatio, however antiquated, however 
—do it, not for insolence, but son'- 
a man who wore a soul of his own in 
' JiR^naStti aild dM not wait tUl it was breathed into him 
h'^'flMblon, Let men call you mean, if you 
b7pooriUca4 you arc honestly reli- 
it yon fed that you are firm: resist- 


BOCIAUST BtlCCBSS IN FRANCK ANlI THK I'UOKl’KItlTV OF 
TUB WOBKING-CLASKBK. 

(Ino of the most striking proofs of the eflccts of tin- 
Socialist suoccBs is found in tlio condition of tlie savings' 
banks of Paris. In all the weeks of .lannary and Febrn.-iry 
confiilcnce prevailed; tho artisans and sliopkccpcrs u crc 
tolerably well employed—they could save somcttiiiig, and, 
relying on the government, they invested their saviii.us. 
In the second week in March the deposits full to ncaiiy 
Iialf the amount of tho first week in February, and in (lie 
third week of March they declined nearly one-lliird mere. 
As there was a prospect of tlie sueccas of those who claim . 
for themselves exclusively tho cluuwotcr of the workmaii’a 
friends, the workman's wages dwindled away, and his sav¬ 
ings were lessened. When the workman’s friends actually 
succeeded, those elTeotH were aiignientcd, work was almost 
ausjiended, and saving almost ceased—adding to ilie iiiiiny 
proofs aflbrded by every page of modem history, that none 
suffer so ninoh by political disturbances and revolutions .as 
those on whoso behalf they are said to be made. The usual 
pretext for them is the distress of tho laboururs, and in nil 
cases they increase that distress. They siispcnd produotivo 
industry ; and if the capitalist lose ids profit, and tiic land¬ 
owner liis rent, the labourer loses ids wages, and becomes 
a pauyxir or starves. Me may, by tlic suspension of ids in¬ 
dustry, cease to benefit otbe^ but ho infallibly ruins idin- 
self. Tho palitioians who claim to be the friends of work¬ 
men, and are continually yilanning ]N>litical changes to servo 
tlicui, aro their worst enemies.— liamumist. 


iuia ignw from yon tlioae frelings wliioh The prentit number of the Journal completes tlui thirtecntli 
Wltl^ Idm.whO .has made a noUe and volums (new seriea), for which a title-page and index have txvn 
'jj||.^|yirtimiM ,oabl!.l%—'iiisB. Sgdtuy Smith, prepared, and may bo had of the pubUshen and their agents. * 
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